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who  is  just  the  most  dry,  withered  old  chip  of  a  woman 
I  ever  saw — and  the  most  spiteful. 

I  never  spoke  to  her  in  my  life,  and  I  never  mean  to 
do  so  if  I  can  help  me,  and  yet  the  way  she  hates  me  is 
— as  our  Transatlantic  brethren  say — a  caution.  She 
wears  a  wig,  and  she  shakes  this  wig  at  me  at  every 
window  she  comes  to  all  the  way  as  she  goes  upstairs. 
And  it  seems  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  her  habits, 
that  she  is  perpetually  going  upstairs. 

What  a  treadmill  she  makes  of  those  stairs,  and  how 
quickly  the  carpets  must  wear  out !  It  struck  me  the 
other  day  when  I  saw  the  wig  appearing  and  reappearing 
with  several  little  admonitory  shakes  and  wriggles  in  my 
direction,  that  the  poor  soul  was  like  Ixion,  only  that 
instead  of  going  round,  and  round,  and  round,  she  went 
up,  and  up,  and  up.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  sometimes 
wish  our  neighbour  could  have  a  touch  of  any  complaint 
that  would  make  “  sich  a  gettin’  upstairs”  a  burden  to 
her.  I  do  believe  it  would  add  ten  years  on  to  my  life. 
I  hope  I  am  not  uncharitable,  but  if  I  knew  anything 

that  was  catching -  I  won’t  finish ;  and  what’s 

more.  I’ll  write  the  rest  of  my  diary  in  pencil,  so  that 
when  I  put  down  anything  wicked  from  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  I  can  india-rubber  it  out  directly  I  feel  goad 
again. 

I  have  a  big  cousin  in  the  army,  who  has  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world,  and  he  says  that  ladies  are  very  glib 
in  discussing  effects,  but  directly  you  want  to  get  at  the 
cause  they  are  suddenly  dumb,  or  put  out  little  verbal 
thorns  to  throw  you  off  the  scent.  I  thought  the  idea 
very  pretty  when  I  first  heard  it,  and  I  know  it  is  true- 
I  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  candid,  but  if  you 
imagine  that  I  ever  betray  my  real  thoughts  and  feelings, 
you  never  were  more  mistaken  ia  your  life. 

But  I  don’t  care  about  putting  down  here  that  I  know 
why  Mrs.  Greatorex  hates  me.  She  has  a  son — the 


CHAPTER  I. 

WHAT  an  unmercifully  hot  day  !  I  can  just  imagine, 
as  I  lie  in  the  long  depths  of  cool  grass,  with  my 
drowsy  glance  looking  beyond  the  quiet  acacia  boughs 
to  the  thick,  dazzling  atmosphere,  how  Plato  came  to 
have  the  notion  that  air  was  a  fluid  in  which  birds 
swam. 

Buzz  !  buzz !  buzz ! 

I  do  believe  that  all  the  bees  in  Christendom  are 
abroad  this  day,  just  because  1  happen  to  have  a  head¬ 
ache,  and  want  to  be  quiet.  Moreover,  they  have  fas¬ 
tened  on  my  favourite  honeysuckle  tree  over  the  porch, 
and  will  rob  it  of  half  its  sweetness  before  they  have 
done. 

I  dreamily  wish  there  weren’t  any  bees  ;  then  I  re¬ 
member  how  good  honey  is  struggling  out  of  the  golden 
meshes  of  the  comb,  and  the  word  dies  away  on  my 
lips,  voiceless.  After  this  I  return  to  my  first  grievance, 
until  my  attention  is  diverted  from  my  head  to  my  feet. 
But  I  must  explain  a  little  here. 

You  must  know  that  our  house — ma’s  and  mine — 
is  a  semi-detached  villa,  which  means  that  it  is  firmly 
joined  to  our  neighbour’s  on  one  side,  whilst  we  have  a 
free  look-out  at  the  other.  I  don’t  like  the  idea  myself. 
It  always  reminds  me  of  a  married  couple  who  have 
quarrelled,  and  yet  keep  up  some  kind  of  connection  to 
save  appearances.  If  I  were  a  villa — or  a  wife — I 
would  resent  this  hollow  kind  of  union.  If  you  are 
two  actually,  why  not  take  your  stand  independently 
as  two  ?  Your  fraud  may  deceive  fools,  but  wise  men 
kugh  you  to  scorn. 

But  I’m  not  going  to  hunt  this  idea  to  death.  My 
mind  is  naturally  digressive,  but  I’m  like  the  bees  yonder, 
I  take  my  little  sip  of  honey,  and  then  I’m  off  to  another 
flower.  But  to  return  to  our  next-door  neighbour, 
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gawk  ! — and  she  thinks  I  am  trying  to  catch  him.  To 
do  her  justice,  I  believe  she  is  conscientious  in  her 
objections.  I  should  be  a  very  undesirable  wife  for 
Willie  Greatorex,  although  frankly  he  doesn’t  seem  to 
see  it. 

I  suppose  that  every  female  creature  under  the  sun 
thinks  its  offspring  beautiful.  Our  great  Cochin-China 
hen  parades  her  long-legged,  awkward  brood  about  the 
yard  as  if  they  were  all  phoenixes  pur  sang;  and  a 
maternal  donkey  in  tlie  meadow  yonder  no  doubt 
flatters  herself  that,  if  not  exactly  handsome,  dear  little 
Neddy  looks  very  picturesque.  But  you  seldom  see 
maternal  credulity  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  Mrs. 
Greatorex  carries  hers. 

When  she  and  her  son  go  out  together,  she  makes 
him  walk  the  wall-side  for  fear  any  of  us  should  make 
an  assault  upon  him ;  and  she  has  had  a  wire-blind  put 
up  in  the  sitting-room  because  of  me.  Not  that  it  is  of 
much  use ;  he  can  see  through  it  if  I  can’t,  and  I  am 
sure  a  free  view  out  has  far  more  advantages  than  a 
free  view  in.  I  know  I  have  pretty  feet.  When 
Greville  (that’s  my  cousin.  Captain  Marchmont)  tells 
me  so,  I  make  my  eyes  very  big,  and  say  artlessly, 
“You  don’t  mean  me!”  but  I  am  quite  aware  that  he 
docs  mean  me,  for  I  have  noticed  it  myself.  When, 
therefore,  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  Willie  as  he  takes  up  his 
.st.ation  behind  the  wire-blind,  and  find  that  the  maternal 
bird  is  on  her  perch  above,  I  gently  lift  the  extreme 
edge  of  my  skirt  to  show  the  tip  of  a  dainty  little 
slipper,  and  watch  the  effect. 

Willie  forgets  himself,  and  comes  popping  up  over 
his  fire-guard  like  a  jack-in-the-box.  Madam’s  thin 
lips  draw  together  wdth  a  snap,  whilst  I  pull  at  the 
grass  with  an  unconscious  air,  and  look  as  innocent  as 
a  dove,  which,  so  far  as  wanting  to  entrap  young 
Greatorex,  I  really  am.  Only  I  do  like  to  worry  her. 
Mind  me,  I  shouldn’t  care  to  do  it  if  she  were  the  least 
gentle  and  womanly.  An  honest  anxiety  for  her  son’s 
future  I  should  respect ;  but  when  a  woman,  who  is  a 
mother  herself,  is  always  propagating  evil  reports  of 
other  women’s  daughters,  it  is  quite  time  that  some  one 
gave  her  a  lesson. 

I  undertook  the  task  with  diffidence,  but  now  I  am 
fairly  started  I  rather  like  it.  It  helps  to  pass  the  time, 
you  know ;  and  the  days  are  very  long.  When  you 
have  sewn  a  certain  number  of  scams,  worked  a  piece 
of  5’our  cushion,  and  read  one  volume  of  a  novel,  what 
arc  you  to  do  ?  It’s  all  rubbish  about  women’s  rights, 
of  course.  Who  on  earth  wants  to  go  out  and  vote,  to 
be  jeered  by  rude  men,  or  perhaps  have  one’s  best 
bonnet  spoiled  by  missiles  ?  Besides,  one  has  much  more 
voice  in  the  matter  sitting  quietly  at  home.  But  if  any¬ 
body  would  find  me  some  nice  ladylike  employment 
that  would  keep  Satan  from  concoaing  mischief  for  my 
idle  hands,  Fd  be  greatly  obliged  to  her  or  him. 

Don’t  let  a  strong-minded  woman  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,  however.  I  don’t  know  of  any  creatures  I 
abominate  so  much,  except  earwigs  and  toads.  They 
(the  strong-minded  women,  I  mean)  make  us  ridiculous 
at  every  point,  and  they  frighten  men  out  of  wanting  to 
take  care  of  us.  I  read  in  a  paper  the  other  day — or, 
rather,  mamma  read  it  to  me,  whilst  I  got  through  a 


gusset — that  one  of  these  he-women  actually  proposed 
that  the  men  should  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  the 
babies  whilst  their  wives  went  out  doing  the  world’s 
work. 

I  have  looked  upon  that  woman  since  as  a  female 
Herod  ;  only  that  when  you  think  of  the  cruel,  lingering 
death  to  which  she  was  condemning  those  poor  babes, 
it  seems  to  me  that  she  was  worse.  But  I  invariably  get 
in  a  temper  when  I  talk  about  women’s  rights,  and 
I’ll  stop  at  once._ 

Greville  says  that  a  man  does  not  like  to  marry  a 
girl  whose  mother  has  an  overflovidng  waist,  and 
waddles.  If  so,  my  mother  must  encourage  any  one  to 
propose.  She  is  such  a  dear,  pretty  old  lady.  I  can’t 
account  for  it  in  any  way,  but  one  so  seldom  sees  a 
handsome,  or  even  a  ladylike,  old  woman  ;  and  yet  T 
often  fall  in  love  with  the  old  men  I  meet,  with  their 
fine  carriage,  their  big  white  beards,  and  kind,  fatherly 
manner. 

Not  that  I  always  believe  in  fatherly  attentions,  you 
know.  I  did  until  a  gentleman  in  our  neighbourhood, 
tr/ai  eighty  or  thereabouts,  suddenly  proposed  to  me, 
and  since  then  when  they  grow  p.iternal  I  keep  on  my 
guard.  Mamma  declared  that  I  had  given  him  every 
encouragement,  but  who  on  earth  would  have  thought 
of  that  ? 

But  I  was  telling  you  about  mamma.  She  has  the 
loveliest  soft  complexion,  a  grave  sweet  mouth,  and 
wonderful  quantities  of  white  shiny  hair,  which  she 
will  hide  right  away  under  her  widow’s  cap.  As  to 
make  a  chignon,  I  don’t  want  that,  even  if  she  would  ; 
for  one  thing  I  do  dearly  like  in  mamma  is  her  con¬ 
sistency.  I’m  not  consistent  myself — few  women  are,  I 
think — but  she  is — consistent  in  everything,  even  to  her 
dress. 

You  never  see  her  wear  anything  that  does  not  be¬ 
come  her  age  and  position.  At  the  same  time  she 
always  looks  as  neat  as  a  new  pin,  and  comes  down¬ 
stairs  to  breakfast  of  a  morning  with  fresh  muslin  about 
her  neck  and  fresh  roses  on  her  cheeks,  and  a  ready 
smile  and  a  bright  word,  eager  for  her  toast  and  egg, 
whilst  I  am  tired  and  fractious,  perhaps,  and  look  on 
enviously  whilst  she  eats. 

Sometimes  I  long  to  be  as  young  in  heart  and  feeling 
as  she  is.  But  I  have  too  many  nerves  ever  to  be  happy. 
When  I  look  forward  to  the  future  I  feel  afraid.  I  live 
a  week  whilst  others  are  getting  through  their  days,  so 
that  whilst  others  of  my  age  are  young  still,  I  shall  be 
old,  and  wrinkled,  and  haggard,  and  shall  be  turning 
my  dim  eyes  yearningly  back  to  the  past  for  the 
sweetness  which  never  belonged  to  it  whilst  it  was  the 
present. 

Dear  !  dear  !  how  prosy  I  am  getting,  and  drowsy  ! 
I’ll  get  up  and  shake  myself,  and  then  I’ll  go  indoors. 
If  I  did  indulge  in  a  nap  the  Cochin-China  creature, 
flapping  his  gaunt  wings  yonder,  would  wake  me  up, 
out  of  spite,  just  as  I  was  beginning  a  pleasant  dream. 
Besides,  young  Greatorex  is  still  peeping  over  the  guard, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  look  pretty  when  I  am  asleep. 
So  I’ll  go  and  take  up  the  stitches  in  mamma’s  knitting, 
and  let  Mrs.  Greatorex  get  a  little  rest.  At  any  rate,  I 
am  doing  my  duty  towards  my  neighbour  now. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

I  WONDER  what  makes  good  people  so  very  cen¬ 
sorious.  I  have  wondered  this  ever  since  I  was  a 
child,  and  was  afflicted  with  a  pious  nurse  who  used  to 
sing  nasal  hymns  nearly  all  day  and  slap  me  viciously 
bctweenwhiles.  Of  course  I  didn’t  dare  tell,  and  knew 
better  than  to  try  it  on.  But  when  she  married  the 
Methodist  parson  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  her 
conversion,  and  who  often  accompanied  us  in  our  walks, 
promising  to  pinch  me  in  the  day  and  haunt  my  bedside 
at  night  if  I  told,  how  earnestly  did  I  pray  that  they 
might  be  as  happy  as  they  deserved,  and  not  have  more 
cause  to  repent  their  union  than  I  had  !  For  Martha, 
by  way  of  consoling  me  for  her  departure,  had  pro¬ 
mised  that  if  she  didn’t  find  things  as  comfortable  as 
she  had  been  led  to  believe  she  should  come  back. 
The  consequence  was  that  I  never  knelt  down  without 
praying  for  her  domestic  happiness  as  fervently  as  if  I 
loved  her,  instead  of  hating  her,  as  only  an  injured, 
frightened  child  can  hate. 

1  was  led  into  this  digression  by  he.aring  one  of 
mamma’s  visitors  (our  rector)  quote  Mrs.  Greatorex  as 
a  model  of  Cliristi.an  virtue.  She  subscribes  largely  to 
all  the  charities  ;  she  gives  away  coal  and  soup  of  her 
own  accord  at  Christmas  ;  she  has  made  a  model  young 
man  of  poor  Willie  ;  altogether  she  is  an  excellent  per¬ 
son,  and  when  I  venture  to  suggest  meekly  that  she  is 
inclined  to  be  scandalous,  Mr.  Jessop  blinks  at  me  over 
his  spectacles  just  as  if  I  were  one  of  the  Sunday- 
school  children  and  was  behaving  shamefully  in  church. 
He  shakes  his  head  solemnly  and  looks  at  mamma, 
then  shakes  his  head  and  looks  at  the  clock,  and  rises 
suddenly  and  doesn’t  shake  hands  with  me,  and  leaves 
me  very  conscious  that  he  thinks  badly  of  me  on  the 
whole,  and  hopes  I  feel  snubbed.  Which  I  do,  though 
I’d  die  rather  than  show  it.  Our  rector  is  a  good  man, 
but  he  is  narrow-minded.  He  sees  only  on  the  surface 
of  things,  and  forgets  that  there  may  be  something 
below  worth  diving  for  and  finding  out.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  all  the  hypocrites  in  the  parish  get  hold 
of  him  and  fawn  themselves  into  his  favour,  whilst  the 
deserving  poor  are  left  out  in  the  cold,  or,  literally 
speaking,  get  no  coals. 

But  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Greatorex  being  such  a  saint 
tickles  me  so  intensely  that  I  can’t  get  over  it  for  a  long 
while.  I  know  that  she  always  kneels  bolt  upright  in 
church,  with  her  eyes  shut,  and  keeps  wagging  her 
head  and  mumbling  emphatically  all  through  the  prayers ; 
and  I  know,  too,  that  she  pretends  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  rector’s  sermons,  although  I  have  caught  her  nap¬ 
ping  now  and  then ;  but  it  never  struck  me  that  the 
rector  would  be  taken  in  by  these  very  feeble  devices, 
when  all  the  old  almswomen  go  through  the  same 
routine  conscientiously  and  deceive  none  but  themselves. 
Buj:  then  they  live  on  the  charities  instead  of  subscribing 
to  them,  which,  I  imagine,  alters  the  case. 

I  am  beginning  quite  to  love  my  diary.  It  is  such  a 
relief  to  be  able  to  speak  one’s  mind  without  being 
blinked  at  or  snubbed,  and  then,  when  any  secret  gets 
too  big  to  keep,  I  can  whisper  it  here,  ever  so  softly, 
and  there  will  be  no  one  to  betray  me,  unless  l  betray 
myself — and  I  am  not  afraid  of  that. 


Why  didn’t  Midas’s  servant  keep  a  diary  ?  Those 
leaves  when  they  rustled  would  have  told  no  tales, 
whereas  directly  the  wind  waved  amongst  the  reeds 
how  eager  they  were  to  gossip  abroad  that  the  great 
Midas  had  the  cars  of  an  ass  ! 

Something  has  happened  to-day.  It  came  by  the 
second  post,  and  it  was  a  letter — a  letter  from  Greville. 
Greville  himself  is  to  follow  in  three  hours,  he  says, 
and  that  will  just  give  me  time  to  dress  ;  for  somehow 
I  never  can  do  my  hair  right  when  I  expect  him.  I 
wish  my  hands  wouldn’t  tremble  so,  and  my  heart  beat 
high  up  where  I  didn’t  know  I  had  a  heart.  Greville 
didn’t  kiss  me  the  last  time  he  came — he  had  always 
kissed  me  before — and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
the  pet  name  of  Luce  he  used  to  call  me  by  once,  though 
I  have  kept  it  for  him  ;  I  wonder  how  it  will  be  now  ? 

What  a  fool  I  am  !  But  I  do  love  him  so  dearly  ! 
He’d  laugh  me  to  scorn  if  he  knew  it,  of  course,  but 
then  I  am  not  loving  him  with  the  thought  of  gain,  but 
only  for  the  sake  of  loving  him. 

Mamma  says  often  that  he  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  characters,  a  male  flirt,  and  that  he’d  break  any 
woman’s  heart  ruthlessly  for  the  sake  of  distraction.  I 
dare  say  it  is  her  duty  to  warn  me,  but  it’s  no  good. 
She  doesn’t  know  that  the  steed  had  already  flown 
when  she  shut  the  stable-door. 

Greville  came  in  about  eight,  looking  pale  and  fiiggcd, 
and  scarcely  taking  any  notice  of  me  ;  but  when  he  had 
eaten  his  chop,  and  swallowed  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry, 
he  brightened  a  little,  and,  looking  over  at  me,  smiled — 

“  I  think  Beachborough  suits  Luce,  aunt.  I  never 
saw  her  in  gayer  looks.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?”  inquired  mamma,  scrutinising 
me  gr.avely.  “I  am  sorry  to  say  Lucy’s  spirits  are  not 
very  even.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  her  spirits — I  was 
thinking  of  her  face.” 

“  She  is  flushed  to-night.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !”  he  said,  and  helped  himself  to  another 
chop. 

I  wished  he  would  speak  again,  but  he  didn’t,  at 
least  for  a  long  while,  and  then  he  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  my  looks. 

“  I  wish  Beachborough  weren’t  such  a  confoundedly 
out-of-the-way  place.” 

“Why?” 

“  Because,  aunt,  it  puts  me  out  of  temper  getting 
to  it.” 

“  That  doesn’t  say  much  for  your  temper,  Greville.” 

“  I  don’t  remember  that  I  ever  praised  it,”  he 
answered,  twirling  his  moustache  moodily. 

“  There’s  one  thing — to  know  your  faults  is  to  mend' 
them.” 

“  Not  necessarily,”  was  the  dry  response. 

hlamma  looked  at  him  anxiously,  and  asked  the 
question  I  had  been  longing  to  ask,  but  dared  not. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-night,  Greville  ? 
You  don’t  seem  yourself.” 

“  I  should  pity  the  poor  devil  I  had  exchanged  with.” 

“  Judging  by  appearances  you  are  more  to  be  pitied 
than  he.  He  may  have  changed  for  the  better,  but  you 
certainly  have  not.” 
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“  That’s  right,  aunt,  kick  a  fellow  when  he  is  down 
— ^it’s  the  way  of  the  world.” 

“  You  forget,  Greville,  that  according  to  your  own 
showing  we  are  so  far  out  of  the  world  at  Bcach- 
borough  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  its  ways.” 

“  Women  are  wonderfully  imitative,  aunt.  They 
will  learn  any  sound  from  the  echo.” 

“  We  are  only  clever  parrots,  in  fact,”  replied  mamma 
with  the  sweetest  patience.  “  I  think  I  have  heard 
something  of  the  kind  before.  If  it  were  true  we 
should  be  saved  an  immense  deal  of  responsibility,  and 
it  would  accumulate  very  painfully  on  your  shoulders  ; 
for  I  presume  that  we  imitate  you.” 

“  Me  individually  ?” 

We  both  laughed,  but  Greville,  who  was  thoroughly 
out  of  sorts — not  to  say  cross — would  not  join  in,  but 
answered  rather  dogmatically — 

“  You  laid  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  the  personal 
pronoun.” 

“  Without  intending  to  be  personal,  however.  We 
were  talking  of  w'omen  generally,  were  we  not  ?” 

“  At  last.” 

“I  am  afraid  your  chop  was  badly  cooked,”  said 
mamma  with  indulgent  irony. 

“  I  never  get  one  like  it  at  mess.” 

“  Then  the  sherry  is  bad  ?” 

“  Couldn’t  be  better !  But  why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“  I  know  the  masculine  mind  is  affected  unduly  by 
such  things.” 

“  If  I  deny  that  I’m  a  glutton  I  shall  make  myself 
out  a  brute,  and  so  I’d  better  suffer  in  silence.” 

Then  he  turned  suddenly  to  me — 

“  There’s  a  lovely  moon.  Luce — will  you  take  a  turn 
in  the  garden  with  me  ?” 

My  mother  was  about  to  object,  but  I  was  too  quick 
for  her. 

“  Wait,  and  I’ll  get  a  shawl,”  I  said,  and  w'as  gone 
before  she  could  remonstrate  or  oppose. 

Greville  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  hall  when  I  came 
down,  and  as  he  took  my  hand  to  put  it  on  his  arm  his 
fingers  scorched  me. 

“  Do  you  think  me  a  brute.  Luce  ?”  he  asked  softly, 
as  we  stood  under  the  whispering  elms  together,  and 
his  dark,  strong  face  overshadowed  my  fair,  weak  face, 
shutting  out  all  the  moonlight,  as  the  thought  of  him 
overshadowed  my  life  and  shut  out  every  other  thought. 

“  I  think  you  are  troubled  to-night,  Greville,  that  is 
all.” 

“  I  was  a  brute  to  call  you  parrots.  Luce  ;  you  never 
caught  that  wonderful  faith  of  yours  from  us.  Do  you 
know  I  have  always  pictured  my  little  cousin  as  a 
heroine  in  embryo  ?  Not  a  Joan  of  Arc,  but  an  Aria.’’ 

“  Who  was  Aria  ?”  I  asked. 

“  I  am  afraid  my  classics  are  rather  rusty,  but  I  re¬ 
member  that,  at  any  rate.” 

Then  he  told  how  Paetus  was  condemned  to  die  by 
his  own  hand,  and  Aria,  who  loved  him,  seeing  him 
hesitate,  plunged  the  knife  into  her  own  breast  to  show 
him  the  way,  and  murmured,  with  her  dim,  dying  smile 
still  on  him,  “  It  is  not  painful,  my  Paetus.” 

I  felt  myself  thrill  as  I  listened.  If  he  thought  me 
■worthy  of  comparison  with  this  noble  heart,  why 


should  he  not  come  to  love  me  ?  I  rested  my  chin  on 
his  shoulder  and  looked  up  at  him  bashfully,  but  with 
all  my  great  love  in  my  eyes. 

He  stooped  lower  yet,  and  our  lips  met. 

“  Luce,”  he  said  presently,  “  will  you  help  me  to  do 
a  wicked  thing  ?  Will  you  teach  me  to  be  mean  and 
dishonourable,  and  a  liar — in  order  that  I  may  h-ive 
you  ?” 

“  No,”  I  said  in  a  stifled  voice  ;  “  no.” 

“  Then  we  must  part.” 

“  Better  so.  If  you  were  honest  and  true,  I  would 
love  you  as  well  as  Aria  loved  Pietus.  If  not.  I’d  tear 
you  out  of  my  heart,  if  I  tore  away  every  nerve  and  fibre 
with  it.” 

“  Would  you  listen  if  I  told  you  a  tale  ?” 

“  Go  on.” 

“  I’ll  soften  it  all  I  can  to  fit  it  for  your  ears.  When 
I  was  a  wild  lad  of  twenty — barely  that — I  loved  madly, 
and  sinfully,  a  woman  who  was  another  man’s  wife, 
and  she  loved  me  in  return,  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 
Her  husband  was  my  friend,  and  he  trusted  me,  over¬ 
much.” 

I  got  my  arm  away  from  his  somehow,  and  s*’ joii 
upright,  alone. 

“  Well  ?”  I  said  bravely,  for  he  had  paused. 

“  Can’t  you  understand  the  end  ?” 

“  She  left  her  husband  with  you  ?”  I  hazarded. 

“  Not  exactly  that ;  but  he  found  it  all  out.  She  was 
ill,  fancied  herself  dying,  I  imagine,  and  confessed. 
Colonel  Vane  was  a  proud  man,  and  he  did  not  choose 
that  the  world  should  make  a  jest  of  his  name,  and  so 
he  kept  his  wife  under  his  roof,  and  defied  it  to  find  any 
fault  with  the  woman  he  chose  to  assume  was  immacu¬ 
late.  In  his  last  illness,  but  not  till  then,  he  sent  for  me. 

I  went  to  receive  sentence,  and  he  met  me  calmly 
and  courteously.  ‘  Look  here,’  he  said,  ‘  I  do  not  mean 
to  treat  you  to  any  reproaches  or  remind  you  of  your 
past  friendship  in  order  to  blacken  your  treachery  in 
your  own  eyes.  I  know  you  must  feel  badly  enough, 
and,  besides,  I  prefer  to  forget  that  you  and  I  were  ever 
friends  ;  but  before  you  leave  this  house  you  will 
promise  me  one  thing — namely,  that  a  year  alter  Mrs. 
Vane  becomes  a  widow  you  will  make  her  your  wife.’ 

“  It  was  such  an  odd  request — or,  rather,  command, 
for  it  was  worded  like  a  command — that,  although  I 
was  willing  enough  at  that  time  to  make  the  required 
promise,  I  could  not  refrain  from  asking  one  question  r 

“  ‘  Have  you  any  particular  motive  for  insisting  upon 
this  condition  ?’ 

“  ‘  Never  mind,’  he  answered,  with  a  sardonic  smile 
whose  odd  expression  of  menace  has  haunted  me  ever 
since  ;  ‘  you  have  nothing  to  say  in  this  matter  beyond  a 
simple  yes  or  no.’ 

“  ‘  Then  supposing  I  say  no  ?’  I  replied,  merely  to  try 
him. 

“  ‘  Then  I  will  tell  you  the  result.  To-night  I  shall 
turn  Mrs.  Vane  into  the  streets,  to  go  where  she  likes, 
and  to-morrow  you  will  find  yourself  in  such  a  position 
that  you  will  either  have  to  challenge  me  or  suffer  your¬ 
self  to  be  called  a  coward  by  every  one  you  meet.*' 

“  I  had  never  intended  to  resist  his  demand,  but  if  I 
had  this  would  have  decided  me.  To  ruin  a  woman 
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and  then  to  forsake  her  is  surely  the  greatest  meanness 
under  the  sun.  Are  you  listening,  Luce  ?” 

I  kept  my  face  averted  as  I  answered  under  my 
breath — 

“  Yes  ;  go  on.” 

“  And  so  I  accepted  his  terms,  and  we  parted.  A 
week  later  I  sailed  for  India,  and  did  not  know  until 
I  reached  Calcutta  that  he  was  actually  dead.  And 
flow.  Luce,  tell  me,  am  I  to  marry  that  woman  ?” 

“  You  love  her  dearly?” 

“  Nay  ;  I  did  love  her  once,  but  that  is  years  ago 
now.” 

“  But  you  dare  not  break  your  promise  to  the  dead  ?” 

•“  I  dare  if  you  bid  me.” 

It  was  a  sore  temptation — a  bitter,  bitter  sacrifice — 
but  I  triumphed. 

“  As  people  sow  they  must  reap,”  I  said ;  “  I  wish  you 
■were  the  only  sufferer,  that  is  all.” 

I  turned  to  leave  him,  but  he  caught  me  round  the 
shoulders  with  his  strong  arm,  and  held  me  fast. 

“  You  like  me  better  th-in  you  will  own.  Luce.” 

“  What  then  ?”  I  asked  scornfully. 

“  You  will  give  in.” 

“  You  ought  to  know  me  better  than  to  believe  that !” 

“  Listen,  l.uce.  I  admire  your  heroics  immensely, 
but  I  love  you  best  in  your  ‘  melting  mood.’  ” 

He  thought  I  was  a  weak,  silly  child,  evidently,  and 
not  to  be  trusted  even  to  keep  my  word.  But  I  showed 
him  his  mistake,  for  tearing  away  the  arm  that  was 
creeping  round  my  waist,  I  faced  him  angrily. 

“  Look  here,  Greville,  you  are  as  good  as  the  husband 
of  that  woman,  and  I  won’t  have  you  touch  me.” 

“  Luce - ” 

“  Lucy  Marchmont,  at  your  pleasure,  if  you  choose  to 
be  distantly  civil,  but  Luce  to  no  living  soul  from  this 
night,”  I  said,  sweeping  him  a  curtsey  that  was  full  of 
scorn.  “  And  now  let  me  go.” 

But  he  gripped  hold  of  me  tighter  still. 

“  If  I  am  never  to  see  you  alone  .igain  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  to  keep  you  now.  Luce,  you  will  break 
my  heart.” 

His  tone  was  so  piteous,  so  pathetic,  so  full  of  despair, 
that  for  one  moment  I  wavered.  What  was  this  Mrs. 
Vane  to  me  that  I  should  give  up  my  whole  happiness 
to  her  ?  Then  I  remembered  that  it  was  not  for  her 
sake  but  for  honour’s  that  I  w'as  fighting,  and  my  courage 
came  back. 

Mamma  lifted  the  window  at  this  moment  and  looked 
out,  her  figure  showing  so  vividly  against  the  red  back¬ 
ground  of  light  beyond  that  it  looked  strange  and  startling. 
But  we  were  full  in  the  shade  of  the  great  elm,  and  she 
could  not  see  us.  She  might  have  called,  but  this  would 
have  implied  a  mistrust  of  me,  which  must  have  low'cred 
me  in  Greville’s  eyes  -,  therefore,  after  peering  forward 
into  the  grey  outer  gloom  for  a  minute,  she  drew  back, 
closed  the  window  down,  and  retreated  out  of  sight. 
Then  a  gust  of  wind  swept  across  the  telegraph  wires 
in  the  road  beyond,  sounding  as  if  an  inexperienced 
hand  were  striking  fitful  chords  upon  the  harp,  and  close 
at  my  side  I  could  hear  Greville’s  painful  breath,  hissing 
through  his  clenched  teeth,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  not 
fighting  alone. 


“  It  is  hard,”  he  said  presently,  and  the  voice  was  not 
like  his  voice.  “  I  wanted  to  break  with  every  part  of 
my  old  life,  and  begin  anew ;  I  wanted  to  marry  a  wife 
whom  I  could  both  love  and  respect,  and  lo !  the  sin  of 
my  youth  stalks  ruthlessly  to  the  front,  and  forbids  the 
banns.”  He  broke  off  with  a  hoarse  laugh.  “  I’m  not 
a  good  hand  at  sentiment,  you  know  -,  but  it  is  hard — 
devilish  hard — that  I  am  not  to  have  a  chance  like  other 
men.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  think  of  this  before  ?” 

“  Because  I  was  a  wild  lad.  Luce,  and  had  no  time 
to  think,  or  rather  put  it  off — as  Felix  put  off  his 
Christianity — to  a  more  convenient  season.  I  rushed 
headlong  into  pleasure,  like  a  fool,  and  when  this 
woman,  pleased  with  my  inches,  my  moustache,  my 
wild  enthusiasm,  goodness  know  what !  lured  me  on, 
I  swallowed  her  bait  greedily,  hook  and  all.  The 
sweetness  of  the  food  has  long  bided  on  my  palate,  but 
the  hook  is  cankering  still,  right  in  my  heart.  I’d 
undergo  any  toiture  to  be  rid  of  it,  but  no  one  will  help 
me  in  my  honest  endeavour.” 

“  If  it  were  an  honest  endeavour  I  know  some  one 
who  would  help  you  fast  enough,”  I  said. 

“  Be  quiet,  Luce,”  he  said  sharply.  “  You  know 
you  are  fast  driving  me  mad.  It  is  bitterly  cruel  to 
tantalise  me  with  the  glimpse  of  a  feast  I  am  never  to 
enjoy.”^ 

“  It  is  your  own  fault,  Greville.” 

“  So  you  told  me  before,  in  different  words.” 

My  temper,  which  had  been  rising  fast,  overcame  me 
here.  It  was  so  terrible  to  have  had  the  cup  close  to 
my  lips,  and  then  to  be  forced  to  deny  myself  the 
draught.  I  hated  Mrs.  Vane,  but  I  was  angry  with 
Greville.  Other  young  men  did  not  get  themselves 
into  such  miserable  scrapes,  that  I  heard,  but  just  the 
one  I  wanted  was  made  an  example  of,  and  the  others 
were  let  off.  When  we  are  young  we  always  rebel 
strenuously  against  our  first  sorrow.  We  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  all  later,  and  learn  the  passive  virtues  re¬ 
quired  of  us  by  heart ;  but  it  takes  time  to  get  the  lesson 
perfect,  of  course,  and  meanwhile  we  are  not  so  patient 
as  we  ought  to  be.  I  was  not  then,  for  I  turned  on 
him  almost  fiercely — 

“I  wish  you  were  the  only  sufferer,”  I  said,  “and 
then  I  should  be  able  to  feel  heartily  that  it  served  you 
right.  But  I  don’t  see  at  all  why  I  am  to  be  punished 
for  your  sins.” 

'Fhe  shadow  of  a  great  agony,  wrestled  with  but  not 
conquered,  went  across  his  face,  and  when  I  saw  it  1 
was  ashamed  of  my  petulance,  and  held  out  both  my 
hands  to  him,  in  my  usual  impulsive  way. 

I  thought  he  would  have  crushed  them  with  his 
savage  welcome. 

“  Oh!  Luce,  poor  little  love,  dear  heart!  you  do  like 
me — you  do  like  me — and  we  will  not  part.” 

I  W’as  in  his  arms  again,  and  my  lips  were  quivering 
under  his,  but  I  struggled  till  I  was  free.  I  suppose  it 
was  necessary  morally  that  he  should  keep  his  word  to 
Colonel  Vane.  I  hardly  know  yet  whether  I  did  right 
in  rejecting  him,  when  his  only  chance  was  my  love,  and 
the  results  I  could  not  foresee  should  have  exonerated 
him  from  his  vow  beforehand,  but  this  I  do  know.  I 
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thought  I  was  doing  well,  and  meant  to  be  loyal  and 
true. 

I  would  have  had  one  hand  lopped  off  willingly  if  I 
might  have  given  him  the  other  but  I  was  no  poor 
love-sick  fool ;  I  would  not  have  taken  even  a  smile  of 
his  that  did  not  belong  to  me.  I  told  him  so  firmly 
but  gently,  and  I  do  believe  that  he  understood  me  at 
last. 

There  was  a  more  certain  chord  on  the  strings  of  my 
fanciful  harp,  a  tender,  soft  chord,  that  went  thrilling 
out  on  the  night  wind.  Was  it  some  lover’s  message 
that  the  telegraph  had  in  its  keeping,  so  sweet  that  its 
sweetness  lingered  on  the  air  as  it  passed  through  ? 
But  mamma’s  head  coming  resolutely  to  the  window 
again  put  all  my  fancies  to  fiight,  and  me  too. 

“  Good-bye,  Greville,”  I  said  quickly,  “  I  ought  to 
go  in.  Don’t  try  and  keep  me  here.  Mamma  is  anxious, 
and  she  is  so  good,  I  owe  everything  to  her.  God 
bless  you,  dear,  and  don’t  fret ;  perhaps  it  will  all  come 
right  in  the  end;  if  not,  we  are  told  all  things  are  for  the 
best,  you  know,  and — and - ” 

Here  my  philosophy,  w’hich  was  very  poor,  even  of 
its  kind,  failed  utterly.  I  just  took  his  hand,  which  was 
clasped  upon  mine,  kissed  it  with  a  very  soft  kiss,  and 
darted  away. 

Mamma  was  opening  the  drawing-room  door  from 
the  inside,  and  I  grasped  the  outer  handle,  so  that  we 
met  face  to  face  on  the  threshold. 

“  My  dear  Lucy - ”  she  began,  but  I  stopped  her 

•with  a  short,  nervous  laugh. 

“  I  know  what  you  w'ere  going  to  say,  mamma,  and 
it  wasn’t  proper.  But  it  will  be  the  last  time,  I  promise 
you,  that - ” 

“  You  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  disown  me,”  said 
Greville’s  angry  voice  behind. 

I  clung  to  mamma  despairingly.  All  my  own  strength 
was  gone,  and  I  must  lean  on  hers  now.  She  should 
answer  for  me.  I  was  like  Mrs.  Vane,  and  little  better, 
for  I  loved  Greville’s  inches  too,  his  moustache,  his  ^ 
fierce  love-making,  those  wild  kisses  of  his,  even  his  < 
irritable  moods.  I  would  have  taken  him  just  as  he  was, 
and  been  thankful  for  the  gift,  and  so  when  he  followed 
me,  and  stood  bolt  upright  in  the  doorway,  his  stormy 
dark  eyes  so  sorrowful  in  the  midst  of  their  passion,  all 
my  power  of  resistance  went  out  of  me  suddenly,  and  I 
felt  that  another  “  No”  would  break  my  heart  downright. 

“  Mamma,”  I  said  frantically,  “  do  tell  me  what  to 
do !”  And  then  I  made  her  understand  by  a  few  wild 
words  just  how  the  matter  stood.  Mamma  pondered, 
and  Greville  and  I  watched  her  face  with  eager, 
anxious  looks,  until  she  spoke. 

“  I  cannot  decide  a  question  of  so  much  importance 
in  a  moment ;  besides,  I  want  more  details.  Go  up  to 
your  room,  Lucy,  and  leave  Greville  and  myself  alone. 
I  will  come  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can.” 

“  I  will  do  just  as  you  tell  me,  mamma,  and  Greville 
must  take  your  answer  as  mine,”  I  said  aloud  in  a  brave 
tune;  and  then  I  whispered  in  her  ear,  “You  will 
remember  that  I  love  him,  mamma,” 

“  I  am  afraid  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,” 
she  answered,  and  she  kissed  me  very  gently  as  she  let 
me  go. 


CHAPTER  III. 

*11  TEN  are  fond  of  putting  their  poor  heroines  into 
IVJL  white  muslin  (relieved  by  a  red  rose),  as  if  it  were 
a  cheap  luxury.  Mamma  and  I  are  what  is  called  com¬ 
fortably  off,  and  yet  when  I  got  up  into  my  room,  and 
looked  at  my  dress,  stained  by  the  elm-leaves,  and 
crushed  by  Greville’s  big  fierce  hands,  and  wondered 
how  my  allowance  would  last  until  the  next  quarter 
was  due  if  I  went  on  in  this  extravagant  fashion,  1 
felt  rather  rueful. 

White  muslin  was  quite  company  attire  at  Beach- 
borough,  but  Greville  was  always  pleased  to  declare 
that  he  came  back  with  a  sense  of  relief  to  my  cool 
colourless  muslins,  after  the  glare  of  rich  satins  and 
silks,  and  consequently  if  it  had  ruined  me  I  would 
have  taken  care  that  he  saw  a  fresh  toilet  of  this  kind 
every  day. 

I  pulled  out  all  the  crumpled  flounces,  and  I  went  to 
the  stairs  to  listen  every  now  and  then,  and  my  heart  kept 
up  a  dull  beat,  beat ;  I  pretended  not  to  know  that  they 
were  deciding  my  fate  downstairs.  I  could  picture 
Greville  hot  and  illogical,  mamma  quite  cool,  with  all 
her  arguments  for  and  against  counted  on  her  fingers- 
ready  for  use  at  any  moment.  But  what  I  really  heard 
was  Greville  storming,  mamma  admonishing,  and  poor 
me  humming  a  tune  on  the  stairs,  with  very  much  the 
kind  of  courage  a  man  finds  to  help  him  up  the  steps  of 
the  scaffold  when  he  is  going  to  be  hanged. 

Presently  the  drawing-room  door  swung  open,  and 
this  is  what  happened.  Greville  came  up  the  stairs, 
three  steps  at  a  time,  mamma  following,  but  more  de¬ 
corously. 

“  Go  into  your  room  !”  mamma  said  to  me. 

“  No,  stay  where  you  are  !”  shouted  Greville  ;  “  you 
may  obey  your  mother  for  the  next  twenty  years,  but 
to-night  you  shall  obey  me  !” 

I  stood  irresolute,  too  startled  and  pained  to  be  con¬ 
scious  that  1  had  been  called  upon  to  choose  between 
my  mother  and  my  lover,  and  that  when  I  hesitated  a 
minute  even  I  was  denying  her  and  favouring  him.  But 
mamma’s  reproachful  glance  brought  me  to  my  senses. 

I  dared  not  look  at  Greville.  I  did  not  turn  when 
he  thundered  to  me  to  stop,  but  I  just  covered  my  eyes, 
and  went  slowly  back  to  my  own  room,  shutting  and 
locking  the  door.  And  then  1  listened.  I  heard  Greville 
go  to  his  room  silently,  come  out  again  like  a  whirlwind, 
his  carpet-bag  going  bump  upon  every  step  of  the  stairs 
as  he  dragged  it  ruthlessly  along,  the  front  door  was 
slammed  violently,  there  was  a  step  on  the  gravel-path 
below,  and  then  I  think  I  must  have  been  silly  enough 
to  faint,  for  I  remember  nothing  more  for  a  long  time. 

I  suppose  they  burst  open  the  door,  for  I  was  in 
mamma’s  arms  when  I  woke  up.  The  blood  was 
tingling  and  pricking  oddly  in  my  hands  and  feet,  other¬ 
wise  my  sensations  were  not  disagreeable.  The  lan¬ 
guor  was  an  excuse  for  not  moving  or  thinking.  I 
should  suffer  horribly  presently,  but  just  now  I  was  too 
weak  to  feel  anything  beyond  my  weakness.  Mamma 
put  me  to  bed  herself,  and  her  touch  and  service  were 
so  tender  I  could  have  cried  myself  ill  if  I  had  only  been 
strong  enough.  And  yet,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  was. 
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conscious  of  a  kind  of  resentment  against  her  too.  My 
conscience  told  me  that  she  had  done  what  was  best, 
but  my  heart  rebelled.  Why  was  I  to  be  denied  my 
one  desire,  when  others  had  what  they  wanted  for  the 
asking  ? 

I  had  prayed  for  this  happiness  w'hcn  I  fancied  it  so 
far  above  me  now  that  it  was  within  my  reach.  Duty 
stepped  in,  in  her  usual  ungracious  fashion,  and  snatched 
it  out  of  my  grasp.  No  wonder  that  I  turned  my  face 
to  the  wall,  and  could  no  longer  pray,  only  suffer  and 
groan. 

“  Don’t  let  me  see  the  light,  mamma,”  I  whined ; 
“  it  mocks  me.  All  the  light  is  gone  out  of  my  life.” 

“  It  will  come  back,  Lucy,  if  you  will  but  have 
patience.” 

“  No,  no,  no,”  I  said,  moving  petulantly  aside  from 
the  caress  that  followed  her  words  ;  “  every  one  else  is 
happy — I  am  left  out  in  the  cold.” 

I  daresay  you  will  say  that  my  mother  ought  to  have 
rebuked  me  severely  for  these  passionate  words,  but  in 
my  humble  opinion  she  did  better  to  leave  my  cure  to 
Time,  who  is  the  most  kindly  of  consolers.  She  might 
have  had  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  I  shouldn’t  have 
heeded  her  just  then.  But,  fortunately  for  me,  she  had 
the  habit,  which  is  not  very  common  with  elderly  people, 
of  giving  those  who  are  young  credit  for  a  little  sense, 
in  addition  to  their  sensibility. 

When  no  one  reasoned  with  me  I  reasoned  with  my¬ 
self,  and  the  result  was  that  I  forced  myself  into  seeing 
that  all  the  grumbling  in  the  world  wouldn’t  help  my 
case  one  whit.  Mamma  shared  my  bed  that  night,  but 
I  took  care  she  should  not  know  that,  weary  as  I  was, 
sleep  shunned  me,  and  would  not  be  wooed  back  to 
my  heavy  eyes. 

What  a  fright  I  should  be  in  the  morning  !  It  was 
as  well  Greville  was  gone.  Not  that  it  signifies  now 
whether  he  thinks  me  pretty  or  not,  only  that  one  likes 
to  be  regretted,  and  men’s  sympathies  always  go  with 
good  looks.  I  have  all  faith  in  Greville’s  love  now,  but 
I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  persuade  myself  that  he  is 
more  disinterested  than  the  rest  of  his  sex.  I  dares.iy 
he  wishes  fervently  that  I  had  a  chronic  eruption,  and  a 
scj'aint.  In  that  case  he  would  have  married  Mrs.  Vane 
with  tolerable  grace,  no  doubt,  and  consoled  himself 
with  dainty  meats  and  strong  drinks,  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind. 

When  I  had  made  this  ghastly  pleasantry,  and  tried 
to  picture  myself  as  I  should  have  appeared  under  these 
circumstances,  I  cried  more  than  ever.  Then  I  heard 
the  bell  tolling  all  good  Christians  to  the  early  service, 
and  creeping  softly  out  of  bed,  so  as  not  to  rouse 
mamma,  who  lay  asleep,  I  hurried  on  my  clothes,  and 
was  soon  in  the  open  air. 

The  church  was  almost  empty  when  I  entered,  but 
presently  a  few  people  (all  women  but  one)  came  silently 
in,  and  took  their  places,  and  the  old  clerk  came  wheez¬ 
ing  down  the  aisle,  returning  presently  behind  our  par¬ 
son,  and  the  service  began. 

I  believe  I  was  sobbing  in  the  bottom  of  the  pew 
before  it  was  half  over;  it  was  all  so  sweet,  and  solemn, 
and  quiet,  I  could  have  stayed  there  all  day.  But  soon 
the  worshippers  dispersed,  and  though  I  lingered  a 


minute  behind,  in  hopes  that  I  might  be  able  to  stay,  the 
clerk’s  wheeze  grew  so  reproachfully  demonstrative  that 
I  hadn’t  the  heart  to  keep  him  any  longer  from  his 
breakfast,  and  so  I,  too,  went  out  into  the  grey,  chill 
air,  some  way  behind  the  rest. 

I  was  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  lane  that  leads  to 
our  house  when  I  saw  a  tall  figure  leaning  against  the 
wall  that  skirted  our  garden,  and  recognised  Greville 
at  once.  My  first  instinct  was  to  fly.  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  had  courage  for  another  encounter,  and,  more¬ 
over,  it  was  not  loyal  towards  mamma  to  allow  the 
question  to  be  discussed  again,  after  I  had  delegated  my 
rights  to  her,  and  she  had  answered  in  my  name. 

However,  Greville  h.ad  seen  me,  and  although  I 
turned  directly,  his  large  stride  told,  and  he  was  soon 
at  my  side. 

“  Luce,”  he  said,  looking  at  me  with  haggard,  pas¬ 
sionate  eyes,  “it’s  fost  killing  me,  our  quarrel — will 
you  make  it  up 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  I  put  my  trembling  fingers 
into  it. 

“  Dear  Greville,”  I  said  gently,  “  we  are  not  c]uarrel- 
ling,  and  I  love  you  as  much  as  ever,  only  w'c  must 
part,  dear  ;  indeed,  indeed  we  must.” 

“That’s  rank  humbug!”  he  answered  savagely; 
“  there’s  nothing  to  prevent  our  being  married  this  very 
moment  if  we  like.” 

“Laws  were  not  made  for  honest  men,  Greville; 
honour  is  enough  for  them.” 

“  I  won’t  be  put  o.T  in  this  way.  Luce ;  you  know 
that  you  love  me.” 

“  I  never  denied  it.” 

“  Words,”  he  answered  bitterly  ;  “  you  women  are 
so  glib  of  tongue,  but  the  moment  you  are  required  to 
act,  you  are  all  scruples  and  nerves.  It’s  odd  too,  for 
I  never  find  you  are  very  particular  when  there’s  a  man 
to  be  fooled,  or  a  woman  to  be  talked  down.  I  should 
have  thought  that  when  people  pretended  to  have  a  con¬ 
science  they  should  t.;ke  care  that  it  was  available  upon 
all  occasions.” 

“  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  be  so  cross,  Greville,”  I  said, 
with  a  pathetic  little  sigh  ;  “  you  know  it  makes  matters 
worse  instead  of  mending  them.  If  you  only  would  try 
to  keep  your  temper - ” 

He  got  his  moustache  between  his  teeth,  and  bit  at  it 
fiercely. 

“You  are  enough  to  try  the  temper  of  a  saint,”  he 
growled.  “  Why  won’t  you  listen  to  reason  ?” 

“  It  is  just  reason  I  am  listening  to,  Greville ;  if  I 
listened  to  my  feelings  there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
argument  at  once.” 

I  saw  his  face  soften  ever  so  little,  and  a  slight  flush 
came  over  its  haggard  greyness.  He  had  my  hand  still, 
and  he  lifted  it  to  his  lips. 

“  Oh,  Luce  I”  he  murmured  with  passionate  earnest¬ 
ness,  “  don’t  forsake  me  I  You  can’t  picture  the  life  I 
shall  lead  if  you  do.” 

My  hand  was  at  his  lips  still,  and  I  am  dreadfully 
afraid  that  I  was  beginning  to  yield,  when  who  should 
turn  the  corner  but  Mrs.  Greatorex.  She  had  a  big 
prayer-book  in  her  hand,  all  gold  clasps  and  gilt  edges, 
the  kind  of  prayer-book  which  looks  ostentatious  even 
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in  meek  grasp,  and  was  a  warning  and  a  denunciation 
both  in  hers.  She  stopped  right  in  front  of  me,  and 
gave  me  a  glance  of  such  pious  animosity  that,  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  mamma,  I  would  have  run  away  with 
Greville  that  minute,  for  the  sake  of  showing  her  how 
much  her  warning  was  worth. 

Then  she  shook  her  head  at  me  emphatically  three 
distinct  times,  and  pressing  her  gold  clasp  and  gilt  edges 
close  to  her  lean  bosom,  as  if  this  were  the  only  conso¬ 
lation  she  could  have  in  the  midst  of  all  this  depravity, 
marched  slowly  away. 

“  There,  Greville,”  I  said,  flushing  angrily,  as  I 
snatched  my  fingers  out  of  his  grasp,  “  it  will  be  all 
over  Beachborough  by  this  evening  that  I  get  up  early 
on  purpose  to  meet  gentlemen.  And  it  is  hard,  for  I 
meant  to  be  good  and  patient,  and  of  course  I  didn’t 
know  that  you  were  here  still.” 

I  was  beginning  to  cry  in  a  weak,  foolish  way,  but  I 
soon  found  that  wouldn’t  do.  Greville  was  one  of 
those  men  whom  tears  aggravate  rather  than  touch,  and 
naturally  my  one  thought  now  was  to  get  away  as 
quietly  as  possible.  So  I  dried  my  eyes,  and  tried  to 
look  as  if  there  was  nothing  I  enjoyed  more  than  being 
miserable.  Whilst  I  was  debating  what  my  next  move 
was  to  be,  a  rude  boy,  sitting  across  the  wall  a  little 
farther  on,  shouted  out  a  few  lines  of  a  vulgar  song 
about  “  a  lobster  in  a  lobster- pot,  and  my  Mary  Ann,” 
and  Greville  dropped  my  hand  and  made  for  the 
offender,  looking  very  terrible. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  did  not  wait  to  see  the  issue. 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  culprit  escaped, 
in  spite  of  Greville’s  magnificent  stride,  but  I  was  much 
too  thankful  to  have  got  off  so  easily  to  trouble  myself 
about  his  fate, 

I  did  not  leave  the  house  for  days  after  this  ;  I  was 
too  fearful  of  encountering  Greville.  When  I  opened 
my  wdndow  at  night,  and  leant  out  to  listen  for  the 
wind’s  fitful  breath  along  the  wires,  I  would  see  a  dark 
figure  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  big  elm,  and  I 
knew  that  Greville  was  waiting  for  me  still.  Sometimes 


I  was  so  near  going  down  to  him  and  putting  my  hand 
into  his,  and  saying — 

“  I  have  tried  to  live  without  3’ou,  darling,  but  I 
can’t,  so  that  if  you  still  want  me  here  I  am.” 

Once  I  got  even  to  the  door,  and  then  came  back ; 
for  my  good  angel  was  by  me  in  those  dark  hours,  and 
showed  me,  as  in  a  glass,  the  long  future  years,  when 
Greville,  who  had  survived  the  passion  of  his  youth, 
would  blame  me  that  I  had  forgotten  honour  and  self- 
respect  for  his  sake.  I  could  have  borne  everything 
with  him — poverty,  reproach,  sorrow — but  one,  and 
that  was  shame. 

And  so,  standing  in  the  dark  passage,  so  near  a 
darker  fate — but  saved  now  through  Heaven’s  mercy — 
I  wafted  him  a  kiss,  and  sent  it,  like  a  winged  mes¬ 
senger,  straight  to  his  lips.  I  knew  that  he  would  feel 
it  coming,  and  take  it  away  with  him  for  his  comfort, 
and  that  was  all  I  wanted  now.  My  spent  ambition, 
my  great  longing  had  ended  in  this — that  I  could  pray 
for  his  happiness  with  another  woman.  If  any  one  had 
told  me,  in  the  days  gone  by,  that  I  should  ever  be 
capable  of  so  much  magnanimity,  I  fancy  I  should  have 
given  them  the  lie  direct ;  but  it  came  easily  and  natu¬ 
rally  to  me  noM\ 

It  was  a  wonderful  mystery,  but  not  such  a  mystery, 
perhaps,  as  to  how  Greville  came  to  love  such  a  foolish 
child  as  I.  I  had  seen  him  spend  half-a-day  stretching 
his  lazy  length  on  mamma’s  sofa,  and  now  he  gave  me 
up  his  nights,  the  ease  and  indolence  of  his  days,  out 
of  pure  love. 

I  went  and  looked  in  the  glass,  ready  to  find  an 
excuse  there  if  I  could.  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  what 
I  saw — a  pair  of  curious,  shy  eyes,  heavy-lidded  and 
languishing,  with  a  long  shadow  of  lashes  all  round ; 
a  red  mouth,  a  full  half-inch  too  wide ;  a  white  nose, 
turning  up  in  scorn  of  myself;  and  then  I  said  spitefully, 
“  You  ugly  thing !”  and  blew  out  the  candle  in  a  huff*. 

No,  no ;  I  won’t  tell  a  story.  I  didn’t  blow  the 
candle  out  for  that — but  because  I  thought  I  could  peep 
at  Greville  better  in  the  dark. 


SNOWDROPS. 


Snowtirops,  beautiful  snowdrops  white. 

Your  fair  heads  nod  in  the  dull  grey  light 
Of  the  winter  dawn,  when  the  sole  glad  thing 
Is  the  bold  thrush  tuning  his  pipe  for  Spring. 

Elfins  lurk  in  your  tremulous  bells. 

When  ye  cower  in  the  snow  on  the  bare,  bleak  fells. 
Where  your  green  leaves  gleam  in  a  waste  of  white. 
As  the  gold  stars  glint  on  a  summer  night. 

With  their  calm,  pure  eyes  in  a  sea  of  blue. 

Ye  shine,  ye  shine  as  a  spirit  true 

Shines  out  with  a  holier,  steadier  ray 

When  the  dark  night  showeth  least  signs  of  day. 


First  flowers !  oh,  how  doth  their  mention  thrill 
To  the  heart  that  is  shrouded  in  winter  still ! 

As  the  feeble  wail  of  the  new-born  boy 
In  the  mother-soul  lights  the  lamp  of  joy. 

Welcome  ever  the  birth  of  Spring, 

With  her  holy  monitors  whispering 
Great  Nature’s  lesson  of  simple  truth 
To  the  wayward  ear  and  heart  of  youth ! 

Welcome,  beautiful  snowdrops  white. 
Harbingers  of  the  sunshine  bright  -, 

Glad  forerunners  of  lengthening  hours. 
Welcome,  first  of  our  Northern  flowers! 
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THE  WONDERFUL  EYE-GLASS. 

BY  MADAME  E.  DE  GIRARDIN. 


XXIV. 

YAI.ENTINE,  then,  was  so  keenly  alive  to  her  hap¬ 
piness  that  she  no  longer  tried  to  explain  it.  In  spite 
of  its  marvellous  nature,  her  excessive  joy,  the  beating 
of  her  heart,  the  crimson  of  her  cheeks,  this  natural 
emotion,  were  so  many  unmistakable  proofs  of  a  true 
happiness  of  which  she  could  not  doubt. 

To  those  hearts  which  have  lively  feelings,  all  which 
has  the  power  of  touching  them  is  probable,  hence  their 
belief  in  dreams,  and  their  weeping,  on  their  awaking, 
for  the  friend  whose  death  they  have  imagined. 

Madame  de  Champlery,  absorbed  in  the  most  delicious 
thoughts,  was  recalled  to  herself  by  her  maid,  who 
asked  her  if  she  would  not  dress,  telling  her  that  all 
was  prepared  for  her  toilette.  Valentine  then  remem¬ 
bered  that  M.  de  Lorville  was  to  call,  and  hastened  to 
her  room  that  she  might  be  the  sooner  ready  to 'receive 
him. 

That  morning,  on  w'aking,  sad,  unwell,  disheartened, 
when  Adrienne  had  come  for  orders,  she  had  told  her 
to  prepare  one  of  those  simple  dresses,  loose,  easily 
fastened,  and  which  are  selected  on  rainy  days,  or  on 
days  of  sick  headache,  and  when  one  is  out  of  sorts — 
in  fact,  when  one  desires  to  be  at  ease,  and  indulge  one’s 
low  spirits.  But  such  a  costume  was  not  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Adrienne  felt  this  with  that  waiting-maid 
instinct  which  can  be  compared  only  to  that  of  the 
beaver  or  the  elephant ;  she  had  guessed  that  this  easy 
wrapper,  prepared  for  despair,  was  no  longer  suitable 
in  the  expectation  of  so  great  a  joy,  and  so  Adrienne, 
without  any  order  from  her  mistress,  had  silently  laid 
ready  an  elegant  dress  of  dazzling  whiteness,  a  bran- 
new  canezou,  just  arrived  from  the  work-room  of 
.Mdlle.  Delatouche,  a  new  sash  in  the  best  taste,  one  of 
those  irresistible  ribbons  which  the  most  economical 
woman  cannot  deny  herself. 

Valentine  noticed  all  these  changes,  and  as  she  no 
longer  cared  to  put  on  that  little  wrapper  which  she  had 
ordered,  she  was  not  so  untruthful  as  to  ask  for  it.  She 
felt  grateful  to  Adrienne  for  sparing  her  the  appearance 
of  capriciousness ;  besides,  this  good  girl  had  something 
touching  in  her  joy  which  pleased  Valentine,  for  it  con- 
iirmed  her  happiness. 

The  prospect  of  this  brilliant  marriage  made  Adrienne 
almost  as  happy  as  her  mistress.  She  secretly  rejoiced 
to  see  her  acquire  sufficient  fortune  to  be  enabled  to 
stay  away  from  that  wearisome  Auvergne,  where  she 
had  so  often  groaned  to  be  compelled  to  accompany  her, 
and  already  pictured  to  herself  the  fine  part  she  would 
play  at  the  chateau  of  the  Due  de  Lorville,yfVr^/,  courted, 
flattered  by  the  valet,  the  butler,  the  huntsman — in  fact, 
by  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  ante-room.  So,  in  her 
delight,  she  had  never  dressed  her  mistress  with  so 
much  care  and  coquetry.  Valentine,  charmed  with  this 


care,  which  she  herself  would  not,  perhaps,  have  dared 
to  take,  submissively  allowed  herself  to  be  adorned,  for 
she  was  so  agitated,  her  hand  trembled  so,  that  she 
could  not  put  in  a  pin  without  pricking  herself.  This 
little  penance  ended,  Valentine  remained  alone — alone 
with  her  thoughts. 

Oh  !  how  sweet  her  thoughts  were !  Edgar  was  to 
come  at  four  o’clock :  she  was  expecting  him  !  A  doubt¬ 
ful  waiting  is  always  a  keen  pleasure  !  What,  then,  is 
it  when  one  is  sure  that  he  will  come,  when  he  has 
promised  ? 

Madame  de  Champlery  went  into  her  drawing-room  ; 
the  picture  by  Smargiassi  met  her  view-,  she  immedhtely 
remembered  the  address  which  had  accompanied  it,  and 
compared  that  writing  with  the  note  fastened  to  the 
orange-flower  bouquet ;  she  saw  that  it  was  the  same, 
and  she  pressed  her  lips  to  the  note,  exclaiming — 

“  Ah  !  how  he  must  love  me  to  thus  guess  all  that 
I  think !” 

Then,  arranging  different  things  upon  the  tables  of 
her  elegant  drawing-room,  she  remembered  that  M.  de 
Lorville  had  never  been  there,  and  she  wondered  at  the 
fact  that  never  had  she  received  in  her  home  the  man 
whom  she  was  about  to  marry. 

Then  all  the  improbability  of  her  position  appeared 
to  her,  doubt  began  to  torment  her,  but  it  was  soon 
dissipated :  Edgar  could  not  be  playing  with  her.  In 
spite  of  the  originality,  the  gaiety  of  his  mind,  his  con¬ 
duct  and  manners  never  permitted  the  suspicion  of  an 
offensive  giddiness.  Though  but  twenty-four,  M.  de 
Lorville  already  enjoyed  the  respect  paid  to  an  older 
man  ;  no  one  thought  of  treating  him  fiuniliarly ;  it  was 
a  remarkable  thing  to  observe  that  severe  expression 
upon  that  young  beaming  face ;  it  was  a  wonderfully- 
contrived  problem  to  be  imposing  at  his  age,  with  a 
fashionable  frock-coat,  a  waistcoat  from  Blain’s,  and  a 
cane  from  Verdier’s.  Nevertheless  the  most  distinguished 
men  spoke  to  him  deferentially.  Under  that  dandified 
appearance  they  felt  there  was  concealed  a  judge,  an 
impartial  critic ;  and  impartiality  is  so  imposing.  The 
time  went  on,  and  MaJame  de  Champlery  felt  her 
emotions  crowd  into  her  heart.  She  trembled  at  the 
least  noise;  the  thought  of  seeing  him  again,  him  whom 
she  loved,  him  whom  she  had  so  feared  to  lose,  him 
who  decided  her  fate  without  consulting  her — that 
thought,  sweet  though  it  was,  caused  her  a  distress 
impossible  to  depict. 

Any  other  woman,  in  her  place,  would  have  relieved 
herself  from  the  confusion  of  this  first  interview  in 
feigning  the  annoyance  of  a  petty  surprised  pride,  in 
demanding  if  he  had  the  right  thus  to  dispose  of  her 
future  and  her  heart  before  he  had  been  authorised  by 
her  consent.  But  Valentine  was  too  truthful  to  complain 
of  presumption  which  made  her  so  happy,  and  to  make 
grimaces  over  a  union  which  she  desired.  Besides, 
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Edgar  could  not  be  the  dupe  of  this  finesse ;  how  could 
Valentine  think  to  deceive  him  who  had  detected  her 
secret  in  so  inconceivable  a  way  ? 

Four  o’clock  struck !  Valentine,  agitated,  felt  her 
thoughts  grow  confused ;  all  her  ideas  became  cloudy-, 
trying  to  overcome  this,  she  took  up  a  book,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  look  through  it,  in  order  to  gain  reality 
through  another’s  imagination. 

She  believed  she  had  chosen  a  volume  of  poetry,  but 
having  read  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  discovered 
that  the  book  which  she  held  was  a  pamphlet  on  the 
hereditary  system  of  the  peerage.  She  immediately 
flung  it  on  the  table,  for  she  had  just  heard  a  tilbury 
stop  quickly  at  the  door.  The  ear  of  a  woman  who  is 
waiting  recognises  as  quickly  the  step  of  the  Moved 
horse  as  the  voice  which  is  dear  to  her,  and  Valentine, 
who  had  so  often  listened  for  M.  de  Lorville’s  arrival 
when  at  her  stepmother’s  or  Madame  de  Fontvenel’s, 
could  not  doubt  but  that  it  was  he.  Her  anxiety  was 
redoubled :  the  emotion  of  joy  has  its  anguish,  its  suffo¬ 
cation,  like  that  of  grief. 

She  heard  the  door  of  the  ante-room  open,  and 
Edgar’s  voice  ask  if  Madame  de  Lorville  were  visible: 
he  immediately  corrected  himself — 

“  Madame  de  Champlery,  I  mean.” 

He  wished  to  ask  if  Madame  de  Champlery  were  at 
home,  and  to  give  his  name ;  but,  in  his  preoccupation, 
he  had  confounded  the  question  and  the  answer,  and 
Valentine  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  mistake.  This 
smile  relieved  her.  Soon  all  the  reality  of  her  happiness 
came  back  to  her.  M.  de  Lorville  was  announced ;  he 
entered,  and  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

Oh !  who  can  imagine  the  charm  shed  over  all  the 
person  of  this  young  man,  so  worthy  of  love,  adorned 
with  the  most  touching  emotion,  ennobled  by  the  most 
generous  feelings  ?  How  much  radiancy  there  was  in 
that  pleasing  face,  sad  through  its  extreme  happiness, 
calm  through  its  extreme  agitation,  but  lighted  up  by 
its  passionate  look  !  What  gentleness,  what  dignity  in 
his  bearing,  what  an  air  of  caressing  protection,  of 
lender  superiority !  Whence  did  he  derive  so  much 
assurance  ?  assurance  mixed  with  love !  It  came  from 
a  pure,  uncalculating  conduct,  from  a  devotion  of  which 
he  was  proud  -,  a  noble  action  gives  us  so  much  ease, 
so  much  authority,  so  much  grace  ! 

Valentine  had  tried  to  rise  to  receive  M.  de  Lorville, 
but  she  trembled  so  much  that  she  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  seated  on  the  sofa.  Edgar  came  and  took  a  seat 
near  her,  and,  for  some  moments,  remained  silently 
contemplating  her.  Magnetised  by  this  look,  she  raised 
her  eyes  ;  never  did  she  appear  more  beautiful  to  him 
than  at  that  moment.  Her  complexion,  dazzlingly  fresh, 
was  still  enlivened  by  that  feverish  agitation  ;  her  speak¬ 
ing  eyes  were  at  the  same  time  soft  and  brilliant ;  there 
are  always  so  many  charms  in  the  face  of  a  happy  woman 
who  has  but  lately  been  weeping  !  Edgar  contemplated 
her  adoringly. 

“  Valentine !”  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  full  of  emotion, 
“  how  happy  lam!  You  love  me  I” 

At  the  sound  of  that  dear  voice,  which  for  so  long 
she  had  not  heard,  and  which  pronounced  her  name  for 
the  first  time,  Valentine’s  emotion  was  so  sudden  that 


she  could  not  restrain  her  tears  to  conceal  them,  she 
laid  her  forehead  against  Edgar’s  shoulder ;  he  pressed 
her  tenderly  to  his  heart. 

Ah !  how  that  young  heart  beat !  that  heart  where 
joy  was  unmixed  I  ecstasy,  sympathy,  enchantment,  un¬ 
known  charms  of  dreams  I  Such  a  moment  was  worth 
a  whole  life ! 

Then  they  talked  of  their  love,  like  all  who  love,  like 
all  who  have  loved ;  they  talked  with  confidence,  like 
old  friends,  like  new  lovers,  between  whom  there  is  a 
similarity ;  and  Valentine  was  surprised  to  feel  so  per¬ 
fectly  at  case  with  M.  de  Lorville,  who  had  caused  her 
so  much  alarm,  for  by  degrees  she  became  assured, 
perhaps  in  seeing  that  Edgar’s  emotion  was  still  keener 
than  her  own  ;  and  then  the  most  timid  souls  have  ex¬ 
perienced  that  a  profound  emotion  triumphs  as  quickly 
over  embarrassment  as  a  great  peril  does  over  timidity. 

“What  a  pleasure,”  said  Edgar,  “to  pass  our  lives 
together  I  What  a  sweet  harmony  will  exist  between 
us,  who  understand  each  other  so  well,  who  have  the 
same  ideas,  the  same  feelings,  the  same  tastes — I  am  sure 
of  all  that  I  Do  you  forgive  me  for  having  been  so 
presumptuous,  for  having  dared  to  guess  my  happiness  ?” 

These  words  reminded  Valentine  of  the  marvels  of 
Edgar’s  behaviour,  and  awoke  her  curiosity. 

“  I  must  pardon  you,”  said  she  ;  “  but  explain  to  me 
this  mystery,  I  beg  of  you.” 

Edgar  smiled,  and  tried  to  reply  ;  but  how  could  he 
find  words  to  coldly  relate  the  past,  when  she  was  there 
so  beautiful,  so  near  him  ?  Besides,  what  man  would 
ever  be  so  imprudent  as  to  distract  the  woman  he  loves 
from  her  tenderness  for  him  by  relating  wonderful  tales 
to  her  ?  However,  Valentine’s  eyes  still  questioned 
him. 

“  What  matters  ?”  said  he  -,  “  confess  that  I  am  not 
deceived,  that  you  love  me ;  let  me  hear  it  from  your 
mouth,  and  one  day - ” 

“  Oh,  tell  me  I”  interrupted  Valentine,  “  by  what 
prodigy  did  you  thus  guess  all  my  thoughts,  even  that 
which  I  wished  to  hide  from  myself.  This  mystery  is 
something  frightful ;  it  makes  me  uneasy.  I  beg  of  you, 
speak.  Tell  me  the  truth,  pray,  or  I  shall  lose  my 
senses  I” 

“  I  cannot ;  I  have  promised  secrecy  ;  but  have  you 
no  confidence  in  me  ?” 

“  No,”  replied  Valentine  with  vivacity  ;  “  for  a  long 
while  your  wonderful  penetration  has  worried  me  : 
there  is  magic  in  this  penetration ;  nothing  escapes  it. 
Do  not  laugh  at  my  uneasiness,”  added  she,  in  a  sup¬ 
plicating  tone ;  “  I  joyfully  confess  all  that  you  have 
read  in  my  heart.  M  love  you,  I  am  happy,  I  confess 
it,  I  repeat  it  with  aeught  but  in  your  turn  take  pity 
on  my  reason — reveal  this  mystery  to  me.” 

M.  de  Lorville  was  rather  jealous  of  his  talisman  and 
of  the  effect  which  it  produced  upon  Valentine’s  excited 
imagination  ;  he  wished  to  turn  her  curiosity  in  speaking 
of  this  prodigy  as  of  an  indifferent  affair. 

“This  mystery,”  he  said,  “  is  much  less  extraordinary 
than  you  think.  I  will  explain  it  to  you  shortly,  and 
you  will  see  that  it  did  not  merit  so  long  an  occupation 
of  your  thoughts.” 

M.  de  Lorville  pronounced  these  words  in  that  gentle, 
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decided  tone  which  left  no  hope ;  and  Valentine,  who 
was  in  that  state  of  mind  when  the  latter  is  exhausted 
through  the  heart,  incapable  of  analysing  and  opposing, 
and  blindly  adopting  all  beliefs,  was  contented  with  this 
answer,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  not 
have  sufficed. 

In  despair,  then,  she  questioned  M.  de  Lorville  upon 
his  pretended  marriage  with  Mdlle.  de  Sirieux. 

“  There  was  some  talk  of  it,”  he  replied  ;  “  but  my 
father  was  unaware  of — our  love  ;  he  was  delighted  to 
learn  it,  and  is  impatiently  awaiting  us  at  Lorville.  You 
know  that  we  go  thtre  on  Saturday,  after  the  mass.” 

“  I  know  nothing  about  it,”  said  Valentine,  blushing  ; 
“  what,  is  it  to  be  Saturday  ?’ 

“Yes,  Saturday;  we  shall  reach  Lorville  the  same 
day.  Oh,  how  happy  my  father  will  be  to  see  you 
again !  He  is  looking  forward  to  call  you  his  daughter.” 

“  My  poor  mother !”  then  exclaimed  Valentine,  “  how 
happy  she  would  be  to-day  !  Edgar  !  how  she  would 
have  loved  you !” 

And  Valentine  again  began  to  weep,  and  Edgar  anew 
;  embraced  her  for  her  tears. 

“  Dear  Valentine,”  he  said,  “  do  not  trouble  my 
happiness  by  such  bitter  regrets.” 

“  I  lost  so  early,”  she  replied,  “  all  those  who  loved 
me.” 

“  Alas  !  yes  ;  but  think  that  I  also  love  you,  and  that 
I  am  jealous  of  all  your  memories.” 

'  “  There  is,  however,  one  which  I  ought  to  remem¬ 
ber  on  the  day  of  my  happiness,”  said  Valentine,  blush¬ 
ing  ;  “  there  is  a  name  which  I  shall  ever  pronounce  with 
respect,  and  which  I  have  promised  to  make  you  cherish.” 

“  I  guess,”  interrupted  Edgar,  seeing  Valentine’s 
trouble ;  “  that  of  M.  de  Champlery.  Ah !  believe 
me  that  nobody  more  than  I  blesses  and  reveres  his 
memory.” 

“  My  old  friend,”  exclaimed  Valentine,  “  you  did 
right  to  reckon  upon  my  gratitude.  I  know  to-day  how 
much  you  loved  me.” 

And  she  began  weeping  for  the  third  time. 

Poor  Valentine  had  not  perhaps  shed  so  many  tears 
during  all  her  life  as  she  had  during  that  single  day  of 
happiness. 

XXV. 

M.  de  Lorville  had  succeeded  in  calming  Madame 
Clairange’s  despair  and  indignation  by  persuading  her 
that  she  alone  had,  by  her  ingenious  insinuations,  per¬ 
suaded  Valentine  to  marry  again,  and  that  both  owed 
their  happiness  to  her  maternal  skill. 

“  The  world  knows  it,”  he  had  said  to  restore  her 
to  spirits,  “  and  every  one  has  done  justice  to  your  zeal, 
and  especially  to  your  ability,  in  all  this  affair.  As  for 
me,”  added  he,  with  that  sweet  fiilse  tone  which  fasci¬ 
nates  all  ordinary  women,  and  which  he  knew  all- 
powerful  with  her,  “  you  do  not  doubt  my  gratitude  !” 

This  contrivance  of  Edgar’s  had  reconciled  Valen¬ 
tine  to  her  stepmother,  who,  never  allowing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  escape  her  of  sentimental  display,  saw  in  this 
marriage-ceremony  a  prospect  of  displaying  suitable  emo¬ 
tions,  of  imitating  noble  and  advantageous  attitudes,  of 
parodying  touching  sentiments — in  fact,  a  fine  part  to 


play  as  the  mother,  which  would  bring  into  view,  before 
a  public  worthy  of  her,  the  eminent  qualities  of  her 
heart.  Edgar’s  and  Valentine’s  entreaties  could  not 
prevent  Madame  de  Clairange  from  hastily  summoning 
all  her  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances,  for  the  day 
of  the  signing  of  the  contract — an  inconvenient  solemnity 
which  widows  generally  avoid.  It  was  for  the  day  after 
the  morrow,  and  certainly  great  diligence  wtis  needed  to 
bring  together  so  many  people  in  so  short  a  time. 

Vanity  alone  can  be  so  active.  Valentine  in  vain 
reminded  her  stepmother  that  M.  Lareal  was  not  cured, 
that  he  was  even  worse  than  the  evening  when  she  had 
sacrificed  all  for  him ;  Madame  de  Clairange  paid  no 
heed.  What  mattered  to  her  if  M.  Lareal  had  broken 
his  leg  ?  That  misfortune  was  useless  to  her,  now  that 
she  could  display  her  sensibility  at  home,  and  produce 
an  effect  without  disturbing  herself. 

M.  Lareal,  his  illness  and  her  charitable  attentions,  were 
then  laid  aside  for  that  evening  ;  Madame  de  Champlery 
was  condemned  to  the  penance  of  seeing  her  h.appiness 
observed,  weighed,  commented  on,  and,  what  is  worse, 
disturbed  by  a  hundred  persons  whom  her  marriage  did 
not  interest,  or  who  perhaps  were  annoyed  by  it. 

Edgar  sought  to  console  her  for  this  tedium  by  the 
kindest  words  ;  being  alone  with  her  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  awaiting  her  stepmother  and  the  guests,  he  paid 
her  the  most  graceful  compliments  upon  her  beauty  and 
dress  ;  but  Valentine  did  not  appear  resigned. 

“  How  weary  I  shall  be  all  this  evening  !”  said  she. 
“  How  can  I  reply  to  all  those  compliments  that  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  pay  me  ?  What  can  I  do  to  appear 
neither  tco  embarrassed  nor  too  much  at  ease  ?  When 
I  have  two  or  three  times  looked  at  my  fan  and  bowed, 
I  shall  not  know  what  attitude  to  take,  for  that  means  of 
preserving  one’s  self-possession,  already  rather  worn  out, 
will  be  of  no  further  avail.  If  at  least  1  had  an  eye-glass 
like  this,”  added  she,  pointing  to  Edgar’s,  “  I  should 
amuse  myself  in  looking  here  and  there,  and  I  should 
have  more  confidence. 

“  The  habit  of  using  a  glass,”  continued  she,  smiling, 
“  gives  a  malevolent  air  which  takes  away  from  any 
.awkwardness,  and  I  believe  that  is  why,  with  such 
excellent  sight,  you  alwjiys  carry  that  eye-glass.” 

“  Would  you  like  me  to  lend  it  to  you  this  evening  r” 
said  Edgar  ;  “  I  thought  just  now  of  offering  it  to  you.” 

“  No,  thank  you,”  said  she,  “  I  can  see  better  with¬ 
out  it.” 

“  You  believe  so,”  said  Edgar,  badly  hiding  a  smile ; 
“  I  assure  you  that  you  would  not  be  a  moment  weary  if 
you  used  this  eye-glass  to  observe  all  this  company.” 

“  How  ?”  replied  Valentine,  astonished  ;  “  it  is  thci; 
very  extraordinary  ?” 

Then  suddenly,  as  a  thought  struck  her — 

“  In  fact,  I  remember — M.  de  I'ontvcnel  and  M. 
Narvaux  have  often  noticed  that  eye-glass  to  me  as  a 
singular  thing  whose  mystery  they  wished  to  discover, 
and  which - ’’ 

“  Indeed  ?”  interrupted  Edgar,  uneasily. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Valentine  ;  “  we  had  even  formed  a 
plan  for  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  it,  and  for  giving 
you  a  prettier  one.  I  don’t  remember  much  of  the  detail 
of  this  grand  plot ;  I  only  know  I  was  in  it.” 
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“  If  that  were  so,”  said  Edgar,  rather  troubled,  “  to 
spoil  their  plot  you  must  be  in  mine,  and  you  must 
promise  me  perfect  discretion  necessary  to  an  important 
secret.” 

“  Oh,  I  swear  to  you  I  will  be  discreet !”  exclaimed 
Valentine,  seeing  that  M.  de  Lorville  was  in  earnest. 

“  I  can  trust  to  you  ?”  he  replied,  still  hesitating. 

“  I  might  take  offence  at  such  a  question,  but  I  prefer 
answering  simply,  yes.” 

“  Well,”  said  Edgar,  “  now  that  our  interests  are  the 
same,  it  is  the  time  to  reveal  a  secret  to  you  which  will 
explain  all  my  conduct.” 

“  Tell  me,”  replied  Valentine  impatiently,  for,  hearing 
several  carriages  enter  the  courtyard  of  the  house,  she 
foresaw  that  Edgar  would  not  have  time  to  finish  his 
story — “  some  one  is  coming  :  tell  me - ” 

“  It  is  too  late  to  explain  this  wonderful  affiir  to  you  ; 
try  not  to  let  it  be  noticed,  and  especially  conceal  your 
astonishment  when - ” 

He  could  add  no  more.  Madame  de  Fontvenel,  her 
son  and  daughter,  were  announced.  Valentine  hastened 
to  hide  the  eye-glass  in  her  waistband,  postponing  the 
trial  of  it  until  she  could  do  so  without  appearing 
strange.  Madame  de  Clairange,  knowing  that  several 
presons  were  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  imme¬ 
diately  came  in  :  she  was  pale,  not  having  used  any 
rouge,  contrary  to  her  custom  -,  but  not  through  forget¬ 
fulness,  for  she  had  intended  to  omit  it.  The  sorrowful 
look  of  a  sensitively-affected  woman  appeared  indispen¬ 
sable  to  her  that  day. 

Valentine  would  have  liked  to  have  used  the  eye-glass 
in  looking  at  her,  and  to  have  found  out  what  was  pre¬ 
occupying  her  so  much,  but  at  present  there  was  not 
sufficient  company  in  the  room  for  any  of  her  actions  to 
pass  unperceived.  Besides,  every  one  was  speaking  to 
her,  was  occupied  with  her,  and  one  cannot  well  observe 
others  when  one  is  the  centre  of  observation. 

The  members  of  the  two  families  admitted  to  hear 
the  reading  of  the  contract  arrived.  Madame  de  Mont- 
bert,  who  for  the  first  time  came  to  the  house  of 
Madame  de  Clairange,  was  received  by  her  with  an 
eager  politeness  strangely  contrasting  with  that  air  of 
affectionate  languor  which  she  had  assumed  for  the 
evening. 

“  I  caused  you  much  pain  the  other  evening,  my  dear 
Valentine,”  said  Madame  de  Montbert  to  her  future 
niece,  “  but  I  did  it  expressly — that  is  my  excuse ; 
besides,  Edgar  has  been  so  happy  from  the  grief  which 
he  caused  you,  that  }’ou  will  pardon  me,  will  you 
not  ?” 

As  Valentine  was  about  to  answer,  Madame  de 
Clairange  came  to  speak  to  them,  and  from  that  minute 
Madame  de  Champlery’s  penance  commenced  -,  the 
number  of  unsuitable  things  which  her  stepmother  con¬ 
trived  to  say  in  less  than  ten  minutes  was  a  real  problem  ; 
nothing  could  be  less  explicable  than  this  absolute  want 
of  tact,  of  good  taste,  in  a  person  who  w'as  not  under 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  emotion,  and  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  always  selecting  what  was  best  to  be  said 
or  done.  It  was  inconceivable  how,  having  succeeded 
in  acquiring  virtues  most  difficult  to  practise,  she  had 
missed  this  quality  :  it  is,  that  good  taste  is  the  delicacy 


of  the  mind,  and  therefore  it  can  be  neither  imitated  nor 
.acquired. 

“  Are  you  unwell  ?”  asked  Madame  de  Fontvenel  of 
Madame  de  Clairange,  who  seemed  to  be  expecting  this 
question. 

“  Such  a  day  as  this  is  always  so  painful  to  us  !”  she 
replied,  feigning  to  repress  an  emotion  which  she  did 
not  feel.  •'  I  cannot  bear  to  be  separated  from  Valen¬ 
tine.  The  first  time  she  married  I  suffered  much,  but 
I  feel  still  sadder  to-day.  Since  her  husband’s  death  she 
has  been  given  back  to  me,  and  I  hoped  to  keep  her 
near  me  longer.” 

Valentine,  feeling  how  ill-timed  was  the  mention  of 
her  first  marri.age  at  this  moment,  did  all  she  could  to 
interrupt  so  unskilfully-commenced  a  lamentation  ;  but 
it  was  not  easy  to  stop  Madame  de  Clairange  when  once 
she  was  launched  in  a  sentimental  strain  which  she 
thought  becoming  and  the  parallel  between  the  two 
marriages  being  established,  it  had  to  be  submitted  to 
until  the  end. 

By  her  singular  position  Valentine  then  felt  all  sorts 
of  embarrassment,  that  of  a  young  girl  on  her  marriage, 
and  that  of  a  widow  who  enters  on  a  second  union. 
Fortunately,  M.  de  Lorville,  whose  presence  added  still 
more  to  this  torment,  had  pity  on  her,  and  put  an  end 
to  this  conversation  by  asking  Madame  de  Clairange  if 
the  notary  were  arrived. 

“  He  is  there,”  said  she,  pointing  to  her  other 
drawing-room  ;  “he  is  waiting  for  us.” 

Then  the  company  went  into  the  next  room,  and 
every  one  took  his  seat  gravely  to  listen  to  the  reading 
of  the  contract. 

At  the  moment  when  the  notary  commenced  to  read, 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  pompous  arrival  of  a  relation. 

It  was  a  bride,  brilliant  with  gold  and  jewellery. 
M.  de  Lorville  did  not  recognise  this  woman,  the  sight 
of  whom  ought  to  have  moved  him  at  such  a  moment. 
He  could  not  imagine  under  that  cloud  of  white  feathers, 
through  those  piles  of  blonde,  under  those  heavy  sets 
of  jewels,  that  young,  beautiful  girl  whose  simple  attire 
had  formerly  charmed  his  eyes  ;  he  could  not  recognise 
the  sylph-like  Madlle.  d’Armilly  under  that  grand¬ 
mother’s  costume.  Yet  it  was  really  she  ;  but  she  had 
fallen  into  the  error  common  to  brides,  who,  in  their 
haste  to  wear  toilettes  forbidden  to  young  girls,  load 
themselves  like  old  women. 

Madlle.  d’Armilly  having  married  a  cousin  of  Madame 
de  Champlery,  had  been  invited  only  for  the  signing  of 
the  contract,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  had  hastened 
her  arrival  to  hear  it  read. 

This  curiosity  of  suspicious  relations  did  not  surprise 
M.  de  Lorville ;  no  interested  feeling,  no  narrow  calcu¬ 
lation,  could  astonish  him  in  that  languid  young  nymph, 
whose  sordid  weaknesses  he  knew.  In  spite  of  her 
dissimulation,  Valentine’s  first  rival  could  not  conceal 
her  vexation  ;  it  showed  through  her  offensive  compli¬ 
ments  and  praises,  which  seemed  to  menace  the  happiness 
for  which  she  expressed  so  many  wishes. 

Valentine  had  never  liked  Madlle.  d’Armilly,  perhaps 
because  Madame  de  Clairange  was  always  citing  her  as 
a  model  for  young  women,  and  exaggerating  her  gentle¬ 
ness  and  modesty  j  so,  by  an  instinctive  desire  to  preserve 
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her  illusions,  Valentine  would  not  try  the  magical  eye¬ 
glass  upon  her  dear  Stephanie,  but  fearlessly  turned  it 
to  her  new  cousin,  whose  brilliant  and  studied  toilette 
formed  an  excuse  for  this  particular  attention. 

The  notary  continued  reading,  and  every  one  listening 
attentively  to  the  different  clauses  of  the  contract,  Valen¬ 
tine  thought  the  moment  favourable.  Madlle.  d’Armilly 
lent  so  great  an  attention  to  this  reading  that  she  could 
be  watched  for  a  long  while  without  noticing  it. 

Suddenly  Valentine  saw  her  make  a  surprised  move¬ 
ment  at  a  certain  article  of  the  contract  which  she  had 
not  herself  listened  to.  She  put  up  her  glass,  and  began 
to  look  at  her. 

At  first  Valentine  remained  stupefied  for  a  moment, 
and  as  though  frightened  at  this  marvel.  Though  M. 
de  Lorville  had  warned  her,  and  she  had  promised  him 
to  give  no  sign  of  astonishment,  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  hide  her  surprise  ;  she  suddenly  put  her  hand  to 
her  eyes,  as  a  person  who  believes  he  dreams  ;  and  all, 
seeing  her  thus  affected,  thought  she  was  wiping  away 
tears  of  emotion  and  gratitude,  touched  by  the  sacrifices 
which  M.  dc  Lorville  made  in  her  favour,  and  of  which 
this  deed  informed  her ;  but  Valentine  knew  nothing  of 
all  that,  and  the  talisman  with  which  Edgar  had  just 
intrusted  her  occupied  her  much  more  than  the  fortune 
which  he  secured  to  her.  She  only  learnt  that  clause 
of  the  contract  by  the  thoughts  of  her  cousin,  who  said 
to  herself,  “  He  settles  five  hundred  thousand  francs  on 

her !  he  is  very  generous  !  If  I  had  known  that - ” 

Then  turning  a  most  tender  glance  upon  her  husband, 
which  seemed  to  say,  “  I  love  you,”  she  thought,  “  I 
should  not  have  been  compelled  to  have  married  so  ugly 
a  man  for  so  little !” 

There  was  so  comical  a  contrast  between  this  tender 
glance  and  the  thought  so  full  of  disgust,  that  in  spite 
of  the  solemnity  of  such  a  moment,  Valentine  began  to 
laugh.  A  glance  from  M.  de  Lorville  restored  her  to  a 
suitable  gravity  ;  then  she  tried  to  remember  all  Edgar’s 
behaviour,  and  to  explain  it  by  the  talisman  confided 
to  her.  In  Valentine’s  place,  another  woman  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  discovery,  and  would  have  quickly  tried 
to  remember  if,  since  her  acquaintance  with  M.  de  Lor¬ 
ville,  she  had  had  no  thoughts  which  she  would  have 
wished  to  conceal ;  but  Madame  de  Champlery  knew 
how  much  she  gained  by  being  read  to  have  any  fear  of 
the  past. 

“  That  was  the  reason  he  loved  me,”  thought  she ; 
“  this  eye-glass  seems  to  have  been  invented  to  reveal 
my  true  nature,  for  me  alone,  in  fact,  who  have  such 
visible  defects,  and  who  never  dissimulate  anything  but 
my  good  feelings.” 

Then  she  was  lost  in  conjectures  as  to  the  history  of 
this  wonder,  and  it  was  not  for  some  time  that  she  felt 
sufficiently  recovered  from  her  surprise  to  make  a  second 
trial. 

Madame  de  Clairange,  seated  opposite  her,  had  her 
eyes  drooped,  her  head  languidly  bent  down,  her  arm 
softly  laid  upon  a  sofa-cushion,  and  she  appeared  to  wish 
to  remain  for  some  time  in  this  attitude,  inspired  by 
melancholy.  Valentine  profited  by  this  moment  to  turn 
the  glass  upon  her  thoughts. 

“  Yes,  it  is  just  so,”  thought  Madame  de  Clairange, 


“  that  Valentine’s  mother  would  have  looked  to¬ 
day.” 

So  Madlle.  Mars  might  have  said  in  studying  a  new 
part,  “It  is  just  so  that  Madlle.  Contat  would  have 
played  it.” 

In  spite  of  the  sad  memory  evoked  in  Valentine’s 
thoughts,  she  smiled  disdainfully,  and  to  turn  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  things  she  looked  towards  Madame  dc 
Montbert,  whose  dissatisfied  air  struck  her. 

“  I  do  not  really  know,”  she  was  thinking,  “  what  is 
the  matter  with  Valentine  this  evening;  she  does  nothing 
but  laugh  in  a  most  unsuitable  manner.” 

This  lesson  restored  Madame  de  Champlery’s  gravity : 
she  renounced  the  pleasure  of  thus  studying  her  friends, 
and  immediately  became  grave  and  sad,  as  was  suitable 
during  this  .solemn  reading. 

At  last  it  was  over ;  every  one  came  in  turn  to  sign 
the  contract,  and  conversation  became  general.  Valen¬ 
tine  found  this  dreaded  evening  very  amusing  ;  as  soon 
as  she  was  a  moment  alone  she  began  to  use  her  glass, 
and  the  interest  and  pleasure  she  felt  can  be  well  under¬ 
stood.  The  principal  members  of  the  family  having 
signed  their  names,  M.  de  Fontvenel’s  turn  came.  Valen¬ 
tine  noticed  that  the  pen  trembled  in  his  hand  ;  she 
watched  him  with  curiosity,  and  his  thoughts  profoundly 
touched  her.  “  Coumge,”  thought  he  ;  “  she  has  never 
loved  me,  and  does  not  know  how  I  regret  her.  I  ought 
not  to  be  sad,  my  friend  will  be  so  happy  !” 

Touched  by  this  noble  sentiment,  she  approached  him, 
and  holding  out  her  hand,  said — 

“  You  will  always  be  our  best  friend.”  She  uttered 
these  words  in  that  affectionate  tone  which  cures  all 
wounds  ;  M.  de  Fontvenel  kissed  her  hand  gratefully, 
touched  to  see  that  she  had  understood  him.  It  is  so 
sweet  to  feel  that  she  who  causes  our  emotion  shares  it 
with  us. 

After  M.  de  Fontvenel,  a  young  man  whom  M.  de 
Lorville  had  just  introduced  to  Valentine  approached 
the  table  to  sign  ;  it  was  the  same  writer  whom  Edgar 
had  met  in  the  house  of  the  Rue  du  Bac,  and  with  whom 
he  had  since  become  intimately  connected  !  Madame  de 
Champlery,  struck  by  the  clever  face  of  the  young  writer, 
watched  him  whilst  he  signed. 

“  Poor  Angeline !  our  marriage  is  very  uncertain,” 
thought  he. 

Then  giving  the  pen  to  another,  he  walked  away, 
thinking — 

“  How  graceful  all  these  women  are  !  The  Duchesse 

de - is  charming;  Angeline  is  pretty,  but  she  has  not 

that  bearing,  that  ease  of  manners  of  women  in  high  life. 
Her  letter  to  me  this  morning  caused  me  much  pain ;  she 
weeps  night  and  day  ! — poor  child  ! — but  no  matter,  I 
ought  not  to  write  again  to  her;  her  father  opposing  our 
union,  it  would  be  dishonourable,  and,  besides,  it  is  a  folly 
at  my  age  to  wish  to  marry — in  four  years,  if  my  great 
work  is  successful,  I  shall  be  in  the  Conseil  d’Etat,  and 
I  then  could  choose.” 

“  There  is  a  young  man  who  does  not  want  for  am¬ 
bition,”  thought  Valentine.  “  Ah  !  if  he  possessed  this 
talisman !” 

During  this  time  Edgar  took  pleasure  in  watching 
Madame  de  Champlery’s  astonishment  at  each  new  ob- 
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servation  with  which  the  eye-glass  furnished  her,  and 
smiled  at  all  the  contrivances  she  employed  to  conceal 
her  use  of  it.  Still  he  felt  a  slight  feeling  of  vexation  ; 
he  was  a  little  provoked  at  Valentine’s  apparent  forget¬ 
fulness  of  him,  and  he  pondered  why  she  did  not  seek 
to  guess  his  thoughts. 

“  Because  I  know  them,”  said  she,  passing  rapidly 
before  him ;  and  M.  de  Lorville,  in  his  turn,  was  be¬ 
wildered  at  receiving  an  answer  to  thoughts  which  he 
had  not  expressed. 

“  A  thousand  thousand  compliments,  dear  Edgar,” 
exclaimed  a  voice  well  known  to  Valentine  ;  “  receive 
all  my  sincere  wishes.  Ah  !  most  sincere,  do  not  doubt 
of  it.  It  is  not  Frederick  Narvaux  who  has  ever  deceived 
anybody,  at  least  not  his  male  friends  ;  as  for  the  ladies, 
I  would  not  answer  for  it.  I  do  not  make  myself  out 
better  than  I  am.” 

“  Such  sincere  wishes  are  sure  of  being  welcome,” 
replied  M.  de  Lorville  in  a  mocking  tone.  “  Believe  me 
that  I  deeply  feel  them,  my  dear  fellow.  I  owe  you 
more  than  you  think.” 

“  You  hear  him  ?”  said  M.  Narvaux  to  a  person  with 
whom  he  had  come ;  then  he  began  to  talk  to  the  latter 
in  a  confidential  tone,  which  excited  Valentine’s  curiosity. 
She  listened,  and  heard  M.  Narvaux  say  in  a  low  tone — 

“  If  it  had  not  been  for  me  this  marriage  would  never 
have  taken  place.  Edgar  suddenly  went  off ;  he  would 
hear  nothing  more  of  it ;  I  hastened  after  him  ;  I  made 
him  feel  that  things  had  gone  too  far,  that  he  could  not 
break  it  off;  I  spoke  of  the  despair  of  Madame  de 
Champlery — in  fact,  I  did  so  much  that  he  marries  hei 
to-day.” 

Valentine,  ignorant  of  the  degree*  of  lying  of  which 
M.  Narvaux  was  capable,  really  believed  that  she  had 
been  slandered  to  Edgar,  and  that,  without  the  talisman 
which  had  permitted  him  to  read  her  heart,  he  would 
perhaps  have  ceased  to  love  her  ;  then  she  felt  grateful 
to  M.  Narvaux  for  having  sought  to  justify  her,  and  she 
began  to  watch  him,  not  doubting  that  thoughts  en¬ 
veloped  so  coarsely  would  gain  by  being  read.  She 
looked  at  him  the  moment  w’hen,  boasting  of  having 
caused  this  marriage,  he  was  thinking — 

“  Cursed  marriage  !  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  but - ” 


This  time  Valentine  was  so  surprised,  so  alarmed  at 
such  an  extreme  of  falseness,  that  she  looked  towards 
Edgar  to  find  a  refuge  against  so  much  malice  in  the 
heart  where  she  was  beloved  then,  as  if  fascinated  by 
the  evil  and  the  curiosity  which  he  inspired,  she  a  second 
time  watched  M.  Narvaux. 

“  What  do  I  see  ?”  thought  he,  “  Edgar’s  eye-glass 
in  the  hands  of  his  betrothed  !  There  is  some  mystery 
in  that !  If  I  could  steal  that  eye-glass  from  her  a  mo¬ 
ment — yes,  I  will  know  what  I  have  to  depend  upon.” 

Valentine  trembled  ;  she  then  understood  all  the 
danger  of  such  a  talisman  in  the  hands  of  a  wicked 
man,  and  she  appreciated  more  than  ever  the  nobility 
of  M.  de  Lorville’s  character  in  remembering  his  con¬ 
duct  since  he  had  possessed  it.  Ah !  how  dear  that 
thought  made  him  to  her  !  Absorbed  by  the  sweet 
thoughts  inspired  by  this  reflection,  Valentine  scarcely 
replied  to  the  compliments,  the  farewells  of  the  relations 
and  friends  who  were  departing. 

When  all  were  gone,  Edgar  asked  her  the  cause  of 
this  profound  reverie. 

“  I  was  thinking  of  this  talisman,”  she  replied,  “  .and 
of  the  noble  use  you  have  made  of  it.” 

“  I  have  not,  then,  done  wrong  to  confide  it  to  you,” 
said  Edgar. 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  but  love  you  the  more  in  re 
membering  that  this  supernatural  penetration  has  been 
used  for  the  discovery  of  my  tenderness  and  your  friend’s 
misfortune ;  that  you  have  employed  this  dangerous 
power  only  for  two  generous  actions.” 

“  Since  this  talisman  has  won  me  your  love,  keep  it  ; 
I  no  longer  need  it ;  the  thoughts  of  acquaintances 
begin  to  weary  me,  and  as  for  yours,  you  will  tell  them 
to  me.” 

“  I  accept  it,”  said  Valentine  tenderly,  “but  if  ever 
you  doubt  me,  I  shall  return  it  to  you.” 

M.  and  Madame  de  Lorville  are  still  the  possessors  of 
this  eye-glass  ;  they  carefully  conceal  it  from  the  wiclted 
and  the  ambitious — a  useless  precaution.  This  talisman 
would  be  powerless  in  their  hands,  for  the  mind  must 
be  free,  and  the  heart  pure,  to  judge  the  world  as  it  is  ; 
to  see  without  illusions,  one  must  have  nothing  to  desire  ; 
to  observe  without  malevolence,  one  must  h.ave  nothing 
to  conceal. 


GOOD-BYE. 


Ah  !  when  we  wait  to  say,  “  Farewell,’ 
How  swift  the  moments  fly  ! 

’Tis  but  our  hearts  are  standing  still. 
While  murmuring,  “  Good-bye.” 

We  find  no  words  which  half  our  love 
Or  half  our  grief  imply. 

And  the  suppress’d  though  choking  sob 
Drowns  e’en  our  sad  “  Good-bye.” 


Still  there  are  looks  more  eloquent : 

The  language  of  the  eye 
Speaks  to  the  heart,  while  quivering  li  i^ 
But  frame  that  word  “  Good-bye.’ 

E’en  Heaven  itself  appears  more  bright 
When  thinking  that  on  high 
They  part  no  more,  nor  ever  speak, 

Nor  ever  hear  “  Good-bye.” 
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CHATEAUX  D’ESPAGNE. 


I  AM  a  master-builder  of  these  delightful  airy  nothings ; 

run  up  palatial  residences  at  a  moment’s  notice ; 
make  bricks  without  straw  ;  and  am  a  fairy  Cubitt, 
building  these  pleasant  foundationless  castles  in  the  air, 
which  a  puff  can  demolish,  root  and  branch.  A  waste 
of  time,  you  say,  my  critical  friend  ?  Perhaps  not ;  are 
there  to  be  no  cakes  and  ale  because  you  lack  imagina¬ 
tion  ?  Are  we  to .  stigmatise  as  foolish  day-dreams 
which  raise  us  out  of  the  dull  realities  of  plodding, 
cvery-day  existence,  simply  because  they  are  impossible 
to  realise  ?  Lazarus  lies  downcast,  dirty,  and  with  a 
dreary  sense  of  utter  miser)',  when,  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  down,  affairs  change.  The  smell  of  the 
stew-pans  arises,  fragrant  with  spices,  promising  a  rich 
repast  to  his  hungry  inner  man  ;  he  sees  the  omnipotent 
gliding  about,  rosy  and  white-capped,  ladle  in  hand, 
intent  on  the  preparation  of  the  repast  so  soon  to  be  laid 
on  the  polished  mahogany  of  his  lord.  Dives.  His  rags, 
dirty  and  torn,  are  exchanged  by  a  courteous,  respectful 
valet  for  imperial  purple  and  linen  of  the  finest  texture. 
He  takes  his  seat  at  the  table  of  his  well-bred  host, 
another  man.  Can  it  be  the  half-starved,  miserable 
wretch  who  knocked  at  the  gate  ten  minutes  before, 
and,  not  having  his  card  of  invitation  in  his  pocket,  was 
refused  admittance  ?  A  Barmecide  feast  ?  T ruly  so, 
O  critic  ;  but  the  serviettes  and  cloth  are  of  the  finest 
damask,  the  glass  Defries’  best,  cut,  and  of  elegant 
design.  Where  will  you  find  a  more  noble  centrepiece, 
or  where  is  the  silver  of  purer  metal  ?  Is  Lazarus  the 
poorer  for  having  for  a  little  time  forgotten  his  poverty 
and  sorrows,  and  allowed  his  imagination  to  run  riot  ? 
Puck  no  doubt  thought  himself  a  very  clever  young  gentle¬ 
man  with  his  boast  of  putting  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes,  but  I  boldly  throw  down  my  gauntlet  of 
defiance,  and  challenge  him  to  compete  with  me.  Forty 
minutes,  forsooth  !  Why,  I  can  transport  myself  in  a 
tenth  part  of  the  time  into  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
dine  at  Les  Trois  Freres,  in  Paris,  flirt  with  a  dark-eyed 
senora  in  Cadiz,  pay  my  homage  at  the  Vatican,  chaffer 
with  black-browed  Hassan  in  the  slave-market  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  to  the  value  of  yonder  beauteous,  love- 
inspiring  Georgian  that  has  given  my  heart  such  a  shock, 
ride  a  race  with  Abou  Ben  Hoolam  across  the  Arabian 
desert — yes,  and  beat  him,  too,  on  his  own  ground. 
Who  can  defeat  me,  mounted  on  a  daughter  of  the  wind, 
as  I  am  ?  one  of  the  pure  old  stock,  with  a  pedigree  as 
noble  as  a  Montmorency.  ’Tis  true  my  hair  is  powdered 
grey  in  the  contest,  that  I  pant  and  flush,  and  that  every 
nerve  of  my  gallant  steed  quivers  with  the  excitement — 
but  am  I  not  exultant,  do  I  not  ride  away  laughing  tri¬ 
umphantly  with  the  hard-earned  prize  dangling  at  my 
saddle-bow  ?  On,  on  to  gorgeous  India,  a  glance  at 
..Calcutta  and  its  palaces,  a  shot  at  a  tiger,  and  I  am  in 
the  land  of  Confucius,  lunching  off  puppy-dog  and  bird- 
nest  soup,  and  making  myself  hot  and  uncomfortable  in 
the  pursuit  of  rice  under  the  difficulty  of  chopsticks — 
across  the  Pacific — peaceful  only  in  name  ;  by  the  way, 
how  delightful  it  is,  this  magnificent  summer  weather, 


slowly  but  surely  sailing  on  its  blue  waters,  and  nearing 
our  destination — the  great  republic — day  by  day  !  A 
well-appointed  steamer,  polite  and  gentlemanly  officers, 
a  courteous  captain,  ever  looking  after  the  comfort  of  his 
family  for  the  time  being,  a  liberal  cuisine  and  jolly 
fellow  voyageurs,  what  more  can  man  desire  to  while 
away  the  dreary  passage  ?  Panama  at  last,  and  we  ex¬ 
change  Neptune  for  the  snorting,  panting  demon  of 
steam — the  broad  Atlantic,  another  sea  journey,  and 
busy  Liverpool  is  reached.  Safely  seated  in  a  comfortable 
first-class  carriage,  I  am  swiftly  drawn  back  to  dear  old 
dirty  London,  and  arrive  at  my  desolate  chambers  in 
time  to  finish  the  cup  of  tea  poured  out  only  just  before 
I  started  on  my  tour  round  the  world.  Could  Puck  with 
his  girdle  beat  this  ?  I  came  home  tired  and  slightly  bad- 
tempered  with  my  day’s  contest  with  the  world — thelarder 
is  empty,  everything  conduces  to  make  me  feel  at  war 
with  society  in  general,  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  would  lead 
me  to  throw  stones  at  my  respected  grandmother,  could 
that  lady  appear  in  the  flesh,  when  with  a  flash  of  ima¬ 
gination  the  cloud  vanishes.  Am  I  not  invited  to  the 
grand  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House,  given  by  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor?  The  new  one  of  course-,  not 
that  the  great  civic  potentate  ever  dies,  like  the  old  kings 
of  France.  The  cry  is,  “  Le  roi  est  mort,  vive  le  roi !” 
Shall  I  go  ?  There  lies  the  card  of  invitation  in  all  its 
costly  gilding,  magnificent  to  the  eye,  and  conveying  to 
the  possessor  a  pleasing  idea  of  the  sumptuous  nature  of 
the  repast  to  which  he  is  bidden,  when  even  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  attend  is  of  such  a  nature,  for  the  magnates  east 
of  Temple  Bar,  like  Todgers,  can  do  it  when  they  like. 
Dressed  at  last,  and  off  I  dash  in  my  hansom.  You  see 
I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  my  own  cabrio¬ 
let,  but  what  may  I  not  attain  some  day  ?  What  will 
not  sheer  hard  work  accomplish,  if  I  ride  the  horse  of 
opportunity  with  a  firm  scat  and  steady  hand  ?  Shall  I 
not  some  day  ride  in  first  past  the  post  of  fame,  saluted 
victor  by  a  thousand  clamorous  voices  and  gleaming  eyes  ? 
As  I  roll  down  Cheapside,  bright  with  glittering  lights, 
I  feel  my  full  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Am  I  not  on  my  way  to  revel  with  one  whom  kings  do 
not  disdain  to  meet  ?  What  a  dinner  !  Triumphs  of  culi¬ 
nary  art  are  on  every  side.  Soyer’s  mouth  would  have 
watered  could  he  have  seen  them,  and  Francatelli  con¬ 
fessed  with  despair  that  he  was  beaten.  My  worthy  alder- 
manic  friend,  probable  future  inmate  of  the  Mansion 
House,  I  would  advise  you  to  be  careful  of  that  green 
fat  you  eye  so  lovingly  as  it  reposes  in  its  bed  of  soup. 
There  is  a  to-morrow,  remember,  most  sage  and  learned 
doomer  of  street  Arabs  to  reformatories,  and  even  you, 
civic  Jupiter  as  you  seem,  may  find  that  aldermanic 
stomachs  are  not  free  from  the  ills  of  humanity.  Beware, 
therefore,  O  most  rotund  !  of  turtle  and  its  consequences, 
which,  I  take  it,  are  a  visit  from  your  particular  .^scu- 
lapius,  which  results  in  the  dreaded  blue  pill.  Mr.  Toole 
passes  the  loving  cup,  and  oratory  rules  the  board.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  Guildhall  speeches  that  they  are  mild  as 
the  dove  in  their  nature-,  milkis  not  more  harmless — in  fact. 
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not  so  much  since  the  introduction  of  Simpson.  No  satire ; 
nothing  of  bitterness  ;  the  land  is  comforted  with  the  idea 
that  all  is  peace,  rival  ministers  hob-nob  with  gusto,  Tory 
meets  Whig,  without  the  clash  of  arms,  and  with  the 
political  war-paint  washed  ofF,  and  the  Senate  is  at  rest. 
Look  at  yonder  proud  military  chief:  who  would  think, 
to  see  him  now,  as  he  smiles  courteous  assent  to  his 
fair  neighbour  on  the  right,  that  his  sword  was  late  so 
deeply  red  on  a  field  of  dreadful  carnage?  that  he  boldly 
led  that  desperate  forlorn  hope,  and  only  escaped  with 
life  by  a  miracle  ?  Then  that  mighty  lawyer,  whose 
keen  eloquence  has  so  often  turned  the  tide  of  wordy 
battle — whose  cross-examinations  have  reduced  to  a 
state  of  abject  misery  countless  unlucky  witnesses,  would 
you  be  surprised  to  find  him  the  most  affable  of  men  ? 
Gaze  at  my  Lord  Chief  Justice — who  so  terrible  as  he 
when  robed  in  his  garb  of  justice,  and  conveying  the 
idea  of  penal  servitude  in  his  every  glance  to  the  unhappy 
delinquent  before  him  ?  The  tone  in  which  he  is  now 
returning  thanks  is  extremely  different  to  that  in  which 
he  yesterday  passed  sentence  on  miserable  Bill  Sykes. 
There,  it  has  been  a  delightful  evening,  a  dinner  without 
fault,  the  richest  wines,  noble  company.  Coffee  is  over, 
and  the  guests  depart.  Does  the  Right  Honourable  the 
I^rd  Mayor  sleep  and  exist  in  his  robes  ?  I  fancy  not. 
Perhaps  when  he  retires,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  his 
valet,  he  is  as  other  men.  The  lights  are  extinguished, 
the  waiters  count  the  spoons,  ransack  the  dessert,  and 
once  more  the  ninth  of  November  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
How  cold !  the  fire  has  gone  out ;  why,  I  have  been 
indulging  in  another  of  my  castles,  for  this  is  surely  not 
where  I  have  been  dreaming  of.  Well,  I  have  passed 
an  hour  in  pleasant  thought,  and  can  be  no  worse. 

Suppose  I  wish  to  travel,  and  Fortune  refuses  the 
means  ?  I  have  read,  and  have  my  fanciful  castle- build¬ 
ing  trade  to  assist  me ;  why  should  I  remain  at  home, 
what  country  so  far  distant  that  my  imagination  cannot 
reach  it  ?  Shall  -we  go  a  little  tour  ?  Sunny  Spain,  the 
Spain  of  Cervantes,  is  before  us — here  I  am,  England 
far  behind  me,  strolling  down  the  Plaza  del  Sol,  strange 
sights  meet  my  eyesight  at  every  step ;  look  one  instant 
at  that  graceful  donna  coming  this  way ;  can  anything  be 
more  charming  than  the  tout-ensemble  she  presents  ? 
Would  St.  Anthony  himself  have  resisted  if  attacked  by 
that  lightning  glance  ?  Pity,  by  the  way,  that  Spanish 
ladies  are  learning  to  forego  the  graceful  mantilla  for  the 
fashionable  bonnet  of  their  Parisian  sisterhood ;  it  is 
certainly  a  movement  on  the  crab  principle.  I  expect  to 
see  my  old  friend  and  crony,  Don  Quixote,  in  real,  live, 
veritable  flesh,  pass  me  at  every  step.  I  did  not  believe 
in  him  in  England,  but  here  who  can  resist  the  influence 
of  this  old-fashioned  land  ?  Sancho  Panza,  full  of  wise 
saws  and  sayings,  is  just  mounting  his  mule,  en  route  to 
his  new  government  of  Barataria.  Here  are  the  same 
eternal  mooners  I  saw  hours  since,  and,  as  I  live,  smoking 
the  same  cigarette,  to  all  appearance,  that  I  left  them 
with.  They  seem  poor,  do  nothing  but  lounge  about 
in  their  cloaks,  and  yet  are  always  smoking.  I  can  almost 
fancy  myself  in  the  old  days  of  the  Inquisition  and  terrible 
Father  Dominic.  Can  you  not  hear  the  groans  of  the  tor¬ 
tured  victim  in  that  stone  room  of  horrors  ?  Gloves  that 
crush  the  fingers  to  the  bone,  iron  boots  that  smash  the 


foot  and  leg  utterly  out  of  human  shape,  huge  mallets, 
pincers,  the  Virgin’s  kiss,  and  all  the  other  implements 
of  their  devilish  art;  the  executioner  and  assistants, 
careless  of  the  torments  they  inflict,  the  fire  blazing  in 
the  brazier,  and  every  preparation  made  to  compel  the 
sufferer  to  recant — what  faith  so  strong  as  to  stand  it  ? 
Bah  !  let  us  get  out  into  the  fresh,  pure  air  of  heaven  once 
more.  Away  to  the  land  of  song,  the  land  of  beauty,  love, 
and  sunshine — Italy,  the  garden  of  Europe,  the  mother 
of  art.  Shall  we  commence  our  journey  with  a  peep 
at  the  sea-born  city,  Venice  ?  Very  changed  since  the 
days  when  it  was  robed  in  its  regal  splendour,  decked 
in  its  bridal  veil  of  costly  lace,  and  going  in  virgin  inno¬ 
cence  to  the  arms  of  the  expectant  bridegroom,  the 
lordly  Adriatic.  One  can’t  help  thinking  that  every 
one  must  have  rheumatics  in  a  city  where  the  streets  are 
of  water,  and  the  roads  bridges.  Carnival  time  !  What 
a  scene  the  Ridotto  presents  !  Could  anything  be  more 
gay  or  brilliant  ?  Sparkling  lights,  magnificent  costumes 
of  all  ages  and  lands,  flashing  eyes  and  soft  amorous 
whispers — everything  calculated  to  make  poor  mortality 
forget  the  past  and  defy  the  future ;  shall  we  not  be  merry  ? 

How  many  heads  have  trembled  at  accusations 
dropped  into  that  lion’s  mouth  !  Could  marble  speak, 
what  tales  would  be  unfolded  as  to  the  terrible  secret 
council  and  its  Draconian  laws  !  It  is  sad  to  see  how 
thou  art  fallen,  most  beautiful  Venice,  since  the  days 
when  Othello,  most  valiant  of  Moors,  in  spite  of  dusky 
skin,  won  and  wed  fair  Desdemona.  But,  who  knows  ? 
m.ay  not  the  day  of  thy  regeneration  be  at  hand,  and 
may  you  not  once  more  rise  from  your  dust,  a  maritime 
pheenix,  and  rule  the  seas  ?  But  I  must  away  on  my 
tour  ;  a  hasty  glance  at  Ferrara  and  its  old  ruined  castle 
I  must  have,  for  I  have  always  promised  myself  a  peep 
at  the  place  made  famous,  to  me,  by  the  sad  fate  of 
Hugo,  and  the  equally  sad,  though  more  uncertain, 
destiny  of  poor,  loving,  erring  Parisina.  On  to  Naples  ! 
“  See  Naples  and  die”  may  be  an  exaggerated  proverb, 
but  it  is  certainly  worth  a  great  sacrifice  to  behold. 
What  can  rival  its  beauteous  bay ;  its  mountain  in  the 
distance — distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  in 
this  instance — its  palaces  and  lazzaroni,  all  mixed  up 
together;  its  general  air  of  soft,  southern,  loving  languor; 
its  blue  sky,  and  warm,  brightly-shining  sun  ? 

I  shall  not  have  time  for  Rome  and  the  Vatican,  for 
my  leave  is  nearly  up.  No  matter,  I  have  enjoyed  my 
outing  ;  not  kept  to  the  beaten  track,  ci  la  Murray,  but 
wandered  into  byways  and  goat-tracks  ;  seen  Nature  in 
its  wildest  aspect,  and  witnessed  scenery  I  always 
imagined  impossible  out  of  the  opening  of  an  opera. 
Truly,  my  critical  friend — you  who  were  so  hard  upon 
me  about  my  Barmecide  feast  at  the  commencement — 
it  has  all  been  a  work  of  fancy ;  I  am  still  seated  in  my 
arm-chair.  Granted,  but  am  I  the  worse?  Do  my 
money-bags  (empty  enough.  Heaven  knows)  feel  lighter 
for  my  trip  ?  Is  there  less  chance  of  my  holding  the 
first  seat  in  the  Senate,  or  being  crowned  foremost  poet 
of  the  age,  because  I  build  castles  in  the  air  instead  of 
repining  at  my  lot  ?  Wait  until  the  race  is  over  and 
the  judge  puts  up  the  winning  number,  and  then  who 
will  exult  ? — you  who  despond,  or  I  who  make  merry 
at  nothing  and  laugh  at  a  bubble  ? 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CLARIONET  PLAYER. 

BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


VI. 

NCLE  CONRAD,  on  returning  in  the  evening, 
said  nothing  more  about  what  had  happened.  He 
took  his  supper  quietly  and  went  to  bed  at  an  early  hour, 
feeling  fatigued. 

I  wasn’t  sorry  either,  after  sitting  up  for  two  nights 
playing,  to  stretch  'myself  in  a  comfortable  bed.  But 
the  next  morning  towards  seven  o’clock,  as  I  was  still 
sleeping,  uncle  awoke  me. 

“  Get  up,  Kasper,”  said  he,  “we  are  going  to  Kirsch- 
berg  to  buy  a  litter  of  sucking-pigs  from  Mother  Kobus. 
Her  sow  farrowed  last  week.  I  require  six  young  pigs 
to  put  on  the  beech-mast  and  acorns  ;  one  doesn’t  get  a 
chance  of  buying  the  like  every  day.” 

“  Sucking-pigs  to  put  on  the  acorns  ?  You  surely 
<ion’t  think  of  doing  that,  uncle  ?”  said  I.  “  Six  weeks 
hence  would  surely  be  time  enough  ;  they  would  have 
teeth  then  ;  but - ” 

“  I  tell  you  I  want  these  young  pigs,”  replied  he  in  a  . 
dry  tone.  “  When  one  has  two  cows  in  full  milk  and 
■plenty  of  refuse,  they  can  rear  six  and  even  eight 
suckers,  I  should  think.  Besides,  I  am  only  going  to 
choose  them  to-day.  Mother  Kobus  will  send  them  to 
me  in  a  fortnight  or  so  by  Stenger,  the  carrier.  So 
make  haste,  dress  yourself,  and  come  down.” 

“  Immediately,  uncle ;  only  you  are  wrong  to  be 
angry  with  me.  I  didn’t  mean  to  contradict  you.” 

“  It’s  all  right,  I  am  not  angry,  only  make  haste !” 

Then  he  went  downstairs,  and  whilst  I  was  dressing 
I  thought  to  myself,  “  It’s  rather  odd,  all  the  same,  that 
uncle,  in  place  of  making  butter  from  the  cows’  milk 
and  sending  fat  Orchel  to  sell  it  in  the  market  at  Ribau- 
ville,  as  usual,  wants  now  to  rear  young  pigs  with  it. 
They  will  make  choice  meat,  certainly.”  And,  thinking 
in  this  way,  I  went  down  to  the  large  salk.  The 
waggon  was  already  before  the  door,  with  the  horses 
harnessed.  Uncle  Gjnrad  had  finished  his  breakfast. 

“  Take  a  drop  of  wine,  Kasper,”  said  he  to  me, 
“  and  put  a  bit  of  meat  and  a  piece  of  bread  in  your 
knapsack.  You  can  eat  it  on  the  road.” 

You  would  have  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  life  or 
death. 

I  saw  also  that  uncle  had  put  on  his  handsome  grey 
camisole,  his  best  beaver,  his  brown  smallclothes,  and 
woollen  stockings,  which  gave  him  a  very  respectable 
appearance.  He  had  pulled  up  the  collar  of  his  shirt 
above  his  ears,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  “  Why  docs 
he  need  to  be  dressed  in  his  Sunday  clothes  to  buy  pigs  ?” 

As  we  were  going  down  the  steps,  Margredel  leaned 
out  Qf  the  little  window  of  the  kitchen  and  called  after 
us  in  her  soft,  gentle  voice — 

“You  will  be  back  before  nightfall  ?” 

“  Don’t  be  uneasy,”  replied  uncle,  helping  me  to 
mount  on  the  truss  of  straw  and  taking  his  seat  beside 
me.  “  Hi,  Fox  !  Hi,  Rappel !” 

The  waggon  started  off  like  the  wind. 


Uncle  Conrad  seemed  thoughtful.  When  we  were 
out  of  the  village  and  galloping  along  between  the  two 
rows  of  poplars  that  line  the  road  leading  to  Kirsch-- 
berg,  he  said — 

“  I  am  going  to  buy  a  litter  of  pigs.  It’s  a  good 
season.  The  mast  and  acorns  are  ripening  fast.  I  am 
going  to  the  village  of  Kirschberg,  as  Mother  Kobus 
told  me  a  week  ago  that  she  had  some  young  pigs  to 
sell.  We  are  going  for  that  purpose.  You  under¬ 
stand,  Kasper?” 

“  It’s  not  hard  to  understand  that.” 

“  Just  so.  It’s  not  hard  to  understand.  That’s  just 
what  I  wanted  to  say.  Hi,  Fox  !  Hi,  Rappel !’’ 

And  he  gave  the  horses  a  cut  wnth  the  whip. 

Meanwhile  I  thought  to  myself,  “  Uncle  Conrad 
must  think  me  very  stupid  to  explain  things  to  me  as  if 
I  was  a  little  child  ; — *  We  are  going  to  buy  pigs.  It’s 
a  good  season.  We  are  going  to  Mother  Kobus’s  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  no  other.  You  understand,  Kasper?”’ 

After  a  moment  or  two,  he  added — 

“  As  for  me,  I  am  a  man  of  peace  and  quietness,  a 
respectable  citizen  of  Eckerswir,  going  quietly  to  buy 
some  young  pigs  in  a  neighbouring  village.  But  if  any 
one  should  seek  a  quarrel  with  him  he  will  defend 
himself,  naturally.” 

Then  I  looked  at  uncle,  and  said  to  myself,  “  Oh, 
ho  !  so  this  is  why  we  are  going  to  Kirchsberg  !” 

The  sight  of  what  he  called  his  peaceable  demeanour 
made  my  flesh  creep.  His  shoulders  were  slightly 
stooped  as  usual,  he  was  freshly  shaved,  and  had  on  a 
clean  white  shirt,  and  so  far,  it  is  true,  he  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  quiet  respectable  citizen  ;  but  on  observing 
his  hooked  nose  and  keen  grey  eyes,  I  thought  to  myself, 
“  Any  one  that  attacks  us  will  find  himself  very  much 
mistaken  ;  it  will  be  a  jolly  good  surprise  to  him.”  And 
all  those  stories  of  my  unede’s  battles  came  back  to  my 
mind.  I  couldn’t  help  admiring  him  to  myself,  looking, 
as  he  did,  the  picture  of  an  honest  respect.ible  country 
farmer,  and  a  lover  of  peace.  And  as  we  were  still 
galloping  on,  I  said  to  him — 

“  Who  do  you  think  could  want  to  attack  us.  Uncle 
Conrad  ?  There  are  no  robbers  in  the  highways  now- 
a-days.” 

“  I  only  say  j/"  any  one  att.ncks  us.  You  must  acknow¬ 
ledge,  Kasper,  that  it  would  be  very  ill  done  to  insult 
a  peaceable  man  like  me,  with  grey  hair,  a  father  of  a 
fiimily,  who  only  asks  to  pass  quietly  on  his  way,  would 
it  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  uncle,  it  would  be  very  ill  done,”  said  I. 
“  Whoever  tries  it  will  repent  of  it.” 

“  As  for  that,  yes  ;  it  would  be  in  self-defence,  and 
a  man,  in  that  case,  must  do  his  best.  One  can’t  let 
himself  be  sent  head  over  heels  without  saying  a  word,” 
continued  my  uncle  with  an  air  of  suffering  innocence; 
“  it  would  be  rather  too  convenient  that  for  messieurs 
the  evil-doers.  If  honest  men  .allow  themselves  to  be  ill- 
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used, it  would  encourage  the  others  in  their  evil  ways,  and 
at  length  they  would  think  themselves  all-powerful  on  earth 
because  the  others  said  nothing  to  them.  Hi!  Rappel!” 

I  now  saw  plainly  that  Uncle  Conrad  was  going  to 
Kirschbcrg  expressly  to  be  challenged  by  Yeri-Hans, 
and  at  first  I  was  afraid  of  what  might  happen.  I  kept 
trying  to  think  of  some  means  to  prevent  this  terrible 
encounter,  for  the  tall  artilleryman  could  scarcely  fail  to 
make  his  appearance  at  the  Golden  Pitcher  when  he 
learned  that  my  uncle  was  there.  Indeed,  he  was  certain 
to  do  so,  from  what  Mother  Robichon  had  said. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  How  could  I  prevail  on  my 
uncle  to  return  ? 

I  gave  a  glance  at  him  now  and  then  with  the  corner 
of  my  eye  while  thinking  in  this  way.  The  waggon 
still  galloped  on.  He  looked  so  calm  and  collected, 
and  spoke  so  fair,  having  withal  such  a  quiet  respectable 
appearance,  that  I  couldn’t  think  how  I  was  to  manage  it. 

As  I  was  puzzling  my  brain  in  this  way,  the  idea 
occurred  to  me  that  Uncle  Conrad  might  very  possibly 
get  the  better  of  Yeri-Hans,  and  that  then  there  would 
be  open  war  between  them.  In  this  case  the  tall  artil¬ 
leryman  could  never  show  his  face  at  Eckerswir  for 
very  shame,  and  would  never  ask  MargreJel  to  dance 
again.  This  idea  inwardly  delighted  me.  Then  I 
thought  that  if  Uncle  Conrad  proved  the  weakest,  that 
would  be  worse  still.  He  could  never  endure  to  see 
Yeri-Hans  aga'n  ;  he  would  abuse  him  like  a  pickpocket, 
he  would  forbid  Margredel  to  mention  his  name  before 
him,  and  would  call  him  all  the  names  he  could  think 
of — ragamuffin,  scoundrel,  &c.  It  was  a  wicked  idea, 
I  know,  but  what  could  you  expect?  I  was  in  love 
with  Margredel,  and  the  idea  that  perhaps  the  gipsy 
woman  had  come  with  some  message  from  Kirschberg 
made  me  very  uneasy.  I  had  hated  Y'eri-Hans  like 
poison  ever  since  Margredel  had  spoken  of  him  having 
danced  with  her  seven  years  before.  In  short,  that’s 
the  way  the  matter  stood.  I  conceal  nothing — neither 
the  good  nor  the  bad.  This  is  what  I  was  saying  to 
myself,  then,  and  I  thought  also  that,  even  if  the  tall 
artilleryman  failed  to  come  to  the  Golden  Pitcher,  uncle 
would  despise  him.  So  that  in  any  case  Maigredel 
would  never  see  Yeri-Hans  again. 

Far  from  wishing  to  prevent  Uncle  Conrad  from 
going  to  IGrschberg,  my  only  fear  now  was  that  he 
would  have  good  sense  enough  to  return  to  Eckerswir 
of  himself,  either  from  fear  or  some  other  motive. 

Already  I  pictured  to  myself  the  tall  artilleryman 
rolling  on  the  ground,  and  I  laughed  inwardly  at  the 
idea.  Such  is  the  way  that  men’s  minds  change  about 
every  moment,  according  as  their  interests  lead  them  on 
one  w.ay  or  the  other. 

At  last,  towards  eleven  o’clock,  the  village  of  Kirsch¬ 
bcrg  came  into  view  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  surrounded 
with  its  orchards;  Father  Yeri-Hans’s  great  farm-house, 
high  up  next  the  woods,  and  the  smaller  buildings,  with 
their  cartsheds,  lining  the  road. 

We  neared  it  rapidly.  The  Green  Tree  alehouse, 
and  the  straggling  houses  on  the  outskirts,  separated 
from  each  other  by  lines  of  dunghills,  were  soon  passed. 

Uncle  Conrad,  at  the  sight  of  the  Golden  Pitcher,  at 
a  turn  in  the  street  on  our  left,  whipped  the  horses,  and 


at  the  same  moment  the  diligence,  crowded  with  con¬ 
scripts  in  blue  linen  blouses  and  red  trousers,  passed  us 
with  a  noise  like  thunder.  It  had  just  left  the  inn  door, 
the  porte-cochere  being  still  open,  whilst  a  number  of 
other  conscripts,  substitute-agents,  and  men,  women, 
and  several  young  girls  were  standing  in  the  road,  waving 
their  hands  to  the  departing  convoi,  who  in  their  turn 
waved  their  caps  out  of  all  the  windows  of  the  diligence. 
Some  were  standing  on  the  top,  gesticulating  frantically, 
and  singing  with  their  mouths  wide  open  from  ear  to 
ear,  but  the  rumbling  of  the  diligence  pfevented  their 
voices  from  being  heard. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  hubbub  that  we  entered 
the  courtyard  of  the  inn.  The  stable-boy  came  for¬ 
ward  to  take  the  horses.  We  got  down  from  the 
waggon,  and  uncle,  knocking  the  straw  off'  his  clothes, 
said  to  me — 

“  Gome  along,  Kasper,  we  must  have  a  bottle  of 
rangen  before  dinner.  After  that  we  shall  call  on  Mother 
Kobus.” 

I  followed  him  under  the  archway,  and  we  entered 
the  large  salle,  which  was  crowded  with  people.  Some 
women  were  crying,  with  their  aprons  to  their  eyes, 
others  were  consoling  themselves  with  a  glass  of  white 
wine  and  munching  hreditelles.  The  substitute-agents 
were  gravely  smoking  their  huge  porcelain  pipes,  and 
Madame  Diedcrich,  with  her  great  tulle  cap  and  fat 
rosy  face,  was  jotting  down  the  reckonings  on  a  slate 
behind  the  counter. 

At  first  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  us ;  but  when 
we  had  taken  our  seats  near  the  window,  in  a  corner  to 
the  right,  Madame  Diederich,  seeing  us,  came  up  with 
a  smiling  air  to  bid  Uncle  Conrad  good  day.  She  asked 
him  why  he  had  not  been  at  the  fete,  how  Miss  Mar- 
grcdcl  was,  and  if  we  were  all  in  good  health  at  home, 
&c.  To  which  uncle  replied  in  the  same  agreeable 
manner.  Then  Madame  Diederich  withdrew,  and  I 
heard  several  people  about  us  whispering — 

“  That’s  Mr.  Stavolo,  of  Eckerswir,  tbe  vinegrower.” 

And  all  along  the  tables  the  heads  w(  re  turning  to 
look  at  us.  Gross,  the  wine-cooper,  who  was  near  the 
door,  said  in  a  husky  voice — 

“  That  man  yonder  is  the  strongest  man  in  all  Ecker¬ 
swir — Mr.  Stavolo  ;  I  know  him  very  well.  He  wouldn’t 
be  afraid  of  Yeri-Hans,  I’ll  warrant  him.” 

Uncle  heard  him  saying  this,  and  I  saw  by  his  face 
that  it  gratified  him  greatly. 

Then  the  servant-maid  having  brought  us  a  bottle  of 
rangen  and  two  glasses  on  a  waiter,  my  uncle  gravely 
poured  out  the  wine. 

“  Your  health,  Kasper,”  said  he. 

“  To  yours,  uncle,”  replied  I. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  the  waiting-maid  brought 
us  some  biscuits  on  a  plate,  for  with  persons  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  like  Uncle  Stavolo,  it’s  not  the  custom  to  bring  in 
bread  and  cheese,  but  biscuits  or  macaroons,  to  do  them 
honour. 

Seeing  these  things,  I  began  to  think  within  myself 
that  Yeri-Hans  would  never  venture  to  challenge  unde, 
and  that,  if  he  came,  we  should  be  able  to  look  down 
on  him,  since  people  of  consequence,  like  us,  couldn’t 
be  expected  to  get  into  grips  with  every  chance  comer. 
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I  said  to  myself  also  that  every  one  would  be  against 
this  young  man,  so  that  we  should  actually  reap  the 
victory  without  ever  having  fought. 

Thus,  for  the  second  time  since  morning,  I  had  com¬ 
pletely  changed  my  mind,  when  all  at  once  a  tall  artillery¬ 
man — his  little  cavalry  jacket  buttoned  up  to  the  chin 
and  tightened  in  about  the  waist  like  a  young  girl’s 
bodice,  his  pointed  kepi,  with  turned-up  peak,  over  one 
ear,  and  his  grey  linen  trousers,  cut  very  wide,  with 
sunburned  complexion,  blue  eyes,  straight  nose,  large 
sandy-coloured  moustaches,  projecting  ears — in  short,  a 
tall  strapping  fellow  nearly  six  feet  high,  as  solid  as  an 
oak — passed  in  front  of  the  windows  carrying  a  little 
hazel  stick  in  his  hand,  which  he  twirled  now  and  then 
with  a  knowing  air,  and  followed  by  Gross,  the  wine- 
cooper,  with  his  hands  stuck  in  the  pockets  of  his  apron. 

The  next  minute  the  door  opened,  and  this  man,  with¬ 
out  entering,  put  his  head  inside,  looking  up  and  down 
the  room.  Then  he  mounted  the  three  steps,  his  hand 
brought  up  to  his  right  ear  in  military  style,  and  said — 

“  My  service  to  you  all !” 

All  the  young  men  instantly  called  out — 

“  Yeri !  hey !  Yeri !  This  way  !  A  glass  here  !” 

He  laughed  good-humouredly,  and  walked  along^  the 
line  of  tables,  shaking  hands  right  and  left  and  clapping 
the  old  people  gently  on  the  shoulder  who  were  crying, 
saying  to  them — 

“  Come,  come.  Father  Frantz — come.  Father  Jacob  ! 
Don’t  take  on  this  way !  Keep  up  your  heart !  What 
the  deuce !  He  will  come  back  to  you  again.  You  see 
I  came  back — didn’t  I 

At  which  the  old  folks  shook  their  heads  without 
replying,  or  else,  hiding  their  faces  in  their  wrinkled 
hands,  murmured  in  a  choking  voice — 

Leave  me  alone,  Y eri ;  leave  me  alone.” 

It  was  plain,  however,  that  this  Yeri-Hans  was  a 
good-natured  fellow  ;  I  couldn’t  deny  it ;  but  that  only 
vexed  me  the  more.  I  would  have  liked  to  be  able  to 
think  him  an  ill-hearted  scoundrel,  and  that  Margredcl 
when  she  saw  him  would  hate  the  sight  of  him. 

Uncle  Conrad  pretended  to  be  lost  in  thought.  He 
took  out  his  pipe,  and  filled  it  slowly  ;  then,  in  place  of 
lighting  it,  he  put  it  back  again  into  his  pocket,  and  said 
to  me — 

“  What  lovely  weather  we  are  getting  now,  Kasper  !” 

“  Yes,  uncle,  very  fine.” 

“The  grapes  will  be  gaining  uptotheendof  the  month.” 

“  There’s  no  doubt  of  that.  They  are  gaining  every 
day.” 

“We  chall  have  a  hundred  pipes  at  least  this  year.” 

“  It’s  quite  possible.  Uncle  Conrad,  and  of  good 
quality,  too.” 

“  Yes,  Kasper,  it  w'ill  equal  that  of  1822.  It  was  a 
good  little  mild-flavoured  wine,  and  sold  at  thirty-five 
francs  the  pipe  three  years  afterwards.” 

All 'the  time  my  uncle  was  saying  this  he  pretended 
to  be  looking  at  Martine,  the  blacksmith,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  street,  shoeing  a  horse,  with  the  hoof 
resting  on  his  apron.  I  would  fain  have  done  so  too, 
but  I  couldn’t  take  my  eyes  off  Yeri-Hans,  who,  on  his 
bide,  did  not  appear  to  see  us.  At  last  Gross  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  as  I  could  see  quite  plainly ;  he 


did  not  turn  round  immediately,  however,  but  went  on 
talking  and  laughing  for  a  short  time  with  a  young  girl 
who  seemed  much  taken  with  him ;  then,  swaying  him¬ 
self  to  and  fro  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  he  turned  gently 
on  his  heel  and  looked  over  in  our  direction. 

Uncle  Conrad,  with  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  his 
head  leaning  on  his  hand,  sat  with  his  back  towards 
him,  looking  out,  but  in  about  a  minute,  having  taken 
up  his  glass  to  drink,  he  turned  round  towards  the  saik, 
and  Yeri-Hans  made  as  if  he  recognised  him. 

“  Hallo!”  cried  he,  “  surely  I  can’t  be  mistaken;  that 
is  Mr.  Stavolo,  of  Eckerswir.’’ 

He  came  up  to  us  with  his  hand  to  his  cap,  and  uncle, 
who  still  remained  seated  with  his  head  thrown  back, 
replied,  pretending  to  be  surprised — 

“It’s  quite  true  my  name  is  Stavolo,  of  Eckerswir, 
but  your  face  I  can’t  remember.” 

“  What  I”  said  the  other,  “  you  don’t  remember  little 
Yeri-Hans,  the  son  of  Father  Yeri  ?” 

“  Ah  !  So  it’s  you,  Yeri?”  said  uncle,  with  a  forced 
laugh.  “Well,  well!  And  so  you  are  back  from  your 
regiment  again.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Stavolo,  it  will  be  a  fortnight  to-morrow 
since  I  returned,”  said  the  artilleryman.  “You  have 
perhaps  heard  of  me  since  my  arrival  ?” 

“  Good  gracious,  no,”  said  uncle  ;  “  people  who  are 
nine  or  ten  miles  distant  don't  get  news  of  each  other 
every  day.  I  thought  you  were  still  in  Africa.” 

Yeri-Hans  at  this  didn’t  well  know  what  to  say.  For 
a  moment  he  glanced  at  me  with  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
and  then  in  a  good-humoured  tone — 

“  Why,  Mr.  Stavolo,”  said  he,  “  the  way  of  it  is 
this.  We  have  been  squeezing  each  other’s  ribs  a  little 
here  during  the  fete,  and  by  my  faith  I  thought — he  ! 
he!  he! — that  Diemer,  the  woodcutter,  Polak,  the  char¬ 
coal-burner,  and  three  or  four  others  of  your  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  would  have  been  giving  you  some  news  of  me.” 

“  What  news  ?” 

“  Why,  I  put  them  all  under  the  table.” 

“  Oh,  ho  !”  said  uncle,  “  then  you  are  the  strongest 
of  the  strong,  Y eri  ?  Y ou  have  brought  back  all  sorts 
of  tricks  from  the  wars,  eh  ?  Bless  my  stars !  To  think 
of  that !  Why,  no  one  dare  look  crooked  at  you  now, 
I  suppose?  You  are,  as  one  may  say,  on  the  very 
pinnacle  of  glory !” 

He  said  this  with  such  a  droll  air  that  you  could  scarcely 
tell  whether  he  was  serious  or  not.  Several  people  along 
the  tables  even  turned  away  their  heads  to  hide  a  smile. 

The  artilleryman,  in  spite  of  his  sunburned  complexion., 
turned  quite  red,  and  it  was  only  after  a  minute  or  so 
that  he  answered — 

“  Yes,  so  it  is,  Mr.  Stavolo  ;  I  laid  them  all  on  their 
backs,  and,  please  God,  it  won’t  be  the  last.” 

Then  uncle’s  cheeks  c]uivered,  and  as  he  was  about 
to  reply,  Yeri-Hans  said — 

“  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  glass  is  yonder.” 

“  No  offence,”  replied  my  uncle  in  a  dry  tone, 

Yeri-Hans  took  his  seat  opposite  us  at  the  other  tabi . 
amongst  three  or  four  of  his  companions,  who  had  kep.. 
his  glass  for  him. 

“  Your  health,  Mr.  Stavolo,”  cried  he  with  a  k'owing 
wink. 
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“  Yours  in  return,  Yeri-Hans,”  replied  my  uncle. 

They  continued  to  address  each  other  in  this  way  from 
tne  opposite  tables,  raising  their  voices.  All  the  salle 
was  listening.  I  wished  myself  anywhere  else,  and 
repented  heartily  that  I  had  come.  Uncle,  on  his  side, 
seemed  to  have  grown  twenty  years  younger,  he  sat  so 
erect,  and  his  grey  eyes  sparkled  so  brightly.  Outwardly, 
however,  he  was  quite  calm,  only  his  large  hooked  nose 
curved  more  fiercely,  and  his  grey  hair  seemed  to  bristle 
up  round  his  ears. 

“So,  Mr.  Stavolo,”  cried  the  artilleryman,  laughing, 

“  you  heard  nothing  whatever  about  the  fete  t  It’s  quite 
surprising.” 

“  Why  is  it  surprising  ?” 

“  Why,  I  should  have  thought  that  an  old  champion 
like  you,  who,  people  tell  us,  were  once  so  terrible  in 
battle,  would  scarcely  have  had  your  blood  so  chilled  by 
age  as  to  take  no  interest  in  such  things.  I  should  have 
thought  they  would  have  roused  you  up,  as  we  see  an 
old  cavalry  charger  pricking  up  his  ears  and  neighing 
when  he  hears  the  trumpet  call.  Well,  well!  Old  age — 
old  age  I” 

Uncle  had  by  this  time  turned  quite  pale,  but  he  still 
endeavoured  to  restrain  himself,  and  replied  ; — 

“  Horses  are  only  beasts  after  all,  Yeri-Hans.  Man 
learns  sense  as  he  grows  in  5’ears.  You  don’t  know 
that  yet,  my  lad,  but  you  will  learn  it  by-and-by.  It’s 
in  the  nature  of  youth  to  fight  when  the  whim  seizes 
them,  be  it  right  or  wrong.  Men  well  up  in  years,  like 
me,  don’t  show  themselves  often,  but  when  they  do, 
people  see  that  old  blood  is  like  old  wine — it  doesn’t 
sparkle  so  much,  but  it  warms.” 

As  he  said  this  Uncle  Conrad  had  something  really 
noble  in  his  face  and  expression,  and  I  heard  the  old 
folks  all  through  the  room  saying  among  themselves — 

“That’s  what  you  may  call  speaking  in  the  right  way.” 

The  tall  artilleryman  himself,  for  a  moment,  seemed 
to  look  on  uncle  with  respect,  then  he  said — 

“  I'or  all  that,  I  should  have  liked  to  see  you  at  the 
fete,  Mr.  Stavolo.  Although  you  don’t  enter  the  lists 
now,  you  might  have  given  your  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
batants.” 

“  All  that,”  rejoined  uncle,  “  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  I  am  old,  isn’t  it  ?  That  I  am  no  longer  good  for 
anything  but  to  sit  in  the  ring  and  scream  like  the 
women — ‘  Good  gracious  I  they’ll  hurt  each  other — 
separate  them  I’  Well,  you  are  quite  mistaken.  Look 
me  well  in  the  face,  Yeri ;  when  I  make  my  appearance 
it  will  be  to  show  you  your  master.” 

“  Oh  !  ho  I” 

“  Yes,  boy,  your  master  ;  for  it  would  provoke  any  one 
to  hear  a  man  openly  boasting  of  himself  as  you  have 
done.  But  to-day  I  have  come  here  merely  to  buy 
some  young  pigs  from  Mother  Kobus.” 

“  Young  pigs  I”  cried  Yeri-Hans,  bursting  into  a  loud 
laugh. 

'Fhen  uncle  rose,  as  pale  as  death,  shouting  in  a  ter- 
lible  voice — 

“  Yes,  young  pigs,  brawler  I  But  I  won’t  let  any 
v)ne  tramp  on  my  corns,  old  as  I  am.  Get  up  to  your 
feet,  then,  get  up  I  say,  since  you  came  here  only  for 
that  purpose,  since  you  challenge  me  in  this  way  I”  Then, 


in  a  graver  tone,  looking  round  the  room — “  Is  it 
likely  that  a  man  of  my  age,  out  of  vanity  or  love  of 
fighting,  or  any  such  thing,  should  have  come  one  errand 
to  Kirschberg  ?  It’s  not  possible ;  there’s  no  one  but 
a  fool  who  would  do  it.  I  came  here  on  my  private 
business,  my  nephew  can  tell  you.  But  you  all  see  that 
this  young  man  mocks  my  grey  hairs.  Well,  let  him 
come  on,  let  him  try  if  he  can  throw  me  I” 

“  This  is  much  better  than  words,”  cried  Yeri-Hans. 

“  For  my  part  I  am  for  those  who  come  on  boldly,  and 
I  leave  it  to  the  women  to  talk  afterwards.” 

He  left  his  place,  and  already  every  one  was  ar¬ 
ranging  the  tables  and  benches  against  the  walls,  saying — 

“  This  will  be  a  real  battle — a  terrible  battle.  Father 
Stavolo  is  still  strong ;  Yeri-Hans  will  have  trouble 
with  him.” 

Uncle  Conrad  and  Yeri,  thus  left  alone  in  the  middle 
of  the  salle,  waited  till  everything  was  in  order.  Madame 
Diederich  and  the  servant-maids  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
kitchen,  and  one  could  see  them  huddled  together  in  the 
doorway,  looking  over  each  other’s  shoulders. 

As  for  me,  I  no  longer  knew  what  to  think.  I  was 
standing  in  a  corner  of  the  window,  looking  at  the  artil¬ 
leryman,  who  appeared  to  me  then  to  be  taller  and 
stronger  than  before,  and  thinking  to  myself  that,  with 
his  great  tawny-coloured  moustache,  he  had  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  a  lion — a  lion  exulting  in  his  strength,  and 
sure  beforehand  of  victory  and  conquest.  This  thought 
made  me  shiver.  Then  when  I  looked  at  Uncle  Conrad, 
broad,  thick-set,  square-built,  with  rounded  back,  and 
arms  as  thick  as  other  men’s  legs,  the  nose  curving  like 
an  iron  clamp,  and  his  straight  hair  falling  over  his 
forehead  till  it  met  the  eyebrows,  I  took  courage  again, 
and  fancied  that,  after  all,  he  might  prove  the  strongest. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  felt  as  if  a  stream  of  cold  water 
was  running  down  my  back,  and  the  noise  of  all  these 
tables  being  moved  back,  and  the  dragging  of  the 
benches  along  the  floor,  seemed  to  rasp,  as  it  were, 
against  my  legs.  I  looked  round  for  some  place  to  sit 
down,  but  there  were  no  chairs  to  be  seen  ;  the  large 
salle  was  completely  cleared,  and  the  guests  were  all 
mounted  on  the  tables,  with  their  heads  close  to  the 
ceiling,  waiting  anxiously.  Yeri-Hans  unbuttoned  his 
jacket,  and  handed  his  cap  to  a  bystander  to  hold. 

“  Catch,  Kasper  1”  cried  uncle,  throwing  me  his 
beaver,  which  fell  on  the  floor. 

This  appeared  to  me  a  bad  omen,  but  he  paid  no 
attention,  and  tucking  up  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket,  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  working  amongst  the 
vines — 

“  Let  no  one  tell  me  afterwards,”  said  he  again, 
“  that  I  challenged  this  young  man.  It  w.as  Yeri  who 
defied  me.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  take  it  all  on  my  own  shoulders,”  cried 
the  artilleryman,  laughing. 

“You  hear  him?”  exclaimed  my  uncle.  “Well, 
then,  by  the  grace  of  God  1” 

At  the  same  time  he  squared  his  shoulders,  his  left 
leg  in  advance,  and  asked — 

“  Are  you  ready,  Yeri  ?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Stavolo.” 

Then  they  caught  each  other  by  the  collar  of  the 
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coar,  after  the  manner  of  Alsace,  without  touching  the 
body.  Their  coats  must  have  been  of  good  stout  cloth, 
for  at  the  start  Uncle  Conrad  lifted  Yeri-Hans  from  the 
ground  by  main  force  and  held  him  in  this  way  for  a 
moment  as  if  about  to  dash  him  against  the  wall,  but 
the  next  instant  it  was  his  turn  to  be  lifted  up  in  the 
same  manner.  Both  fell  straight  on  their  feet  again. 
You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  salle. 

“  You  have  pretty  stout  arms,”  said  uncle  •,  “  I  must 
admit  it — he  !  he  !  he !” 

“  And  you  also,  Mr.  Stavolo,”  said  the  artillery¬ 
man. 

The  next  instant  uncle  pushed  him  back  with  all  his 
strength,  his  arms  thrust  forward  and  his  head  down, 
like  a  bull  charging  with  his  horns,  endeavouring  at  the 
same  time  to  lift  him  off  the  ground  ;  but  Yeri-Hans, 
leaning  towards  him,  slid  along  on  his  feet  the  whole 
length  of  the  room,  his  boots  rasping  on  the  boards 
with  the  sound  of  a  jack-plane,  and  no  sooner  had 
uncle  stopped  pushing  him,  than,  giving  a  savage  cry 
of  “  It’s  my  turn  now !”  he  pushed  uncle  back  in  his 
turn  in  the  same  manner,  but  without  being  able  to 
throw  him.  Then  both  paused  and  looked  each  other 
full  in  the  face,  and  every  one  present  drew  a  dong 
breath.  You  could  see  the  marks  of  the  nails  of  their 
shoes  on  the  floor.  Uncle  Conrad  was  quite  pale, 
whilst  the  artilleryman  was  as  red  as  a  brick.  They  let 
go  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  Yeri-Hans  said  in  an 
angry  tone — 

“  Oh,  very  good  !” 

“  Are  you  tired  already  ?”  said  uncle. 

“  Tired  !  Tired,  did  you  say  ?” 

And  at  the  same  instant  he  caught  Uncle  Conrad  by 
the  collar  again,  shaking  him,  as  if  about  to  try  some 
other  manoeuvre.  Uncle  had  also  caught  him  in  like 
manner.  They  stood  thus  watching  each  other  for 
more  than  a  minute,  and  laughing  in  a  strange  way. 
Then  all  at  once  Yeri  drew  uncle  towards  him  with 
such  force  that  he  was  obliged  to  lean  backwards  in 
order  to  resist  him,  and  as  he  was  bending  back  in  this 
manner,  the  other,  giving  a  hoarse  cry  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  chest,  threw  himself  on  him  so  suddenly 
that  uncle,  not  expecting  anything  of  the  sort,  was 
thrown  on  the  broad  of  his  back  on  the  floor,  with  his 
two  legs  in  the  air. 

Shouts  of  triumph  rose  on  all  sides,  and  Yeri-Hans 
rubbed  his  hands  and  puffed  out  his  cheeks  to  the  ears. 
He  had  had  a  hard  struggle,  for  his  eyes  were  as  red 
as  blood. 

Uncle,  with  his  lips  pale  and  trembling,  rose  from 
the  ground ;  but  scarcely  was  he  on  his  feet  again,  in 
order  to  renew  the  battle  more  fiercely  than  ever,  than 
his  leg  bent  under  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lean 
against  a  table  for  support.  Instantly  there  was  deep 
silence  in  the  salle,  and  Yeri  asked — 

“  ^hat  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Stavolo  ?  Do 
.you  feel  ill  ?” 

“  Go  to  the  devil  with  you,  you  scoundrel !”  cried 
uncle.  “You  have  broken  my  leg.  Oh,  the  villain ! 
He  took  me  like  a  traitor,  and  here  I  am  with  a  broken 
leg !” 

Hearing  that,  I  exclaimed — 


“  Good  God !  my  uncle  is  lamed  for  life !  A 
doctor — quick !” 

And  Yeri-Hans,  putting  on  his  cap  again,  said — 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Stavolo,  very  sorry  indeed 
But  you  are  wrong  to  be  angry  with  me.  I  didn’t  d(L 
it  on  purpose.” 

“  Oh,  the  scoundrel !”  cried  uncle,  whom  they  had 
seated  on  a  chair,  and  who  was  grinding  his  teeth  with 
pain  while  they  were  pulling  off  his  shoe.  “  He  has 
broken  my  leg  with  his  infernal  tricks,  and  now  he  has 
the  impudence  to  say  he  didn’t  do  it  on  purpose.  You 
will  answer  to  me  for  this,  Yeri ;  you  will  answer  for 
it  dearly !” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Stavolo,  whenever  you  like,”  said  Yeri- 
Hans.  “  But  you  are  wrong  to  cry  out  so.  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour,  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  has 
happened.” 

Every  one  saw  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  but  uncle, 
who  thought  he  should  have  come  off  victorious, 
wouldn’t  listen  to  what  he  said. 

“  Begone  with  you  !  begone  !”  said  he.  “  It  stirs  my 
blood  even  to  see  you  !  Oh,  the  villain  !  To  lame  a 
man  of  my  age  !” 

Then  Yeri-Hans  left  the  room,  looking  very  down¬ 
cast,  and  when  they  had  taken  off  Uncle  Conrad’s  shoe 
and  stocking.  Summer,  the  pork-butcher  of  the  village, 
kneeled  down  before  the  chair  and  began  to  feel  the 
leg  from  top  to  bottom.  All  the  people  stood  round 
looking  at  him.  Uncle’s  anger  had  soon  passed  off, 
and  he  was  muttering  in  a  broken  voice — 

“  To  think  that  I  am  to  be  a  cripple  for  the  rest  of 
my  days,  and  all  through  that  rascal’s  fault !  Oh ! 
what  an  unlucky  idea  it  was  in  me  to  come  to  Kirsch- 
berg  to  buy  those  pigs  !  Oh,  the  scoundrel !  I  who 
was  drinking  there  quietly,  without  thinking  of  any¬ 
thing  !  And  even  then  I  would  think  nothing  of  it  it 
it  wasn’t  one  of  his  regimental  tricks,  which  he  has 
brought  back  from  Africa,  to  lame  honest  folks  in  this 
way !” 

Old  Summer,  with  his  cotton  cap  and  white  apron, 
was  still  feeling  the  leg,  and  at  last  he  said — 

“  Of  broken  bones  I  find  none,  but  a  severe  strain.” 

“  A  strain  ?”  said  uncle. 

“  Yes,  and  worse  than  a  broken  bone,  too,  Mr. 
Stavolo.  You  must  put  your  leg  into  a  bucket  of  cold 
water  at  once,  for  if  you  wait  any  length  of  time  you 
might  have  to  get  the  leg  cut  off.” 

'Ehen  uncle  looked  at  me  with  such  a  pale,  frighteneo 
face,  that  I  felt  the  tears  come  into  my  eyes.  He  tried 
to  speak,  but  he  could  only  say — 

“  Water,  Kasper  !  Some  water — quick  !” 

I  ran  to  the  kitchen,  where  Zeffen,  the  servant-maid, 
was  busy  pumping  a  bucket  of  water.  I  brought  it 
into  the  salle  myself,  and  uncle  put  his  foot  and  leg 
into  it,  shivering,  for  it  was  a  spring  out  of  the  rock, 
and  as  cold  as  ice. 

Madame  Diederich  then  said — 

“  I  can’t  tell  you,  Mr.  Stavolo,  how  vexed  I  am  that 
such  an  unfortunate  accident  should  have  happened  in 
my  house.” 

“  I’m  a  good  deal  more  vexed  than  you,  I  can  tell 
you  !”  cried  uncle  angrily. 
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“  You  will  sleep  here,  I  suppose  ?’* 

“  I  sleep  at  Kirschberg  ? — never  !  I  sha’n’t  remain 
here  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  You  won’t  see 
.■ne  in  'this  beggarly  country  again  in  a  hurry.  God 
preserve  me  from  buying  young  pigs  in  any  such  place  !” 

All  the  guests  of  the  inn  went  off  one  by  one  to 
spread  the  wonderful  news,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
there  was  no  one  left  in  the  salle  but  Uncle  Conrad, 
Summer,  the  servant- women,  and  myself,  for  Madame 
Diederich  had  also  gone  out  to  tell  the  man  to  put  the 
horses  in  the  waggon. 

“  Mr.  Stavolo,  you  would  do  well  to  remain  here,” 
said  Summer  ;  “  it  will  be  dangerous  for  you  to  travel 
to-day.” 

“  I  don’t  care  for  that.  I  have  a  perfect  hatred  to 
this  place.” 

“  Then  you  are  decided  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  we  had  better  take  the  leg  out  of  the  bucket, 
and  wrap  a  wet  linen  cloth  about  it.  That  will  do 
almost  as  well  until  you  reach  home.” 

He  looked  at  the  leg,  and  said  again — 

“  Yes,  it’s  a  severe  sprain.” 

He  wrapped  the  linen  cloth  about  it,  which  Madame 
Diederich  had  just  brought,  and,  having  passed  some 
water  over  this,  we  carried  uncle  in  an  arm-chair  to  the 
waggon.  We  placed  him  at  the  bottom  with  his  leg 
supported  on  a  truss  of  straw,  and  I  took  the  reins. 

All  the  village  was  at  the  windows  to  see  us  pass. 
Madame  Diederich  said  nothing  about  her  bill,  and 
Father  Summer  called  after  us  as  we  were  leaving — 

“  I  shall  call  to  see  you  one  of  these  fine  mornings, 
Mr.  Stavolo,  and  hear  how  you  are  getting  on.” 

“  Very  good,  very  good,”  said  uncle,  his  teeth  chatter¬ 
ing,  for  he  was  cold.  “  Make  haste,  Kasper.” 

We  passed  through  the  village  at  full  gallop.  Uncle 
felt  mortified  to  see  so  many  people  at  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  exclaimed — 

“  What  a  stupid  set  these  people  of  Kirschberg  are  ! 
You  would  think  they  never  sjiw  a  sprain  before  !  Any 
one  may  chance  to  make  a  slip.” 

At  length,  when  we  were  outside  the  village,  on  the 
open  road,  he  calmed  down  all  at  once  and  said  no  more. 
The  anger  he  felt  at  his  defeat  had  made  him  sulky,  and, 
IS  it  were,  savage.  Meanwhile  I  whipped  the  horses 
on  briskly,  saying  to  myself  that  even  this  misfortune 
had  its  good  side,  since  Margredel  would  certainly  curse 
Yeri-Hans  in  her  heart,  and  uncle  would  be  sure  to  fly 
into  a  terrible  passion  whenever  any  one  mentioned  his 
name  in  his  hearing. 

While  still  thinking  in  this  way,  we  reached 
Eckerswir,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Uncle 
looked  to  the  right  and  left  with  an  uneasy  air,  fearing 
•o  meet  Father  lireme,  Mariane,  or  any  other  of  those 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  at  the  Three  Roses  of 
an  evening,  and  who  would  not  have  failed  to  salute  us, 
or  even  stop  us  to  ask  about  our  journey,  especially 
when  they  saw  Uncle  Conrad  in  the  back  part  of  the 
waggon,  and  me  seated  in  front,  driving.  Fortunately 
nothing  of  this  kind  took  place.  We  came  close  up  to 
the  house  at  a  gentle  trot,  without  having  met  any  one 
we  knew.  But  scarcely  had  v/e  stopped,  when  Mar¬ 


gredel  looked  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  sitting- 
room,  and  appeared  quite  astonished  to  see  us  back  so 
soon.  Then,  perceiving  Uncle  Conrad  with  his  leg 
propped  up  in  the  straw,  she  dropped  her  work  and 
ran  out  on  the  door-step,  exclaiming — 

“  What  has  happened  ?  What  is  the  matter  with 
you,  dear  father  r” 

“Nothing,  Margredel,” replied  uncle-,  “ nothing  worth 
speaking  of  I  slipped.” 

“  Slipped  !  Good  heavens  !  where  ?” 

“  In  the  auberge  of  the  Golden  Pitcher  ;  I  have  got  a 
slight  sprain,  that’s  all.” 

Margredel  saw  plainly  by  our  faces  that  the  matter 
was  more  serious  than  we  represented  ;  so,  without 
waiting  to  hear  more,  she  began  to  scream  out — 

“  Orchel !  Orchel !  run  as  fast  as  you  can  go  loi' 
Mr.  Lehmann !” 

She  ran  down  the  steps,  and  climbed  into  the  waggon, 
exclaiming  in  such  a  tender  voice — “  My  poor  father  ! 
my  poor  dear  father  !”  and  embracing  and  kissing  him 
so,  that  I  would  willingly  have  been  in  his  place,  sprain 
and  all. 

He  seemed  a  good  deal  affected,  and  said — 

“  It’s  nothing,  Margredel ;  it’s  not  dangerous  ;  only  I 
can’t  get  down  out  of  the  waggon  myself ;  you  must 
send  for  old  Roemer  and  that  tall  fellow  Hirsch  to 
help  me.” 

Already  several  of  the  neighbours  had  rushed  out  of 
their  houses  on  hearing  Margredel’s  cries.  Some  caught 
uncle  under  the  arms  and  others  under  the  legs,  and 
carried  him  in  this  way  feet  foremost  to  the  top  of  the 
steps. 

Margredel  was  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
Orchel  had  gone,  and  meantime  uncle  was  lying  on  the 
bed,  with  the  windows  open,  and  surrounded  by  half 
the  good  wives  of  the  village,  all  speaking  together,  and 
saying  that  the  white  of  eggs,  chopped  onions  with 
parsley,  or  almond  oil  mixed  with  pepper,  was  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  sprain,  so  that  one  didn’t 
know  which  to  choose  of  all  these  remedies,  when 
Dr.  I^hmann  entered,  saying — 

“  In  the  first  place  I  must  have  the  room  cleared  ;  I 
can’t  have  all  these  magpies  chattering  about  me.” 

Then  approaching  Uncle  Conrad,  who  gazed  at  him 
with  wide-open  c-cs — 

“  Well,  Mr.  Stavolo,”  said  he,  shaking  him  by  the 
hand,  “  what  the  deuce  is  all  this  about  ?” 

“  I  slipped,”  said  uncle ;  “  I  slipped  in  the  sa/le  of 
the  Golden  Pitcher,  at  Kirschberg,  and  put  my  ankle 
out  of  joint,  I  think.” 

“  Let  me  have  a  look  at  it,”  said  Lehmann.  “  Come 
this  way,  Kasper,  and  perhaps  Miss  Margredel  would 
be  good  enough  to  see  how  matters  are  going  on  in  the 
next  rcxim.” 

After  which  he  set  to  work  to  undo  the  bandages 
from  the  leg,  looked  at  it,  and  said — 

“  It’s  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  good  smart  sprain. 
How  the  deuce.  Father  Stavolo,  did  a  strong  man  like 
you,  in  a  room,  on  a  smooth  floor,  contrive  to  get  such 
a  sprain  as  this,  a  sprain  too  from  front  to  back,  for  you 
must  have  slipped  backwards  suddenly,  that’s  quite 
plain  ?  Was  there  nothing  to  keep  you  up  ?” 
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“  It  was  done,”  said  uncle,  after  ruminating  for  a  few 
seconds,  “  by  a  treacherous  attack.” 

Dr.  Lehmann  drew  himself  up  suddenly  to  his  full 
height,  saying — 

“  How  !  A  treacherous  attack  I' 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Lehmann,  it’s  the  simple  truth.  Kasper 
there  will  tell  you.” 

Then  he  related  how  we  had  set  out  in  the  morning 
with  the  intention  of  buying  some  young  pigs  at 
Kirschberg,  from  Mother  Kobus,  and  how  Yeri-Hans 
had  attacked  liim  unexpectedly  in  the  salle  of  the 
Golden  Pitcher,  and  how  he  had  slipped  on  a  plum- 
stone,  which  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  sprain. 

“  Ah !  very  good,  now  I  understand,”  said  the 
doctor,  laughing  a  little.  “  We  wished  to  try  onr 
strength.  Father  Stavolo ;  but  that  doesn’t  always  succeed. 
You  have  had  the  upper  hand  for  a  long  time,  and - ” 

“  No,  no,”  cried  uncle,  quite  ashamed,  “  Kasper 
there  can  tell  you  that  Yeri-Hans  took  me  by  surprise, 
in  the  most  treacherous  manner,  and  that  only  for  the 
plum-stone -  Isn’t  it  so,  Kasper  ?” 

I  had  seen  nothing  of  all  this,  but  Uncle  Conrad 
seemed  to  me  unhappy  enough  already  with  his  sprain, 
without  me  contradicting  him  into  the  bargain. 

“  It’s  as  clear  as  the  noon-day,”  said  I.  “  The 
artilleryman  at  first  pulled  you  towards  him  to  give  you 
the  leg,  and  then  pushed  you  backwards,  and  you 
stepped  on  the  plum-stone.” 

“  Yes,  he  wanted  to  give  me  the  leg — the  scoundrel ! 
but  if  the  plum-stone  hadn’t  happened  to  be  there - 

“  Well,  well,  no  matter  about  that  now,”  said  Leh¬ 
mann.  “  The  sprain  is  a  smart  one,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
may  keep  you  on  your  back  for  six  weeks  if  you  commit 
the  smallest  imprudence.  You  did  well  to  put  the  foot 
in  cold  water,  only  your  bandages  are  not  worth  a 
straw.” 


Then  he  bound  uncle’s  foot  and  ankle  so  carefully  and 
well  that  he  could  have  walked  on  it  with  case,  but  hr 
enjoined  on  him  not  to  use  it  in  any  way,  and  to  wet 
the  linen  as  often  as  possible. 

That  done,  the  doctor  went  away  as  he  had  come, 
saying  he  would  return  the  following  day. 

Uncle  Stavolo  was  in  consternation  to  find  that 
Lehmann  had  discovered  the  truth  at  the  very  start.  For 
this  reason,  when  we  were  alone,  he  said  to  me — 

“  These  doctors  are  not  worth  rope  enough  to  hang 
them.  You  may  tell  them  the  truth  fifty  times  over, 
and  they  won’t  believe  you.  Since  this  is  the  way,  I 
won’t  say  anything  at  all.  When  any  one  asks  me  how  the 
thing  happened,  I  shall  say — ‘  Ask  Kasper  ;  he  knows 
well  that  it  was  by  a  treacherous  trick  I  was  thrown.  He 
saw  everything — the  crook  of  the  leg,  and  the  plum- 
stone  !’  But  it  isn’t  suitable  that  I  should  say  so  myself ; 
it  would  look  as  if  I  wished  to  excuse  myself,  to  de¬ 
fend  myself  with  my  tongue ;  that  wouldn’t  do  at  all. 
Kasper,  you  must  tell  the  simple  truth,  as  you  did  to 
Lehmann,  mind  !  And  now  leave  me  alone ;  I  have 
been  vexed  and  worried  about  this  matter,  and  would 
like  to  sleep.” 

I  left  the  room,  and  finding  Margredel  crying  near 
the  window,  with  her  pretty  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
I  told  her  that  Yeri-Hans  was  the  cause  of  all  that  had 
happened,  that  he  had  attacked  her  father,  that  he  had 
challenged  him,  and  at  last  had  thrown  him  by  a 
treacherous  trick. 

She  made  no  reply,  and  continued  to  sob  bitterly. 

At  supper-time  she  took  her  plate  and  went  into  her 
father’s  room  to  watch  by  him,  and  I  had  to  eat  my 
supper  alone,  thinking  that  Margredel  was  not  nearly 
angry  enough  with  Yeri-Hans,  and  that  in  her  place  I 
would  have  cursed  him  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times. 


WOMAN’S  WORK  AT  THE  POSTAL  TELEGRAPH. 


Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  results 
established  and  acknowledged  of  the  employment 
of  women  in  the  Telegraph  Department  of  the  Post 
Office ;  and  the  details  of  the  training,  with  special 
reference  to  the  superior  success  of  the  female  portion 
of  the  intelligent  workers,  cannot  fail  to  be  most  en¬ 
couraging  to  those  who  are  rightly  anxious  for  the 
advancement  of  woman  in  every  legitimate  and  appro¬ 
priate  sphere  of  action. 

When  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Post  Office  was  decided  upon,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  regard  to  staff  or  workers  was  very  great 
indeed.  In  the  first  place  the  Post  Office  had  to  take 
over  a  large  number  of  clerks  who  were  not  all  alike 
familiar  with  one  and  the  same  form  of  instrument. 
Some  could  work  the  Bright’s  bell  instrument,  but  not 
the  single  needle  or  printing  instrument.  Some  could 
work  the  single  needle  only.  Some,  again,  could  work 


the  printer  and  the  single  needle,  but  not  the  Bright’s 
bell  instrument. 

The  authorities  were  desirous  of  extending  the  use 
of  the  bell  and  the  printer,  and  soon  found  themselves 
in  urgent  need  of  more  clerks  who  could  work  either 
or  both  of  those  instruments. 

Again,  they  had  reckoned  upon  the  services  of  a 
large  number  of  clerks  who  were  employed  at  railway 
jtations,  partly  for  railway  and  partly  for  commercial 
purposes.  But  these  clerks  could  not  be  removed  from 
the  railway  stations  before  the  railway  companies  had 
obtained  substitutes  for  them,  without  endangering  the 
public  service  and  convenience. 

Very  large  districts  of  country  were  thus  situated. 
In  the  south-east  of  England,  especially,  there  were  no 
town  telegraph  offices.  Even  such  a  town  as  Maidstone 
was  served  from  a  railway  station  situated  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river  to  the  town. 
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It  was  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  to  organise  a 
scheme  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  telegraph  instru¬ 
ments,  and  for  this  purpose  plain'  instructions  for  the 
use  of  learners  were  drawn  up,  and  large  quantities  of 
dummy  instruments  of  various  kinds  were  provided. 
A  competent  force  of  trained  clerks,  to  act  as  instruc¬ 
tors,  was  borrowed  from  the  telegraph  companies,  and 
i  district  was  allotted  to  each  instructor,  over  which  he 
vas  required  to  travel  constantly,  so  that  in  passing 
from  office  to  office  he  might  assist  and  guide  the 
learners,  and  note  and  report  their  progress  from  day 
to  day. 

That  there  might  be  no  lack  of  learners  a  bonus  of 
£  I  was  promised  to  any  postmaster,  sub-postmaster,  or 
receiver,  or  to  any  member  of  their  families,  or  to  any 
clerk,  or  sorter,  or  letter-carrier  who  could,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  an  examiner,  display  a  certain  proficiency 
in  the  manipulation  of  telegraph  instruments. 

By  the  end  of  last  year  the  following  was  the  result 
of  the  postmaster-general’s  bonus  : — The  total  number 
of  its  recipients  was  1,704 — from  London,  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  Scotland — being  made  up  of  996  males  and 
708  females. 

From  a  return  it  appears  that  fully  ninety-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  learners  trained  at  provincial  and  Scottish 
offices  are  actually  in  the  service  of  the  department, 
many  of  them  in  entire  charge  of  postal  telegraph 
offices,  and  all  of  them  engaged  in  some  way  or  other 
in  telegraph  duties. 

In  London  the  learners  are  almost  exclusively  com¬ 
posed  of  receivers,  their  wives,  sons,  daughters,  and 
assistants ;  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  even  a 
larger  percentage  of  these  is  engaged  at  the  present 
moment  in  telegraph  work  than  in  the  country,  large  as 
it  has  been  proved  to  be  there. 

Taking  these  numbers,  in  conjunction  with  those 
afforded  by  the  returns  of  the  London  School  of  Tele¬ 
graphy,  we  have  the  impressive  fact  that  the  Post  Office 
has,  in  little  more  than  twelve  months,  added  to  the 
effective  strength  of  the  telegraph  force  of  the  country 
no  fewer  than  2,000  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  telegraphy  prior  to  the  transfer  of 
the  institution  to  the  department. 

But  useful  as  this  scheme  of  instruction  proved,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  even  more  vigorous  and 
systematic  measures  were  necessary ;  and  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  establish  regular  schools  of  instruction  in 
London  and  many  other  large  towns.  The  following 
statement  will  show  the  nature  and  result  of  the  plans 
adopted  : — 

In  London  there  are  male  and  female  schools,  fitted 
up  with  every  necessary  appliance  for  teaching,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  learners. 

The  female  school  has  been  in  existence  since 
November,  1869,  and  the  male  school  since  February, 
1870. 

During  this  period  there  have — 

Entered  the  male  school  .  .  .  204  learners,  &c. 

Do.  female  school  .  .  367  ,, 

Making  a  total  of  .  -  57 1 


Who  have  been  disposed  of 

as  follows : — 

Males. 

Appointed  as  telegraphists 
Resigned 

;  -.'It 

Dismissed  (as  incompetent) 

.  .  10 

Now  in  school 

.  14 

204 

Of  the  total  number  appointed — namely, 
have  been  sent — 


Males. 

To  the  central  station  as  manipulators  94 
,,  metropolitan  district  .  .  34 

,,  country  stations  .  .  *25 

,,  counters,  or  as  sorters,  &c.  .  l 


Fenmlesw 

269 

25 

24 

49 


367 

423 — there 

Females. 

192 

51 

I 

25 


154  269 

It  has  been  found  that  the  average  time  occupied  in 
training  a  male  learner  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  two 
months  ;  and  a  female,  three  months  ;  and  so  far  from 
there  being  any  difficulty  in  procuring  learners,  there  is 
usually  a  superabundance  of  applications  from  persons 
of  both  sexes. 

All  the  systems  of  telegraphy  in  use  by  the  Post 
Office  are  taught  in  the  school,  including  the  art  of 
“  punching  ”  for  the  Wheatstone  transmitter,  and  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  each  of  the  three  systems — Morse,  single 
needle,  and  bell — must  be  shown  before  a  learner  is 
certified  as  competent.  No  pay  is  given  during  the 
period  of  instruction,  nor  are  learners  taught  in  these 
schools  entitled  to  the  bonus  usually  paid  to  “Post 
Office”  learners  in  the  strict  sense. 

But  when  proficiency  has  been  shown  in  each  of  the 
three  systems  before  mentioned,  combined  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  telegraph  work  and 
of  a  set  of  instructions  termed  “  H,”  relating  to  the 
organisation  of  the  staff,  the  learner  becomes  entitled  to 
go  to  a  district  office  as  a  “  probationer and  com¬ 
mences  to  receive  pay  of  los.  a  week,  if  a  male,  and  8s. 
a  week  if  a  female.  Afterwards  he,  or  she,  is  either 
appointed  to  the  central  station  or  to  a  district  office, 
according  as  there  may  be  a  vacancy. 

So  well  have  these  schools  answered  their  purpose 
that  the  London  offices  have  already  been  placed  on  a 
tolerably  efficient  footing,  so  far  at  least  as  numbers  are 
concerned ;  while  many  places  in  the  country  have  been 
met  by  their  means. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  pretended  that  competent  tele¬ 
graphists,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  have  been  sent 
out  of  the  schools  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  telegraph 
clerks  cannot  be  made  in  this  way.  But  a  class  of 
operators  has  been  produced  who  have  proved,  at  least, 
that  the  basis  of  a  good  sound  telegraphic  education 
can  be  laid  in  this  way. 

The  London  school  is  conducted  by  a  superintendent, 
with  one  principal  and  two  second  assistants,  in  the 
male  department  -,  and  with  a  matron  and  six  assistants 
in  the  female  department. 

Such  schools  exist  also  at  Edinburgh,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  and  Glasgow. 

The  schools  in  Ireland  are  in  a  very  flourishing  con¬ 
dition.  In  Dublin — in  addition  to  the  departmenul 
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school  in  College  Green,  which  has  produced  20  trained 
learners,  and  at  which  the  average  number  under  instruc¬ 
tion  is  18 — learners  are  trained  for  the  Post  Office  at 
the  Queen’s  Institute. 

Learners  are  only  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  school 
for  two  months  after  their  date  of  entering.  If  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period  they  are  not  pronounced  com¬ 
petent,  it  will  be  a  question  for  the  secretary’s  decision 
whether  they  shall  continue  to  receive  instruction. 

Persons  applying  for  admission  to  the  school  as 
learners  should,  when  eligible,  as  far  as  age,  &c.,  are 
concerned,  make  application  to  the  private  secretary  to 
the  postmaster-general. 

The  limits  of  age  are  from  I4  to  20,  and  candidates 
under  the  former  or  over  the  latter  limit  are  not  eligible. 
Admission  to  the  schools  is  dependent  upon  the  result 
of  an  examination  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  Writing  from  dictation. 

2.  Exercise  to  test  handwriting. 

3.  Arithmetic — first  four  rules,  simple  and  compound. 

No  pay  will  be  given  during  instruction ;  but  when 

the  candidate  has  attained  the  standard  of  efficiency  re¬ 
quired  for  telegraphists,  employment  will  be  offered  as 
vacancies  occur. 

It  is  somewhat  significantly  declared — perhaps  as  a 
delicate  hint  to  the  ladies — that  “talking  will  not, under 
any  circumstances,  be  permitted  among  the  learners 
but  it  is  consolingly  added  that  “  indeed,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  talking,  as  every  learner  will  be  pro¬ 
vided,  as  far  as  possible,  with  an  actual  telegraphic  in¬ 
strument  in  connection  with  some  other  instrument,  and 
in  the  hands  of  another  learner,  so  that  each  may  ‘  speak’ 
to  the  other  ivithout  the  use  of  the  voice." 

The  female  clerks  in  Telegraph-street,  City,  are  under 
the  charge  of  a  matron.  Tea  and  coffee  and  bread  and 
butter  are  provided  for  them,  morning  and  evening. 
They  are  also  furnished  with  light,  fuel,  attendance, 
and  culinary  utensils,  linen,  and  crockery,  &c.,  for  their 
kitchen  and  dining-room  ;  but  they  themselves  provide 
their  dinner. 

Their  conduct  since  the  transfer,  under  circumstances 
of  great  pressure,  and  occasionally  of  some  annoyance, 
has  been  beyond  all  praise. 

The  staff  employed  in  Telegraph-street  throughout 
the  day — that  is,  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. — is  mainly, 
though  not  entirely,  a  female  staff. 

The  telegraph  companies  employed  a  female  staff,  but 
the  Post  Office  authorities  have  largely  extended  the 
employment  of  female  labour ;  and  their  testimony  to 
the  efficiency  and  thorough  adaptation  of  women  to  the 
duties  thus  imposed  upon  them  should  be  quoted  in  full, 
without  one  jot  of  abatement.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

“  For  many  reasons,”  writes  Mr.  Scudamore,  “  I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  continue  in  this 
cqurse  [the  employment  of  female  labour],  but  looking 
at  the  matter  from  a  purely  departmental  point  of  view, 
I  think  that  their  employment  is  desirable  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  grounds  : — 

“  In  the  first  place,  they  [women]  have,  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  the  quickness  of  eye  and  ear  and  the 
delicacy  of  touch  which  are  essential  qualifications  of  a 
good  operator. 


“  In  the  second  place,  they  take  more  kindly  than 
men  or  boys  do  to  sedentary  employment,  and  are  more 
patient  during  long  confinement  to  one  place. 

“  In  the  third  place,  the  wages  which  will  draw  male 
operators  from  but  an  inferior  class  of  the  community, 
will  draw  female  operators  from  a  superior  class. 

“  Female  operators  thus  drawn  from  a  superior  class 
will,  as  a  rule,  write  better  than  the  male  clerks,  and 
spell  more  correctly  and,  where  the  staff  is  mixed, 
the  female  clerks  will  raise  the  tone  of  the  whole  staff. 

“  They  are  also  less  disposed  than  men  are  to  com¬ 
bine  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  higher  wages,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  matter. 

“  On  one  other  ground  it  is  especially  desirable  that 
we  should  extend  the  employment  of  women.  Per¬ 
manently  established  civil  servants  invariably  expect 
their  remuneration  to  increase  with  their  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  and  they  look  for  this  increased  remuneration  even 
in  the  cases,  necessarily  very  numerous,  in  which,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  employment,  they  can  be  of  no 
more  use  or  value  in  the  20th  than  in  the  5th  year  of 
their  service. 

“  There  must  always  be  in  the  Post  Office  proper, 
and  not  less  in  postal  telegraph  offices,  an  immense 
number  of  duties  which  can  be,  and  are,  just  as  well 
performed  by  a  lad  of  1 8  as  by  a  man  of  40 ;  but  when 
the  same  person  continues  to  perform  the  same  duty 
from  his  l8th  to  his  40th  year,  it  is  impossible  per¬ 
manently  to  resist  his  claim  for  additional  remuneration ; 
and  when  he  continues  to  perform  it  to  his  60th  year, 
it  becomes  equally  impossible  to  resist  his  claim  for  a 
retiring  allowance. 

“  Nor  would  it  be  possible  for  long  to  maintain  a 
rule  under  which  persons  employed  on  certain  classes 
of  duties  should  perforce  retire  after  a  short  term,  say 
five  or  seven  years,  of  service. 

“  Women,  however,  will  solve  these  difficulties  for 
the  Post  Office  by  retiring  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
married  as  soon  as  they  get  a  chance. 

“  It  is  true  that  we  do  not,  as  the  companies  did, 
punish  marriage  by  dismissal.  It  is  also  true  that  we 
encourage  married  women  to  return  to  the  service ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  those  who  marry  will  retire,  and  those  only 
will  return  whose  married  life  is  less  fortunate  and 
prosperous  than  they  had  hoped. 

“  On  the  whole  it  may  be  stated,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  if  we  place  an  equal  number  of 
females  and  males  on  the  same  ascending  scale  of  pay, 
the  aggregate  pay  to  the  females  will  always  be  less 
than  the  aggregate  pay  to  the  males  ;  that  within  a 
certain  range  of  duty  the  work  will  be  better  done  by 
the  females  than  by  the  males,  because  the  females  will 
be  drawn  from  a  somewhat  superior  class ;  and,  further, 
that  there  will  always  be  ftwer  females  than  males  on  the 
pemion  list." 

After  reading  this  unvarnished,  matter-of-fact  en¬ 
comium  on  the  superiority  of  woman,  we  should  think 
that  man  “  hard-hearted”  indeed  who  would  not  at  once 
vote  for  the  unrestricted  emancipation  of  woman,  and 
her  exaltation,  not  only  to  an  equality  with  man  in  the 
social  scale,  but  even  far  above  her  so-called  and  law- 
appointed  “  lord  and  master.” 
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NOT  A  PLEASANT  STORY  : 

BEING  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  PRIVATE  HISTORY  OF  A  PUBLIC  NUISANCE. 


SINCE  you’ve  been  so  good,  sir,  thank  you.  It’s  not 
over-often  I  get  the  chance.  I  like  the  Common 
too.  It  isn’t  so  much  the  grass,  nor  it  isn’t  the  gravel, 
nor  the  water-spirts.  It’s  the  elbow-room.  Why, 
when  you  come  to  see  the  world,  as  I  did  down  to 
Virginny,  then  plump  down  in  this  town,  leastways  my 
arts  of  it,  for  a  lifetime,  sir,  if  there’s  any  one  thing 
more  than  any  other  thing  a  man’s  conscious  of,  it’s 
elbows.  Though  maybe  I  might  be  taken  a  bit  sensitive 
on  that  point,  natural.  It’s  the  singular  number  that’s 
the  rough  of  life,  to  my  thinking. 

How  did  I  lose  the  arm  ?  One  question  to  once, 
if  you  please,  sir.  I’m  an  aging  man,  and  easy  put  awry 
in  my  mind  in  conversation.  You’ll  remember  that 
you  settled  for  a  morning’s  job, — very  generous,  sir — 
and  brought  me  here  in  the  character  of  a  Public 
Nuisance.  Begging  your  pardon,  maybe  you  didn’t  use 
them  language  exact :  “  How  now  ?”  says  you  “  shut 
up  that  instrument  and  come  to  the  Common  with  me, 
and  tell  me,  in  Heaven’s  name,  what  you  grind  it  for.” 
That’s  all  you  says  ;  but  I  see  it  in  your  eyes  you’d  take 
no  grudge  to  see  me  shut  up  in  it,  and  ground  out  of 
the  way  myself.  No  offence,  sir.  I’m  used  to’t. 
Hear  it  off  and  on  every  day :  “  Public  Nuisance!”  some¬ 
times  quite  loud  and  meant  for  me  to  hear,  and  again 
soft-like  and  dainty,  from  gals  in  white  fur  wraps,  and 
leaving  little  puffs  of  sweet  smells  along  behind  ’em. 
Sometimes  from  folks  that  pay  me  someat  too,  dropping 
in  occasional  a  piece  of  currency,  which  isn’t  frequent, 
with  their  eyes  looking  straight  ahead,  as  they  didn’t 
mean  to  see  themselves  caught  in  the  act,  with  twitches 
about  the  mouth.  Soldiers’  friends,  I  take  it.  There’s 
generally  Andersonville  or  someat  like  that’s  to  pay, 
tnere.  Then  there’s  t’other  kind  that  stops  and  says, 
“  What’s  your  tax-report  ?”  says  they,  meaning,  I 
make  it,  to  mock  me  for  a  rich  beggar,  which  Heaven 
knows  isn’t  so  agree’ble  for  an  okkypation  as  to  make 
b  likely.  I  won’t  say  but  organ-grinders  and  easy  cash 
(folks  has  said,  wicked  cash)  have  seen  each  other’s 
faces,  since  that’s  the  talk,  and  I’m  not  over-much  ac¬ 
quainted  in  the  trade  myself  personal.  All  is,  fur’s  my 
experience  goes,  it’s  a  g-r-i-n-d-i-n-g  slow  trade. 

Blithe  thinks  so  too.  Blithe  is  smart  to  see  p’ints 
of  a  thing.  She’ll  talk  betimes  of  setting  me  up  in  the 
candy  line,  but  molasses  is  proper  dear,  and  there  is  the 
sinking  of  the  instrument,  which  we’ve  got  a  mortgage 
on  the  cook-stove  for,  in  which  case,  you  see,  you’d 
be  under  some  difficulties  in  respect  to  boiling  down  of 
your  stock  in  trade. 

Blithe  is  my  little  gal. 

Did  you  ever  go  out  oyster-dredgin’,  sir  ?  No  ? 
Well,  you’d  ought  to.  That’s  a  line  of  business  very 
well  to  take  in  a  fancy  way,  say  for  an  afternoon.  I 
can’t  say  as  I’d  recommend  it  from  a  perpetooal  point 
of  view.  I  owned  an  oyster-boat  once. 


That  was  nine — ten — that  was  eleven  years  age. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  every  day  of  twenty-five.  I  wasn't 
a  young  man  when  I  married  ;  and  if  I  was  put  to’t. 
to  choose,  sir,  for  aging,  beween  merridge  and 
rheumatism.  I’d  take  my  chance  on  rheumatiz  any  day. 
There’s  that  pecoolarity  about  merridge  to  my  mind. 

Yes,  sir,  it  was  just  eleven  years  ago  this  year  I  left 
the  oyster-boat.  This  was  the  way  of  it. 

There’s  times  I  think  I’d  like  to  go  back.  I  declare 
I  do.  There’s  advantages  about  an  oyster-boat,  more 
especial  when  you  come  to  live  in  it,  as  I  did.  I  lived 
in  my  boat  three  years.  She  was  nothing  for  craft, 
you  know,  a  low-necked,  clumsy  creetur,  with  her 
cabin  so  small  you  had  to  go  out  to  turn  round  in  it ; 
and  a  habit  of  taking  fire  in  her  middle  whenever  I 
broiled  sarsingers.  She  did  that  reg’lar  on  sarsinger 
day,  from  the  week  I  boarded  till  the  week  I  cleared 
her.  But  I  never  laid  it  up  agin  her  very  much ,  for  she 
was  a  water-tight,  warm-ribbed,  sensible  kind  of  hulk, 
who  understood  her  business,  and  held  her  anchor  in  a 
high  tide  anywheres  down  the  flats  you’d  a  mind  to  try 
her. 

A  lonesome  way  of  life  ?  blaybe.  On  the  whole  I 
don’t  know  but  it  was.  Seems  so  now.  Seemed  so 
then.  But  bless  3'ou  I  there’s  been  times,  a-looking 
back  on’t,  when  it  was  a  Paradise  to  think  on.  Sir, 
there  was  never  a  Paradise  without  its  swoird  o’  flames 
turning  which  way  and  what.  If  so  be  that  the  lay  of 
it  runs  in  a  dredging-boat,  turn  j'our  back  on  Paradise, 
and  you’ve  seen  the  last  on’t.  You  can’t  crawl  in,  nor 
you  can’t  creep  under,  nor  you  can’t  hist  over,  nor  you 
can’t  peek  round.  You’ve  seen  the  end  on’t.  Make 
your  blunder  and  stick  to’t.  Go  your  waj’s  and  bide' 
by  ’em.  Hold  your  tongue,  and  heft  up  your  heart, 
and  work  in  the  sweat  of  j’our  brow,  and  keep  j’our 
mind  to  yourself,  sir,  but  never  go  sneaking  back  to 
beg  into  a  garding  as  you’ve  trod  the  flowers  on,  and 
shut  the  gate  on,  and  shook  the  dust  from  your  feet 
upon,  of  your  own  free  will  and  pleasure. 

Not  to  say  that  a  dredging-boat  is  so  much  like  a 
garding  as  may  be,  but  a  cosy  place,  more  especial  in  a 
storm,  a  oyster-boat  is.  What  with  a  pipe,  and  the 
fleck  of  fire  in  the  cook-stove,  and  your  dreadnought 
hanging  on  the  wall,  and  the  cat — I  kept  a  cat.  Hej. 
name  was  Venus  die  Medicine  ;  oncommon  name  for  a 
cat,  I  thought ;  I  got  her  from  a  house  and  sign  painter 
who  drowned  himself,  with  a  wife  and  nine  small 
children,  owing,  they  thought,  to  a  sunstroke  of  a  July- 
day.  So  what  with  the  cat  a-cleaning  of  the  spider  for 
you  with  her  clean  pink  tongue  (I  washed  it  arterward^ 
when  I  wasn’t  too  busy),  and  the  shade  and  warmness 
along  in  the  corners  of  the  cabin,  and  the  stoopid, 
sleepy  swashin  to  the  boat.  Considerin,  too,  that  yor. 
hadn’t  hasped  the  cabin  door,  and  that  the  tide  splasher!, 
in,  dropping  down,  and  that  the  cat  would  leave  thp 
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sarsinger  dish  to  run  and  lick  the  drops  up.  Considerin 
a  lurch  to  the  old  hulk  now  and  then,  heels  over  head 
like  a  tipsy  log,  and  viewin  the  wind  from  a  cheerful  point. 

I  think,  sir,  I  must  be  a  curious  turn  of  mind.  It 
used  to  trouble  me  now  a  great  deal,  in  that  boat, 
about  the  oysters.  Not  the  dredging,  by  no  means,  for 
what  would  be  the  sense  in  being  a  oyster,  if  you 
ivasnt  dredged  ?  It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction,  it 
seems  to  me,  hd/tg  a  oyster,  to  live  under  a  dredging- 
botit.  But  what,  now,  is  the  sense  of  being  a  oyster  ? 
If  the  Almighty  made  one  set  of  living  creeturs  for  no 
purpose  nor  no  reason  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven  but 
to  slip  easy  down  another  set  of  living  creeturs’  throats 
— but  there.  I’ve  lost  it ;  I  had  it  once  as  slick  as  a 
whistle.  I  most  forget  the  way  it  went.  But  it  was  a 
curious  turn  of  mind,  and  made  either  me  or  the 
Almighty  a  sight  of  trouble  ;  I  don’t  clearly  remember 
which. 

Well,  it  come  one  night  of  a  December.  It  was  an 
ugly  night,  too ;  you  don’t  often  see  an  uglier,  in  a 
dredging-boat.  It  sleeted  thick,  and  blew.  It  was 
dark  as  a  pocket.  My  pipe  got  out  and  my  fire  got 
down,  and  it  got  wet  and  spattery  below ;  and  lone¬ 
some — well,  yes  ;  oncommon  so.  I’d  come  upon  deck, 
and  stuck  myself  into  the  storm  for  company  ;  I  was 
setting  half  over  the  gun’ale,  looking  down. 

I  was  setting  on  the  gun’ale,  looking  down,  I  know-, 
for  the  tide  was  at  the  turn,  and  I  was  wondering  about 
the  oysters  and  how  they  took  it  in  their  minds  of  a 
stormy  night ;  and  considering  the  look  of  the  town 
against  the  sleet.  Ever  notice  it  ?  Off  the  oyster-beds 
there,  it  spattered  about,  you  might  s.ay,  like  the  broken 
pieces  of  a  great  gilt  chinycup.  Of  aclear  night,  itwinked. 

How  did  it  happen  ?  The  dark,  I  suppose,  or  the 
blow  and  noise,  or  all  together ;  but  I  never  saw  nor 
heard  it  till  it  came  thud  !  against  the  boat’s  shoulder, 
me  setting  over  the  gun’ale  there,  and  the  sleet  in  my 
face  and  ears. 

I’d  rather  the  thing  would  have  gone  down  than  to 
have  touched  it  -,  I  jumped  and  said  so,  screechin. 

Yet  there’s  my  arms  up  to  the  shoulder-blades  in 
water  after  it,  next  minute.  Maybe  you  can  explain 
that,  sir  ?  I  can’t. 

It  slipped  from  me  like  an  eel,  sir ;  it  squirmed  and 
screwed  ;  it  wriggled  in  under  the  slimy  boat.  I  never 
had  hands  on  a  uglier  thing. 

“  I  hope  it’s  a  puppy  !”  says  I. 

Well,  sir,  it  wasn’t ;  not  to  say  that  I  haven’t  wished 
it  had  been,  since  ;  more  than  once  I’ve  wished  it  had 
been  a  stark  dead  puppy  before  ever  I  went  over  the 
gun’ale  after  it. 

“  I  hope  it  may  be  a  puppy  !”  says  I.  And  that 
living  minute  there  squirms  through  my  fingers  a  great 
swash  of  limpsy,  long  hair. 

With  that  I  has  it  up  on  deck  before  you  could 
sqy  Jack  Robinson,  head  foremost.  It  lies  as  stiff  as  a 
bowsprit.  The  cat  comes  up,  fore-paws  on  the  hatch¬ 
way,  and  she  puts  up  her  back  and  spits  at  it. 

“  Venus,”  says  I,  “  we’ve  got  a  dead  woman  aboard !” 

And  I  went  as  cold  as  a  frog,  sir. 

Howsomever,  I  got  the  body  below,  best  way  I 
could,  by  the  fire. 


It  lay  very  pretty  for  a  dead  woman.  I  really  wish 
you  could  have  seen  it.  Her  hair  was  down  her  back, 
and  her  clothes — she  wore  a  red  calico  dress — had 
frozen  to  her. 

I  did  the  best  I  could,  sir,  being  as  there  were  no 
women-folks  but  Venus  aboard.  I  blowed  up  the  fire, 
and  I  blowed  out  the  light,  and  I  got  her  out  of  her 
sloppy  clothes  and  under  a  blanket,  and  the  dreadnought, 
and  this  and  that,  as  if  she’d  been  my  mother ;  and  I 
rubbed  her  feet,  and  Venus  she  licked  her  about  the 
face  and  arms,  and  between  us  and  a  sip  of  brandy  and 
camphire  that  I  put  aboard  in  cholera  times,  we  did  it. 

Yes,  we  brought  her  round,  sir,  sure  as  life. 

She  set  up  very  pretty  for  a  live  woman,  too  ;  she 
was  all  of  a  heap  in  my  great-coat ;  and  her  hair  began 
to  dry ;  I  can  remember  to  this  day  thinking  how 
exactly  it  w.as  the  colour  of  a  good  middlin’-sized  gold¬ 
fish,  when  I’d  lighted  up  again,  and  see  her  setting  there, 
in  my  dreadnought,  by  the  cabin  fire. 

Sir,  she  set  up  very  pretty,  very  pretty.  She  was  a 
youngish  woman.  It  seemed  a  curious  thing  to  me 
to  sec  a  woman  in  the  cabin. 

I  can’t  say  accur.ate  which  began  it,  nor  how  we  got 
to  it,  but  in  fifteen  minutes  or  thereabouts  it  was  as  good 
as  done. 

“  Where  did  you  come  from  ?”  said  I ;  I  remember 
saying  that.  She  had  just  drunk  the  last  of  the  cholera 
mixter,  and  put  the  bottle  down  behind  the  stove. 

“  From  the  devil,”  says  she. 

“  What  was  you  about  in  the  water  ?”  said  I. 

“  Going  to  the  devil,”  says  she, 

“  You’d  pretty  nigh  got  there,”  said  I,  “  when  you 
hit  boat.” 

With  that  she  sighs  and  lays  her  head  agin  her  hand. 
“I’ve  ti!*d  it  three  times,”  s^ys  she.  “Twice  it  was 
police,  and  once  it  was  a  ferry-boat,  and  now  it’s  you,” 
says  she.  “lam  most  discouraged,”  says  she. 

“  And  where  be  you  going  tmvT’  said  I. 

“  To  the  devil,”  says  she,  just  the  same,  with  her 
head  upon  her  h.and.  “  There’s  nowhere  else  to  go,” 
says  she. 

Now,  being  a  lonesome  man  who  hadn’t  had  a 
woman  in  his  oyster-boat  for  three  years,  that  made  me 
feel  kind  of  bad.  I  don’t  know  why,  neither. 

I  remember  getting  up  to  walk  the  cabin,  and  stepping 
on  the  cat,  to  think  how  bad  I  felt. 

As  I  tell  you,  fifteen  minutes,  and  it  was  all  done- 
I’d  been  a  rough  man,  and  a  restless  and  a  solitary,  ana 
I  hadn’t  done  a  useful  thing  by  my  kind  before,  I  couldn’t 
remember  when  ;  and  so  it  came  over  me  :  Why  not  ? 
Here  was  this  poor  j’oung  crcctur,  and  here  was  me ; 
I  could  pay  the  parson,  and  she  could  broil  the  sarsingers 
why  not 

“  Suppose,”  said  I  to  the  young  woman,  “  that  you 
married  me,  instead 

“  Instead  of  what  ?”  says  she,  starting  round. 

“  Instead  of  going  where  you  was  mentioning,”  said 
I.  The  young  woman  looked  at  me,  I  can  tell  you, 
pretty  sharp.  Pretty  soon  she  run  her  hands  through 
her  long  hair,  and  then  she  takes  a  lock  of  it,  and 
draws  it  once  or  twice  across  her  eyes. 

“  It  would  be  a  chance,”  said  she.  '•  I  never  had  muck 
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chance,”  said  she.  And  I  tell  you,  she  set  up  very  pretty, 
drawing  her  hair  across  her  eyes. 

“  You’d  ought  to  know,”  says  she. 

“  No,  I’d  oughtn’t,”  says  I.  “I  don’t  want  to  know 
nothing  about  you.  If  so  be  that  you’re  my  true  and 
honest  wife,  I  don’t  want  to  know.  You’ve  asked  me 
no  questions,  and  I’ll  ask  you  no  more.  It  ain’t  much  I 
can  say  for  myself,”  said  I,  “  but  I  reckon  I  can  do  a 
peg  better  by  you  than  the  other  gentleman  you 
was  speaking  of,”  said  I. 

“  Well,  then,”  said  the  young  woman. 

“  Well,  then,”  said  I. 

And  so  in  fifteen  minutes  it  was  settled  between  us, 
and  how  it  happened,  or  why,  or  which  of  us  did  it,  or 
if  it  was  both,  or  neither,  I  never  could  say.  All  is,  it 
happened  ;  and  I  turned  up  on  deck  to  think  it  over, 
and  the  young  woman  she  went  to  sleep  by  the  cabin  fire. 

The  storm  was  blowing  off,  a  fold  or  two  to  once, 
like  tissue-paper,  rolling  down  the  harbour.  I  always 
like  to  watch  a  storm  blow  off.  I  kept  the  deck  till 
dawn  to  see  it,  and  not  wishful  to  be  a  disturbance  to 
the  young  woman,  and  for  thinking  of  the  young 
woman,  and  of  what  I’d  done. 

I  told  you,  sir,  I  was  of  a  curious  turn  of  mind.  Now 
I  had  some  curious  thoughts  that  night,  after  the  blow 
set  in,  and  the  city  lights  cleared  out  before  me, 
winking  all  along  the  shore. 

It  was  the  first  useful  thing  I’d  done,  you  see,  sir,  for 
so  many  years,  that  I  took  it  strange  and  anxious ;  and  I 
wondered  what  would  come  of  it ;  and  I  had  a  strange  and 
lonesome  feeling  very  suddenly.  It  was  about  the  oysters, 
sir.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  young  woman  and  me 
was  very  like  the  oysters,  shut  off  there  all  alone.  And 
there  was  that  look  about  the  city  like  some  tremendous 
dredging-boat  at  anchor  to  drawr  us  in.  And  so  I  had 
it  over  to  myself  :  What  is  the  sense  in  being  a  oyster 
if  you  ivasnt  dredged  ?  And  what  is  the  sense  in  being 
a  oyster  anyhow  ?  And  so  it  went,  till  morning. 

The  cat  came  up  on  deck,  and  was  a  deal  of 
company.  I  felt  bad  when  that  cat  died.  She  Died  of 
Medicine,  too,  most  appropriate,  that  very  day  week,  the 
day  I  quit  the  dredging-boat,  on  account  of  a  taste  for  the 
cholera  mixter.  If  the  bottle  hadn’t  been  broken,  I  don’t 
suppose  she’d  have  swallowed  the  glass. 

Come  morning,  when  the  young  woman  had  dried 
her  red  calikker  dress,  and  pinned  up  her  curious  hair — 
it  looked  like  a  whole  shoal  of  gold  fish,  a-twisted  up — 
she  says — 

“  I’ll  be  honest  by  you,”  says  she,  very  soft  and  very 
pale — she  was  very  pale  ;  and  looked  so  young  !  And 
stood  up  so  pretty,  sir  ! 

Well,  maybe  she  was  -,  I  never  knew  to  the  contrary, 
in  the  way  she  meant ;  I  suppose  she  was  honest  by 
me ;  but  look  here  !  How  was  I  to  know  anything 
about  it  ?  She  said  she  took  it  for  neuralgy.  First 
three  months  after  we  were  married  she  held  off  very 
well ;  next  three,  I  found  out  as  she’d  always  took  it 
since  her  mother  fed  her  on  it,  a  six-weeks  baby,  so 
she  said  ;  perhaps  she  did  ;  I  don’t  know,  nor  care. 

“  Well,  sir,  you  see  I’d  left  the  dredging-boat,  seeing 
as  I  must  have  a  decent  house  for  a  decent  wife.  I 
hoped  to  God  she’d  make  me  a  decent  wife,  sir  ! 


I’d  left  the  boat  and  set  up  in  the  city ;  it’s  small 
choice  you  have  in  the  city,  sir,  if  you’ve  not  a  trade. 

I  never  had  a  trade,  and  so  I  picked  my  way  in  the  odd 
job  line ;  hired  to  a  head-porter  one  week ;  driv  an 
express  the  next ;  had  a  fish-stall ;  made  corn-balls ; 
blacked  boots  ;  run  a  hack ;  took  a  contract  on  dough¬ 
nuts  ;  and  set  up  in  fancy  literatoor  at  the  graveyard 
corner  with  a  blind  beggar  who  sang  a  song  continual 
enough  to  wake  the  dead ;  besides  a  little  puppy  tied 
to  his  boot-leg. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  sir,  she  led  me  a  Life. 
Y'es,  she  did.  She  led  me  a  Life  after  the  first  three 
months  was  over. 

Now  that  was  what  I  couldn’t  explain  to  myself  nor 
to  another  man.  Why,  ivlen  a  man  had  undertook  for 
the  first  time  in  his  born  days  to  do  a  useful  thing,  he 
should  be  led  a  Life  for  it.  Not  that  I  meant  to  put 
the  young  woman  under  obligations  in  my  mind,  but  I 
had  that  feeling  as  if  she’d  see  the  sootability,  as  you 
might  say,  of  making  a  man  comfort’ble  after  it. 

Fur’s  I  could  see,  I  done  the  best  deed  of  my  life,, 
and  they  wasn’t  so  many  t.iat  I  could  have  much 
choice,  and  it  was  an  aw-ful  blunder.  That’s  what 
perplexes  me. 

I  think  you’ll  remember,  sir,  that  I  spoke  about  a 
swoird  of  Paradise?  Fur’s  the  young  woman  went, 
Fd  a  been  back  to  my  boat  before  the  year  was  out,  a 
dozen  times. 

But  then,  there  come  the  little  gal.  Sle  was  the 
swoird  of  flames — God  bless  her  ! — that  turned  me  and 
kept  me,  which  way  and  what,  from  my  old  ways,  and 
my  lonesome  ways,  and  my  reckless. 

I  don’t  quite  understand,  sir,  clear,  how  a  man  can 
ever  be  what  he  been  before,  after  he’s  had  a  little  gal. 

Now  I  have  that  confidence  in  what  you  may  call, 
meaning  no  onrespect,  the  sense  of  the  Almighty,  that 
I  take  it  now  He  blessed  that  little  gal  of  mine  from  the 
first  o’t.  And  that’s  more  than  I  did  myself. 

“  It  must  never  be  a  gal,”  said  1.  “  She’d  be  like 
her  mother.” 

Sir  ?  I  don’t  quite  understand  ye.  Why,  yes ;  I 
suppose  so ;  kind  of  a  pity — her  own  mother — yes  ; 
but  I’d  got  used  to  that,  you  know. 

“  She’d  be  like  her  mother,”  says  1.  “It  must  be  a 
boy.  Of  course  it  will  be  a  boy,”  said  1. 

You  wouldn’t  believe  it,  sir,  but  the  night  that  little 
gal  was  born,  I  took  my  hat  and  cleared.  I  never  came 
nigh  her  for  a  week,  and  when  I  did,  I  wouldn’t  sc 
much  as  touch  her,  nor  look  upon  her  little  face. 

“  She’ll  be  like  her  mother,”  says  1.  How  soon  1 
found  it  out,  I  can’t  say ;  it  couldn’t  have  been  three 
months ;  long  before  ever  the  little  creetur  spoke  a 
word,  I  found  out  as  plain  as  day  how  she  wasn’t  that. 
There  was  that  in  her  eyes  when  she  speared  into  my 
face,  and  that  in  her  little  fingers  when  they  twisted 
into  mine.  I  can’t  explain  it,  sir,  onless  to  a  man  who’d 
had  a  little  gal  of  his  own  that  he’d  feared  would  be 
like  her  mother. 

If  I  was  a  younger  man,  maybe  I  should  know  how 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  but  fact  is,  the  more  I  think 
on’t  the  longer  it  grows  -,  I’m  so  easy  put  awry  in  my 
mind  since  war-times  come  and  gone.  And  I  come  to 
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set  a  sight  by  that  little  gal.  And  all  that  come  and 
went  seems  to  me  to  come  and  go  for  the  little  gal. 
And  all  was  and  wasn’t,  seemed  to  be  and  ben’t,  because 
of  the  little  gal.  And  mostly  all  that  I  can  remember — 
since  war-times  and  since  I  took  to  aging — is  the  little 
gal.  Somehow,  it’s  a  very  long  thing,  sir,  to  love  a 
little  gal. 

I  used  to  rock  her  to  sleep  o’  nights  ;  she’d  rather 
have  me  nor  her  mother  ;  and  I  always  brushed  her 
little  hair  down  for  her  mornin’s,  better  nor  her  mother 
and  I  used  to  slick  up  her  little  apron-strings,  and  ontie 
her  little  shoes  ;  and  I  used  to  heft  her  softly  in  my 
arms,  and  lay  her  little  arm  agin  my  neck,  and  thank 

the  Almighty  for  that  she’d  turned  out  onlike - ;  but 

I  never  told  her  that,  sir  ;  no. 

“  My  baby,”  says  I,  soon’s  ever  she  could  talk, 

marm’s  sick.” 

“  Marm’s  sick,”  says  Blithe,  first  thing  she  ever  said. 
That’s  all  I  said  to  my  little  gal  about  her  mother. 
“  Marm’s  sick,”  says  Blithe  over  after  me  ;  always  said 
it,  sir,  innocent  and  prompt. 

My  little  gal  is  a  gentle  little  gal,  sir,  with  a  pretty 
way. 

I  don’t  know  how  I  ever  come  to  leave  her  to  ’list. 
I’m  sure  ;  but  times  was  hard,  and  odd  jobs  'Slack,  and 
— was  I  drafted  ?  No,  I  wasn’t  drafted  ;  and  I  don’t 
think  I  was  drunk,  and  I’m  sure  I  wasn’t  pat-riotic  ; 
nigh  as  I  can  remember,  I  just  went ;  come  home  one 
day  to  dinner,  and  I’d  done  it ;  to  tell  the  trut'  (  don’t 
remember  much  about  it  but  a-standing  in  the  i  orway 
of  a  rainy  day,  to  bid  my  little  girl  good-bye. 

Well,  I  went  in  early  and  I  come  out  late ;  not  that 
I  was  much  of  a  Hail  Columby  man ;  but  it’s  a  sight 
more  easy  to  keep  on  doing  a  thing  than  it  is  to  stop,  in 
general ;  and  I  sent  the  pay  home  rcglar,  and  marm  got 
the  house  and  sign  painter’s  widow  of  nine  small  children 
to  write  occasional,  as  she  took  in  fine  folks'  washing, 
for  she  couldn’t  write  herself ;  and  Blithe,  she  promised 
to  write  me  a  letter  of  her  own  when  she’d  schooled 
long  enough  -,  but  it  never  come  ;  and  so  I  stayed  along. 

I  went  in  under  Little  Mac,  and  I  come  out  under 
Sherman  down  to  Atlanta,  with  this  here  arm — by 
which  I  mean  to  say  the  one  that  ain’t  here — in  the 
trenches.  Clipped  off  by  a  shell.  You  never  see  any¬ 
thing  slicker  in  your  life. 

“  What’ll  Blithe  say,”  thinks  I  as  I  goes  down, 
“  when  she  sees  it’s  the  right  tin  ?” 

Nigh  as  I  can  recollect,  that’s  pretty  much  all  I  thinks 
till  I  get  back  to  her. 

So  one  day  I  come  along  home,  weak  for  a  bit,  and 
faintish.  And  I  sat  down  on  a  little  step  outside  the 
depot,  on  account  of  being  dizzy  with  the  cars.  It  was 
sunshiny  on  the  step,  and  sunshiny  everywhere. 

There  come  along  a  little  gal,  I  remember,  with  the 
sun  on  her,  and  a  two-armed  father  that  lifted  her  over 
-the  mud. 

’  The  little  gal  had  a  stick  of  red  candy  half  in  her 
mouth,  and  she  held  it  out  to  me,  all  wet,  and  it  was 
much  as  ever  I  could  see  it,  for  the  sun.  But  I  eat  a 
piece  of  it  to  pacify  her  (God  bless  her !)  and  a  piece  I 
kept  for  Blithe. 

I  sat  for  a  little  upon  the  step,  with  the  noise  of  the  city 


kind  of  whirring  about  me,  and  it  was  kind  of  queer  now. 
how  I  sat  a-thinking  it  was  all  made  by  tw'o-armed  men. 
Maybe  it  was  because  the  jam  in  my  elbow  ached  ;  or 
maybe  because  I  had  to  walk  such  a  long  piece  to  get 
home ;  or  maybe  because  I  vvished  it  was  longer. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  it  had  been  a  kind  of  an 
awful  thing  between  Blithe  and  me — leaving  her  with 
marm.  And  it  was  an  awful  thing  coming  back  and 
finding  her  with  marm,  and  spckkylating,  and  wonder¬ 
ing,  and  considering  if  it  would  be  one  of  marm’s  days, 
and  if  Blithe  would  be  much  knocked  up — by  which  I 
mean  it  mental  and  moral,  sir  ;  take  marm  at  her  worst 
she  never  struck  that  child — and  for  wishing  in  par- 
tikkelar  that  Blithe  and  I  could  set  down  in  the  Common 
or  somewheres  alone,  rt  the  first. 

It  was  such  a  sun'-hiny  sort  o’  day,  as  I  said  ;  that 
sort  of  day  when  a  man  with  a  smashed  elbow  and  a 
little  gal  feels  as  if  h'-’d  like  a  place  to  set  in  quiet. 

So  when  I  come  along  home,  there  come  out  a  man 
with  a  little  slate  in  his  hand. 

“  How  now  ?”  says  I. 

“  Any  orders  ?”  says  he  ;  and  with  that  he  hangs  up 
his  slate  agin  my  door-post  he  was  a  furrin-looking 
man,  with  a  yeller  face.  “  I  have  a  Venus  die  Medi¬ 
cine,”  says  he,  “  which  I  think  would  suit  ye  ;  likewise 
a  Gen.  Grant  of  a  most  delicate  shade  of  pink ;  and  a 
Sister  Madonna  in  gray  clay,”  says  he. 

“  I  didn’t  come  after  my  sister,”  says  I,  “and  as  for 
Venus  die  Medicine,  I  buried  her  myself  under  a  lumber 
pile  of  which  the  contract  was  lost,  to  the  wharves. 
But  I’ll  take  my  wife  and  little  gal,  if  it’s  all  the  same 
to  you.” 

“  There’s  nobody’s  w-ife  and  gals  here  but  my  own,” 
says  the  furrin  chap,  “  nor  has  been  this  ten  month. 
You’re  welcome  to  some  o’  them,”  says  he  ;  “  I’ve  got 
ten,”  says  he  ;  and  with  that  he  hangs  up  his  little  slate, 
and  is  off. 

I  set  down  right  there  on  the  side-walk  to  get  my 
breath  and  my  wits  together,  for  I  felt  as  if  I’d  been 
struck  in  the  heart.  If  I’d  been  hit  by  a  Minie-ball  I 
couldn’t  have  choked,  for  a  minute,  more  suffocating. 

It  was  walking  so  far,  I  suppose;  and  so  weakly ; 
and  for  the  disappointment  and  distress. 

Well ;  that  was  nigh  ten  o’clock  of  the  morning  ;  anL 
it  was  seven  of  the  night  before  I  found  her ;  it  was 
owing  to  the  furrin  chap,  after  all ;  he  turned  out 
of  a  little  alley  along  about  seven  o’clock,  plump  agin 
me.  He  had  a  board  acrost  his  head  of  them  little 
yallcr  statoos,  and  he  nods  as  well  as  he  could  beneath 
it,  and  goes  his  ways.  So  I  thinks  to  myself,  why  not 
turn  down  here  ?  for  I’d  tracked  them  in  so  far  as  that 
a  old  woman  three  blocks  back  wouldn’t  take  her  oath 
to’t,  but  she  thought  she’d  hcein  tell  once  of  a  woman 
as  took  it  for  neuralgy  very  bad,  answering  to  my  name, 
go  up  and  down  along  here  somewheres.  So  I  turned 
down  the  little  alley,  and  I  met  a  squint-eyed  youngster 
which  went  along  with  me,  and  offered  to  show  me  the 
house  for  twelve  cents  to  run  after  the  furrin  chap  and 
a  green  plaster  puppy  who  had  a  yellow  tail. 

I  waited  till  the  squint-eyed  youngster  was  out  of 
sight,  hollering  at  the  top  of  its  wind  around  the  corner, 
before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  go  in. 
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And  then  I  couldn’t  make  up  my  mind  ;  and  I  felt  a 
kind  of  sickness,  suddenly,  and  a  blurr  about  the  eyes. 

It  was  a  little  house  the  squint-eyed  young  one  had 
pointed  out,  a-standing  by  itself,  quite  along  by  the 
water.  I  left  my  little  gal  in  a  decent  place,  and  I 
thought,  please  God,  I’d  always  have  a  decent  place  for 
her,  and  when  I  saw  that  house,  as  well  as  I  could  see 
it  through  the  dark,  for  it  was  a-growing  dark,  I  couldn’t 
tell  you  if  I  was  to  try,  sir,  how  it  come  upon  me. 

Maybe  you  don’t  know,  sir,  what  them  living-places 
are  like  along  the  shore.  Living-places  ?  dying-places 
more  like  !  Maybe  you  wouldn’t  feel  acquainted  with 
the  smells  and  slime,  and  leavings  of  the  tide  ?  I  never 
meant  my  little  gal  should  be.  She  is  such  a  gentle 
little  gal,  with  such  a  pretty  way. 

It  was  growing  dark,  I  told  you,  sir,  and  my  eyes 
was  blurred,  and  altogether  I  could  hardly  see  my  way. 
First  I  knew  I  was  ankle-deep  in  water. 

“  It’s  the  tide,”  says  I,  “  and  I’ve  lost  my  way.”  It 
was  the  tide  indeed,  sir  -,  but  I  hadn’t  lost  my  way ; 
the  house  stood  dead  ahead. 

“  The  child  will  drown,”  says  I.  Next  thing  I  had 
the  door  smashed  open,  and  another  door,  and  another, 
and  I  come  into  a  little  back  room,  and  I  heard  a  little 
scream,  and  I  stood  stock  still,  knee-deep  in  the  water, 
a-staring  like  one  dead. 

There  was  my  little  gal,  sir,  a-setting  on  the  bed. 
She  had  a  little  candle  on  a  table,  and  she  set  up  close 
to  it,  and  I  see  her  plain.  It  was  a  little  room,  and  the 
spots  of  mould  stood  out  all  over  it.  All  around  the 
bed’s  legs,  and  the  table-legs,  and  the  stove,  and  all  the 
miser’ble  little  furnitoor,  the  dirty  tide  come  swashin’in. 

In  a  minute  I’d  splashed  acrost  it,  two  foot  deep,  and 
I’d  got  upon  the  bed,  and  I’d  got  her  in  my  arm,  and 
she  had  her  little  hands  about  my  eyes,  as  if  she’d  shut 
the  sight  of  her  away  from  me  till  I  could  make  my 
mind  up  to’t.  For  I  shook,  sir,  and  I  felt  cold,  and 
I’m  a  heavy  man,  and  I  s’pose  I  scairt  her. 

“  Father !”  says  she,  with  her  hands  across  my  eyes. 
“  Father  !  father  !  father  i” 

And  then  says  she  again,  “  O  father  !  father  !  O 
father  !  father !  father  !”  till  I  thought  my  heart  would 
break,  she  cried  and  sobbed  so:  “Father!  father  I 
father  1” 

“  I  never  thought  you’d  come  I”  she  says.  “  O 
father !  father  !”  till  I  was  sure  my  heart  would  break. 

“  But  you’ll  drown  !”  said  I,  a-pulling  of  her  little 
hands  down  from  about  my  eyes  to  look  around. 

“  Oh  no  I”  says  she,  “  the  tide  comes  into  the  house 
twice  a  day,  you  know.*  I  get  upon  the  bed.  It’s 
never  soaked  the  bed  but  twice.  I  get  upon  the  bed 
and  stay.”  Wit’n  this  she  dries  her  eyes  and  tries  to 
laugh,  a-looking  round.  “  I  am  very  comf’t’ble  on  the 
bed.  I’m  sure,”  says  she.  “  I  can  stay  till  it  goes  down. 
Now  it’s  so  much  warmer  I  don’t  mind  the  fire  going 
out.  Don’t  you  mind.  Why,  father,  don’t  I” 

For  all  I  could  do  I  just  set  shaking,  and  all  I  could 
do  I  couldn’t  speak,  for  to  think  of  my  little  gal — my 
little - 

Well,  well,  sir,  I  come  round  presently,  and  I  says — 

“  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  hole  ?”  says  I. 

•  A  fact. 


“Six  months,”  says  Blithe.  “Now  father,  do>:'t 
mind  I”  says  Blithe. 

“  Alone  ?”  says  I. 

“  Mostly  alone,”  says  she,  “  except  for  the  woman 
upstairs.  She  cooks  for  me  sometimes.  She’s  very 
good.  You  have  to  pay  a  dollar’n  a  quarter  for  up¬ 
stairs,”  says  she.  “  Now  father,  don't !"  says  Blithe. 

“  And  what  was  you  doing  up  to  the  table  ?”  says  I. 

“  I  curl,”  said  Blithe,  takin’  up  a  lot  of  little  feathers 
from  the  table.  “  I  curl  to  the  shop  all  day,  and  so  I 
bring  ’em  home  besides,  when  I  ain’t  too  tired.  Now 
father,  don’t  mind  tla/ !  Why,  how  should  I  have 
had  something  twice  a  day  to  eat  if  it  wasn’t  for  that  T' 
said  she. 

And,  sir,  when  she  turned  her  little  face  agin  the 
light,  I  could  well  believe  her.  I  never  see  such  a 
little  old,  old  face.  I  never  see  such  a  grave,  grown-up, 
little  thin  old  face.  I  never  see  such  a  planning, 
thinking,  wise,  and  patient  little  face.  I  never  see  a 
face  on  a  child’s  shoulders  that  would  have  went  to  the 
heart  of  a  quarry  o’  stone,  like  the  face  of  that  there 
little  gal  of  mine  the  night  I  found  her  curling  of  her 
little  feathers  by  her  little  candle  on  that  bed. 

It  wasn’t  till  the  dirty  tide  began  to  foil  that  I  could 
bring  myself  to  dare  to  speak  it,  for  there  was  that 
passion  in  me,  and  that  tremble,  and  them  curses,  that 
I  darsent  try  before  the  little  gal.  At  last  I  brings  it, 
slow. 

“  And  where,”  says  I,  “  is  herT' 

“  Marm,”*  said  Blithe,  “  was  sick.” 

“  Where”  says  I,  “is  herT' 

“  She  took  it,  father,”  said  my  little  gal,  in  her  patient 
little  voice,  “  for  neuralgy',  father.  We  come  from  one 
house  to  another,  and  the  more  we  come  the  more  there 
was  no  money ;  and  so  we  come  to  this  one.  And  I 
curled  the  feathers  ;  for  I  couldn’t  go  to  school.  Marm,” 
said  Blithe,  “  was  sick,  you  remember,  father.  O  father, 
don't!  I’ve  always  got  along.  She  wasn’t  very  bad. 
I  don’t  mind  it  now.  One  night,  you  see - ” 

“  Well  I”  said  I;  sharp,  for  I  felt  I  didn’t  dare  say 
what  awful  feeling,  like  the  rising  of  an  awful  hope 
within  my  heart. 

“  One  night,”  said  Blithe,  “  she  fell  over.” 

“  Over  where  ?”  says  I,  quick  enough. 

“  Don’t  hurry  me,”  said  Blithe,  and  she  put  down 
her  little  feathers  and  drew  up  her  little  breath.  “  She 
fell — over — the  bed,  you  see.  The  tide  was  in.  I 
was  to  sleep,  father,  in  the  night,  and  come  morning  I 
set  up,  and  the  tide  was  out,  and  there  she  lay.  The 
floor  was  all  sloppy,  and  there  she  lay.  I  don’t  like  to 
remember  that,”  said  Blithe. 

Yes,  sir,  I  went  on  my  knees.  Right  down  in  the 
horrid  wet  on  that  horrid  floor,  I  couldn’t  have  helped 
it,  not  to  save  me.  Down  I  went,  and  I  hid  my  face, 
and  I  thanked  the  Almighty  for  His  onexpected  favours 
to  myself  and  a  little  gal  who  wasn’t  like  her  mother. 
It  was  wuth  the  parting  and  the  longness.  It  was  wuth 
the  arm  and  the  misery.  It  was  wuth  a-coming  home 
to  find  her  curling  feathers  for  a  livin’  in  a  two-foot 
tide  upon  a  island — by  which  I  mean  a  bed — beside  a 
little  candle.  It  was  wuth  bein’  led  A  Life,  sir,  a  hun¬ 
dred  times. 
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There  was  nobody  in  the  world  now  but  me  and  the 
little  gal.  I’d  do  it  all  through  agin  to  have  nobody  in 
the  world  but  the  little  gal  and  me.  It  was  wuth  the 
blunder  and  the  punishment.  It  was  wuth  a  being 
useful  and  a  repenting  of  it.  It  was  wuth  so  much,  sir, 
that  I  declare  I  didn’t  feel  as  if  I’d  ought  to  take  it  on- 
requited,  for  a  sense  of  obligation  come  upon  me  very 
sudden.  I’d  never  felt  obligated,  not  even  to  the 
Almighty,  in  my  life  before.  It  was  a  very  curious 
feeling. 

Ilut  bless  you  !  no  -,  I  never  told  my  little  gal. 
“  Marra  was  sick,”  said  I,  the  same  as  ever.  “  Maybe 
it  come  too  late,”. said  I. 

“  What  come  ?”  asks  Blithe. 

“  The  chance,”  says  I.  For  I  remembered,  being  on 
my  knees  upon  the  sloppy  floor,  how  the  young  woman 
had  drawed  her  hair  across  her  eyes,  and  what  she  said 
about  her  chance.  So  “  Marm  was  sick,”  said  I ;  and 
I  felt  a  kind  of  gentleness  in  my  mind  to-wards  her, 
seeing  now  that  she  was  dead,  and  from  feeling  obli¬ 
gated  to  Almighty  God,  I  suppose,  so  onexpected. 

“  But  you’ve  lost  your  arm  !”  says  Blithe. 

“  But  what  of  that  ?”  says  I. 

And  what  of  that  indeed,  sir  ?  Or  of  this  or  t’other  ? 
Or  of  anything  gone  or  to  come,  or  that  might  be  or 
that  mightn’t,  to  the  little  gal  and  me  ? 

So  I  thought  that  night,  sir ;  and  so  I’ve  thought  a 
many  times.  But  yet  it  was  curious,  now,  sir,  how  it 
come  upon  me  when  the  tide  was  out,  and  Blithe  got 
down  upon  the  slimy  floor  to  lightthe  fire  for  tea,  how  like 
we  was  to  them  oysters  that  have  troubled  me  so  many 
times — stranded  there  alone  among  the  weeds  and  mud. 

And  then  and  many  times  I’ve  thought  it  over.  There’s 
things  I’d  like  to  be  for  the  sake  of  the  little  gal.  And 
there’s  things  I’d  like  the  little  gal  to  be  for  the  sake  of 
me.  And  though  a  man  has  nothing  to  contplain  of,  sir, 
who  is  obligated  to  the  Almighty  for  a  little  gal,  yet  I 
wonder  sometimes  why  it  is  they  come  so  hard  and  slip 
so  easy  -,  and  why  it  is  that,  do  my  best,  I  can  get  my  little 
gal  just  her  dinners  and  her  suppers,  and  just  her  bonnets 
and  her  aprons  -,  and  why  it  is  that  if  you  was  to  want  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  come  on  earth  for  your  little  gal, 
you’ve  just  to  raise  your  finger  for  her,  and  it’ll  come 
to  time,  express.  I  don’t  know  if  I  make  my  meaning 
clear,  and  I’m  meaning  no  offence.  But  that  and  the 
oysters  have  given  me  a  great  many  curious  turns  of 
mind. 

And  there’s  the  instremunt  ?  Why,  yes,  and  there’s 
the  instremunt.  A  one-armed  man  can’t  pick  and 
choose ;  and  what’s  the  pension,  come  to  think  on’t  ? 
A  man  is  often  lucky,  sir,  to  get  the  chance  to  be  a 
public  nuisance  in  this  ’ere  world.  Never  thought  o’ 
that,  now,  did  you  ?  I  bought  out  an  I-talian  just 
setting  up  in  poetry  t’other  end  the  city ;  your  choice 
for  five  cents,  and  a  large  blue  margin,  sir,  besides. 
There’s  one  toon  I  like.  Ever  hear  it  ?  It  goes : — 

'  ^  “  Bonny  Joclcey,  Blithe  and  gay.” 

I  play  that  toon  a  sight.  I  like  to  strike  it  up,  as  a  kind 
of  compliment  to  her  when  she  crosses  over  at  the 
crossing  there  to  school.  I  don’t  play  that  toon  so  much 
for  pay.  Yes,  she’s  going  to  school.  When  we  get 
into  a  pinch,  she  takes  her  little  feathers  home  o’  nights  -, 


but  I  mean  she  shall  go  to  school.  She  can  cipher  now, 
and  write  in  capitals  quite  plain. 

Did  I  ondertake  to  tell  a  tale  about  the  instremunt  ? 
I  most  forgot.  Perhaps  I’ve  wore  your  patience,  sir, 
a-talking  of  the  child.  It’s  pretty  nigh  one  thing,  you 
see,  sir. 

Did  you  ever  hear  me  play  “  The  girl  I  left  behind 
me?”  Yes?  I  thought  so.  I  play  that  very  often.  That’s 
beefsteak.  I  get  her  a  little  piece  of  steak  with  that. 
And  Champagne  Charley  ?  That  gets  her  little  shoes. 
She  wears  out  a  sight  of  little  shoes.  When  she  wants 
a  little  Reader,  or  a  little  pencil,  or  a  little  slate  to  school, 
I  gener’lly  depend,  sir,  on  Old  Dog  Tray.  That’s  a 
fine  toon,  I  think,  don’t  you  ?  Old  Dog  Tray  ?  When 
you  come  along,  and  I’m  to  work  on  ‘  ‘  The  pretty  girl 
dressed  in  blew”  you’d  know  if  you  knew  much  that 
her  little  bonnet  was  most  wore  out.  But  when  it 
comes  to  quarter-rent,  there’s  nothing  for’t  but  John 
Brown’s  Body.  How  I  should  ever  have  got  along  over 
quarter-day  if  John  Brown’s  Body  eliiini  lay  a-moulder- 
ing  in  the  grave,  I  don’t  see. 

Sir  ? 

I  don’t  think  you  understood  me,  sir.  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Don’t  1  never  find  her  a  burden  to  me,  in 
my  crippled  state  ?  Do  you  think  as  Hagar  found  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  a  burden,  when  she  set  a-chokin’  in 
the  wilderness  ?  You  don’t  know  my  little  gal.  She  is 
growing  up  a  very  pretty  little  gal,  with  a  pleasant  way. 

I’d  ask  you  to  call  and  see  us  if  you  wasn’t  quite  a 
stranger.  I’m  particular  about  the  acquaintances  I  make 
for  Blithe.  Meaning  no  rudeness,  sir.  I’m  sure  you’ll 
see.  It’s  quite  a  decent  tenement,  though  I’d  like  it  quit 
of  the  grog  across  the  way,  with  a  pink  curtain  to 
the  window\  You’d  know  it  from  the  corner  by  the 
curtain.  Blithe  made  that  curtain,  and  hung  it  up 
herself.  She  made  a  little  apron  too,  out  of  what  was 
left. 

It  is  high  time  I  was  at  my  stand,  sir,  for  she’ll  be 
coming  home  from  school.  Perhaps  we’d  better  walk 
a  little  faster.  I  shouldn’t  like  to  have  her  miss  me 
onexpected.  She’ll  come  around  the  corner  in  a  minute, 
in  a  kind  of  quiet  way  ;  you’d  know  her  for  that  sort  of 
quietness  there  is  about  her.  Come  night,  I  should  get 
kinder  bothered  out,  I  own,  on  a  hot  day,  or  a  chilly,  if 
it  wasn’t  for  that  sort  of  way  she  has.  I’m  not  so 
strong  as  I  was  once. 

What,  sir  ?  Bless  you,  sir  !  what’s  a  man  good  for 
if  he  isn’t  w'orried  more  nor  less  ?  I  reckon  I  can 
stand  it.  What  would  Adam  have  been  wuth,  now, 
if  he’d  stayed  to  Eden,  loafing  round  among  his  plants 
and  greens  ?  I’ve  thought,  this  long  while,  I  wouldn’t 
have  owned  him  for  a  grandfather. 

There,  sir !  If  you  turn  your  head  now — a  little 
more.  Do  you  see  a  little  gal  with  a  little  book  under 
her  arm  away  around  the  corner  ?  Tlte  one  with  the 
pink  apun  and  the  little  brownish  hat  ?  The  one  that’s 
looking  round  surprised  to  listen  for  her  old  father 
striking  Bonny  Jockey  up  ?  The  one  with  such  a  kind 
of  happiness  about  her  little  face  ?  Are  you  sure 
you’ve  got  the  one  ? 

Not  a  bit  like  her  mother,  sir  !  Not  a  bit.  That’s 
my  little  gal. 


I. — Travelling  Toilets. 


The  New  Year  invariably  produces  a  change  in  December ;  yet  the  fairer  half  of  the  fashionable  world 
feminine  toilets,  even  though  the  weather  continues  to  receive  as  cadeaux  de  Noil  and  as  etrames  such  handsoma  i 

demand  precisely  the  same  warm  vetements  donned  in  additions  to  their  wardrobe  as  are  evidenced  in  the 
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2. — Walking  Costumes. 

novelties,  and  gifts  of  every  kind  are  lavishly  and  tempt-  toilet,  however,  is  our  business  par  excellence,  and  we 

ingly  displayed,  as  the  Parisian  shopkeeper  alone  can  must  turn  to  the  muveauies  which  will  prove  as  attrac- 
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tive  to  children  of  a  larger  growth  as  are  the  bon-bons 
to  les  enfans. 

We  had  not  expected  a  brilliant  winter  season,  but 
we  scarcely  foresaw  the  unusual  dulness  which  is  still 
hanging  over  Paris.  Our  noblesse  is  still  skulking,  and 
very  few  salons  of  true  Parisian  aristocracy  de  bon  aloi 
have  as  yet  opened  their  long-closed  doors  for  festivities 
of  any  kind.  There  have  been  receptions  at  the  Palace 
of  the  Luxembourg,  which  now  takes  the  place  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  at  various  embassies.  The  Russian 
Embassy  has  been  especially  gay,  but  besides  this,  our 
beau-monde  is  still  under  a  cloud,  and  gives  but  few  signs 

of  life.  The  Countess  de  P - ,  two  years  ago  one  of 

the  reigning  belles  of  the  city,  arrived  in  Paris  last  week, 
and  went  back  to  her  chateau  before  the  week  was  out, 
in  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  that  malady  which,  until 
now,  was  thought  exclusively  devoted  to  the  British — 
spleen.  “  I  find  my  chateau  infinitely  more  agreeable 
than  this  city,  which  has  become  unbearably  vulgar  and 
terre-a-terre"  said  the  countess.  “Here  there  is  no 
one  to  see,  nowhere  to  gq  to,  while  la-bas  the  house  is 
full  from  morning  till  night.  We  ride  in  the  daytime, 
play  or  dance  in  the  evening,  and  never  feel  the  least 
tinge  of  ennui.”  There  have  been  many  such  fleeting 
apparitions  in  town  this  month.  Ladies  come,  more  or 
less  incog.,  glance  at  the  fashions,  order  a  few  dresses 
and  chapeaux,  and  are  off  again. 

Our  tradespeople  complain  much,  but  M.  Thiers  and 
the  Assemblee  seem  determined  to  remain  in  Versailles ; 
and  while  Paris  is  not  the  seat  of  government,  it  is,  both 
morally  and  politically  speaking,  beheaded,  and  incapable 
of  recovering  its  former  prestige. 

The  other  evening  there  was  a  reunion  intime  at 
Madame  La  Presidente’s.  After  having  talked  of  this, 
that,  and  everything,  and  even  of  the  probable  fetes  to 
be  given  by  M.  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  they  came  to 
discuss  the  fashions  of  the  day,  toilets  and  coiffures. 
We  understand  the  mistress  of  the  house  asked  of  the 
ladies  there  present  if  the  time  did  not  seem  to  them 
come  for  giving  up  chignons — uncomfortable,  unbe¬ 
coming  things,  which  doctors  also  pronounce  very  un-: 
favourable  to  health.  “  Come,  mesdames,”  said  Madame 
Thiers,  “  let  us  set  on  foot  a  crusade,  and  try  to  per¬ 
suade  ladies  to  make  up  their  coiffures  with  their  own 
natural  hair.”  The  proposition  was  discussed  at  length, 
but  the  party  was  broken  up  without  anything  being 
decided  upon. 

Madame  Thiers’s  motion  may  perhaps  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  it  seems  difficult  that  it  should  meet 
with  success  if  the  reform  it  suggests  comprises  the 
radical  suppression  of  artificial  hair  in  the  arrangement 
of  modern  coiffures.  False  hair  has  always  played  an 
important  part  in  the  female  headdress,  even  during 
periods  when  it  did  not  show  openly-,  it  was  only  set 
aside  during  a  short  period  of  the  first  Revolution. 
This  was  one  of  the  affectations  of  simplicity  of  that 
supremely  ridiculous  but  brief  epoch.  Ladies  soon  came 
back  to  the  use  of  artificial  hair  for  all  full  dress  coif¬ 
fures  ;  false  plaits,  false  curls  came  into  play  again,  but 
were  not  fully  acknowledged  as  they  are  now.  At  the 
time  of  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  in  a  memorable  ball 
given  at  the  Marquis  of  Pastoret’s,  an  accident  which 


happened  to  the  marquise  herself  was  much  remarked. 
In  the  middle  of  an  animated  waltz,  a  coronet  of  haii 
came  unfastened  from  her  headdress,  and  fell  upon  the 
floor.  What  a  subject  for  jokes  and  epigrams  !  but  all 
such  were  stopped  at  once  by  the  apropos  speech  of  a 
charming  English  lady — “  Mesdames,”  exclaimed  she 
at  once,  “  let  she  amongst  us  who  does  not  wear  false 
hair  throw  the  first  stone.” 

Since  then  false  hair  has  always  been  used  more  or 
less  for  all  full-dress  coiffures,  and  this  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  be  the  case  for  all  headdresses  of  an  elaborate 
style.  A  beautiful  coiffure  is  the  crowning  point  of  a 
handsome  toilet,  and  as  everything  is  artificial  in  a  toilette 
d'apparaly  one  does  nqt  see  why  any  exception  should  be 
made  for  the  hair.  The  prestige  of  jewels,  diamonds, 
lace,  and  flowers  is  anything  but  natural,  and  yet  no 
lady  dreams  of  depriving  herself  of  it. 

There  is,  in  matters  of  elegance,  an  aphorism  of 
great  authority  with  ladies  of  le  beau-monde;  it  is  that  a 
grande  dame  should  return  home  from  a  ball  with  her 
dress  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  when  she  came  out  of 
her  boudoir.  And  most  certainly  a  lady  whose  dress  is 
perfectly  fresh  and  unsoiled  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  after  twenty  quadrilles  and  ten  waltzes,  possesses 
a  different  style  of  elegance  from  that  of  another  whose 
toilet  is  crumpled  and  hair  in  disorder  before  the  first 
stroke  of  midnight.  But  who  can  brave  the  heat  and 
animation  of  a  ball-room  if  her  headdress  is  simply 
composed  of  her  own  natural  hair?  Her  coiffures 
tasteful  and  stylish  at  her  debut,  too  soon  becomes  dis¬ 
arranged,  the  hair  is  limp  and  curls  annoyingly  length¬ 
ened  ;  so  that  she  who  looked  most  charming  during 
the  first  quadrille  is  quite  dishevelled  and  unlike  herself 
before  the  end  of  the  ball.  The  influence  of  a  becoming 
coiffure  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  it  enhances  female  beauty 
still  more,  perhaps,  than  the  dress.  Listen  to  what 
wrote  on  the  subject  a  certain  historian  of  Marguerite 
de  France,  whose  name  we  forget :  “  Her  beautif  ul  face 
looked  like  heaven  -,  its  perfect  and  serene  beauty  needed 
no  ornaments,  but  Marguerite  took  care  to  choose  such 
as  rendered  it  still  more  fascinating.  Her  hair,  of 
Spanish  black,  was  so  beautifully  twisted,  frizzled,  and 
plaited,  that  all  the  courtiers  stood  amazed  at  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  her  coiffure  ;  sometimes  she  adorned  it  with  a 
large  quantity  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  put  on  in 
the  shape  of  stars.  She  once  tried  on  a  cap  of  crimson 
velvet,  trimmed  with  feathers  and  diamonds  ;  she  looked 
so  handsome  in  it,  and  received  so  much  praise  that  she 
said,  and  often  repeated  it  since,  ‘  La  coiffure,  e’est  le 
style  de  la  femme.’  ” 

The  French  have  always  possessed  undeniable  supe¬ 
riority  in  the  art  of  hairdressing.  This  art  was  at  the 
height  of  its  glory  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
pattern  of  all  the  headdresses  worn  at  foreign  courts 
came  direct  from  Paris.  The  coiffure  h  la  Sevigne  was 
spread  throughout  Europe  -,  the  frizzled  curls  h  la 
Lavalli'ere  had  no  less  success,  and  it  was  the  same  with 
the  coiffure  h  la  paysanue,  invented  by  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,  and  of  which  Madame  de  Sevigne  said,  “  It 
makes  the  head  as  round  as  a  cabbage.”  In  the 
eighteenth  century  coiffures  became  much  more  elabo¬ 
rate  if  not  more  becoming. 
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No;'  has  our  prestige  in  that  line  ceased,  for  during 
the  last  London  season  the  coiffures  invented  by  Auguste 
Petit — quite  an  artist  in  his  way — were  those  most  in 


on  the  stage,  is  now  adopted  by  the  most  fastidious 
grandes  dames  in  all  foreign  courts.  We  mention  the 
name  of  this  artist  because  his  talent  lies  especially  in 


4.— Coiffures,  Sash  Bow,  and  Infant’s  Pelisse. 


the  clever  mixing  up  of  artincial  hair  with  the  natural 
hair  of  the  head.  He  combines  both  together  so  as  to 
follow  the  requirements  of  modern  taste,  which,  with¬ 
out  coming  back  to  the  crude  simplicity  of  the  natural 


vogue.  One  of  the  most  admired  was  the  coiffure  h  la 
Diane. 

Now  returned  to  Paris,  our  coiffeur  has  introduced  the 
coiffure  a P Adrienne  Lfcquvreur^  which,  though  seen  first 
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fhevelure,  without  any  additional  hair,  still  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  whole  prestige  of  the  coifFiire  from  depending 
upon  an  exaggerated  quantity  of  false  hair. 

If  a  more  simple  style  appears  in  our  present  cos¬ 
tumes  and  dresses,  it  is  far  more  in  the  cut  and /a(^n  of 
our  garments  than  in  the  materials  employed.  Rich 
and  expensive  tissues  were  never  at  any  time  employed 
more  than  they  are  now.  Velvet  is  worn  both  for  day¬ 
time  and  evening  dress.  And  though  fur  is  exception¬ 
ally  expensive  since  the  war,  it  forms  the  principal  trim¬ 
ming  of  our  costumes  and  mantles. 

As  one  of  the  most  remarkable  interpreters  of  fashion. 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Bataillon  has  a  clientelle  of  the  faires 
amongst  our  grandes  dames.  I  paid  a  visit  to  her  establish 
ment  the  other  day,  and  saw  a  number  of  handsome 
dresses  made  sur  commande,  and  either  entirely  finished 
or  nearly  so. 

A  very  elegant  robe  de  reception  had  a  train-shaped 
skirt  of  pale  buff-coloured  faille  silk,  striped  with  violet 
velvet.  Short  dress  of  violet  faille  silk,  coming  down 
into  two  points  in  front,  open  at  the  sides,  and  following 
at  the  back  the  shape  of  the  train.  It  is  trimmed  all 
round  with  a  plisse  h  la  Duchesse,  edged  top  and  bottom 
with  narrow  Valenciennes  lace.  The  bodice  has  a  deep 
basque,  which  is  cut  out  to  correspond  with  the  shape 
of  the  dress,  both  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and  trimmed 
in  the  same  style.  In  the  upper  part  the  bodice  remains 
open  en  chdle,  showing  a  pretty  chemisette  with  jabot  of 
deep  Valenciennes  lacc.  The  wide  sleeves  have  revers 
trimmed  like  the  basque  of  the  bodice,  and  are  com¬ 
pleted  by  lace  engageantes. 

Another  very  handsome  at  home  dress  is  composed  of 
a  train-shaped  skirt  of  blue  velvet  and  a  tunic  of  pearl- 
grey  faille  silk,  also  train-shaped  at  the  back.  This  tunic 
is  richly  trimmed  with  a  deep  border  of  old  Venetian 
point,  laid  over  the  blue  silk.  A  narrow  border  of  the 
same  is  placed  round  the  bodice,  which  is  made  with 
points,  and  cut  low  and  square,  in  the  Louis  XIV.  style. 
A  high  lace  chemisette  is  worn  inside,  and  over  it  a 
velvet  collier  d  la  chanoinesse,  with  a  locket  in  the  style  of 
the  period.  Lace  sleeves. 

An  evening  dress  of  Chinese  pink  velvet  and  faille 
silk.  The  train-shaped  silk  skirt  is  trimmed  with  seven¬ 
teen  narrow  pinked-out  flounces.  Low  square-cut  corse¬ 
let  of  velvet,  with  a  basquine,  forming  a  sort  of  tunic, 
open  in  front.  The  whole  is  richly  trimmed  with  Mech¬ 
lin  lace.  The  wide  sleeves  are  caught  up  to  the  bend  of 
the  arm  with  an  agraffe  of  passementerie,  and  show  deep 
engageantes  of  Mechlin  lace. 

A  beautiful  dress,  ordered  by  the  Ambassadress  of 
Russia,  is  of  a  most  novel  and  graceful  style.  There  is 
no  puff  or  panier  of  any  kind.  The  white  satin  skirt  is 
not  extremely  ample  in  itself,  but  is  trimmed  round  with 
a  deep  flounce,  which,  though  nearly  plain  in  front,  is 
very  fully  pleated  at  the  back,  and  spreads  out  into  a  long 
train  behind  ;  above  this  comes  a  deep  lace  flounce,  the 
heading  of  which  is  put  on  with  a  light  blue  satin  rib¬ 
bon,  and  which  is  draped  into  large  scallops  by  sprays  of 
light  pink  roses  with  brown  tinted  foliage.  Above  this, 
again,  two  biais  of  light  blue  satin  are  put  on  so  as  to 
simulate  the  rounded  outline  of  a  second  skirt.  The 
tunic  of  satin,  like  the  skirt,  is  cut  and  draped  quite  in 


the  Grecian  style.  It  is  rounded  off  from  the  shoulder, 
remaining  entirely  open  in  front,  over  a  low  bodice  of 
white  gauze.  The  tunic  is  trimmed  with  two  biais  of 
blue  satin,  and  the  drapery  is  caught  up  with  a  few 
sprays  of  roses.  The  short  sleeves  are  also  trimmed 
with  satin  and  with  one  rose.  In  front  there  are  two 
large  bows  of  blue  satin,  one  at  the  opening  of  the  tunic 
bodice  and  one  at  the  waist.  The  tout  ensemble  of  this 
toilet  is  extremely  graceful  and  becoming. 

A  more  simple  evening  or  ball  dress  for  a  young  lady 
consists  of  a  skirt  of  white  gauze  over  white  silk,  studded 
with  marguerites  des  bles.  A  tunic  of  light  green  poult- 
de-soie  is  caught  up  with  a  garland  of  the  same  flowers  j 
it  is  slightly  draped  on  either  side.  The  low  bodice  is 
cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  in  front ;  the  opening  is 
edged  round  with  a  chaplet  of  marguerites  and  filled  up 
with  pleated  gauze,  finished  off  round  the  top  with 
blonde. 

Another  evening  toilet  is  of  pale  rose-coloured  faille 
silk.  The  very  pretty  trimming  of  the  skirt  is  composed 
of  two  large  coquilles  of  the  silk,  edged  with  white  lace, 
divided  by  three  biais,  and  placed  above  a  deep  flounce. 
A  second  skirt  of  rose-coloured  gauze  is  looped  up  on 
one  side  with  a  spray  of  white  roses.  The  bodice  is  a 
low  corselet  of  silk,  with  basque  cut  out  into  very  small 
tabs,  edged  with  white  lace.  The  same  lace  edging  is  put 
on  round  the  top  of  the  bodice  and  round  the  short 
sleeves.  Bouquet  and  coiffure  of  white  roses. 

A  dinner  dress  of  clair  de  lune  blue  faille  silk.  The 
train-shaped  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce  of 
point  d’Alengon,  headed  with  a  biais  of  white  satin  piped 
with  blue.  The  tunic  skirt  has  a  similar  trimming,  and 
is  looped  up  at  the  side  with  a  spray  of  pink  acacia 
blossoms.  The  bodice  is  ornamented  en  bretelles  with 
bands  of  blue  silk,  striped  with  three  biais  of  white 
satin.  These  bands  are  not  crossed  in  front,  but  come 
down  in  short  lappets  over  the  skirt,  and  are  finished  off 
with  fringe.  The  bodice  is  high  upon  the  shoulders, 
but  open  en  caeur  in  front,  and  is  bordered  with  white 
lace  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  a  large  bow  at  the  top  and 
one  at  the  waist  of  blue  silk.  The  sleeves  form  two 
large  bouillons,  divided  by  similar  bows,  and  a  deep  frill 
with  white  lace  underneath.  Spray  of  pink  acacia  in 
the  hair. 

Round-waisted  bodices  have  become  quite  the  excep¬ 
tion  ;  the  corsage  is  gradually  becoming  longer  and 
more  tapering.  It  is  made  with  basques  or  points, 
sometimes  with  both. 

For  demi-toilette  evening  dresses  crepe  de  chine  fichus 
are  pretty  and  becoming  over  low  silk  dresses.  Lace 
draperies  are  also  worn  ov'er  open  bodices,  with 
engageantes  to  match. 

For  the  daytime,  and  walking  dress,  it  is  in  good 
taste  to  wear  the  standing-up  collar  of  starched  linen, 
with  small  turned-down  corners  in  front,  trimmed  with 
embroidery  or  lace,  and  the  crepe  de  chine  coloured 
cravate  echarpe,  with  fringed  ends,  tied  in  a  large  bow 
in  front.  Sometimes  a  ready-made  bow  is  put  on  alone, 
the  ends  of  which  are  either  deeply  fringed  or  edged 
with  guipure  antique.  More  dressy  parures  are  com¬ 
posed  of  large  collars  ci  revers  deeply  trimmed  with 
lace,  and  cuffs  to  correspond. 
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In  bonnets,  the  new  models  of  the  mouth  are  most 
tasteful  and  coquettish  chapeaux  de  visites. 

A  very  pretty  model  is  of  iris-coloured  faille  silk  and 
Florentine  bronze  coloured  velvet.  The  front  border 
of  plain  velvet  is  trimmed  with  a  fluting  of  faille,  and 
with  a  rose-coloured  feather  tipped  with  gold,  which 
is  placed  at  the  side  and  fastened  on  with  a  rich 
jewelled  agraffe.  The  strings  are  of  velvet. 

An  elegant  chapeau  of  capucine-coloured  velvet  and 
dark  faille  has  border,  crown,  and  curtain,  all  of  which 
are  of  velvet.  The  trimming  consists  of  black  faille 
hiais  placed  between  the  border  and  crown,  and  of 
loop  of  the  same,  from  which  proceeds  a  long  drooping 
feather  shaded  of  the  colour  of  the  velvet.  The 
strings  are  of  black  faille,  and  a  black  lace  quilling  is 
placed  under  the  border. 

A  more  fanciful  fcliapeau,  of  black  velvet  and  lace, 
has  the  large  Alsatiah  bow  of  black  ribbon  at  the  top. 
A  bird’s  head  of  the  brightest  plumage  is  placed  at  the 
side  with  a  black  and  white  aigrette.  Lace  tassel 
behind,  and  velvet  strings. 

Another  eccentric  model  is  also  of  black  lace  and 
velvet.  It  is  the  chapeau  terreur  trimmed  with /feathers 
and  with  the  velvet  flowers  called  Paris-brule.  The 
centre  of  these  flowers  is  fringed,  and  the  edge  petals 
are  ash-coloured.  There  is  a  handsome  fall  of  black 
lace  at  the  back  ;  black  lace  strings. 

Flowers  are  not  much  used,  generally  speaking,  in 
the  trimmings  of  our  bonnets  this  winter,  but  rather 
feathers,  aigrettes,  birds’  heads  or  wings,  and  lace. 

Fancy  tinted  foliage  is  also  sometimes  used,  and 
some  are  exceedingly  pretty.  Thus  I  noticed  a  bonnet 
of  bronze-coloured  velvet,  trimmed  with  bronzed  virgin- 
vine  leaves  ;  a  small  bird,  placed  en  aigrette  at  the  side, 
had  a  green  and  gold  tinted  plumage  to  match. 

Another  nouveaute  is  the  bonnet  made  of  black  silk 
plush,  exactly  the  same  fabric  as  that  used  for  gentle¬ 
men’s  hats.  The  shapes  of  these  bonnets  are,  in  fact,  to 
be  procured  only  of  a  hatter.  The  crown  is  high  and 
squarish,  the  border  is  of  black  velvet,  and  turned  up 
ihto  deep  revers  rounded  off  at  the  sides.  A  diadem 
of  blue  or  green  tinted  cock’s  feathers  is  placed  just 
beyond  this  revers.  An  aigrette  or  small  bird  of  bright- 
coloured  plumage  is  placed  at  the  side,  and  a  large  bow 
and  lapels  of  velvet  or  faille  behind. 

Post  script  urn. — Latest  news  from  Versailles.  Our 
Presidente  is  decidedly  bent,  it  seems,  upon  reforming  the 
fashions.  Fourof  themostinfluential  ladies  of  her 
join  her  in  this  laudable  undertaking.  The  female  quintett 
is  composed  of  Mesdames  Thiers,  De  Remusat,  Casimir 
Perier,  Jules  Simon,  and  Mademoiselle  Dosne.  They 
have  just  published  and  signed  a  decree  by  which  the 
chignons  brought  into  fashion  by  the  ex-Empress 
Ejigenie  are  now  and  for  ever  henceforth  abolished ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  these  worthy  ladies  mean 
to  substitute  in  their  stead. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

I.  Ball  Toilet  — Trained  robe  of  blue  faille, 
trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  gathered  flounce,  headed 
by  a  second  flounce  formed  by  deep  pleats ;  upper- 


skirt  of  gaze  de  Chambery  striped  white  satin,  and  then 
trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce  falling  plainly  in  front 
and  forming  a  puff  at  the  back,  draped  by  a  scarf 
arranged  on  one  side.  Low  bodice  forming  Louis  XV. 
waistcoat  in  front,  trimmed  with  white  lace  ribbon 
bow  on  each  shoulder.  Blue  silk  shoes  with  high 
Louis  XV.  heels.  Velvet  bows  in  the  hair,  and  white 
plume  worn  at  the  back. 

2.  White  Muslin  Dress  in  the  Louis  XV. 
Style. — The  first  skirt  is  trained  and  trimmed  in  front 
with  two  flounces  edged  with  lace,  with  two  other 
graduated  flounces  narrow  at  the  waist  and  widening 
at  the  train.  Second  skirt  with  puff  at  the  back  and 
gathered  flounce  bodice,  laced  at  the  back.  Narrow 
flounces  trim  the  low  square  bodice. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

SPASISH  POINT  LACE  CHEMISETTE  AND  SQUARE  BODICE  TRIMMING. 

Materials :  Fittest  Irish  linen ;  Messrs.  JPalter  Evans 
and  Co.’s  point  lace  thread  Nos.  lO  and  24. 

This  beautiful  design  can  be  quickly  worked,  and 
forms  a  most  effective  trimming  for  a  square  bodice. 
It  looks  especially  handsome  over  velvet.  The  chemi¬ 
sette  is  wc’^ked  separately,  though  placed  in  its  right 
position  in  dur  design,  in  order  to  show  the  effect  of 
the  finished  work. 

To  work  this  pattern  trace  the  design  on  a  piece  of 
fine  Irish  linen,  work  the  edges  entirely  in  button-hole 
stitch,  more  or  less  raised,  over  two  or  more  threads  of 
the  coarser  size  of  point  lace  thread.  Spanish  rosettes 
and  roses  should  be  worked  where  indicated,  and  the 
whole  groundwork  filled  in  with  Raleigh  bars  ;  the 
linen  is  cut  away  from  under  the  bars  with  the  aid  of 
fembroiderer’s  scissors. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATE  OF  VARIOUS  MODES  OF 
FOLDING  TABLE-NAPKINS. 

These  modes  of  folding  table-napkins  will  be  found 
acceptable  at  this  season,  when  dinner  parties  are  more 
numerous  than  at,  perhaps,  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
A  shows  the  Pillar  design,  which  can  either  be  laid 
flat  or  stand  upright  in  the  plate. 

B  is  the  Water-Lily  design,  and  may  contain  a  roll 
or  a  carafe,  as  illustrated. 

C,  the  Mitre,  and  D,  the  Capuchin,  are  both  good 
designs  for  holding  the  usual  dinner-roll  -,  the  same 
remark  applies  to  E,  thfe  I.ady’s  Slipper. 

F,  the  Londoni  is  a  style  of  arrangement  used  at  that 
noted  restaurant. 

G,  the  Tulip,  is  a‘new  and  elegant  design  with  which 
we  feel  sure  our  readers  will  be  pleased. 


MINDING  BABY. 

A  NEW  year’s  gift  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

This  charming  little  picture  will  find  a  welcome  in 
everv  Englishwoman’s  home.  It  needs  no  description 
in  our  pages,  for  it  tells  its  own  story  of  Love  and 
Duty. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“  Their  table  was  a  board  to  tempt  even  Rhosts 
To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  substantial  feasts — 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  raROuts  or  roasts, 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man — the  hungry  sinner ! — 

Since  Erb  iiiti  a^les,  much  depends  on  dinner.” 

“  The  mind  is  lost  in  mishty  contemplation 
Of  iniblleci  exnetidcd  on  two  courses ; 

And  indigesiion’l  grand  multiplication 
Requires  anthmbtic  beyond  my  forces. 

Who  would  supiKise,  from  Adam’s  simple  ratidHi 
That  cookery  bould  have  call’d  forth  such  ro^oni’ccs, 

As  form  a  scieneb  and  a  nomenclature 
From  out  the  oonimonest  demands  of  nature  P” 

Btttbx. 


ONE  half  of  the  pleasure  of  a  “  day’s  shopping”  is 
spoiled  by  the  difficulties  one  experiences  in  pro¬ 
curing  a  plain  but  comfortable  lunch  or  dinner  for  oneself 
and  friends  or  children. 

If  a  lady  starts  in  the  morning,  say  about  nine  o’clock, 
with  a  well-filled  purse  and  a  long  list  of  requirements, 
and  spends  both  time  and  money  to  advantage,  then  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  day  she  is  pretty  sure  td  btf  as  hungry 
as  is  at  all  ladylike  ;  she  thinks  of  the  tISual  cosy,  warm 
lunch  which  is  provided  at  home,  and  remembers  that 
she  breakfasted  at  eight  o’clock ;  she  would  enjoy  some 
haunch  of  mutton,  or  would  like  to  begin  her  lunch 
with  a  few  oysters,  but  she  has  not  the  courage  to  enter 
a  large  restaurant  alone,  for  two  reasons — first,  that  she 
is  totally  ignorant  of  the  charges,  and  is  therefore  afraid 
of  spending  too  much  money ;  secondly,  she  does  not 
know  if  ladies  do  lunch  or  dine  id  that  particular  locale — 
so,  what  can  she  do  but  turn  td  the  miserable  resource 
offered  to  starving  women,  the  paStfycook  and  the  pastry¬ 
cook’s  BUN  ?  Alas  those  buns !  universally  condemned 
and  universally  eaten,  to  what  cittssgrainedness,  »o  what 
pettishness,  to  what  selfishness  nave  they  not  led  !  In 
the  morning  We  are  gay,  cheerful,  light-hearted,  and 
obliging,  we  buy  with  amiability,  we  select  with  prompt¬ 
ness,  we  are  pleasant  to  wait  upon.  After  two  o’clock 
all  is  changed,  the  abominable  bun  does  not  “  sit  lightly-,” 
we  undergo  a  martyrdom  of  pain,  our  digestive  powers 
are  tasked  to  the  utmost  by  the  unwashed  currants  and 
the  leaden  consistency  of  our  enemy,  and  if  we  have 
recklessly  added  ginger-beer  or  lemonade  to  the  atro¬ 
cious  edible,our  sufferings  are  such  as  cannot  bedescribed 
in  these  pages. 

In  the  course  of  my  peregrinations  I  have  closely  re¬ 
marked  the  alliance  between  these  dreadful  buns  and 
the  red  noses  and  savage  expression  of  mammas  who, 
denied  their  usual  hot  and  comfortable  luncheons,  have 
thoughtlessly  consumed  one  or  more  cold  buns. 

Since  the  confectioners  have  taken  to  sell  bottled  ale 
and  stout  without  discontinuing  the  sale  of  buns,  matters 
have  grown  worse ;  on  one  occasion  I  observed  a  buxom, 
comfortable-looking  lady,  with  a  charming  little  boy,  and 
a  baby  and  nurse,  eat  three  buns  herself  while  drinking 
the  stout  that  was  evidently  necessary  for  her,  her  child 
in  the  meantime  also  eating  buns,  the  nurse  following 
5uit.  A  “  change”  swiftly  “  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  their 
dream  in  a  short  time  the  boy’s  pudgy,  sticky  little 
hands  were  smacked  for  straying  towards  some  tarts, 


baby  was  hustled  for  some  natural  cries,  and  nurse  was 
snubbed  really  for  no  fault ;  the  tyrant  bun  had  all  his 
own  way,  and  they  all  departed  literally  and  morally 
heavy  of  heart. 

Husbands  !  ye  t»ho  wonder  why  your  wiv^  ffetnrn 
from  shopping  in  siich  snappish  moods,  learh  that  it  is 
not  because  they  are  fepenting  extravagance,  wishing  for 
faille  rather  than  poult-de-soie,  or  that  the  new  bonnet 
had  three  instead  of  two  plumes.  No,  the  sole  fault 
lies  with  the  horrible  bun ;  they  love  you  dearly,  adore 
their  children,  are  happy  and  grateful  for  all  the  pretty 
things  you  have  allowed  them  to  buy,  and  but  for  that 
bun  would  have  returned  freshened  by  what  they  had 
seen,  excited  by  the  charming  toilets  and  becoming  cos¬ 
tumes  which  are  to  rend^f  themselves  more  bewitching 
than  ever  in  your  eyt^s. 

And  yet,  oh  kind  and  indulgent  pere  de  famille,  is  it 
not  your  fault,  just  a  little  bit  ?  Why  could  you  not  tell 
them  what  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  find  out,  ivhere 
they  can  go  alone  or  with  their  childrferi  td  fcnjoy  a  good, 
comfortable,  early  dinner  at  little  cOSt  ?  Indeed,  when 
you  consider  the  amount  of  cherry-brandy  dhd  glasses 
of  sherry,  to  say  nothing  of  dyspeptic  pills,  taken  to 
remove  the  angtiisb  caused  by  the  bun  of  aefcusing 
memory,  sureljr  the  early  dinner  at  the  London,  1 91, 
Fleet-street,  Temple-bar,  at  2s.  per  head,  must  be 
cheaper; 

For  the  moderate  sum  of  two  shillings  a  lady  may  enjoy 
a  dinner  from  the  joint,  with  vegetables  and  bread,  cheese, 
and  butter  h  discretion.  Let  us  suppose  she  takes  stout 
to  the  amount  of  threepence,  and  gives  the  waiter  that 
large  sum,  and  her  wholesome,  clean,  elegantly-served 
dinner  costs  exactly  2s.  6d.,  but  the  stdut  being  optional, 
she  may  if  she  please  reduce  that  Siirti  to  two  shillings 
and  threepence;  The  London  has  a  handsome  dining- 
saloon  devoted  to  ladies,  who  may  with  perfect  propriety 
dine  there  alone,  or  with  their  children,  or  with  monsieur 
le  mari.  ' 

Nor  is  this  all  the  advantage  presented  by  ^‘The 
London.”  Handsome  lavatories  are  on  the  next  stair¬ 
case  to  the  ladies’  saloon,  and,  dinner  concluded,  the 
waiter  rings  a  bell,  and  on  the  ladies  going  upstairs  a 
neat  handmaiden  presents  herself,  ready  to  assist  mamma 
in  washing  the  children’s  hands  and  faces,  and  in  brush¬ 
ing  off  traces  of  the  morning’s  work.  When  I  state 
that  these  lavatories  are  spotlessly  clean,  and  that  there 
is  no  charge  for  their  use,  as  now  at  the  South-Eastern 
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Railway  stations,  ladies  will  appreciate  the  comforts  pro¬ 
vided  at  The  London. 

The  famous  “  London  dinner  ”  is  serred  from  four 
o’clock  to  eight,  and  consists  of  two  soups,  two  dishes 
of  fish,  two  entrees,  joint,  sweets,  and  cheese,  and  ter¬ 
minates  with  the  usual  rose-water  dish  h  la  mode  de 
Paris,  always  acceptable  and  refreshing.  Pour  mot,  I 
was  determined  to  find  out  where  one  could,  with  per¬ 
fect  propriety,  go  alone  or  with  a  lady  friend  to  lunch  or 
dine  quietly  and  comfortably.  I  am  nox.gourmande,  scarcely 
gourmet,  but  I  protest  against  buns  and  the  horrible  mets 
served  by  most  pastrycooks,  the  dried-up  and  ancient 
fowls,  the  indigestible  pastry,  the  gaunt  and  burnt-up 
chops.  I  resolved  not  to  write  my  New  Year’s  letter  with¬ 
out  offering  some  suggestions  to  ladies  shopping  in  town, 
and  so  I  went,  outwardly  courageous,  but  with  timid 
heart,  to  experimentalise  on  “  The  London,”  which  is 
conveniently  situated  between  City  and  West-End. 

The  nervous  voice  in  which  the  Silkworm  inquired 
for  the  ladies’  dining-saloons  was  a  comical  contrast 
to  the  happy  tones  in  which  she  inquired  for  the  manager 
after  the  petit  diner  was  discussed  and  paid  for,  for  I 
soon  saw  that  ladies  can  be  as  quietly  cosy  there  as  in 
their  own  dining-rooms,  that  there  is  nothing  to'make 
the  most  timid  woman  nervous,  and  that  the  waiters  are 
remarkably  attentive  without  being  obtrusive.  I  in¬ 
spected  the  whole  house,  from  the  cellar  stored  with 
rare  wines,  and  kept  at  a  most  comfortable  temperature, 
to  the  kitchens  on  the  top  floor,  which  are  admirably 
arranged,  perfect  order  and  cleanliness  prevailing,  the 
whole  commanded  by  a  chef  of  no  ordinary  culi¬ 
nary  ability.  I  saw  the  private  rooms  for  large  or 
small  dinner  parties,  the  early  and  late  dining-rooms  ; 
nay,  more,  I  peeped  in  at  the  handsome  and  well-venti¬ 
lated  smoking-saloon,  fortunately  empty  at  the  moment, 
and  returned  home  well  satisfied  that  at  last  I  had  found 
a  charming  place  for  my  readers  to  seek  the  refreshment 
they  really  need,  whether  on  shopping  bent  or  inclining 
theatrewards.  On  my  return  home,  I,  as  usual,  amused 
my  lord  and  master  with  an  account  of  the  day ;  and 
when,  after  praising  the  accommodation  for  ladies  at 
The  London,  I  mentioned  the  name — 

“  The  London  !”  he  cried — “  well,  I  should  think 
so — the  best  house  in  London  for  dinners.” 

And  yet,  ladies,  what  an  instance  of  man’s  reticence  ! 
— accident  only  had  revealed  its  merits  to  me  ! 

Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  curtain-lecture  that 
ensued,  and  turn  to  the  novelties  of  the  month,  which 
deservfcyn-eally,  our  attention. 

I  must  begin  with  the  little  people,  and  of  their  com¬ 
fort  we  cannot  think  too  much  or  too  often.  Let  us 
begin  to  study  their  comfort  in  their  cradle.  Mr.  S.  13. 
Garrard,  of  57,  Westbourne-grove,  Bayswater,  is  agent 
for  the  sale  of  Barnard’s  patent  folding  or  hammock 
bassinette.  This  charming  little  cradle  is  light  in  appear¬ 
ance*,  but  in  reality  very  strong ;  the  standards  are  made 
of  lancewood  shafts  ;  between  these  a  strong  linen  ham¬ 
mock  is  slung,  the  linen  is  covered  with  quilted  silk  or 
chintz,  thickly  interlined  with  fine  cotton  wool ;  it 
has  an  inner  lining  of  silk  or  chintz  ;  it  can  be  folded 
without  removing  the  bed,  &c.,  and  placed  aside,  and 
is  easily  rearranged  ;  it  opens  to  the  height  of  any  bed. 
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thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  placing  the  cradle  on  chairs 
or  stands,  and  is  perfectly  convenient  for  the  mother.  It 
can  be  taken  completely  to  pieces  either  for  cleaning  or 
for  travelling,  and  can  be  carried  as  easily  as  a  bundle 
of  umbrellas  ;  in  fact,  the  parcel  tnade  by  it  is  far  more 
handy  and  convenient  to  carrv  than  are  those  articles. 
The  prices  of  the  hammock  bassinette  are  extremely 
moderate.  The  bassinette  can  be  had  either  trimmed 
with  chintz  and  daisy  fringe,  or  with  muslin  and  lace 
fittings,  or  with  the  hammock  of  satin  and  with  lace 
curtains,  according  to  the  means  and  positiori  of  the 
mother.  This  charming  little  nest  for  our  darlings 
forms  a  most  appropriate  New  Year’s  or  christening  gift, 
and  it  is  one  which  any  friend  may  present,  so  artistic 
and  elegant  is  its  construction. 

Besides  the  bassinettes,  Mr.  Garrard  has  folding 
baskets  trimmed  to  match  them,  which  are  as  conve¬ 
nient  as  pretty.  I  feel  sure  that  both  cradle  and  basket 
will  be  much  appreciated  by  those  young  mothers  who 
at  this  season  return  to  their  girlhood’s  home,  to  “  bring 
their  babe  and  make  their  boast,”  and  many  a  dear  kind 
grandma  who  has  been  puzzling  how  best  to  contrive 
baby’s  bed,  will  be  delighted  to  give  her  daughter  a 
proof  of  her  untiring  affection  and  thoughtful  care. 

But  Mr.  Garrard’s  stock  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
cradles,  baskets,  or  even  to  babies’  clothing  his  admi¬ 
rable  stock  of  ladies’  underclothing  is  all  hand-made, 
and  is  extremely  elegant  and  most  tastefully  trimmed. 
The  new  crinolines  sold  by  Mr.  Garrard  are  worthy  of 
attention  -,  they  are  of  waved  steel,  so  that  the  folds  of 
the  dress  fall  in  the  hollows  of  the  wave ;  besides  this 
jupon,  Mr.  Garrard  keeps  all  Thomson’s  crinolines  and 
tournures,  corsets  and  batswings. 

The  most  fashionable  ornaments  for  daily  wear  are  of 
jet,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Jet  is  dressy 
without  being  full  dress,  sparkling  without  vulgarity, 
and  sober  without  being  sombre,  save  in  the  case  of  jet 
specially  prepared  for  mourning.  The  best  place  to 
purchase  jet  is  of  a  manufacturer,  not  only  because  of 
the  lowness  of  price,  but  because  for  his  own  credit’s 
sake  the  jet  is  certain  to  be  of  first-rate  quality.  Thus  the 
jet  one  buys  of  Mr.  John  Jackson,  16,  Westborough- 
street,  Scarborough,  is  as  elegant  as  it  is  moderate  in 
price.  Mr.  Jackson  sends  the  jet  nicely  packed  by  post, 
and  will  send  a  selection  if  required,  but  I  must  admit 
that  I  have  not  seen  an  ugly  or  vulgar  ornament  come 
from  his  manufactory.  The  best  way  in  writing,  for 
example,  for  earrings,  is  to  ask  for  either  long  or  short 
earrings  at  such  and  such  a  price. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  sends  out  a  priced  catalogue,  which 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  kind  of  ornaments  ;  but 
for  the  convenience  of  my  readers  I  will  name  a  few 
articles.  Brooches,  bracelets,  earrings,  long  neck-chains, 
Victoria  chains,  necklets  with  and  without  pendants, 
combs,  solitaires,  sleeve-links,  clasps  and  buckles, 
crosses,  pendants,  dress  buttons  for  ladies,  and  waist¬ 
coat  buttons  for  gentlemen,  pins,  studs,  dog-whistles, 
cigar-holders,  finger-rings,  and  paper-folders.  These 
articles  can  be  had  in  plain,  bright,  cut,  engraved, 
inlaid  mosaic,  and  enamelled  jet,  also  with  cameos, 
Roman  and  ordinary  cameos  of  all  colours. 

For  evening  dress  coral  ornaments  are  the  most 
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8. — Child’s  Crochet  Stays 


lo. — Child’s  Bib  in  Knitting 
AND  Crochet. 


o. — Child’s  Crochet  Bib. 


II. — Sole  for  Slipper. 


1 4. — Detail  of  Curtain-Holder 

(15). 


Fringe  for  Curtains,  6cc, 


13. — Fringe  for  Curtains,  &c 
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worn.  But  coral  is  so  expensive  that  many  slender 
purses  cannot  compass  these  much-desired  and  always 
pretty  ornaments.  But  Lavinia’s  rock-coral  ornaments 
have  an  equally  graceful  effect,  and  as  they  are  real 
coral,  and  beautifully  arranged  by  that  lady,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  select  some  of  her  pretty,  ladylike  orna¬ 
ments.  The  necklets,  crosses,  chains,  brooches,  brace¬ 
lets,  and  children’s  shoulder-knots,  are  wonderfully 
pretty,  and  enliven  a  dark  beauty  and  enhance  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  fair  girls. 

The  lovely  tints  shown  in  the  windows  of  Messrs. 
Inglis  and  Tinckler,  of  147,  Regent-street,  tempted  me 
in,  and  must  be  my  apology  for  again  speaking  of  real 
Irish  poplins,  for  those  ladies  who  so  continually  write 
to  me  respecting  poplins  shopld  refer  to  the  back  num¬ 
bers  of  this  Journal,  and  “  read  up”  the  history  of  pop¬ 
lin  manufacture  in  Ireland.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Irish 
poplin  is  one  of  the  very  best  materials  for  costumes, 
that  the  wear  is  everlasting,  and  the  appearance  that  of 
the  richest  faille  j  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  cos¬ 
tumes  as  well  as  for  trained  dresses,  and  that  it  requires 
little  trimming. 

The  newest  colours  in  poplins  are  to  be  had  ot 
Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler ;  indeed,  I  have  there  seen 
shades  which  I  have  only  heard  of  as  being  new  in 
Paris — the  Vert-Rhon,  the  perle  gris,  felt  grey,  pleurs 
de  Thiers,  and  all  the  ruby  shades,  nine  shades,  and 
clarets.  Perle  de  mer  is  a  delicious  shade,  a  pearly 
green  with  grey  shadows  in  the  folds,  and  the  feuille 
morte  tints  of  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  I  observed  every  shade  of  the  fading 
leaf,  the  ruddy  green,  the  fading  reds,  the  soft  autumnal 
hues  that  are  at  once  so  becoming  and  so  ladylike. 
It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  these  lovely  poplins  are  by 
no  means  extravagant  in  price,  and  that  a  costume  of 
splendid  poplin  costs  less  than  one  of  ordinary  silk. 

The  fashionable  trimming  for  winter  mantle  and 
polonaise  is  the  fur  fringe.  This  fringe  may  be  obtained 
in  any  quantity  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  Co.,  7 1 ,  Oxford- 
street.  The  fringe  is  made  of  various  kinds  of  fur,  but 
sable-tail  fringe  is  of  course  the  most  in  request.  The 
fur  fringe  is  arranged  as  an  edging  on  all  the  outlines  of 
the  mantle  or  costume,  and  even  flounces  are  edged 
with  it  when  placed  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
dress.  Of  course  the  muff  and  collarette  must  match 
the  fur,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  muff  and  boa,  for 
the  old-fashioned  boa  has  revived,  and  is  again  the  latest 
novelty.  The  new  seal  fur  jackets  of  this  firm  are  ex¬ 
tremely  elegant,  and  with  muff  and  boa  to  correspond, 
are  sent  out  in  Messrs.  Cook’s  patent  boxes  for  pre¬ 
serving  fur.  These  boxes  are  made  of  camphor-wood 
and  sandal-wood,  and  form  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
inroads  of  the  moth. 

Before  these  lines  are  read  many  of  my  readers  will 
have  seen  the  lovely  cascade  in  the  Crystal  Palace  panto¬ 
mime,  which  is  entirely  formed  of  virgin  cork,  and 
arranged  en  cascade  by  the  London  and  Lisbon  Cork 
Comply.  This  bej^tifiil  material  for  rustic  work  is 
not  only  ornamental  amongst  plants  but  positively  bene¬ 
ficial  to  ferns  and  other  moisture-loving  plants ;  creepers 
and  climbers  twine  their  tendrils  lovingly  over  the  rough 
yet  kindly  surface  of  the  cork,  and  orchidaceous  plants 


flourish  in  baskets  composed  of  this  material.  I  have  a 
project  for  making  a  screen  for  fire-grates  of  this  self¬ 
same  cork — to  be,  of  course,  used  in  summer  time,  but 
begun  now.  I  propose  nailing  the  cork  on  a  piece  of 
wood  exactly  fitting  the  fireplace,  and  leaving  little 
“  pockets”  for  holding  ivies  and  ferns,  which  will  be 
either  dropped  in  in  their  pots  or  the  pot  removed  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  roots.  I  fancy,  but  it  may  be  mere 
vanity,  that  I  can  make  some  uncommonly  pretty  screens 
in  this  way.  As  no  plants  will  keep  long  fresh  in  the 
house,  except  ivies  and  such  like,  we  must  have  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  plants,  and  canadensis,  the  dwarf  tropeolnm, 
and  others  of  the  class,  I  propose  to  force  into  my 
service.  Those  who  wish  to  try  this  experitpent  can 
procure  the  cork  of  the  London  and  Lisbon  Cork  Com¬ 
pany,  price  thirteen  shillings  per  hundredweight. 

The  questions  asked  in  the  “  Conversazione”  upon 
cleaning  dresses  make  me  quite  ashamed  to  think  I 
have  neglected  what  must  be  an  important  subject  to 
many.  I  find  upon  inquiry  that  Benzine  Collas  is  the 
safest  medium  for  removing  stains  from  every  kind  of 
wearing  apparel,  as  it  neither  changes  the  colour  nor 
ii\jures  the  fabric-,  it  removes  grease  and  oil  stains,  wax, 
Ur,  or  paint,  and  should  be  used  by  all  who  wish  to 
make  the  best  of  the  little  accidents  which  occur  in 
every  household.  It  is  used  in  the  Queen’s  household, 
and  this  is  another  instance  of  the  falsity  of  the  reports 
respecting  extravagance  at  the  Palace.  Our  dear  and 
honoured  Queen  has  even  set  an  example  to  her  sub¬ 
jects.  Benzine  Collas  is  sold  by  J.  Sanger  and  Sons, 
150,  Oxford-street,  in  bottles  at  6d.  and  Is.  each. 

Not  contented  with  preparing  the  most  delicious  and 
wholesome  sweets  possible,  the  firm  of  AVotherspoon 
and  Co.  are  now  providing  the  dinner  to  which  the 
“  goodies”  are  dessert.  These  dinners  consist  of  pre¬ 
served  and  cooked  meat  from  the  New  Zealand  Meat- 
Preserving  Company ;  beef  and  mutton  are  alike  pre¬ 
served,  and,  when  properly  seasoned  with  vegetables, 
form  wholesome,  appetising  dinners.  I  am  so  pleased  at 
the  result  of  some  culinary  experiments  with  this  meat, 
that  I  have  ordered  several  tins  for  my  own  household, 
and  have  found  that  nearly  all  the  modes  of  cold  meat 
cookery  in  Mrs.  Beeton’s  Household  Management  apply 
to  the  preserved  meat.  Few  articles  of  food  are  at 
once  economical  and  appetising,  but  this  preserved  meat 
possesses  those  qualities.  The  directions  for  cooking, 
as  given  by  the  company,  will  be  found  in  the  “  Con¬ 
versazione”  of  this  month. 

A  lady  having  asked  me  to  choose  some  of  Mrs.  S. 
Jay’s  beautifully-embroidered  flannel  petticoats  for  her, 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  preparations  for 
Christmas.  A  great  many  ladies  give  their  daughters 
presents  of  underclothing,  and,  in  order  that  these  gifts 
should  be  dolce  as  well  as  utile,  Mrs.  S.  Jay  has  prepared 
special  sets  of  underclothing  for  this  purpose.  The 
sets  consist  of  six  articles  of  each  of  the  pretty  white 
garments  worn  by  women,  and  when  the  whole  are 
purchased  a  capital  little  outfit  is  presented ;  but  even 
one  set  of  six  chemises,  nicely  made  of  excellent  mate¬ 
rials  and  well  trimmed  with  pretty  work,  makes  a 
charming  little  present  when  arranged  with  its  tasteful 
blue  or  rose  ribbons.  Mrs.  S.  Jay  has  also  three  em- 
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broidercd  jupons  in  white  or  scarlet  flannel,  tied  with 
white  or  rose  ribbon  ;  these  garments  may  be  presented 
•«  famille  to  young  or  old,  for  they  ^re  qjost  charming 
in  appearance  as  well  as  warm  and  comfortable.  Then 
there  are  the  flannel  dressing-gowns,  a  speciality  of 
this  house ;  and  the  flannel  polonaise,  elegant  yet  cosy, 
and  just  the  thing  for  the  late  severe  weather.  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs  are  arranged,  in  dozens  and  half-dozens,  in 
pretty  boxes.  Some  of  these  are  of  specially  flne  French 
cambric,  others  are  embroidered  handsomely.  The 
crepe  de  chine  scarves  for  the  neck  are  most  fashion¬ 
able  when  worn  over  the  fur  coats  and  mantles.  Of 
these  Mrs.  S.  Jay  has  a  capital  selection. 

Ladies  who  come  up  for  a  day’s  shopping,  and  who 
take  advantage,  as  I  have  said,  of  going  to  the  theatre 
and  dining  at  The  London,  naturally  want  their  hair 
nicely  dressed  and  adorned.  At  some  theatres  the 
French  mode  of  wearing  dressy  bonnets  is,  I  believe, 
permitted,  but  as  long  as  the  majority  of  lessees  exclude 
bonnets  from  their  dress  circles  we  must  rearrange  our 
hair  for  the  evening.  At  Mr.  Douglas’s  establishment, 
21,  New  Bond-street,  this  is,  however,  no  penalty,  for 
the  clever  and  efficient  coWcuses  dress  our  locks  "h  mer- 
’vetlle.  Here  we  can  sit  inclosed  in  a  warm  and  luxurious 
dressing-room,  and  have  our  hair  sh'.'’._ipooed,^  cut, 
singed,  creped,  and  dressed — nay,  more,  we  can  select 
from  a  charming  stock  of  flowers,  ribbon  bows,  and 
lace  headdresses  the  particular  ornament  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  our  toilet.  Over  the  plain  ladylike 
dress  which  was  suitable  for  our  travelling  and  shopping 
costume  we  place  a  sortie  de  t opera  or  a  Roman  shawl, 
and  with  our  beautifully-dressed  hair  are  perfectly 
en  regie  for  theatre,  concert,  or  entertainment.  Mr. 
Douglas  has  lately  added  a  complete  millinery  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  salons  devoted  to  ladies,  and  dressy  and 
promenade  bonnets  may  now  be  obtained  to  suit  the 
new  Parisian  coiffures.  French  noeuds  and  coques  of 
every  new  shape  are  to  be  here  obtained,  and  I  need 
not  tell  my  readers  how  much  the  effect  of  a  costume  is 
enhanced  by  these  adjuncts  to  the  toilet. 


Mrs.  Young,  of  Oxford-street,  has  a  charming  assort¬ 
ment  of  Christmas  boxes,  little  figures,  scent-bottles 
baskets,  work-table  requisites,  toys,  and  all  the  class  of 
inexpensive  yet  pretty  reminders  of  Christmastide. 
While  engaged  in  inspecting  them  I  observed  part  of  a 
very  nice  outfit  specially  ordered  for  India,  the  wedding 
to  take  place  on  New  Year’s  Day.  Naturally  I  took 
interest  in  noting  the  trousseau  of  the  courageous  woman 
who  contemplates  beginning  the  New  Year  with  matri¬ 
mony,  and  found,  although  perfectly  plain,  that  every 
article  was  made  of  finest  cloth,  and  the  only  trimming 
was  a  real  Valenciennes  lace,  the  bride  evidently  know¬ 
ing  something  about  Indian  washing.  The  whole  outfit 
was  in  the  same  style,  and  showed  considerable  skill  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Young  to  vary  the  two  materials,  con¬ 
sisting  of  longcloth  and  Valenciennes  lace  by  such  pretty 
patterns.  Mrs.  Young  tells  me  that  the  particular  cloth 
chosen  is  specially  made  for  India  outfits,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  fine,  soft,  and  even  fabric. 

Knitters  will  specitilly  welcome  the  Little  Rapid 
knitting  machine  at  this  season ;  it  is  an  admirable 
machine,  working  away  diligently  at  the  rate  of  25,000 
stitches  per  minute.  The  price  complete  is  six  guineas, 
and  the  machine  knits  both  round  and  flat  webs  ;  it 
begins  a  stocking  with  a  selvedge,  shapes  the  leg,  toe, 
and  heel  perfectly  without  any  sewing.  By  late  im¬ 
provements  the  needles  may  be  thrown  into  or  out  of 
action,  thus  making  over  twenty  different  stitches  and 
ribs.  They  are  now  able  also  to  change  directly  from 
tubular  to  flat  web,  or  vice  versa. 

I  have  met  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  cure  for 
rheumatism,  Cre-fydd’s  remedyfor  gout,  rheumatism,  &c. 
Like  many  other  blessings  this  cure  was  discovered  by 
accident,  and  the  authoress  of  Family  Fare  in  giving  it 
to  the  world  has  conferred  a  great  boon  upon  suffering 
humanity.  In  my  next  letter  I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell 
my  readers  more  about  this  wonderful  cure  for  rheu- 
m.atism,  as  present  space  prevents  my  doing  more 
than  recommend  it  to  sufferers  from  that  terrible  com¬ 
plaint. 

The  Silkworm. 


PARISIAN  SPECIALITIES. 


The  late  intensely  trying  weather  induces  even  those 
who  habitually  neglect  all  cosmetics  save  air  and  water, 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  skin  of  face 
and  hands. 

To  preserve  a  truly  healthy  epidermis,  it  is  indispens¬ 
able  that  our  cosmetics  should  be  free  from  arsenical 
salts.  Doctor  O.  Reveil,  in  his  reports  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  has  shown  some  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  articles  foisted  upon  an  unsuspecting 
publjc  by  persons  devoid  of  principle.  On  the  other 
harid»  the  learned  doctor  acknowledges  the  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  constant  employment  of  reliable  cosmetics, 
many  of  which  he  has  analysed,  and  among  these  the  cele¬ 
brated  Oriza  Cream  of  Ninop  de  I’Enclos,  prepared  from 
the  ancient  recipe  transmitted  by  the  chemist  Fargeon,  by 
hlonsicur  I.egrand,  207,  Rue  St.  llonore,  Paris.  This 


wonderful  cream  renders  real  service  to  feminine  beauty. 
A  medical  society  of  Paris  remarks — “  After  several  ex¬ 
periments  made  before  us,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
application  of  this  simple  cream  will  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  complexion  and  preserve  the  freshness  of  youth. 
For  the  summer  season  we  equally  recommend  the  Oriza 
Milk,  made  also  by  the  Maison  Legrand.  This  emulsion 
whitens  and  softens  the  skin,  and  causes  spots,  freckles, 
and  blotches  to  disappear.” 

The  Oriza  Powder  is  a  pure  powder  which  preserves 
and  freshens  the  complexion,  while  the  delicate  perfume 
given  to  it  by  a  most  ingenious  process  invented  by  M. 
Legrand  makes  it  the  most  pleasant  toilet  powder  pos¬ 
sible  to  imagine.  All  these  toilet  necessaries  are  to  be 
found  at  all  the  best  perfumers’  in  France  and  England, 
and  ot  the  manufacturer,  207,  Vue  St.  Honore,  Paris. 
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21. — Detail  of  Java 
Canvas  Bed-Quilt- 


22. — Detail  of  .Tava 
Canvas  Bed-Quilt 


23. — Detail  of  Java  Canvas  Bed-QuilT  (17). 


2^ — Crochet  Border  for  Java  Canvas  Bed-Quilt  (17), 


i5. — Detail  of  Java  Canvas  Bed-Quilt  (17), 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


I. — Tkavellino  Toilets. 

1 .  Dress  of  maroon -coloured  woollen  tissue.  The  skirt  trimmwl 
with  two  frnthcred  flounces,  headed  ^vith  a  deep  trlinmlnsf 
composed  <if  a  larpjc  (ratliered  ruche.  Hccond  skirt  very  short  in 
front,  formin';  a  puli'  at  the  hack,  and  ruisoil  ou  eaeh  side  hy  a 
trathered  riielie.  liodiee  with  waistcoat  in  front  and  jwstillion 
jacket  at  tlie  back.  tVliite  cloth  paletot,  trimmed  with  black 
velvet,  with  hniid,  and  with  ii  mixed  iilaek  and  white  frinf{e. 
lilue  velvet  hat,  with  fi-ather  thrown  over  tlic  liack,  and  fklling  at 
the  side. 

s.  Simple  black  cashmere  dress.  The  skirt  trimmed  witli 
four  rows  of  satin  biais.  Amuzon  IkkUcc  trimnu'd  with  satin.  Illue 
cloth  waterproof  wich  c-ai)e  triiinue<l  with  u  dee]>  woollen  braid, 
headed  by  another  narrower  braid.  Two  rows  of  braid  are  place<l 
lengthways  on  the  c!ij)e.  Black  felt  hat,  triinmel  with  black  velvet, 
with  a  natural  hird’s-wing:  at  the  side,  and  fringed  ends  falling  over 
the  side. 

I. — tVALKIN'O  CoSTEMES. 

I.  Felt  grey  cloth  costume,  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce,  with 
deep  pleats  fastened  down  by  two  I'ows  of  maroon  velvet.  Long 
tight-tittlng  casaque,  having  square  basques  in  front  and  rounded 
at  the  hack,  trimmed  with  a  deep  fringe  and  double  velvet  head¬ 
ing.  Sleeves  trimmed  to  match.  Clo.se  bonnet,  with  trimming  of 
maroon  ribbon,  and  two  fesithers  placed  at  the  back  of  the  bonnet — 
one  of  blue,  the  other  of  maroon. 

».  Light  brown  faille  costume,  trimmed  with  four  gatherisl 
flounces  graduating  in  size.  Bmlice  with  square  basques.  White 
cloth  casaque,  dntwn  in  at  the  waist  by  a  buttone<l  sash.  A  white 
and  black  silk  cordctlges  and  trims  the  casaque.  Black  ttille  bonnet 
with  velvet  Ijorder,  lace  scarf,  and  tuft  of  llowei’s  of  the  colour  of  the 
toilet. 

3.— )^KATI\a  COSTI  MES. 

1.  Black  satin  dress  lined  with  white  satin  and  huttone<l  with 
gold  buttons.  Black  velvet  mantle,  slashed  at  the  hack  and  hips, 
and  edged  with  sable,  sable  mulf,  .Sj)anish  lace  veil  covering  the  head 
en  capuehon,  and  flxed  by  a  bow  and  gold  button.  Sable  muff  and 
rich  fur  rug  thrown  over  the  knees. 

I.  Gentleman’s  skating  costume.  Grey  pnnfalon,  brown  cloth 
jacket,  e<lged  and  lined  with  fur,  fur  trimmings,  reil  cap,  linwl  with 
fur,  and  plume  of  cock’s  feathers. 

4- — CoiFFi'p.E.s,  Sasu  Bow,  a\d  Infant’s  “Pelis.se.” 

1.  Sash  bow  of  bright -coloured  faille  to  l>e  worn  with  velvet 
costume;  the  ends  are  richly  fringed  with  a  silk  fringe  matching  in 
colour. 

I.  CoilTure  Thiers,  composed  of  rouleanx,  plaits,  and  curls. 

3.  Coitl'ure  d'Oriza,  com]>oscd  of  rouleaux,  bow  of  hair,  and  curls. 
The  how  may  be  replaced  by  one  of  ribbon  if  desired. 

4.  Infant’s  pelisse  of  white  faille,  embroidoxed  with  white  silk,  and 
edged  with  a  double  frill  of  the  same  rich  silk.  This  elegant  pelisse 
can  be  procured  in  any  colour  desired. 

S. — Bonnets,  Hats,  and  Lingekie. 

I.  Chapeau  of  grenat  velvet.  Hat  high  shape  and  soft  crown, 
trimmed  in  front  with  a  pleating  of  velvet  linetl  with  blue  silk. 
The  shape  is  surrounded  with  a  silk  ribbon,  and  trimmed  with 
cock’s  feathers  and  handsome  blue  feather,  bow  with  long  ends  plaetsl 
at  the  liaek. 

*.  Chapeau  Watteau  in  black  velvet,  with  pleated  curtain.  The 
front  raised  and  trimnnd  with  flowers.  A  tutl  of  flowers  and  aigrette 
are  placed  on  one  side,  velvet  strings  tied  in  front. 

3.  White  velvet  bonnet.  The  front  is  raised  and  trimmed 

with  mauve  velvet  and  black  lace.  The  shape  is  very  high,  and 
surrounded  with  folds  of  mauve  velvet  with  feathers.  At  the  back 
of  the  bonnet,  a  hl.ick  lace  scarf  is  fastened  by  hows.  Strings  of 
white  and  mauve  ribbon  tied  under  the  chin. 

4.  kluslin  casacpie  for  evening  wear,  trimmed  with  liands  em¬ 
broidered  in  dill'erent  coloured  silks.  The  hasejues  raised  at  the 
aide  form  a  puli'  edged  with  an  embroidered  flower.  A  wide  pink 
ribbon  is  placed  jdainly  round  the  casaque,  and  finished  each  side 
with  bows.  ^  Demi-large  sleeves,  with  wide  pleats  lined  with  silk, 
end  edged  with  an  eml)roidered  flower. 

5.  Panire  of  pleated  muslin,  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  ribbons 
edged  with  lace ;  sleeves  to  mutch. 


6.  Purure  of  d<nible  linen,  trimmed  with  naiTow  printed  hands 
edged  with  lace.  The  collar  has  a  cut  and  insertion,  under  which  a 
ribbon  is  placed,  attaehexl  to  a  bow  of  velvet ;  sleeves  to  match. 

7.  Caj)  c-oilTure  of  black  lace,  trimmed  with  green  riblwn  and 
(l  iwer  to  match.  Lace  scarf. 

8.  Linen  collar,  with  scalloiHsl  revers,  trimnuMl  with  deej)  lace 

9.  Cap  coifihre  of  white  lace,  trimmiKl  with  faille  ribbon,  and  with 
flowers  arranged  at  the  side ;  white  scarf  at  the  hack. 

6  and  7— I.NDoon,  Visuixfi,  Walking,  and  Cauuiage  Toilets. 

1.  Toilet  for  an  elderly  lady,  of  violet  satin.  The  front  of  the  dress 
is  trimmed  with  Itows  of  silk  edged  with  black  luce.  The  liodice, 
which  Is  iMiintt'd  in  fi-ont,  is  edgisl  with  lace.  Ijurge  sleeves,  trimmed 
with  a  silk  and  luce  bow.  Under-sleeves  of  ]>uint  d’aiguille.  Head¬ 
dress  of  black  laec  and  flowers,  shaded  in  two  esdours. 

2.  k’oung  girl’s  toilet  of  sky-blue  foulard.  The  skirt  and  IwHlic'e 
an*  <'ut  in  one;  jminted  txxlice,  oik'II,  and  square  in  front.  Chemisette 
of  white  foulard  ;  plain  coat  sleeves. 

3.  Visiting  toilet  of  grey  silk.  On  the  first  skirt  are  two  rows 
of  silk  fringe,  with  a  heading  of  dark  grey  velvet.  Tlie  second 
skirt  is  trimme<l  in  the  same  manner,  ujid  is  raised  at  the  sides  and 
gracefully  draped  at  the  back.  Bixlice  with  open  basques,  from 
beneath  which  escapes  a  second  skirt,  and  is  fistened  to  the  bodice 
at  the  back.  Sleeves  plait,  with  revers.  Grey  bonnet  matching  the 
two  shades  of  the  dress.  Tuft  of  feathers  with  a  small  wing  placed 
ill  the  centre. 

4.  Toilet  of  white  and  sea-green  striped  silk.  Tlie  skirt  Is  trimmeil 
with  two  seallojied  flounces  edgwl  with  sea-green  silk,  with  two  ksips 
falling  behind.  Velvet  jacket  without  sleeves,  embroiderwl  in  gold 
and  silver.  Jabot  and  under-sleeTcs  of  Valenciennes. 

3.  Dress  of  rich  bronze  maroon  faille.  First  skirt  trimmed  with  a 
hiais  of  satin  of  a  deeper  shade,  heading  a  black  lace.  Tiinie 
roundeil  in  front  forms  the  skirt.  At  the  l«ck  are  large  liasqncs, 
of  which  the  revers  are  lined  with  the  same  shade  of  satin  ns  the 
biais.  Tlie  IxMlice  is  made  with  small  points  in  front,  a  biais  and 
lace  forming  the  square  on  the  bodice.  Sleeves  d  sabot.  Tuft  of 
flowers  and  lace  in  the  hair. 

6.  Half-mourning  costume  of  black  faille.  At  the  edge  of  the 
first  skirt  are  pliiciHl  wide  ])leatings,  divided  by  bands  of  velvet.  Tlie 
second  skirt  is  ojicned  at  the  side,  with  sash-ends  crossed  and  passed 
nnder  a  velvet.  Open  bodice,  with  plain  muslin  collar;  coat  sleeves. 

7.  Dress  of  pearl-grey  cashmere.  Two  biais  head  a  flounce 
slightly  gathered  at  the  edge  of  the  first  skirt.  'I'lie  tunic,  (qien  at 
the  sides,  is  trimmeil  with  the  fionneo  and  two  hiais.  Cashmere  how 
holding  back  the  poulT.  The  IkkUcc  is  o])cned  in  front,  and  has  large 
revers.  Open  sleeves,  trimmeil  to  the  elbow  with  the  flounced  biais. 
Chemisette  and  sleeves  of  hrixlerie  Anglaisc. 

8. — Crociikt  St.at8  Fon  Children  from  1  to  2  Yeads. 

These  stays  are  workeil  with  knitting  cotton  over  white  piping 
cord.  Begin  at  the  bottom  with  a  chain  of  170  stitches,  about  21 
inehes  long.  Work  40  rows,  taking  up  the  back  thread  of  the 
previous  row,  and  putting  in  1  chain  stitch  at  the  end  of  eaeh  row 
iiefore  you  turn  the  work.  In  the  first  9  rows,  in  order  to  form  the 
gores,  take  off  as  follows:— In  the  2nd  row,  puss  over  the  looth  and 
iiith,  the  160th  and  i7i8t  stitches,  and  repeat  this  every  other 
row,  decreasing  i  stitch  further  from  the  end  each  time.  In  the 
38th  row  begin  to  increase  by  working  2  stitches  on  the  103rd  and 
♦he  147th  stitches.  Repeat  tliis  increase  every  other  row  4  times. 
From  the  41st  row,  work  58  stitches  at  eaeh  end  for  the  hacks, 
leaving  the  middle  untoucheil.  Work  14  rows,  taking  off  »  stitches 
every  other  row  on  the  inside  to  form  the  armhole.  Then  work 
II  rows  on  the  front  of  the  stays,  decreasing  at  each  end  for  the 
armhole  15  stitches,  5  stitches  in  the  ist  row,  3  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
row,  and  2  in  the  remaining  rows.  Make  a  chain  of  50  stitches  for 
the  sleeve,  and  work  3  rows ;  then  7  chain,  turn  the  work,  miss  the 
last  of  the  7  chain,  work  douhle  in  the  rcninining  6  chain,  auil  to 
the  i  iid  of  the  row.  Incrcaae  in  the  same  way  ns  in  the  6th  row  by 
adding  6  chain,  in  the  7th  and  8tli  row  by  adding  2,  in  the  9th  and 
10th  by  adding  4,  in  the  i  ith  and  12th  by  adding  6,  in  the  ,i  3th  and 
14th  hy  adding  3.  Finish  the  sleeve  with  a  row  of  douhle,  join  it 
round,  and  sew  it  into  the  armhole,  observing  that  the  straight  side 
meets  the  top  of  the  stays.  Xow  work  a  row  of  double  over  the 
cord  along  the  bottom  of  the  stays  and  down  the  backs.  Round  the 
top  work  an  edging  as  follows; — Alternately  i  douhle  long  treble, 
1  purl  of  3  chain,  and  i  double  on  the  ist  of  the  3,  missing  i  under- 
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ucath.  Then  work  the  border  below  the  edging  on  the  same  row 
of  double,  beginning  at  the  upper  oorner  of  the  right  baek,  and 
taking  up  the  front  thread,  whereas  the  edging  is  worked  on  the 
back  thread,  ist  row :  •  z  double  with  4  chain  Detween  on  the  ist 
stitch  on  which  the  double  long  treble  has  been  worked,  7  chain, 
missing  5  underneath.  Repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  like  the  ist, 
obsen-ing  to  ^work  the  1  double  on  the  centre  stitch  of  the  7 
chain.  3rd  row:  *  2  double,  with  4  chain  between  them  on  the 
centre  stitch  of  the  7  chain,  7  chain,  1  double  on  the  3rd  of  the  7, 

2  chain,  repeat  from  *.  On  the  bottom  of  the  stays  work  2  rows 
like  tile  2nd  and  3rd  rows.  At  tlie  bottom  of  the  sleeves  work  2 
rows,  ns  follows :  •  2  double  with  4  chain  between  them,  4  chain, 
miss  2,  1  double  long  treble,  4  chain,  miss  2,  repeat  from  *.  2nd 
row  :  2  double  with  4  chain  between  them  in  the  double  long  treble, 

7  chain,  i  double  on  the  3rd  of  the  7,  2  chain,  repeat  from  *. 
Sew  on  buttons  and  loops  at  the  back,  and  run  a  coloured  ribbon 
in  the  holes  round  the  neck. 

9  and  18. — Child’s  Crochet  Bib. 

This  bib  is  worked  in  ribbed  crachet  us  follows : — Begin  at  the 
bottom  with  a  chain  of  162  stitches,  and  work  ist  row  :  *  i  double 
on  each  of  the  lirst  10  foundation  stitches,  miss  2,  work  10  double, 
then  3  double  on  the  next  stitch,  repeat  from  *  6  times,  i  chain, 
and  turn  the  work.  2nd  row :  (take  up  the  back  thread  tliroughout 
the  work)  9  double,  *  miss  2,  10  double,  3  double  on  the  next 
stitch,  10  double,  repeat  from  •  5  times,  9  double  on  the  last  9 
double  of  the  previous  row,  1  chain,  and  turn  the  work.  3rd — loth 
row  like  the  2nd  row,  decreasing  i  stitch  every  row  in, the  2  end 
(mints.  At  the  end  of  the  loth  row  make  ii  chain  for  a  new  point, 
and  turn  the  work,  i  ith  row  :  Miss  the  ist  of  the  1 1  chain  and  work 
10  double,  miss  2,  and  proceed  as  above.  At  the  end  of  the  nth 
ix)w  begin  another  (mint  to  corresjamd  with  that  on  the  other  side, 
:iccording  to  illustration  1 8,  which  shows  the  pattern  in  full  size. 
Work  on  in  this  way  80  rows,  then  leaving  the  4  middle  points  un¬ 
touched,  work  21  rows  more  on  each  side,  making  points  towards  the 
middle  as  well  as  on  the  outside.  Work  an  edging  to  trim  the  bib, 
as  follows : — 2  rows  of  chain  scallops  one  above  the  other.  3rd 
row  :  Small  points  of  4  chain,  miss  the  last  of  the  4,  and  work  i  siip 
stitch,  I  treble,  i  double  into  the  other  3.  The  4  middle  points  at 
the  top  of  the  work  are  turned  down  and  tacked  to  the  work 
to  form  a  slope  for  the  neck.  Strings  and  loops  are  fastened  on 
the  bib. 

10  and  19.— Child’s  Bib  in  Knitting  and  Crochet. 

This  bib  is  knitted  with  soft  cotton.  Begin  at  the  bottom  with  a 
chain  of  loi  stitches, and  work  backwards  and  forwards,*  2  rows  to 
appear  purled  on  the  right  side,  3  rows  to  appear  plain,  2  rows  to 
ai)pear  purled,  knitting  the  3  middle  stitches  together  in  the  3rd, 
6th,  and  7th  row.  8th  row  :  Alternately  knit  2  together,  thread  for¬ 
ward.  These  8  rows  form  one  pattern ;  repeat  from  *11  times, 
observing  to  knit  off  the  threads  brought  forward  like  other  stitches. 
In  the  1st  row  of  the  9th  pattern,  increase  i  stitch  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  row,  and  repeat  this  increase  every  3rd  row.  When 
1 2  patterns  are  completed,  repeat  the  first  7  rows,  knitting  off  in  the 
last  of  the  7  the  17  middle  stitches  for  the  slope  of  the  neck;  con¬ 
tinue  the  rows  on  each  side  for  19  rows  more,  decrease  in  every 
other  row  on  the  inside,  first  5,  then  4,  then  3  times  2,  and  at  last 
only  I  stitch ;  then  knit  7  rows  like  these  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  bringing  the  shoulder  to  a  point.  Make  a  chain  of  20  stitches 
for  the  shoulder-strap,  and  knit  95  rows  alternately,  3  to  appear 
plain,  2  to  appear  purled,  taking  off  i  stitch  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  every  6th  row,  up  to  the  36th  row.  When  the  strap  is 
finished,  cast  off,  sew  a  button  on  at  the  bottom,  and  join  the  straj) 
to  the  bib  on  the  shoulder.  Work  a  border  in  crochet  to  go  all 
round  the  bib,  except  at  the  neck,  as  follows : — Make  a  chain  the 
vequircel  length,  and  work  according  to  illnstnition  No.  19,  ist  row  : 
Alternately  3  chain,  missing  3  underneath,  i  double  long  treble, 
ob.serving  to  form  the  corners  by  working  2  double  long  treble  with 
7  chain  between  them,  missing  i  underneath.  2nd  row  :  Work  with 
■  fine  cotton  •  i  double  on  the  ist  treble,  6  treble  in  the  centre  stitch 
of  rtfie  following  3  chain  j  repeat  from  *.  Repeat  this  row  of  scal¬ 
lops  On  the  other  side  of  the  foundation  chain,  making  the  scallops 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other.  3rd  row :  i  treble,  3  chain,  working 
the  treble  on  the  back  thread  of  the  foundation  stitch,  into  which 
the  double  long  treble  has  been  worked.  4th  row  like  the  2nd  row. 
All  these  rows  worked  with  fine  cotton  must  be  worked  very  loosely. 
Round  the  slope  of  the  neck  work  2  rows  of  scallops  opposite  each 
other  on  the  2  sides  of  a  chain.  Sew  the  border  round  the  bib, 
])utting  a  coloured  ribbon  underneath  the  open  row,  and  tie  ends  of 


cotton,  5  inches  in  length,  into  the  foundation  chain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bib,  to  form  a  fringe.  Make  a  loop  at  each  side  of  the  bib  to 
draw  over  the  button  of  the  shoulder-strap. 

II. — Sole  for  Slippeb. 

This  sole  is  made  of  string  in  bobbin  work.  Begin  at  the  toe  by 
tying  12  lengths  of  string  into  12  stitches  of  a  crochet  chain. 
Fasten  the  work  to  a  lead  piucushion,  and  knot  the  strings  together 
according  to  illustration,  so  that  for  every  knot  there  are  2  inner 
and  2  outer  strings,  and  these  change  places  in  the  alternate  rows. 
In  order  to  give  the  sole  the  rccpiired  shape,  allow  the  strings  on 
either  side  to  remain  unused  where  the  work  is  to  be  narrowed,  and 
take  them  up  again  when  it  is  to  be  widened.  When  the  knitting  is 
finished,  pass  the  ends  of  string  ns  nearly  ns  possible  round  the 
edg«.‘,  and  overcast  over  them  according  to  illustration. 

12.  — Fringe  for  Certain.s,  &c. 

This  simple  fringe  is  easily  executed  from  the  illustration ;  it  may 
be  either  made  of  cotton  or  w(K)1.  The  heading  consists  of  one  cord 
twisted  aeconling  to  illustnition,  on  which  is  worked  an  open  border 
in  crochet  as  follows  : — ist  row  :  *  2  double  over  the  first  curve  of 
the  heading,  2  double  over  the  2nd  curve  of  the  same  knot,  7  chain ; 
repeat  from  *.  2nd  row:  *  2  double  over  the  ist  chain  scallop  of 
the  previous  row,  4  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row  :  i  double  over 
each  stitch  of  the  previous  row.  Knots  of  cotton  or  wool  looped 
into  the  heading  according  to  illustration  form  the  fringe. 

13.  — Fringe  for  Curtains,  &c. 

This  fringe  requires  5  cords,  2  of  which  serve  ns  a  foundation  for 
the  work,  and  arc  carried  straight  through  the  length  of  the  fringe ; 

2  eords  are  used  to  form  the  knots  over  the  foundation,  and  i  cord 
forms  the  row  of  scallops  at  the  edge.  The  cords  are  looped  in 
singly  according  to  illustration,  8  forming  each  knot. 

14  and  15. — Curtain-Holder. 

This  curtain-holder  is  made  of  white  blind  cord,  according  to  illus¬ 
tration  No.  14,  by  first  twisting  the  cords  into  an  open  plait,  and 
then  scalloping  loosely  round  the  edges.  It  consists  of  a  band,  to 
which  are  attached  tabs  of  different  lengths,  the  middle  one  being 
7  inches  long.  Work  the  band  first,  then  the  tabs  separately,  taking 
care  to  fasten  off  the  cords  well.  Tlien  line  the  band  and  tabs  with 
coloured  worsted  binding,  letting  the  scallops  protrude  beyond  the 
lining,  and  stitch  the  talis  to  the  band  as  seen  in  illustration  No.  15, 
and  add  a  tassel  of  thick  crochet  cotton  at  the  end  of  each  tab. 

16. — Pique  Curtain-Holder. 

This  curtain-holder  consists  of  a  band  and  lapjiets  of  corded  pique, 
scallojicd  along  the  edges,  and  embniidered  in  the  centre.  This  em¬ 
broidery  consists  of  hem-stitcb  worketl  with  thick  crochet  cotton,  and 
overcast  round  the  edges,  after  which  the  pi(|u6  is  cut  away  under¬ 
neath  the  hem-stitch.  Each  tab  is  made  separately  and  furnisbed 
with  a  white  cotton  tassel,  and  when  all  are  finished,  they  are 
stitched  to  the  band,  which  is  embroidered  with  wheels,  niiJemeath 
which  the  pique  is  cut  away. 

17. — Bed-Quilt  of  Java  Cantab,  xvith  Crochet  Border. 

The  materials  required  for  this  bed-quilt  are  a  piece  of  Java  can¬ 
vas  the  size  of  the  bed,  and  thick  white  knitting  cotton.  Begin 
with  the  squares  in  the  middle,  leaving  a  sufficient  space  at  the  sides 
for  the  border.  First  work  the  squares  in  overcast  and  Smyrna 
stitch  according  to  illustration  No.  25,  which  represents  a  quarter 
of  the  square  in  full  size.  Then  work  in  the  small  crosses  according 
to  illustration  No.  21,  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  tbesijnares.  Now 
begin  the  border  by  working  the  rows  of  herring-bone  stitch  accord¬ 
ing  to  illustnition  No.  22,  so  as  to  leave  open  sjiaees  for  the  medal¬ 
lions,  as  seen  in  illustration  No.  17.  Work  the  mtslallions  in  point 
Kusse  and  Smyrna  stitch  according  to  illustration  No.  23,  and  then 
overcast  the  cover  all  round,  working  over  4  threads  of  the  canvas, 
and  cut  away  the  edges  beyond.  The  crochet  edging  is  worketl  as 
follows : — ist  row :  Alternately  i  long  treble,  i  chain,  the  treble 
caught  into  a  hxip  of  the  overcast  edging,  and  stitches  added  at  the 
corners  to  make  the  work  lie  flat.  At  tlie  end  of  the  ist  row  loop 
into  the  ist  treble  stitch  with  a  loop  stitch,  work  a  slip  stitch  on  the 
chain  stitch,  and  commence  the  2nd  row:  *  3  double,  ii  chain, 
missing  5  underneath ;  repeat  from  * ;  at  the  end  of  the  row  loop 
into  the  ist  double  with  a  slip  stiteli.  3rd  row  :  3  chain  to  form  a 
long  treble,  2  long  treble,  13  chain,  *  3  long  treble  on  the  next  3  double 
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MrsrAiirs  Le  Boutilliee,  isj,  Oxford  Sthekt,  supplt  all  the  Materials  eeqcibed  for  tqe 
Needlework  Designs  on  these  Pages. 


of  the  previous  row,  13  clmiii,  rej)eat  from  *.  4th,  5  th,  and  6th  row  like 
the  3rd  row,  observing  to  work  the  treble  stitches  ou  the  treble  of 
the  previous  row.  7th  row  :  1  double  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the  3 
treble  of  the  previous  row,  *  loop  the  chain  scallops  through  each 
other  as  seen  in  illuslr.ition  No.  14,  drawing  the  scallop  of  the  3rd 
row  through  that  of  the  2nd  row,  and  the  scallop  of  the  4th  row 
through  that  of  the  3rd  row,  and  over  the  last  scallop  drawn  through 
in  the  6tH  row  work  1 3  treble ;  then  i  double  on  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  3  treble,  and  repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of  the  row,  where  the 
thread  is  looped  into  the  1st  double  end  fastened  off. 

20  and  26. — Footstool  with  Hot-Water  Tin. 

Tlie  framework  of  the  stool  is  of  polished  wood,  and  arranged  so 
as  to  contain  a  hot-water  tin,  the  movable  top  ^>ing  stuflinl  and 
covered  with  woollen  rep.  Over  this  is  fastenwl  an  ornamental 
cover  of  dark  brown  cloth,  embroidered  in  applique  according  to 
illustration,  lined  with  fur,  or  knitted  pieces  of  cloth  to  imitate  fur. 


and  trimmed  with  brown  fur.  The  top  of  the  stool  is  also  ctlged 
with  fur. 

27  and  28. — Embroidered  Medallions  fob  Cabd-Casks, 
Note-Books,  &c. 

These  medallions  are  worked  on  cloth,  velvet,  silk,  satin,  or  leather 
with  coloured  silks  in  n  variety  of  stitches.  Fine  silk  braid  and 
cord  are  employed  for  the  edge  of  the  medallion  and  the  ornamental 
pattern  outside. 

29. — Emdroideued  Lamp  Mat. 

This  design  is  adapted  for  working  on  cloth,  cashmere,  or  reps,  the 
embroidery  being  cxecuteil  in  coloureil  silks.  First  draw  the  design 
on  the  material,  then  work  the  stars  and  other  figures  iu  point 
Ilnsse,  and  lastly  work  button-hole  stitch  round  the  arabesques 
forming  the  outer  edge  of  the  design,  laying  thick  untwisted  cotton 
underneath,  to  raise  the  work.  Pink  out  the  cloth  round  the  edge, 
aud  glue  it  to  a  piece  of  American  cloth  or  cardboard. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


We  naturally  begin  with  almanacs  and  diaries. 

Beet  on's  Engitsh’iuoman  s  Almanac  for  1 87  2  is  a  great 
improvement  on  most  almanacs,  and  while  retaining  the 
useful  tables  for  weekly  and  monthly  expenses  of  last 
year,  gives  an  immense  quantity  of  additional  information 
on  all  subjects  likely  to  be  useful  to  ladies.  There  are 
four  coloured  plates — “  A  Field  of  Fancy,”  “  Giving 
Him  a  Chance,”  “  A  Taste  on  the  Sly,”  “  Sing,  Pussy, 
Sing” — and  four  coloured  needlework  plates  of  rose  point 
lace,  Greek  lace,  and  Elizabethan  point.  The  admirable 
Letters  to  Ladies  with  which  Mr.  Beeton  begins  his 
Almanac  are  on  the  following  interesting  subjects: — 
Dress — Its  Proprieties  and  Abuses,  Transition  from 
Childhood  to  Womanhood,'  Acquisitions  and  Accom-' 
plishments.  Unreasonable  and  Injurious  Restraints,  The 
Claims  of  Love  and  Lucre.  The  tales  are  very  clever — 
“  Husband-Hunting”  and  “  Shirrs  and  Wives.”  The 
usual  Calendar,  Gardening  Memoranda,  Noted  Names  in 
Fiction,  Menus  for  Family  Fare  and  for  Dinner  Parties, 
Things  in  Season,  Selections  from  British  Poets,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least.  Seasonable  Words  from  the 
Divines,  make  up  the  pages  devoted  to  each  month.  A 
discourse  in  her  usual  pleasant  style  by  the  Silkworm  has 
for  its  subject  Shopping,  from  which  many  hints  of  value 
may  be  gathered.  Taken  for  all  in  all,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  better  this  Almanac.  Price  Is. 

Letts' s  Lady's  Diary  and  Pocket  Book  is  a  most  handy 
little  work  -,  it  is  got  up  in  goo  d  style,  is  not  cumber¬ 
some  or  bulky  in  the  pocket,  and  contains  exactly  what 
is  wanted  in  a  pocket-book.  Letts' s  Tcung  England's  Diary 
for  1872  is  a  capital  compilation  for  boys,  containing  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  sports,  games,  &c.  The 
price,  6d.,  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  Toting  Eng- 
gland's  Diary  is  also  sold  in  leather  cases,  with  pencil  and 
elastic  band. 

Mr.Howlett,of  Frith-street,  Soho,  produces  his  usual 
very  elegant  Victoria  Almanac;  it  is  printed  in  gold  on 


rose-coloured  paper,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  little  yearly  presents  to  a  lady.  It  is  sent  out 
in  a  charming  little  case,  beautifully  finished,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  tiny  memorandum-book.  It  is  essentially  a  lady’s 
almanac. 

The  Art  of  Garnishing  Churches  at  Christmas  and  other 
Festivals,  by  Edward  G.  Cox,  28,  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  came  to  us  too  late  for  notice  in  our  December 
number.  We  regret  this  the  more  on  account  of  the 
excellent  modes  of  Christmas  decoration  shown  in  its 
pages.  The  illustrations  are  both  numerous  and  hand¬ 
some,  and  the  book  is  a  standard  authority  upon  ecclesias¬ 
tical  ornaments  likely  to  be  useful  at  all  seasons. 

A  Host  of  Ghosts  and  a  Ghost  for  a  Host,  a  Christmas 
number  for  1871,  by  Flip,  125,  Fleet-street,  lAjndon, 
contains  some  amusing  stories,  and  is  published  at  the 
low  price  of  fourpence. 

Sunshine,  Golden  Hours  (December). — Sunshine  is  a 
capital  magazine  for  children  ;  Golden  Hours  is  for  those 
of  larger  growth.  (Mackintosh,  Paternoster-row.) 

The  Gardener's  Magazine  for  December. — As  usual 
full  of  interesting  information.  No  lover  of  flowers 
should  be  without  this  useful  weekly  and  monthly  maga¬ 
zine. 

Hardy  Flowers.  Robinson.  (Warne  and  Co.,  Bed- 
ford-street,  Strand.) — It  is  impossible  in  our  limited 
space  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  ad¬ 
mirable  work.  We  can  only  say  to  our  readers.  Buy  it, 
and  act  upon  its  clear  and  simple  rules.  You  will  then 
enjoy  flowers  all  the  year  round.  We  trust  to  soon 
see  another  volume  from  Mr.  Robinson’s  indefatigable 
.pen. 

The  Rainhonv  Stories.  (Groombridge  and  Sons,  Pater¬ 
noster-row.) — Capital  stories  for  children,  conveying 
sound  morality  with  amusement. 

Received  : — The  Sunday-School  Teacher ,  The  Drawing- 
Room  Gazette,  &c. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  December. 

T  was  supposed  the  winter  of  the  siege  would  re¬ 
main  in  the  memory  of  man  as  one  of  the  most  severe 
ever  known,  but  this  will  only  be  the  case  as  far  as 
privations  and  miseries  are  concerned,  for  we  are  now 
undergoing  a  season  quite  as  cruelly  cold,  and  from  thedif- 
Hculty  we  have  in  keeping  ourselves  warm  with  plenty  of 
wood  and  coals,  we  may  understand  what  must  have 
been  the  sufferings  of  the  starved  and  lireless  besieged. 

A  few  of  our  truly  French  salons  are  shyly  opening 
their  doors.  As  for  those  of  our  foreign  friends,  they 
are  wide  open — h  deux  hattants.  The  other  evening,  in  a 
very  elegant,  very  distingue  American  salon,  music  was 
going  on  ;  it  is  always  with  music  a  soiree  commences. 
Among  the  guests  there  was  a  young  French  lieutenant, 
the  bearer  of  an  ancient  name  and  of  a  recent  decoration, 
gallantly  won  in  our  last  campaign.  A  blond  German 
musician  sits  down  to  the  piano,  preludes  with  much 
talent,  and  begins  to  play  the  triumphal  march  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  company  exchange  glances 
and  feel  uncomfortable ;  the  lieutenant  rises  gravely, 
goes  up  to  the  mantelpiece,  takes  the  tongs,  snatches  up 
the  piece  of  music,  and  throws  it  into  the  fire.  The 
astonishment  of  all  present  may  readily  be  imagined. 
The  lieutenant  then  turning  towards  theamazed musician, 
said  coolly,  “  It  is  not  sufficient,  monsieur,  to  bean  artist 
of  talent ;  it  is  of  still  more  importance  to  be  well  bred.” 

Our  princes  are  settled  at  Chantilly ;  there  was  an 
animated  revival  this  autumn  of  the  racecourses,  for 
which  the  place  used  to  be  so  famous  ;  and  since  that 
there  have  been  hunting  parties  got  up  in  grand  style. 
A  comparatively  small  number  of  courtiers  have  rallied 
round  the  princely  descendants  of  the  house  of  Orleans. 
For  the  most  part  our  noblesse  remains  quiet  and  un¬ 
demonstrative,  waiting  to  see  what  course  events  are 
likely  to  take. 

So,  again,  during  his  sojourn  at  Lucerne,  some  few 
thousand^r/cZfjwere  received  by  the  Count  deChambord. 
His  Highness  has  requested  the  Duke  of  Laroche- 
foucauld-Bisaccia  to  have  the  book  in  which  the  names 
of  these  courtisans  dtt  malheur  inscribed  their  names, 
bound  in  the  most  artistic  and  tasteful  manner.  This 
binding  is  to  be  of  blue  morocco,  with  the  crest  and 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Bourbons  upon  either  side,  gilt 
corners,  and  clasp  in  the  shape  of  the Jleur-de-lys. 

This  Bible de  la  Fidelite,  as  it  has  been  poetically  called, 
is  to  be  kept  in  one  of  the  state  drawing-rooms  in  the 
Chateau  of  Chambord. 

For  the  present  we  are  under  the  reign  of  la  bour¬ 
geoisie,  a  regime  which  may  be  virtuous,  but  which  is 
decidedly  dull.  Are  we  to  have  any  official  fetes  ?  It 
does  not  appear  likely.  Fetes  require  noble  guests,  fair 
ladies,  splendid  toilets,  diamonds,  all  the  eclat  of  riches 
and  rank.  But  where  is  all  that  now  ?  For  the  last 
two  years  we  have  had  no  fetes,  we  Have  known  naught 
but  distress,  defeat,  and  sorrow.  Gold  has  become  a 
myth,  silver  an  illusion  ;  we  possess  nothing  but  copper 
or  the  little  bits  of  paper  which  we  are  forced  to  accept  for 


money.  If  these  are  not  assignats  they  are  very  dis¬ 
agreeably  like  them,  and  bode  no  good. 

We  possessed  in  Paris  an  embassy  which,  thanks  to 
the  high  distinction  of  the  ambassador,  the  charming 
grace  of  the  ambassadress,  was  become  the  centre  of  all 
elegance  and  of  all  refinement — where  aristocracy, 
beauty,  talent,  genius,  riches,  met,  through  the  enlight¬ 
ened  and  liberal  hospitality  of  the  distinguished  master 
and  mistress  of  the  mansion.  You  have  guessed  we 
speak  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Metternich,  but  in 
the  eyes  of  our  bourgeois  government  their  highnesses 
had  the  unpardonable  fault  of  bearing  with  due  pride  a 
princely  crest,  and  of  recalling  too  vividly  a  period  of 
which  it  seems  the  brightest  reminiscences  must  now  be 
obliterated.  And  thus  the  prince  and  princess  have 
bidden  adieu  to  the  city  they  loved  so  well,  and  one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  most  liberal  of  Parisian  salons  will 
remain  closed  this  winter. 

The  same  spirit  of  reform  attempted  to  introduce  a 
similar  change  in  the  Italian  Embassy.  M.  Nigra  is 
young,  and  sexagenarians  distrust  youth.  He  is  every 
inch  a  geniilhommi  ,  which  is  distasteful  to  plain  bourgeois, 
and  he  was  for  many  years  a  favourite  at  the  Tuileries, 
which  is  but  a  pitiful  recommendation  with  the  powers 
now  ruling  in  Versailles.  M.  Minghetti,  h  la  bonne  heure, 
is  a  plain-spoken  Piedmontese,  unaffected,  uncorrupted, 
with  no  unseemly  .sympathies.  He  did  not  save  the 
Empress,  nor  would  he  have  done  so  if  he  had  the 
chance;  and  then  his  wife  is  a  good  woman,  modest, 
unassuming.  Ah!  what  a  worthy  couple  to  choose! 
The  chevalier  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it,  but  Victor 
Emmanuel,  rustic  as  he  is  himself,  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  thing.  He  did  not  wish  his  government  to  be 
represented  in  Paris  as  France  is  now  at  Brussels  by 
M.  Picard,  at  St.  Petersburg  by  M.  Sefto,  and  soon  is 
to  be  at  Washington  by  M.  Ferry.  And  so  we  keep 
M.  Nigra.  It  is  some  comfort  in  the  present  distress  -, 
and  Prince  Orloff',  too,  is  arrived,  whose  well-known 
sympathies  for  France  may  lead  us  to  expect  great  things 
from  the  new  Russian  Embassy. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  theatres  are  rapidly  reviving. 
La  Patti  is  returned  to  Paris,  after  reaping  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  an  ample  harvest  of  glory,  gold,  and  diamonds. 
She  went  bearing  away  with  her  the  blessings  of  the 
poor  students  for  whom  she  graciously  gave  a  concert, 
the  produce  of  which  was  £2,000  sterling.  It  is  said 
she  proposes  to  give  one  in  our  Opera  House,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  wounded — a  generous  idea  and  a  good 
work,  in  which  all  her  admirers  will  be  happy  to  join. 
She  says  she  has  been  longing  to  sing  once  more  for  her 
dear  Parisians.  But  we  are  very  sure  she  has  not  longed 
for  this  as  much  as  we  have  longed  to  have  her  again. 

La  Comedie  Fran9aise  has  the  good  fortune  of  possess¬ 
ing  a  new  drama  of  Alex.  Dimas,fls,  La  Princesse  Georges, 
full  of  spirit  and  pathos,  and  deeply  interesting  through¬ 
out,  though  the  denouement  is  but  poor. 

At  the  Odeon,  also,  great  success  with  La  Baronne,  a 
most  attractive  play. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  AND  CONCERTS. 


At  Covcnt  Garden  the  opera  season  closed  early  in 
December,  to  make  way  for  the  Christmas  panto¬ 
mime,  and  after  a  season  which,  though  lasting  two 
months,  cannot  be  pronounced  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  revival  of  Donizetti’s  once  popular  tragic  opera 
of  Anna  Bolena,  the  ill-fated  heroine  of  which  was  once 
a  favourite  role  with  the  great  Pasta  and  her  legitimate 
successor,  Giulia  Grisi,  failed  to  attract,  although  Madlle. 
Tietjens  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  character, 
and  the  part  of  Smeaton,  the  page,  found  an  admirable 
exponent  in  Madame  Trebelli-Bettini,  who  both  sang  the 
music  and  acted  and  looked  the  part  to  perfection.  This 
charming  vocalist  also  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the 
campaign  in  the  character  of  Rosina,  and  sang  Rossini’s 
lovely  melodies  so  charmingly,  that,  accustomed  as  the 
public  has  been  to  hear  them  rendered  by  a  well-known 
soprano  voice,  and  with  somewhat  more  sprightliness  of 
manner,  the  result  was  most  satisfactory.  Not  so  com¬ 
plete  was  the  success  of  either  the  Huguenots  or  Robert 
le  Diable,  two  mighty  works,  which  need  mighty  re¬ 
sources  for  their  illustration.  Madlle.  Marie  Marimon 
added  to  her  well-known  and  familiar  roles  of  Amina, 
Lucia,  and  La  Figlia,  Norina  in  Don  Pasquale,  the  pro¬ 
mised  production  of  which  being  postponed  till  the  last 
night  but  two  of  the  season,  left  no  opportunity  for  its 
repetition.  The  great  prima  donna,  Madlle.  Tietjens, 
decidedly  the  grandest  lyric  artiste  of  the  present  day, 
has  sung  throughout  in  the  principal  operas  in  her  own 
unrivalled  style,  her  greatest  effects  being  produced  in 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  in  which  part  she  is  now  without  an 
equal,  and  as  Agata,  in  Weber’s  masterpiece  of  Der 
Freischutz,  the  concluding  performance. 

The  grand  Christmas  pantomime  is  the  never-failing 
Eastern  story  of  Blue  Heard,  the  author  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron. 
An  attractive  army  of  gorgeously-arrayed  Amazons  is 
spoken  of  as  a  great  feature  in  the  opening. 

The  Drury  l.ane  pantomime  is  entitled  Tom  Thumb 
the  Great;  or.  Harlequin  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table.  The  talented  Yokes  family  will  appear 
in  it,  as  also  the  clever  little  boy-performer.  Master  John 
Manley. 

At  the  Gaiety,  crowded  houses  have  rewarded  the 
production  of  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault’s  original  drama  of 
Etfie,  in  which  his  clever  and  charming  wife  sustains, 
with  her  wonted  power  and  pathos,  the  part  of  the 
heroine.  The  other  characters  are  admirably  imper¬ 
sonated  by  Mr.  Henry  Neville,  specially  engaged  for 
the  part  of  the  honest  sailor.  Bob,  of  which  he  was  the 
original  representative  when  the  drama  was  first  pro¬ 
duced  last  year  at  Manchester,  and  which  he  plays  in 
his  own  hearty,  vigorous  manner ;  and  by  Mr.  William 
Rignold,  his  friend  and  associate,  Joe.  The  piece  is 
effectively  placed  upon  the  stage. 

Not  secondary  in  attraction  is  the  little  one-act  piece 
that  succeeds  it.  Night  and  Morning,  an  adaptation  of 
Madame  Emile  de  Girardin’s  drama.  La  foie  fait  peur, 
in  which  Mr.  Boucicault,  the  adapter,  gives  an  exqui¬ 
sitely-finished  portraiture  of  the  faithful  old  servant, 
Kerry.  The  subject  of  the  Christmas  extravaganza  is 


The  Adventures  of  Thespis  amongst  the  Olympians.  The 
part  of  the  parent  of  the  stage,  Thespis,  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole.  The  enterprising  manager 
of  this,  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  best  conducted 
theatres  in  London,  has  undertaken  the  production,  under 
the  experienced  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne,  of  the 
Christmas  pantomime  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  founded  on 
the  well-known  story  from  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter¬ 
tainments  of  Ali  Baba,  or  the  Forty  Thieves.  The  capital 
Gaiety  opera  company,  with  the  lively  and  talented  Julia 
Matthews  at  its  head,  has  gone  on  a  seven  months’ 
provincial  tour  through  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Haymarket  has  achieved  a  decided  success  with 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  mythological  comedy  of  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea,  as  has  the  Lyceum  with  the  adaptation  of 
MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  Juif  Polonais,  under  the  title 
of  The  Bells.  Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  achieved  a  striking 
success  by  his  forcible  rendering  of  the  principal  cha¬ 
racter,  the  innkeeper,  Mathias. 

The  Princess’s  has  reopened  after  a  short  interregnum 
with  the  new  and  original  drama  by  Watts  Phillips,  Esq., 
entitled  On  the  Jury.  The  principal  characters  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  Messrs.  Webster  and  Phelps ;  Misses  Furtado 
and  Edith  Stuart.  The  title  of  the  grand  spectacular 
pantomime  is  Little  Dicky  Dilver,  and  his  Stick  of  Silver; 
or.  Harlequin  and  the  Three  Comical  Kings. 

At  the  Adelphi  The  Hidden  Treasure  has  met  with 
only  partial  success.  High  anticipations  are  raised  by 
the  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  extravaganza  by 
Mr.  Charles  Millward.  It  is  called  Little  Snowdrop. 
Mesdames  Alfred  Mellon  and  John  Wood  (the  latter 
specially  engaged)  and  Mr.  S.  Calhaem  have  good  parts 
in  it. 

At  the  Vaudeville,  hlr.  H.  J.  Byron’s  new  extrava¬ 
ganza  Camaralzaman  and  the  Fair  Badowa;  or,  the  Bad 
Dfinn  and  the  Good  Spirit,  continues  to  attract  crowded 
houses  ;  as  does  Isaac  of  York,  Mr.  Plowman’s  burlesque 
on  Rebecca,  at  the  Court  Theatre. 

At  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  the  French  plays,  under 
the  management  of  M.  Raphael  Felix,  are  as  delightful 
as  usual.  M.  Ravel  has  succeeded  M.  Lafoutaine  as  the 
leading  star.  He  has  appeared  in  Le  P'ere  de  la  Debu¬ 
tante,  and  other  favourite  pieces. 

The  Standard  pantomime  is  called  The  Butterfly  Qteeen; 
or.  Harlequin  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  written 
by  the  lessee  and  manager,  Mr.  John  Douglass. 

At  the  Royal  Alfred  Theatre  the  title  of  the  panto¬ 
mime  is  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Akhurst. 

The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  have  this  season — the 
thirteenth  of  their  institution — lost  none  of  their  prestige 
w’ith  the  public.  Here  the  music-lover  is  certain  ot 
finding  every  promise  and  pledge  fulfilled,  and  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  compositions  of  the  greatest  masters  of  their  art 
illustrated  by  the  finest  living  exponents.  The  ante- 
Christmas  season  gave  us  that  accomplished  lady  violinist, 
Madame  Norman  Neruda,  the  instrumental  star  of  last 
winter,  and  whose  vigorous  style  and  finished  execution 
seem  more  refined  and  expressive  than  ever. 
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“FIRE!  FIRE!  FIRE!” 

i'd/zf  iind  March  of  the  I.ondon  Fire  Brigade.  (^To  the  memory  of  James  Ford.*) 


Hushed  !  hushed  is  the  City,  and  buried  in  dreams, 
The  joyous,  the  wretched — with  unequal  breath  ! — 
When  forth  from  the  horizon  angrily  gleams 
The  harbinger  lurid,  of  Danger  and  Death  ! 

’Tis  Three,  by  the  Clock,  when  there  whistleth  past 
A  sad,  wailing  sound,  charioteered  by  the  blast ; 

And  a  figure  of  woe 
Rusheth  madly  below. 

Crying — “  I'ire  !  Fire!  Fire!” 

“  Out — out  with  the  horses !  and  up  with  the  steam  ! 
’Tis  down  by  the  river,  boys,  close  to  Saint  Paul’s  ; 

Off — off  let  us  rattle !  ere  rafter  and  beam 
Have  caught  the  forked  flame,  or  collapsed  are  the  walls ! 
Ha  !  now  we  are  nearing  it !  out  with  the  hose  ! — 
Hark  !  hark  !  from  aloft  a  cry  piercingly  goes  ! 

A  pitiful  cry ! 

I'rom  a  shrill  voice  on  high — 

Shrieking — ‘Fire!  Fire!  Fire!’ 

“  ’Tis  a  WoMAX,  my  lads  ! — ’tis  a  Woman  an3  Child, 
Far  up  in  yon  casement,  half-hid  by  the  smoke ! 

J.ct  it  brace  up  our  nerves,  lads  !  to  hear  that  cry  wild, 
Which  has  just  o’er  the  heads  of  the  multitude  broke  !” 


Up  !  up  goes  the  ladder,  and  bravely  ascends 
A  hero  !  as  flame  with  smoke  fearfully  blends — 

Up  !  up  to  the  top 
Without  stay  or  stop  ! 

Through  yon  Fire!  Fire!  Fire! 

He  graspeth  the  infiint !  he  safely  descends. 

And  gives  his  dear  charge  to  the  watchers  below  ! 

“  Well  done  !  gallant  fellow  !”  the  loud  echo  rends 
The  air,  as  he  seeketh  yon  figure  of  woe  ! 

She  is  seized !  they  are  saved !  he  is  nearing  the  ground ! 
When  the  fierce  monster  flings  his  red  mantle  around — 
And,  with  his  hot  breath, 

I  lisseth  anger  and  death — 

Dotli  that  Fire  !  Fire!  Fire! 

Alas  I  for  the  Hero  !  alas !  for  the  Erave  I 
In  the  fierce,  fiery  furnace  their  bodies  are  caught ; 

In  his  struggles,  himself  and  his  burden  to  s  u  e. 
Entangled  and  helpless,  he  battles  for  nought  I 
Brave  I  brave,  to  the  last!  see,  he  gazeth  around. 
Then,  dropping  her  softly  and  safely  to  ground. 

He  yields  up  his  life. 

In  his  heroic  strife 

With  that  Fire  I  Fire!  Fire! 


*  Th(?so  Hues  do  not  pretend  to  clironiulo  the  exact  manner  in  which  Ford  lost  his  life.  They  arc  imiiginwy  in  all  save  one  circumstance, 
and  are  simply  written  “In  Memoriam;”  or,  in  plainer  English,  to  the  memory  of  ahnive  man. 


CHARCOAL  AS  A  REMEDY. 


There  are  few  organs  which  arc  more  frequently 
attacked  by  disease  than  the  stomach.  I'he  consequence 
is  that  a  multitude  of  remedies  for  the  disorders  to 
which  it  is  liable  force  themselves  on  the  attention  of 
the  public.  Many  arc  deservedly  forgotten,  a  large 
number  have  the  same  fate  before  them,  and  others 
sometimes  succeed  more  or  less  completely.  It  is 
important  to  sufl’erers  to  be  acquainted  with  a  genuine 
remedy,  which  is  employed  with  success  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases.  The  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  a 
meeting  on  the  27th  of  December,  1849,  after  numerous 
experiments  made  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  approved  and  recommended  the  use  of  Belloc’s 
Charcoal,  to  cure  a  class  of  diseases  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  report,  “  are  too  often  the  despair  of 
patients  and  physicians,” 

Since  that  date,  Belloc’s  Charcoal,  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  lozenges,  has  become  a  popular  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  stomach  of  every  character. 

In  the  generality  of  cases,  a  tablespoonful  of  char¬ 
coal  or  two  lozenges  should  be  taken  before  and  after 
eJich  repast.  The  beneficial  eflect  is  generally  felt 
after  the  first  doses. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  after  a  certain  time  Bel¬ 
loc’s  Charcoal  loses  some  of  its  effect.  In  this  case 
the  patient  should  take  a  saline  purgative,  such  as 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  or,  still  better,  Roge’s  Powder, 
and  continue  the  use  of  the  charcoal,  which  acts  thus  as 
well  as  ever.  When  it  has  been  taken  for  some  time, 


it  is  well  to  open  the  bowels  gently  once  a  fortnight, 
or  once  a  month.  This  system  favours  the  action  of 
the  Charcoal. 

Persons  suffering  from  loaded  stomachs  and  painful 
cramps  after  meals  have  been  often  cured  in  a  few 
days  by  the  use  of  Belloc’s  Charcoal. 

'Fhc  following  observations  are  extracted  from  the 
report  approved  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris 
at  its  meeting  on  the  27th  of  December,  1849  : — 

“  .\1.  1)  — ,  major  in  11  cuiriissicr  rogimi'ut,  liail  siiUVri'il  for  ton 
years  IVtim  gasto-ontoralgia.  He  was  oRligeil  to  abstain  from  the 
usi!  of  tobaooo  anil  ooll'ee,  privationa  which  his  profession  renilorisl 
especially  annoying'.  I  made  him  take  four  spiMHifnls  of  llelliK-'s 
Chareoal  daily  ;  one  in  the  morning,  one  after  each  meal,  and  the 
last  an  hour  before  bed-time.  Eight  days  of  this  treatment  jK'r- 
feetly  restored  the  action  of  the  stomach.  Twenty-live  days  after, 
jllajor  1) —  smoked,  took  eoflee,  no  longer  i'ollowed  the  treatment, 
and  was  restored  to  jicrfeet  health.” 

“Miss  M —  had  sntlereil  for  two  years  from  gastralgia,  which  for 
the  last  four  months  had  become  so  severe,  that  she  no  longer  dareil 
to  venture  on  solid  foixl;  for  after  I'aeh  meal,  as  well  as  in  the 
intervals,  she  exiierieneed  very  violent  pains  in  the  stomach,  I  made 
her  take  a  sjioonful  of  IJelloe’s  Chareoal,  and  prevailed  on  her  to 
eat  a  mutton-chop  and  some  of  the  breast  of  a  chicken  imnusliately 
after.  Wlien  she  found  that  she  digested  these,  which  before  she 
could  not  take  witbout  cruel  sntl'ering,  her  surprise  was  scarcely 
deseribable.  Digestion  took  jdaee  with  the  greatest  facility.  The 
patient  continued  to  use  Helloc’s  Chareoal,  eat  always  with  aiijictite, 
digested  easily,  and  the  pains  of  the  stomach  definitively  disajipcarcd.” 

“  The  Chevalier  d’H — ,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  hud  sutlerevl,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  from  the  stomach;  and  had  employed, 
without  success,  several  empirical  remedies.  We  advised  him  to 
take  n  spoonful  of  Belloc’s  Charcoal  daily,  after  each  meal,  and  for 
the  ten  years  that  he  has  used  it,  his  sufferings  have  not  once 
reappeared. 


“  Dr.  Di  ri  v  i>e  Fklxlllc.” 


DIJXJRF-A  RETUSA. 
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The  beautiful  plant  here  illustrated  is  a  South  African 
yam.  Dioscorea  Retusa  is  a  climbing  plant,  which 
has  been  taken  in  hand  by  Messrs.  Vcitch  and  Sons, 
and  brought  to  a  state  of  perfect  development.  The 
flowers  are  sweet-scented,  but  of  a  dull  yellow  hue  ;  the 
leaves  are  of  a  rich  dark  green  colour ;  the  plant  is 
nearly  hardy,  but  requires  stove-heat  to  induce  it  to 
flower. 

The  culture  of  Nepenthes  demands  considerable  skill, 
but  the  grower  of  these  lovely  plants  is  well  repaid  by 
their  beauty  and  curious  grace. 


The  specimens  this  year  surpass  all  we  have  seen. 
The  roses  in  particular  are  well  preserved,  and  the  bou¬ 
quets  arranged  with  so  much  taste  as  to  form  charming 
winter  ornaments  for  the  drawing-room  and  the  boudoir. 

The  opening  of  the  new  year  brings  with  it  new  plans 
and  new  arrangements.  Though  time  never  rests,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  Nature  to  mark  the  ending  of  one  year 
and  the  beginning  of  another,  still  these  artificial  distinc¬ 
tions  have  their  advantage.  They  form,  as  it  were, 
standing-points,  enabling  us  to  collect  our  ideas — to  think 
over  what  we  have  done  on  any  subject  during  the  months 


In  the  subject  cliosen  for  our  illustration.  Nepenthes 
Hookeriana,  a  curious  alteration  in  the  “  pitcher”  takes 
place  as  the  plants  gain  height.  The  leaves  which  are 
near  the  base  and  the  lateral  growths  produce  pitchers 
broad  at  the  base,  broadly  winged  in  front  with  ciliated 
hairs  at  the  edges,  and  the  long  petiole  is  attached  in 
front,  and  grows  up  between  the  wings.  But  in  the 
pitchers  produced  higher  up  the  stem  a  wonderful  alter¬ 
ation  takes  place — the  petiole  is  attached  behind,  the 
pitcher  becomes  narrow  at  the  base,  and  the  wings  en¬ 
tirely  disappear.  Seedlings  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

We  wish  to  direct  our  readers’  attention  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  bouquets  of  dried  flowers  imported  by  Mr.  D.  Rad- 
clylFe,  129,  High  Holborn. 


that  liave  passed  av.-ay,  and  how  the  coming  year  may 
be  best  employed.  I  or  some  time  past  in  our  garden¬ 
ing  articles  we  have  localised  our  thoughts  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  month  about  which  we  were  writing, and 
giving  directions,  more  or  less  full  under  each,  for  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  several  departments  of  flower, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  gardens,  together  with  the  green¬ 
house  and  conservatory.  Such  directions,  we  trust,  have 
not  been  without  benefit  to  our  readers ;  but  not  to  weary 
them  with  repetition,  we  purpose  in  future  to  condense 
these  directions  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  give  our  chief 
attention  each  month  to  some  one  or  more  topics  of  in¬ 
terest  in  garden  management.  The  subject  which  we 
have  selected  for  the  present  month  is  the  formation  of 
a  new  garden,  and  as  we  proceed  we  shall  have  to  speak 
of  the  choice  of  site,  inclosure,  laying-out,  and  planting. 

In  a  general  way  the  house  regulates  the  situation  "of 
the  garden — that  is  to  say,  the  latter  is  dependent  upon 
the  former,  and  not  the  former  upon  the  latter  ;  at  any 
rate,  such,  is  the  case  with  the  thousands  of  comfortable- 
looking  villas  which  surround,  not  the  metropolis  only, 
but  every  city  and  county  town.  There  may  be  some 
few  instances  in  the  country  where  a  good  site  for  a 
garden  has  induced  the  building  of  a  suitable  house  ;  but 
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this  cannot  be  said  ot  gardens  near  towns  ;  they  have  for 
the  most  part  to  take  their  chance  as  to  situation,  and  to 
be  made  the  best  of  when  the  land  belonging  to  the 
house  is  marked  out.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup¬ 
posed  because  the  garden  is  of  necessity  subsidiary  to 
the  house  that  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad 
site  is  small  and  unimportant.  Both  the  enjoyment  and 
productiveness  of  a  garden  are  dependent  upon  its  situa¬ 
tion.  Seclusion  is  one  great  point  to  be  sought  for. 


or  garden.  A  chalky,  rocky,  or  gravelly  subsoil  is  the 
best,  and  if  we  can  find  this  with  a  rich  loam  overlaying  it 
to  the  thickness  of  three  or  four  feet,  we  have  secured, 
as  f.ir  as  soil  goes,  an  excellent  site  for  the  growth  of 
both  flowers  and  vegetables.  The  aspect  of  the  garden 
is  also  very  important.  It  should  be  freely  exposed  to 
any  or  all  of  the  following  points  : — South-east,  south, 
south-west,  and  west,  but  sheltered  on  the  north  and 
north-east.  With  gardens  situated  on  the  western  side 
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of  our  island,  shelter  is  also  desirable  towards  the  west 
from  the  fierce  winds  of  the  Atlantic.  For  a  flower-gar¬ 
den  a  sloping  surface  has  many  advantages.  It  admits  of 
more  eflect  being  produced  in  laying  it  out  than  when 
the  surface  is  a  perfect  flat.  For  a  kitchen  garden,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  level  is  recommended,  or  a  very  gentle 
inclination  towards  the  south.  If  any  portion  of  the 
ground  is  to  be  laid  out  in  shrubbery,  nothing  is  more 
agreeable  than  to  have  as  many  “  ups”  and  “  downs”  in 
it  as  possible.  These,  with  a  judicious  disposal  of  trees 
and  arrangement  of  walks,  may  be  the  means  of  making 


How  unpleasant  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  work  in  and  walk 
about  our  garden  without  being  overlooked  !  A  shrub¬ 
bery  should  in  all  cases  if  possible  skirt  the  public  way, 
‘and  the  flower-garden,  at  any  rate,  be  situated  so  as  to 
'be  screened  from  the  broad  view  of  passers-by.  A  dry 
soil  and  subsoil  are  of  essential  importance  ;  these,  how¬ 
ever,  are  equally  necessary  for  the  house,  for  no  house 
can  be  healthy  which  is  built  upon  a  heavy  undrained 
clay.  It  is  true  that  drainage  may  do  a  great  deal  to¬ 
wards  improvement ;  but  if  the  subsoil  be  impervious 
to  water,  the  site  can  never  be  desirable  either  for  house 
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a  very  small  piece  of  land  seem  very  much  larger  than  it 
is.  With  regard  to  the  inclosure  of  a  piece  of  garden 
ground,  there  are  many  things  to  be  considered.  There 
are  in  general  three  ways  of  inclosing  it — viz.,  fences, 
hedges,  and  walls — and  which  of  these  is  the  best 
must  be  determined  by  circumstances.  The  former  has 
undoubtedly  the  most  ornamental  appearance,  but  the 
latter  is  the  most  permanent  and  useful,  and  on  this 
account,  perhaps,  more  generally  adopted  in  the  case  of 
villas. 

Dr.  Paterson,  in  his  admirable  little  book  on  The 
Manse  Garden,  is  loud  in  his  condemnation  of  garden 
walls.  “  An  equally  high  and  four-cornered  garden 
wall,”  I’.e  says,  “  staring  in  the  open  field,  is  the 
most  unseemly  thing  that  can  be  set  down  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth.”  And  he  then  adds — “If  your  house 
stand  within  such  a  garden,  it  looks  like  a  prison,  and 
all  tlic  fiowers  within  such  a  bounJary  of  stone 
appear  not  otherwise  than  as  a  parterre  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  Bedlam.”  We  do  not  yield  an  unqualified 
assent  to  this  conclusion.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  houses  and  gardens  inclosed  within  walls 
in  England,  where  good  taste  and  management  in  laying 
out  the  ground  have  entirely  kept  out  of  view  all  the 
disadvantages  resulting  from  a  brick-wall  inclosure. 
Clumps  of  trees,  ornamental  evergreen  shrubs,  arches 
for  roses,  trellis- work.  See..,  may  be  so  disposed  as  to 
screen,  or  at  any  rate  break,  the  view  of  the  line  of  wall 
from  any  part  of  the  flower-garden ;  and  in  a  kitchen 
garden  no  one  can  consider  a  brick  wall  out  of  place, 
for  without  it  what  is  to  become  of  wall-fruit,  and 
vegetables  such  as  tomatoes  and  others  which  require 
its  protection  ?  The  different  varieties  of  ivy  also  may 
be  made  use  of  in  any  place  where  the  sight  of  the  brick 
wall  is  offensive.  In  laying  out  a  garden,  even  of  the 
smallest  dimensions,  there  is  always  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  good  taste,  and  it  matters  not  in  our  opinion 
how  the  land  is  inclosed,  for  a  little  ingenuity  can  make 
a  pretty  garden  upon  any  spot.  The  judicious  planting 
of  evergreens — both  trees  and  shrubs — will  do  wonders. 
We  have  the  greatest  possible  objection  to  a  garden  of 
one  idea.  We  mean  by  this  expression  a  garden  wherein 
as  soon  as  we  have  entered  the  eye  takes  in  everything. 
However  well  kept  the  lawn,  and  however  gay  with 
flowers  the  beds  upon  it,  there  is  always  a  deficiency  in 
walking  about  a  garden  of  this  sort.  The  eye  longs 
for  variety,  and  here  it  has  none,  for  it  has  seen  the 
whole  at  one  glance.  Let  only  two  or  three  clumps  of 
evergreens  and  a  few  ornamental  conifers  be  well  placed 
upon  such  a  lawn  as  this,  and  a  landscape  is  made  at 
once.  Beds  and  shrubs  in  reference  to  each  other  change 
their  position  as  we  walk  about,  and  an  agreeable  variety 
is  produced.  A  very  small  lawn  in  this  way  will  appear 
to  be  very  much  larger  than  it  really  is,  and  the  beds  to 
be  more  numerous.  Where  the  space  is  very  limited 
there  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  an  objection  to  the 
planting  of  shrubs  upon  a  plot  of  grass  ;  but  we  must 


remember  that  there  arc  shrubs  suited  in  shape  to  gardens 
of  the  smallest  dimensions.  The  upright  Irish  yew, 
several  varieties  of  the  cedars,  and  beautiful  thujas  take 
up  a  very  little  space.  A  clump  of  three  of  them  may 
stand  within  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  only  three  or 
four  yards,  and  leave  ample  room  to  walk  among  them. 
Thuja  aurca  crecta  is  beautiful  as  a  single  specimen. 
There  are  also  some  light  foliaged  or  silver  varieties  of 
conifers  which  may  be  introduced  to  form  a  contrast.  If 
the  lawn  is  a  dead  flat,  a  good  mound  of  earth  thrown 
up  to  break  the  uniformity  often  produces  a  good  effect. 
This  may  be  planted  with  laurestinus,  the  sumach,  &c., 
and,  if  space  allows,  it  may  admit  of  a  crab  or  double- 
blossomed  peach  on  a  tall  stem.  When  several  shrubs 
are  planted,  care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  that  the  beds 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
manure,  for  the  roots  of  most  conifers  lie  near  the 
surface,  and  will  injure  the  bedding  plants  that  are 
near  them  unless  this  precaution  be  taken. 

Calendar  of  Garden  Operations  for  'January.  —  In 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  a  temperature  of  from 
50°  to  55“  should  be  maintained  during  the  day, 
and  this  may  be  allowed  to  fall  eight  or  ten  degrees 
during  the  night.  I'ires  are  required  not  only  to 
keep  out  frost  but  to  dry  up  damp,  which,  if  the 
weather  is  wet  at  this  season,  is  quite  as  injurious  to 
plants  under  glass  as  frost.  To  keep  the  plants  healthy 
m  confinement,  all  dead  leaves  must  be  removed,  and 
general  cleanliness  maintained.  If  the  frost  be  very 
severe,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  mats  over  the  glass  of 
the  greenhouse  on  the  north  and  east.  'Eh  is  saves 
firing,  and  is  better  for  the  plants.  Both  water  and  air 
must  be  given  cautiously:  the  former  not  less  in  quantity 
when  necessary,  but  less  frequently  than  usual ;  and  the 
latter  only  on  comparatively  mild  days.  The  work  to  be 
done  both  in  the  flower  and  kitchen  gardens  must  depend 
upon  the  weather.  Flower  borders  may  be  forked  over 
and  manured  if  not  yet  done  ;  dead  wood  cut  out  in  the 
shrubberies ;  the  grass  swept  and  rolled,  and  gravel- walks 
also.  If  frost  prevails,  protection  is  the  first  thing  needed, 
and  little  can  be  done  out  of  doors  beyond  careful 
watching  that  no  harm  is  done.  If  any  pruning  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  to  fruit-trees,  it  had  better  be  deferred 
until  March,  for  a  fresh  cut  in  frosty  weather  never 
heals  properly,  and  frequently  does  much  injury  to  the 
tree. 

Peas  and  beans  may  be  sown  at  any  time  for  succession 
crops,  and  spinach  between  the  rows.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  additional  cabbage  plants  may 
be  set  out,  the  ground  being  well  dug  and  manured.  At 
the  same  time  sow  lettuce-seed  and  early  short  top  or 
salmon  radish.  This  month,  if  the  weather  be  open,  is 
a  good  season  for  trenching  any  vacant  piece  of  ground ; 
also  for  harrowing  manure  where  it  will  bo  wanted,  and 
for  clearing  out  all  manure-bins  and  rubbish-heaps,  so 
that  their  contents  may  rot  and  “  shorten”  before  it  is 
required  for  the  land. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  BY  A  WANDERER. 


“^NE  place,”  once  observed  a  philosopher,  “is  as 
good  as  another.”  “  Yes,”  remarked  philo¬ 
sopher  No.  2 ;  “  and  sometimes  better.”  Then  observed 
No.  3,  a  bald-headed  man  of  thoughtful  mien,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  Hermit’s  Cell — it  was  the  smoking- 
room  of  a.  chateau  en  Espague — smoking  a  hookah  through 
rose-water  and  drinking  sherbet — it  was,  in  truth,  good 
strong  champagne  cup,  for  which  the  lay-friar  (that  is, 
the  butler)  who  attends  to  the  ascetic  recluse  with  whom 
we  were  staying  has  got  an  especial  “  recipe  ”  in  fact, 
I  stole  it  from  the  Cercle  Epicureett  at  Athens,  and  gave 
it  to  our  brother — then,  I  say.  No.  3  observed,  “  But 
why  go  anywhere  ?” 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  observation,  and  I  re¬ 
member  perfectly  agreeing  with  the  philosopher  of 
negative  principles  at  the  time — fully  agreeing.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  1  have  been  a  wandering  Christian  ever 
since — Pesth,  Prague,  Vienna.  Here  to-day  and  gone 
yesterday — such  is  the  life  of  a  modern  tonrist  who 
wishes  to  study  life  as  it  is,  from  the  latest  fashion  in 
skins  and  oils  of  the  Esquimaux  down  to  the  tame 
civilisation  of  the  velvets  and  furs  of  the  high-born  and 
well-to-be-lovcd  dames  of  Vienna  and  Venice. 

At  any  rate  we  have  gone  roving  about,  and  have 
seen  several  scenes  and  many  people.  Travellers  do 
really  see  strange  things,  and  Charles  Mathews  was 
quite  right  when,  in  Patter  versus  Clatter,  he  sang — 

“  When  a  man  travels  lie  innst  not  feel  <juPor 
If  ho  BOOS  a  few  tliiuj;ii  whieh  ho  does  not  moot  hero.” 

For  instance,  can  anything  be  more  in  contrast  than 
the  “  drama  of  real  life”  which  is  being  performed 
under  the  very  roof  from  which  I  date  this  letter  ? 

At  one  end  of  a  gallery  is  a  Russian  grand  duke, 
Austrian  guards  in  the  gallery,  Austrian  carriages,  in 
all  their  glory,  waiting  in  the  court,  and  many  dozen 
attendants  crowding  the  passages.  At  the  other  side  is 
a  French  duchess,  who  both  in  Paris  and  in  London 
has  run  a  race  with  the  constable,  and  outrun  him  each 
time.  She  is  nominally  the  possessor  of  j^6oo,ooo 
sterling,  only  the  French  law  has  taken  it  into  its  hands 
for  the  protection  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  creditors 
to  whom  in  the  aggregate  she  owes  some  ^^300,000. 
Her  victims  are  chiefly  London  tradesmen  of  the  first 
class,  to  whom  she  has  behaved  shamefully  ;  one  debt 
for  jewels  is  alone  j^24,oco.  Her  grace  is  now  here 
under  arrest,  with  a  retinue  of  eleven  servants.  I  am 
not  a  philosopher,  like  the  individuals  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  letter,  but  I  reflect  sometimes,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  you  have  impudence  enough  to  owe 
a  million  it  is  quite  easy ;  if  you  are  a  poor  starving 
woman  or  man,  and  wish  to  owe  ten  pounds  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  you  are  then  and  there  cared  for  in 
the  county  prison.  Years  ago,  not  many,  this  duchess 
was  in  “  society”  in  Paris,  an  heiress,  married  to  a 
French  duke  of  the  “  blue  blood.”  Then  there  was  a 
curious  episode — a  divorce  attempted  by  strange  means, 
a  mysterious  whisper  of  poisoned  bonbons,  a  hush-up  -, 


then  great  debts  and  a  flight  to  London,  where,  bank¬ 
rupt  in  fame  as  in  fortune,  the  “  duchess”  is  received 
with  a  willing  welcome  by  the  moral  people  who  con¬ 
stitute  “  good  society”  in  your  capital.  Her  letters  of 
introduction  were  ^,”40,000  of  “  borrowed”  jewels, 
nineteen  horses,  a  large  retinue  of  servants,  and  a  fifty- 
guinea  lapdog.  At  present  her  grace  is  under  a  cloud, 
but  I  dare  say  it  will  have  a  gold  and  silver  lining. 

We  have  been  “  country-housing”  in  Hungary,  and 
that  means  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  and  proper  dissipa¬ 
tion.  You  go  to  a  great  castle,  have  forty  or  fifty 
people  to  dinner — all  the  tenants  looking  on  from  a 
gallery,  the  music  of  a  private  band,  Hungarian  dinners, 
and  Hungarian  wines.  After  coffee  the  oberjager 
comes  in  with  his  return  of  killed  and  wounded,  takes 
his  orders  for  next  day,  and  then  the  “afternoon’s' 
amusements”  begin — concerts,  private  theatricals,  sing¬ 
ing,  living  pictures,  and,  as  finale,  a  dance — all,  too,  is 
satis  ceretmtiie.  The  day  begins  at  your  own  hour,  and 
that  depends  on  how  you  have  resolved  to  pass  it.  If 
you  wish  to  shoot,  you  must  breakfast  with  the  party 
at  the  fixed  hour.  If  you  wish  to  hunt,  you  must  be 
ready  to  start  when  the  stud-groom  tells  you  it  is  time. 
Would  you  go  deer-stalking,  your  carriage  is  ordered 
for  you  and  takes  you  to  the  ground  of  your  first 
“  stalk,”  the  keeper  telling  the  driver  where  to  meet 
you  at  dusk.  It  is  a  life  of  unvaried  pleasure,  and  the 
Hungarian  lords  live  in  a  style  which  would  shame 
Enville,  Longleat,  or  Bel  voir.  Having  exhausted  this, 
we  went  back  to  the  life  and  strife  of  Vienna. 

I  should  mislead  you  if  I  said  that  life  was  unpleasant 
here — indeed,  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  The  Viennese 
seem  to  understand  life  in  rather  an  epicurean  fashion, 
and  to  enjoy  it  accordingly.  On  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion  everybody  says  it  is  a  “  Saint’s  Day,”  and  so  makes 
holiday  with  all  its  might. 

Get  up  late,  breakfast  from  1 2  to  2,  go  to  a  cafe  till 
time  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  dine  at  a  “  Restauration” 
when  the  performance  is  over.  I  suppose  somebody 
does  transact  business  some  time  or  other,  but  one  never 
perceives  it.  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  ballet  there — Eh  hien, 
Eantesca,  now  being  played,  and  occupying  1,100  men, 
women,  and  children  four  hours  every  night,  cost 

1 2,000,  while  the  annual  expenditure  on  the  theatre 
is  one  mUlhn  sterling. 

The  costumiers  here  are  perfect,  and  I  wonder  that 
English  milliners  do  not  send  agents  to  Vienna  to  study 
combinations  of  colour  in  reference  to  ball-dresses.  I 
have  assisted  at  all  the  best  costume  balls  of  Europe 
during  the  last  two  decades,  and  I  assure  you,  not  even  in 
the  almost  historic  ball  at  the  Tuilcries,  when  the 
Princess  tie  Metternich  w'as  in  Sevres  china,  and  the 
Marquise  de  Gallifet  the  Avenging  Angel,  did  I  ever  see 
such  artistic  and  picturesque  dresses  as  one  sees  every 
night  in  the  ballets.  Miss  Minnie  Hauck  is  singing 
here  as  “  prima  donna,’’  and  lately  she  organised  a 
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performance  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chicago  sufferers ; 
it  was  an  immense  success,  and  the  fair  Minnie  appeared 
in  powder  and  a  white  classical  dress,  as  the  statue  to 
which  Venus,  at  the  supplication  of  Pygmalion,  gave 
life.  Such  a  dress  for  a  fancy  ball — call  yourself  the 
“  Spirit  of  Light,”  or  “  Moonshine,”  or  Daisy” — I 
have  never  seen.  Mdlle.  Hauck  collected  /'400  for 
Chicago.  I  should  tell  you  that  this  performance  took 
place  at  1 2.50,  just  after  breakfast,  and  all  the  ladies 
were  in  the  fullest  evening  dress,  bodies  cut  very  low  ; 
and  if  any  one  for  one  instant  doubted  that  every  young 
lady  in  Vienna  had  a  heart,  the  doubt  would  be  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  sight  of  the  large  gold  locket  which  each 
girl  wears — 

“  Portrait  cluirmaut — portrait  de  raon  ami.” 

The  season  for  “  fur”  has  set  in  with  considerable 
severity,  and  from  the  windows  of  your  bedroom  you 
see  unpleasant  hills  of  snow.  As  I  write,  the  street  is 
full  of  imperial,  royal,  and  civilian  carriages,  apparently 
driven  by  bears  in  cocked-hats.  There  goes  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Albrecht  in  his  phaeton,  his  groom  quite  lost  in 
foxskin ;  then  comes  a  black  and  yellow  Austrian  im¬ 
perial  turn-out ;  and  there  is  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  once  King  of  Hanover — one  of 
the  numerous  victims  of  King  William  and  Bismarck. 

We  have  had  quite  a  little  Paris  in  Vienna  this  early 
winter,  and  names  which  should  have  been  announced 
as  “  coming  out”  of  the  “  Grand  Opera”  or  the  “Italiens,” 
were  instead  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  the  grand  staircase 
of  the  Musick  Theatre  of  Vienna. 

Among  the  visitors  here  have  been  some  in  whom 
your  readers  naturally  take  a  great  interest — for 
instance.  Prince  Christum  and  the  Princess  and  his 
Serene  Highness  Prince  Teck.  From  Paris  we  had 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  and  his  wife,  M.  Narischine, 
the  Russian  millionaire ;  M.  Leopold  de  Mayer,  the 
ex-great  pianist.  I  say  “  ex,”  because  he  never  plays 
in  public  now,  though,  a  short  time  since,  he  played 
me,  without  music,  the  whole  of  Rossini’s  Messc 
Sokutwlle.  The  Hon.  F.  North,  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  Ixjrd 
Abingdon,  and  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Vivian,  Royal 
messengers ;  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  who  comes  here 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  succeed  Lord  Bloomfield  as 
British  Ambassador,  will  not  arrive  till  New  Year’s  Day. 

If  I  do  not  send  you  such  elaborate  details  of  dress 
as  your  lady-readers  may  desire,  they  must  kindly 
attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  all  great  cities,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Paris,  are  in  the 
extremity  of  their  dull  season  ;  the  state  of  coma  will 
continue  till  the  1st  January,  though  the  fashion  will 
peep  out  perhaps  before  the  middle  of  this  month.  At 
present  ladies  dress  very  little,  and  the  Grand  Duchess, 
the  Austrian  Ambassadress,  and  Comtesse  Pourtales 
were  last  night  at  the  Hof  Theater  scarcely  more  than 
in  <i'OTj-toilette.  I  shall  now  give  you  a  few  outlines 
of  costumes  which  I  have  met  in  streets  and  seen 
privately  in  boudoirs.  Indeed,  I  don’t  think  I  can  do 
better  than  give  you  the  details  of  a  few  dresses  just 
made  for  a  grand  trousseau — the  bridal  dress  of  white 
satin,  long  train,  square  bodice,  sleeves  to  the  elbow, 
the  whole  being  trimmed  with  very  beautiful  point 
d’Alen^on,  and  bouquets  of  orange  blossoms  and 


jasmine,  a  wreath  of  the  same,  and  tulle  veil.  The 
evening  dresses  were  all  en  deml-toilette,  with  very 
short  trains — of  course  these  only  for  dinner  or  theatre 
dresses,  and  are  very  simple — one  a  pearl-grey,  the 
skirt  being  nearly  covered  with  flounces,  each  being 
ravelled  out  to  form  a  deep  fringe,  square  bodice,  with 
basque  at  the  back,  trimmed  to  match  the  skirt,  a 
ruche  of  Valenciennes  lace ;  another  of  rose  pink 
made  the  same,  but  with  Brussels  lace  trimmings.  The 
most  lovely  was  a  sky-blue,  with  alternate  flounces  of 
silk  and  lace,  the  lace  being  fine  old  guipure.  Ruffles 
of  the  same  at  the  elbow,  caught  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm  by  a  full-blown  rose.  A  fichu  of  the  same, 
fastened  on  the  breast  with  a  large  rose.  A  small  ruche 
of  lace  and  rose  to  be  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head  completed  this  toilette.  There  was  only  one  ball- 
dress  as  yet  made,  the  season  not  having  commenced ; 
it  was  simply  a  cloud  of  white  tulle,  three  skirts  of  the 
same  length,  and  then  a  tunic  of  the  same,  round  which 
was  a  wreath  of  Banksia  roses,  the  corsage  and  sleeves 
wreathed  to  match,  and  wreath  of  the  same  for  the 
headdress.  The  walking  dresses  were  all  of  velvet ; 
one  was  compo.sed  of  a  skirt  and  bodice  of  rich  silk, 
“  sapphire  blue,”  a  deep  flounce  of  the  same,  headed 
with  velvet,  and  butterfly-bows  of  silk,  edged  with 
velvet,  placed  about  12  inches  apart.  All  round  the 
skirt  these  bows  are  placed  on  the  flounce,  not  above 
it.  The  bodice  and  sleeves  trimmed  in  a  similar  manner, 
a  tunic  and  jacket  of  velvet  the  same  colour,  trimmed 
with  sable,  a  small  Hungarian  hat  of  the  same  velvet, 
with  a  band  of  sable.  Another  of  brown  velvet,  skirt, 
tunic,  and  jacket  made  in  the  same  manner.  Trimmed 
with  satin,  the  muff  and  band  for  the  hat  were 
formed  of  pheasant’s  feathers.  Then  there  was  a 
costume  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  satin  and 
Spanish  lace,  very  rich  and  handsome  hat  of  black 
velvet,  ostrich  feathers,  and  a  deep  red  rose ;  a  muff 
of  black  velvet,  with  ruches  of  lace  at  the  sides,  and 
what  I  have  never  seen  before,  a  bouquet  of  roses 
fastened  on  the  left  side,  looking  as  though  it  had  just 
fallen  from  the  wearer’s  corsage. 

I  now  come  to  the  travelling  dresses,  which  .-we 
made  of  a  very  light  fine  cloth  ;  the  one  I  thought  the 
most  striking  was  of  a  dark  plum  colour.  A  flounce 
about  ten  inches  deep,  stamped  out  in  scallops  and  laid 
on  in  large  double  box  pleats,  each  pleat  being  fastened 
to  the  skirt  by  a  loop  of  black  velvet  and  a  steel  slide  ; 
the  tunic  and  tight-fitting  jacket  trimmed  to  match ; 
black  velvet  hat,  with  band  of  chinchilla ;  muff  and 
cuffs  of  the  same. 

Another  of  brown  cloth  made  in  the  same  mode, 
with  hat  and  muff  of  astrakan.  There  were  also  two 
very  pretty  robes  de  chambre ;  the  one  a  pearl-grey 
poplin,  lined  with  pink  and  trimmed  with  bands  qf 
black  velvet  and  Cluny  lace ;  the  other  a  rose  satin, 
lined  with  white  silk  quilted — this  was  trimmed  with 
Valenciennes. 

The  linen  of  this  trousseau  was  a  thing  of  wonder 
to  behold ;  the  fortunate  possessor  will  never  require  to 
use  any  of  her  pin-money  in  buying  more,  and  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  will  be  clothed  in  clouds,  indeed  I  may 
say  cobwebs,  of  the  finest  linen,  lawn,  cambric,  and  lace. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

RULES. 

1.  All  Ictlora  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed—* 

To  tlic  Editor  of  the 

E.NctisinvoMAN’s  Domkstio  Magazine, 

iraricict  Hovfe,  Paternoster  Row, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  ouvcdoix?,  with  the  address  of 
tbo  sender  legibly  iuseribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Rooks,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  tlio  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  Xo  parcels  of  Songs,  Book.s,  Crests,  ^Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  bo  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  Tho  order  must 
bo  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  nm,ny  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  Tho  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
thrceijcnoo  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  bo  added  to  tho  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  noin- 
de-plume,  and  the  niuuber  is  nut  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

1317.  I  take  tbo  Graphic;  will  any  one  send  mo  tbe  Queen  in  ex¬ 
change  every  Tuesday  ?  Address,  Exchange,  Po.st-Oilice,  Weymouth. 

1318.  Annie  has  a  line  modern  point  bib,  large  size,  valued  at  303. 

1319.  Caged  Lio.n.  Yonge,  4s.  6d. ;  Sglria  and  Janet,  2s.  Sd. 
Quite  new;  both  illust'-ated. 

1320.  Adelaide  will  give  four  yards  of  grebe  trimming  and  small 
collarette,  new  last  winter,  for  a  bright  ro.se-colour.  d  skirt . 

1321.  Ella  has  live  pairs  Paris  gloves,  0',— three  i)ri.4ty  nsefid 
colours,  two  white.  Also  black  spotted  woollen  not  from  tvivit/.erland, 
sutHcient  for  a  bodice,  looks  richer  and  more  distingiu^  ilian  silk  net 
over  a  low  silk  body.  Offers  requested. 

1322.  Matild.v  wants  a  handsome  tortoiseshell  bai-k-eonib  (n(,t 
Spanish  shape),  and  will  exchange  for  it  a  handsome  black  velvet 
jacket-bodice,  Swiss  sliape,  trimmed  with  white  blonde  and  black 
fringe.  Perfectly  new  in  stylo  and  material.  Worth  thirty-five 
shillings.  Address,  8,  West-street,  South  Hackney,  London. 

1323.  Tall,  Slim  Figuiie  has  new  woollen  dres.'i,  shot  garnet 
colour,  trimmed  handsomely  wit'.i  black  velvet,  co=t  Ei  12s.  6d.— worn 
only  two  hours— basque  body,  open  sleeves,  upper  skirt.  Also  ])retty 
young  bonnet— black  velvet,  white  sill:,  and  garnet  llower— cost  ill  is. 
Open  to  oilers,  because  of  mourning.  Address  with  Eilitor. 

Lavinia’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  apiiears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 

OUR  PORTFOLIO. 

Le  Chant  de  T’Erile.  Melodic  de  Madlle.  Praegcr,  variee  pour 
piano  liar  Madlle.  Sophie  Flora  lleilbron.  (Evans  and  Co.,  32, 
Argyll-strcet,  Regent-street,  W.)— A  simple,  plea.3ing  mel  idy,  treated 
in  a  very  agreeable  and  skilful  manner,  particularly  wlicn  tho  youthful 
ago  of  tho  composer— tho  celebrated  juvenile  pianisto  of  the  London 
Concerts — is  considered. 

Proposal.  Sung.  Words  by  J.  T.  N.  Burnand.  Music  by  Frank 
Musgrave. — A  charming  air  in  E  flat,  2-4  lime,  wedded  to  appro- 
,  priatc  and  poetical  words. 

Acceptation.  Song.  Words  by  J.  T.  N.  Buniand.  3Iu>',ic  by 
Frederick  Kingsbi’iy. — A  very  pretty  melody,  'riie  lines  to  which  it 
is  set  are  akso  very  pleasing,  and  it  forms  a  suitable  answer  to  the 
above. 

Peace.  Song.  Written  by  J.  T.  N.  Burnand.  Coraijosed  by  Edwin 
Ellis. — A  fine  martial  air,  set  to  vigorous  and  effective  words. 

These  three  songs  are  published  by  the  author  at  his  residence,  27, 
Norfolk-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

***  It  is  absolutely  neces.sary  that  those  who  pre.sent  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  imix)rtanee  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  tho  argument  to  know  whence  ceriain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
who.se  hands  wo  are  reeeixing  information  and  instnietion. 

All  letters,  ([uostions,  and  communications  of  ail  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  jiublishing  deiiiirtment — to  be  addressed  to  tho 
EdITOU  ok  Tin:  EnGI.ISHWO'  AN’s  DOMKSnr  yiAOSZINE. 

To  CoitiSEseoNDEM's. — All  h'tters  requiring  an  immediate  an.3wer 
must  be  sent  before  tho  tentli  of  ciich  mout’n. 

IIoi  sEKFi'i’Eit  again  thanks  those  ladies  who  so  kindly  offer  advice 
and  assistance;  most  i)articularly  grateful  is  she  to  JIadi.le.  I.I.,  and 
would  ask  her  opinion  as  to  tho  exact  quantities  to  be  consumed  by 
tho  household  of  four  jx'rsons.  My  husband  will  not  allow  mo  to 
give  my  real  name  and  address  to  any  one  but  the  Editor,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  write  anonymously,  but  1  am  so  grateful  to  her  and  others. 

A  Lady  writes— “Many  ladies  will  bo  thankful  for  the  practical 
information  conveyed  in  the  communication  of  Mrs.  S.,  which  I  read 
in  your  columns  of  November  ist.  It  shows  Mus.  S.  to  have  lioth  a 
clear  head  and  a  good  heart,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  much 
needl'd  but  hard  to  olitain  by  beginners,  and  by  tboso  who  h.ave  yet  to 
be  beginners,  in  housekeeping.  I  believe  the  m.ajurity  of  housekeeix>rs 
commence  with  tho  vaguest  possible  ideas  of  how  much  money  will 
bo  required,  and  what  things  it  will  obtain.  It  is  ijuite  clear  also 
that  the  information  communicated  is  not  that  of  hearsay  or  reading, 
but  the  hard-earned  acquirement  of  long-observant  practice.  Still  i 
think  there  needs  something  further  that  many  would  probably  like 
to  know'— viz.,  what  jiroiiortion  this,  say  JU2(k>  a  year,  ought  to  bear  to 
t'le  total  amount  of  tho  income  of  the  chef  de  familte.  In  tho  first 
]dace,  I'.e  ought  not  to  exi>end  tho  whole,  but  put  by  for  after  his 
death -how  much  would  illLS.  S.  say?  There  is  rent  and  taxes,  tho 
dress  of  tho  four  up-gr.nvn  persons,  the  wine,  coal,  replarang  and  re¬ 
pairing  furniture,  linen,  crockery,  pew-rent,  insurance,  cab-hirc, 
travelling,  pocket-money,  and,  last  but  not  least,  medical  bills.  Now, 
if  Mrs.  S.  would,  as  I  am  sure  she  could,  enlighten  the  yet  dark 
minds  of  many  of  her  inex]>ericnced  sisters  on  these  ixnnts,  they  could 
foiMi  an  idea  what  tho  amount  of  the  total  income  should  lie ;  an 
exiK'rienced  friend  suggests  that  it  should  be— with  due  regard  to  the 
putting  by— not  much,  if  any,  under  u  clear  ilSix)  a  year.  But  lam 
not  offering,  but  soliciting,  information;  and  if  your  correspondent 
would  favour  your  renders  with  some  practical  observations  on  this 
side  of  the  matter,  sho  would,  1  have  no  doubt,  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and,  1  am  sure,  lay  others  of  your  readers  under  additional 
obligation,  as  well  as  yours  truly,  M.” 

A  Wife  ok  Forty-Two  Years  writes — “I  cannot  refrain  from  a 
word  of  remon.-draueo  to  O.'.iega  for  her  violent  writing  against  her 
husband.  Man  is  not  perfect  certainly,  but  I  have  never  yet  met  with 
a  pi'rfect  woman,  and  1  think  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  with  one  another’s 
failings,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  Man  is  tho  bread-winner,  as 
OMj-a.A  says,  but  be  wins  it,  and  all  tho  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
to  share  it  with  his  wife  and  to  maintain  his  family.  Women  are 
usually  indebted  to  man  for  tho  food  they  eat  and  the  clothes  they 
wear,  and  let  me  tell  O.mega  that,  small  matter  as  it  may  ap|)ear  to 
her,  to  have  to  face  tho  elements  daily,  to  have  to  leave  home  early, 
to  return  late,  to  eat  tho  ‘  bread  of  carefulness,’  to  bear  the  anxieties 
of  business,  are  facts  hard  enough  to  worry  even  a  good-tempi'rcd  man 
and  make  him  a  bit  cross.  But  a  kindly  welcome  home,  a  good 
dinner,  and  a  clean-sweiit  hearth  will  work  wonders  even  with  the 
most  surly,  and  tho  soft  ans.ver  will  turn  away  wratli  as  surely  as 
angry  words  will  stir  uj)  strifi-.  I  have  always  remarked  that  tho 
women  who  complain  of  their  hu.sbands  have  the  least  to  complain  of. 
The  w  ife  who  is  wronged  by  infidelity  on  tho  jiart  of  her  husband 
sulfers  silently,  us  a  rule;  the  woman  felled  by  tho  arm  that  should 
protect  her  tells  a  thouKaud  white  lies  to  conceal  tho  real  causo  of 
her  bruises;  the  drunkard's  wife  concc.vls  her  husband’s  shame  as 
long  as  possible ;  and  only  tho  virago  brings  her  domestic  troubles  into 
tho  light  of  day  and  asks  for  ‘  balm  to  ber  wounded  spirit.’  No, 
Madame  Omega,  when  a  woman  is  pitied  for  wrongs  proclaimed  by 
herself,  sho  is  disgraced.  Tho  true  wife,  tho  noblo  woman,  will 
endeavour  to  conceal  her  husband’s  defects,  and  would  least  of  all 
expose  her  homo  troubles  in  public  print.” 

Ventilation. — Mrs.  Garratt- Anderson’s  remarks  at  the  School 
Board  will  interest  our  readers.  Mrs.  Anderson  moved — “That  a 
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Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  tato  Bpccial  oversight  of  the 
fciiiiit&ry  arrangemeuts  of  the  schools  to  bo  provided  by  the  Board.” 
She  said  that  her  first  object  was  to  obtain  thorough  real  ventilation 
for  the  schools.  The  Board  might  at  present  give  the  architect  general 
instructions  as  to  ventilation,  but  what  s/to  wanted  was  Soo  to  i,ooo 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  for  each  child;  and  she  wanted  to  know  from 
the  architect  how  ho  projioscd  to  give  it.  The  question  of  drainage 
was  also  all-important,  and  also  too  generally  neglected.  She  would 
like  also  to  have  means  for  occasionally  warming  the  fresh  air,  and 
thus  giving  the  children  the  stimulus  of  warm  feet.  She  did  not  wish 
to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  the  architect  individually,  but  she  had 
a  great  distrust  of  the  class,  luid  wished  to  have  them  carefully  looked 
after,  so  as  to  see  tliat  they  studied  in  these  buildings  interior  comforts 
rather  than  external  appearance.  There  were  two  considerations 
which  required  special  attention.  The  first  w.os,  that  the  children  who 
would  attend  the  schools  were  chronically  more  delicate  than  those  of 
the  middle  class ;  and  the  other  point  was,  that  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  schools  very  mneh  influenced  the  attendance.  Mothers  often 
came  to  her  and  asked  her  to  give  the  children  something  to  make 
them  strong  enough  for  these  schools,  thinking  it  was  the  lessons 
made  them  ill.  She  (Mrs.  Anderson)  knew  differently ;  that  it  teas 
the  vitiated  atmosphere.  She  was  also  in  favour  of  reducing  the 
period  of  the  lessons  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  time  now 
allowed  in  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  Scotland  with  the  best  eflects. 
Dr.  Rigg  supported  the  motion.  Bad  ventilation  was  bad  both  for 
teacher  and  pupil.  Ho  Icnew  many  promising  young  teachers  who  had 
succumbed  to  the  had  ventilation  of  their  schools.  Professor  Huxley 
said  that  if  Mrs.  Anderson’s  n-quirements  for  ventilation  were  complied 
with,  the  school-rooms  should  be  ninety  feet  high.  Ho  was  most 
anxious,  however,  to  support  any  attempt  to  improve  ventilation  every¬ 
where.  After  some  further  discussion,  the  motion  was  agreed  to.  A 
motion  by  Mr.  Smithies,  seconded  by  Professor  Huxley,  for  the 
opening  of  evening  schools,  was  agreed  to. 

Ett.\.  Use  Mona.  Rimmcl’s  Photoeliromc,  96,  Strand ;  you  will  be 
pleased  at  the  effect  of  this  hair  restorer. 

Ell.v  will  feel  cbiiged  if  any  one  can  toll  her  where  to  get  small 
gloves,  lady’s  make;  six,  the  smallest  size  generally  made,  is  much 
too  large.  Children’s  sizes  are  too  short  in  the  fingers.  Ella’s  hand 
was  always  small,  but  since  a  severe  illness  it  has  become  thinner  still. 
For  years  she  has  never  had  a  decently-fitting  glove,  and  she  has  tried 
many  makes  and  makers.  Any  information  will  be  thankfully  received, 
for  she  feels  constantly  uncomfortable  when  her  hands  are  gloved. 
[Voucanget  5,  5I,  Ss>  54  sizes  at  Debcnhamand  Freebody’s,  Wigmore- 
street.] 

Will  the  Editor  of  the  E.volishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
kindly  inform  Caroline,  in  the  next  number,  of  Madame  Goubaud’s 
luldress,  as  she  has  been  told  that  that  lady  can  supply  her  with  brims 
to  Ix!  worn  with  small  hats  worn  in  hot  climates  f  [30,  Hcnrietta- 
street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.] 

IsTBF.LL.  For  Kindcr-Garten  toys,  price  3s.  6d.,  S.  Reid,  iCi, 
Oxford-street,  London. 

In  a  vol.  published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields,  of  Boston,  in  1854,  staled 
Autobiography  of  an  Actress,  is  a  passage  which  will  fitly  answer  your 
correspondent  Cl'riositv,  and  perhaps  interest  others.  The  authoress 
says— “  In  alluding  to  the  habits  and  p<!culiarities  of  the  Germans,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  mention  those  which  most  charmed  me — their 
betrothal  and  bridal  ceremonies.  These  formed  the  subject  of  the 
following  article,  written  from  Germany  and  published  in  one  of  the 
periodicals  of  the  day.”  Hoping  my  copy  may  be  of  use,  I  am,  &c. 
[Your  quotation  is  too  long  for  our  Conversazione ;  wo  shall  print  it 
shortly.]  P.S. — Would  also  assure  the  Silkworm,  on  the  authority 
of  a  triend  and  neighbour  who  suffers  from  asthma,  that  the  cigarettes 
do  relieve  her  very  materially. 

ClOARETTE.  Y'ou  can  obtain  the  pattern  you  require  of  Madame 
Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  We  make  no  charge 
for  any  infommtion  ;  the  advertisements  in  the  Exchange  column  arc 
charged  at  threepence  per  dozen  words. 

Will  Silkworm  kindly  answer  Bella  the  foUowing  questions? — 
1st.  Having  been  away  for  a  few  months,  is  it  her  duty  to  call  first  on 
her  friends,  or  wait  until  they  shall  first  call  on  her  ?  [Her  friends 
should  call  on  her.]  2nd.  In  going  out  to  parties  with  a  gentleman 
she  is  lately  engaged  to,  is  it  that  gentleman’s  duty  to  take  her  in  to 
supper  ?  [Engaged  couples  usually  go  down  together.]  3rd.  Would 
it  be  considered  bad  taste  to  be  seen  walking  arm-in-arm  with  the 
gentleman  previously  mentioned  during  the  morning  (business  time). 


about  twelve  o’clock,  in  a  provincial  town,  or,  rather,  the  suburbs  P 
[Yes.]  4th.  IVhat  would  bo  considered  a  proper  allowance  for  an 
only  daughter,  whose  mother  is  a  widow  with  £300  a  year,  derived 
entirely  from  her  late  husband’s  estate?  [About  £20.]  5th.  In 
taking  wine  is  it  customary,  if  sitting  next  to  each  other,  to  touch  the 
other’s  glass  with  their  own  previous  to  drinking  ?  [Not  in  England.] 
Cth.  What  would  bo  the  cost  of  tools  for  leather  work  ?— and  what 
price  would  be  a  skin  ?  [Unable  to  tell  you.] 

We  have  been  requested  to  insert  the  following: — “Honesty — the 
Best  Policy. — A  well-known  firm  of  tea  merchants  instituted  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Chancery  recently  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  selling 
tea  in  wrappers  in  imitation  of,  or  so  similar  to,  their  own  as  to  deceive 
the  public.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  after  stating  the  facts,  said,  ‘that 
no  doubt  a  person  carefully  examining  the  defendants’  wrappers  would 
perceive  that  they  wore  different  from  those  of  the  plaintiffs,  but  the 
public  did  not  carefully  examine  such  things,  and  the  question  was, 
were  the  two  so  much  alike  that  a  purchaser,  looking  at  the  wrappers 
in  the  way  in  which  purchasers  of  tea  usually  did  look  at  such  things, 
was  likely  to  be  deceived  into  thinking  that  ho  was  buying  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  tea,  when  ho  was  really  buying  the  defendants’.  The  rule  of  the 
Court  was,  that  a  man  who  had  adopted  a  distinguishing  mark  had  a 
right  to  bo  protected  against  any  other  person  adopting  one  suffi* 
ciently  like  it  to  mislead  an  unwary  public.  Ho  must  hold  that  the 
case  came  within  the  rule ;  there  was  a  general  resemblance  suflBcicnt 
to  mislead.  Ho  should  therefore  make  the  injunction  perpetual, 
restraining  the  defendants  from  any  colourable  imitation  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  wrappers,  and  order  that  the  defendants  should  pay  costs.’ — For 
thirty  years  ‘  Horniman’s  Packet  Teas’  have  commanded  a  preference, 
and  as  the  quality  constantly  secures  an  increased  number  of  pur¬ 
chasers,  it  is  needful  to  observe  that  each  genuine  packet  is  signed 
‘  W.  H.  &  F.  J.  Homiman  &  Co.,  Original  Importers  of  the  Pure 
Tea.’” 

Cari.va  would  bo  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  wonld  tell  her  of  a 
good  tune  for  the  metre  85,  85,  843,  or  85,  85,  87.  It  is  for  the  hjann 
beginning  — 

“  Angel  voices  ever  singing. 

Round  Thy  throne  of  light ; 

Angel  harps  for  over  ringing. 

Rest  not  day  nor  night. 

Thousands  only  live  to  bless  Thee, 

And  confess  Thee 

Lord  of  life.” 

Eva  Mary  will  feel  obliged  by  the  Editor  telling  her  where  the 
Albert  crape  is  to  bo  obtained.  [Of  all  drapers  by  order.]  Also  if  a 
widow  in  deep  weeds  can  wear  earrings  ?  [Jet  earrings  can  bo,  worn.] 

Peni  has  coloured  plato.s  complete  for  1S61,  1S62,  and  1863,  and 
a  few  odd  ones  of  18C0,  1864,  and  1865.  Peni  will  bo  obliged  for 
coloured  patterns  of  476  and  521,  in  September  and  October  numbers, 
1S71. 

Mrs.  M.  The  jackets,  caiios,  &c.,  are  chiefly  made  by  machinery, 
but  can  all  be  copied  by  a  good  knitter,  or  in  crochet.  Paper  models 
supplied  by  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Honrictta-stroct,  Covent-garden. 
'The  mode  of  working  is  to  take  the  paper  model  as  a  guide,  and  either 
knit  or  tricot  the  design,  exactly  following  the  paper. 

Miss  A.  A  white  muslin  casaquo  would  bo  suitable  for  a  small 
evening  party,  worn  over  satin;  it  may  be  trimmed  with  satin,  but 
over  silk  black  lace  may  be  used  alone.  Open  en  chdle,  and  with  open 
sleeves.  The  left-hand  figure,  page  35C,  No.  5S0,  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  December,  is  a  nice  model. 

Clara  would  bo  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  could  tell  her  how  to  clean  le/iite  ostrich  feathers. 
She  has  tried  washing  them  the  same  as  coloured  ones,  but  she  cannot 
get  them  as  white  as  they  make  them  in  shops.  [Wash  well  in 
•siipuline  and  water,  dry,  then  cover  with  a  paste  made  of  whiting  and 
water,  dry,  and  then  brush  out  the  ixiwder— your  feather  will  be 
quite  white.]  • 

Naomi — “  Having  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of  Silk¬ 
worm  on  the  subject  of  chilblains,  may  I  bo  allowed  to  join  my 
exixjrionce  to  hers— at  the  point  at  which  she  says,  ‘  but  for  broken 
chilblains,  alas !  what  can  we  do  ?’— and  inform  your  readers  that  I 
have  invariably  found  zinc  ointment  a  sure,  speedy,  and,  I  believe, 
perfectly  safe  cure  for  broken  ehilblains  ?  I  have  used  it  for  many 
persons,  particularly  children,  and  always  with  success.  For  un¬ 
broken  chilblains  I  would  recommend  such  of  your  readers  as  may 
(like  myself)  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  use  elaborate  reme- 
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flies,  to  plunge  the  affecteJ  parts,  hands  or  feet,  into  water  as  hot  as 
can  bo  borne,  and  hold  them  there  for  some  minutes.  This  should  be 
done  immediately  before  getting  into  bed,  and  night  socks  or  gloves 
bo  prepared  to  put  on  directly  the  parts  arc  dried,  as,  of  course,  it  is 
highly  important  no  fresh  chill  should  be  taken.  Chilled  hands  might 
be  treated  in  this  manner  with  advantage  several  times  a  day.” 

A.vciK.vr  !Sr:ui’i:NT  Woitsmp  in  thk  West. — Mr.  John  S.  Pheue, 
P.tJ.S.,  l'’.i;.(;,t>.,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  engaged  in 
nrchrcnh>gieal  exiilnnitions  throughout  the  country  for  some  time,  and 
has  made  sever.d  interesting  discoveries,  has  just  investigatiHl  a  curious 
earl  hen  mo\ind  in  (Hen  Peochan,  Argyleshire,  referred  to  by  him  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  llritish  Asstwiation  in  Edinburgh  as  being  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent  or  saurian.  Tlie  mound  is  a  most  perfect  one. 
The  head  is  a  largo  ixiirn,  and  the  body  of  the  earthen  rejitilo  300  feet 
long ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  head  there  were  evidences,  when  he 
lir.st  visited  it,  of  an  altar  having  been  i>laeed  there.  The  jiosition 
with  regard  to  lien  Cruachan  is  most  remarkable.  The  three  inaks 
a  re  seen  over  the  length  of  the  reptile  when  a  person  is  standing  on 
the  head  or  cairn.  The  shape  can  only  be  seen  so  as  to  be  understood 
when  looked  down  ujion  from  an  elevation,  as  the  outline  cannot  be 
understood  unless  the  whole  of  it  can  be  seen.  This  is  most  perfect 
w hen  iiio  speet.ator  is  on  the  head  of  the  animat  form,  or  on  the  lofty 
rock  to  the  west  of  it.  This  mound  corresitonds  almost  entirely  with 
one  700  feet  long  in  America,  an  account  of  wdiich  was  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  after  careful  survey,  by  Mr.  Rciuier.  The  altar  towards  the 
brad  in  each  case  agrees.  In  the  American  mound,  three  rivers  (also 
objects  of  wor.sbip  with  the  ancients)  were  evidently  identified.  The 
number  thrfc  was  a  sacred  number  in  all  ancient  inyflndogies.  The 
sinuous  X,  indings  and  articulations  of  the  vertebral  spinal  arrangement 
are  anatomically  perfect  in  the  Argylcshirt*  ‘mound.  "Mr.  Phene 
investigated  (he  mound  in  presence  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Murray-Allan, 
of  (Hen  Eeochan  (the  mound  is  on  this  estate) ;  Jlr.  It.  .1.  JIapleton, 
lluntrnon  Castle,  Argyleshire;  Mr.  E.  A.  Mapleton,  University 
of  Edinburgh;  Mr.  W.  T.  Hums,  Lieutenant  Her  Jlajesty's  30th 
I’egiment;  and  Dr.  George  Macgillivray,  Oban.  These  gentlemen 
state  that  beneath  the  cairn  forming  the  head  of  the  animal  was  found 
a  megalithic  chamljcr,  in  which  was  a  quantity  of  charcoal  and  burned 
earth  and  charred  nutshells,  a  flint  instrument  beautifully  and 
minutely  serrated  at  the  edge,  and  burned  bones.  The  back  or  spine 
of  the  animal  form,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  300  feet  long,  was 
found  beneath  the  peat  moss  to  be  formed  by  a  careful  adjustment  of 
stones,  the  formation  of  wdiich  prolmbly  i>rcvented  the  structure  Ix'ing 
obliterated  by  time  and  rain.  Mr.  Phene,  wdio  has  also  been  in¬ 
vestigating  some  chambered  tumuli  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Lome,  hopes  that  this  curious  and 
unique  specimen  of  ancient  worship  may  not  bo  injured. — From  The 
Seoisman  of  October  18,  1S71. 

Detty  and  SIolly  would  feci  ever  grateful  if  the  Editor  would 
oblige  them  with  a  receijit  for  removing  superfluous  hair  on  their 
arms— being  very  objectionable  wdicn  attending  evening  parties. 
Also  please  tell  them  how  to  get  rid  of  blotches  in  the  face.  [For 
superfluous  hair  use  Jo/.eau’s  Poudro  .luvenile,  49,  Ilaymarkct;  and 
for  blotches  in  the  face  use  Antephelie  Milk,  30,  llenrietta-street. 
Covent-garden.] 

Dor.oitES  will  be  so  thankful  to  Sif.uwoiiM  if  she  will  tell  her  if 
anybody  has  derived  any  lasting  benefit  from  using  Jozeau’s  Depila¬ 
tory.  [I  have  no  personal  cxirerience  of  depilatories,  but  know'  some 
hidie.s  who  use  Jozeau’s  Pondre  Juvenile  constantly  and  with  good 
effects.] 

Duidal  Boots. — The  bridal  chnvssitrc  of  Lady  Agnes  Cecil  Emilino 
Duff,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  whoso  marriage  to  Vis¬ 
count  Dupplin  took  place  on  the  4th  ult.,  must  be  looked  on  as  some¬ 
thing  m.arvellous,  regarded  from  an  every-day  point  of  view.  Every 
pair  of  hoots  or  shoes  is  most  delicately  made  of  the  highc.st  finish  and 
latest  fashion,  and  some  of  the  most  costly  materiab.  There  are  boots 
and  shoes  for  .all  times  and  for  all  seasons;  for  the  altar,  for  the 
departure,  for  travel,  for  the  dance,  for  the  dinner— in  fact,  the  makers 
pf  this  wonderful  assortment  h.ave  furai.shed  an  addition  for  the 
wedding  trorfcvaii  which  shows  that  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes 
deserves  to  bo  classed  with  fine  art  manufactures,  as  will  readily  be 
admitted  when  we  briefly  describe  a  few  of  the  gems  from  this  unique 
collection.  Item,  a  pair  of  white  satin  Louis  Quinzo  shoes  with  large 
crystal  buckles.  Item,  another  pair  of  white  satin  shoes  embroidered 
with  gold  and  decorated  with  solid  gold  ornaments,  the  latter  a  present 
to  the  bride  from  Lady  Ida  Hope.  Item,  for  the  departure  after  the 


ceremony,  a  pair  of  ruby  velvet  polonaise  boots,  very  tastefully 
trimmed  with  satin  to  matcdi.  Item,  six  pairs  of  black  satin  Madame 
de  Pompadour  shoes,  with  manjuisite  ornaments,  expressly  designed 
and  manufactured  for  the  bride;  and  item,  a  pair  of  blue  satin  luulr 
slii)iK)rs,  handsomely  (unbroidered  by  hand  in  white  silk  and  trimmed 
with  Uouiton  lace.— Coio  t  JonnwL  [No  s.andals  are  here  mentioned, 
but  we  feel  sure  that  no  outfit  can  be  comidelo  without  these  now 
fashionable  chaussitrc. 

Du!E(  TIons  fou  UsiNUi  Poir.KK  KD.'tto.v  ami  Boii.ei)  Beef  Par- 
I’AitEp  iiv  THE  New  Zeala.nd  Mi'..vt-Pke.si:1!Vino  Co.mi-axv. — The 
most  simple  direction  for  use  that  can  be  given  is,  to  prepare  this 
Jnutton  in  the  xvay  that  is  generally  done  in  using  up  cold  meat ;  but 
there  is  this  difrcr.'‘nc(‘,  that  this  article  is  cotiked  in  hermetically- 
closed  tinsi,  and  therefore  contains  all  tin*  strength  of  the  meat  os  in 
the  raw  state,  and  being  without  bone,  it  is  both  stronger  and  goes 
much  further  th.an  either  home-boiled  or  roast  moat.  The  following 
i'ecii)es  may  be  useful;  but,  as  the  mutton  is  already  cooked,  it  must 
not  Im?  heated  for  any  length  of  time.  Where  vcuotables  are  uscil, 
they  must  be  cooked  separately,  and  the  meat  added  just  bi'fore 
udiig:— /I'is/t  Sfe«'. —  Put  into  a  stew-pan  six  ijounds  )iared  raw 
])iitatoes  in  slices,  sliced  unions,  j)opper,  salt  to  taste,  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  fat  of  the  mutton,  and  about  three  tea-cupfuks  of  cold  water; 
put  this  on  to  stew  slowly  for  an  hour,  covered  closely,  and  shake  it 
occasionally  to  prevent  it  sticking  to  the  ln.ttom ;  when  nearly  done, 
add  one  ixmnd  of  the  mutton  cut  in  slices,  and  when  hot  serve  u]). 
This,  when  irroiKwly  made  and  well  seasoned,  is  a  most  savoury  dish, 
and  makes  a  good  dinner  for  less  than  twopence  jX'r  head.  Stviced 
Mi'ttii,i. —  First  prepare  the  following  sauce: — An  ounce  of  the  pure 
caked  fat  of  the  mutton,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  Hour;  put  the.se  into 
a  ste.v-iian,  stirring  them  well  over  the  lire  till  thoroughly  browned, 
then  add  a  tea-cupful  of  water,  boil  for  two  or  three  minutes,  add  a 
pound  of  the  mutton,  and  when  all  is  thoroughly  warmed  (but  no 
more)  serve  up  seasoned  to  t;iste.  The  mutton  may  bo  eaten  cold  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  tin,  and  in  that  shape  is  highly  relished  at  break¬ 
fast,  and  with  a  hot  potato  it  is  a  serviceable  artii  le  either  at  luncheon 
or  dinner,  and  will  bo  found  economical  as  stock  meat  for  soups  of  all 
kinds. 

The  Use  of  the  BACKnoAun.— Jaxet  jrACAi  i.Ev,  Glasgow,  writes 
— “As  I  see  your  delightful  Convcr.sazionc  is  still  open  for  (ho  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  interesting  ‘Corset  (Question,’  I  would  like  to  ask  A 
Loveu  of  Freedom  one  question  with  n'gard  to  her  letter.  She  say.s 
she  had  iiercr  worn  any  stays  but  those  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
from  infancy,  and  yet,  when  the  subject  of  her  wearing  a  regular 
corset  is  mooted,  she  tells  her  father  that  she  ‘feels  stilled  when  so 
bound.’  She  admits  that  she  objected  to  them  without  giving  them 
a  trial  at  all.  So  many  of  your  corresixmdents  have  clearly  proved 
that  all  objections  and  prejudices  against  properly  laced  and  stitTened 
corsets  vanish  after  a  fair  tri-.d  of  them,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  this  fallacy  in  A  LovEli  OF  I'ueedom's  argument  to  shov/ 
that  she,  at  least,  is  not  the  best  fitted  to  take  uj)  the  cudgels  for  the 
anti-staywearers.  So  fully  and  ably,  indeed,  has  the  corset  been 
vindicated  in  your  columns,  and  so  firm  a  hold  has  the  delightful  and 
elegant  fashion  of  tight-lacing  taken  upon  the  ladies  of  the  present 
day,  that  those  who  are  still  unconverted  must  put  forward  far  more 
cogent  reasons  for  non-submission  to  I([ashic'u’s  dictum  than  a  little 
onticipalcd  discomfort.  1  am  somewhat  suprised  that  I’erse- 
VEltANCE  S  letter  has  not  elicited  more  attention  to  the  revival  of  Ihe 
old-fiu«hioned  backboard  and  collar.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
one  in  London  four  or  five  years  ago  for  my  daughter.  I  merely  sent 
the  few  measurements  reipiired,  and  tho  instrument  fitted  ix'rfeetly, 
and  soon  produced  an  immense  improvement  in  her  carriage.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  backboard  similar  to  that  depicted  in  Fijv.re  Tcainimj. 
On  the  steel  plate  between  the  shoulders  a  spring  rack  received  tho 
notched  end  of  a  steel  rod,  which  by  this  arrangement  could  bo 
heightened  or  lowered,  or  dispensed  with  altogether.  On  the  upper 
end  of  this  steel  rod  was  a  narrow  collar  of  steel  opening  with  a  hinge, 
and  clasping  tho  nock  easily  just  below  (ho  chin,  which  rested  on  a 
Ikat  tongue-like  imiject ion  on  the  front  of  tho  collar.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  the  best  form  of  collar,  and  it  certainly  is  tho  simple.it.  It 
should  not  be  worn  too  long  at  a  time  at  fir..;t,  or  it  may  distress  tho 
wearer ;  but  by  lengthening  the  time  a  little  daily,  it  may  at  last  bo 
worn  all  day  if  thought  necessary.  A  Lover  of  Freedom  I  can  imagine 
would  almost  faint  at  tho  thought  of  wearing  such  a  thing,  but  it  is  lor 
those  who  appreciate  the  groat  importance  of  figure-training  that  I 
have  offered  this  description.  It  is  not  so  long  since  such  an  articlo 
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was  to  be  fonnd  in  almost  every  house  of  any  pretension.  I  believe  they 
were  still  common  thirty  years  ago.  Some  time  previous  to  that 
period  there  was  a  great  variety  of  a]>paratus  in  use  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  upright,  elegant  figure.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was  this 
carried  in  some  fashionable  schools  and  wealthy  private  families,  tliat 
the  young  ladies  of  one  or  two  generations  ago  were  fretiuently  en¬ 
cased  in  veritable  spinal  instruments,  such  ns  were  in  use  in  ortho¬ 
pedic  hospitals  as  &  preventive, aai  not  for  the  cure  of  any  deformity. 
A  book  called  The  Art  of  Beauty  gives  illustrations  of  these  in¬ 
geniously  elaborate  collars— some  made  with  screws  on  the  top  of  the 
head  to  stretch  the  neck  and  spine,  and  produce  a  tall,  slim  figure. 
Such  machines  as  these  produced  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
when  taken  off  the  girl  would  have  to  lie  for  several  hours  on  an 
inclined  plane  or  reclining  board.  Could  not  many  of  your  elderly 
readers  still  living  tell  us  some  of  their  experiences  in  these  matters 
during  their  school  da 5’8  ?  I  am  sure  many  would  bo  interested.  Not 
that  I  would  advocate  anything  beyond  the  simple  backboard  and 
hinged  collar  1  have  described,  which  I  firmly  believe,  in  conjunction 
with  a  thoroughly-boned  and  tightly-laced  corset  commenced  at  an 
early  age,  would  secure  that  highly  coveted  and  admired  desidciatum 
— an  elegant  figure.” 

C.  N.  writes — “  Being  a  great  admirer  of  a  small  waist,  and  having 
an  only  daughter,  I  naturally  desire  that  she  should  grow  up  a  good 
fipfure,  and  have  read  with  interest  Cornet  and  Crinoline,  and  The  Art 
of  Fiyure  Training,  also  the  correspondence  in  your  ^lagazine  on  the 
corset  question,  and  felt  considerably  puzzled  to  decide  whether  1 
could  allow  my  little  girl  to  be  tightly  laced  without  risking  her  health, 
the  experience  of  your  various  coiTcspondents  api)eared  so  diverse . 
In  this  dilemma  I  determined  to  exiieriment  on  myself,  and  being 
naturally  37  inches  round  the  waist,  I  i)urcha3ed  a  29  glove-litting 
corset,  and  after  wearing  same  some  time  took  to  one  of  28  inches,  and 
so  on,  until  for  this  la.st  mouth  I  have  worn  a  24-inch  curvilinear  corset 
without  ]>ain,  and  with  very  little  iiiconvonience.  I  have  therefore 
determined  to  place  my  daughter  in  a  school  where  her  figure  will  bo 
well  cared  for,  and  if  any  of  your  corresiwndents  can  recommend  a 
school  for  a  girl  of  14  where  she  will  be  kept  well  corseted,  1  shall  feel 
greatly  obliged.  Perhaps  your  correspondents  Nora  or  Dkhui  antk 
can  oblige.  I  should  also  bo  glad  of  the  address  of  a  corset-maker 
who  is  accustomed  to  make  the  Austrian  training  corset  inentioued  in 
The  Art  of  Figure  Training.  I  kept  a  diary  during  the  timo  I  was 
reducing  my  figure,  giving  the  effects  of  feelings  produeeiT,  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  communicate  if  thought  of  interest." 

A  CosNoissKtni  writes Permit  me  to  make  a  few  observations 
ujx>n  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  the  figure,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  suggest  that  those  interesting  books.  The  Cor.'od  end  the 
Crinoline,  and  AH  the  Handni"{d  of  ISeo.vtg,  would  fonn  suitohlo 
Christmas  presents  tr  New  Year’s  gifts  for  tlie  approaching  season. 
The  former  api)ear8  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  perusal  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  those  about  to  l>o  enforced  to  submit  to  the  corrective  and 
restraining  influences  of  tho  tightly-laced  corset  and  other  shajM;- 
imi)roving  appliances;  and  the  latter  is  useful  ns  a  guide  for  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  impose  the  rigorously-laced  stays  u^Jou  others, 
and  also  for  those  who,  sufl'ering  fr.nn  the  culpable  neglect  of  early 
training,  ai’e  desirous  of  being  submitted  to  the  ordeal  for  their  own 
improvement ;  and  as  during  the  Christmas  holidays  plans  for  the 
future  are  frequently  made  and  commenced,  it  apjx^rs  to  be  not  a  bad 
time  for  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  bo  selected  to  be  at  once 
taken  in  hand,  and  for  the  preliminaries  to  be  arranged  for  under¬ 
going  a  strict  course  of  training.  So  soon  as  a  girl  enters  her  “teens” 
no  further  time  should  be  lost,  and  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  lacer 
should  bo  brought  to  bear,  through  the  medium  of  tight  stays,  niJon 
the  yielding  figure ;  there  are  no  objections  to  comracneiug  at  a  later 
age— in  fact,  in  some  cases  it  is  neces.sary  to  defer  the  operation,  and 
it  is  satisfactory  for  those  grown-up  ladies  who  are  halting  between 
two  decisions — to  lace  or  not  to  lace— to  know  that  by  pnqKtr  advice, 
assistance,  and  treatment,  their  iiguros,  however  thick  and  unsightly, 
may  be  nmde  to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  fashion ;  but 
in  order  to  effect  this  object  thoroughly  well,  skill,  cxiK'rience,  and 
perseverance  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  obedience, 
submission,  and  endurance  arc  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  p.atient. 
Judgment  is  also  required  to  determine  the  particular  cut  and  shape 
of  stay  which  will  be  applicable  and  most  cifective  in  each  individual 
case ;  but  these  and  other  interesting  and  important  points  would,  I 
fear,  make  this  letter  too  long  for  me  to  enter  upon.  If  the  system 
of  tight-lacing  was  more  generally  applied  and  enforced,  the  sump¬ 


tuous  and  costly  dresses  which  we  now  see  displayed  on  uncultivated 
thick  and  clumsy  figures  would  be  rendered  more  elegant,  and  by 
being  ilttcd  accurately  over  the  firm  foundation  of  tlio  wcll-comprcsEed 
shape,  would  show  off  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  those  who  are 
obliged  to  study  economy  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  upright  carriage  and  well-laced  span  waist  v.'ould  make  up  in 
attractiveness  for  deficiency  in  splendour  of  dress  as  well  as  in  some 
cases  also  the  absence  of  facial  beauty.  Besides  this  wo  should  get 
rid  of  the  limps,  wriggles,  and  bends  which  some  ladies  consider  so 
attractive,  but  which  are  considered  by  many  of  the  opposite  sex  as 
mere  loopholes  through  which  to  escape  from  the  self-denial  and 
restraint  which  are  necessary  to  be  undergone  in  order  to  atUtin  per¬ 
fection  of  symmetry  in  the  figure.” 

Ada.  The  Silkworm  would  have  been  delighted  to  help  you  had 
she  been  able  to  decipher  the  name  of  the  character  you  take. 

Tessera  or  Pebble,  a  Roman  Token  of  Love  and  Fidelitv.  If 
Seenarf  would  purchase  a  little  shilling  book.  Grapes  from  the  Great 
Vine  (Edinburgh,  William  P.  Nimmo),  there  is  a  pretty  account  given 
of  the  tessera  or  white  stone. 

Maid  of  Athens.  “Islets  of  Ariel.” — The  Bermuda  Islands 
are  400  in  number,  yet  measure  but  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth.  They  were  discovered  os  early  as  15**,  by  a 
Spaniard  named  Juan  Bermudez,  who  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  as  ho 
was  proceeding  from  Old  Spain  to  Cuba,  with  a  cargo  of  hogs.  Iilany 
of  his  swine  swam  ashore;  and  when  the  islands  were  visited  by 
Somer-s,  eighty-seven  years  later,  these  animals  were  the  only  living 
things  to  be  found,  save  an  occasional  turtle  that  had  wandered  from 
its  native  element.  Bermudez  bestowed  his  name  upon  the  island, 
repaired  the  wreck,  and  proceeded  to  his  destined  port.  Wo  know 
little  more  of  them  for  the  next  threescore  years  and  ten,  but  this  wo 
do  know,  that  in  1593  Henry  May,  an  Englishman,  was  wrecked  upon 
one  of  those  eoralline  arms  that  extend  to  the  sea ;  also,  that  from 
his  wreck,  and  the  native  cedar,  ho  built  a  small  ship,  with  her  rcturnctl 
to  England,  and  gave  io  the  world  the  first  published  account  of  them. 

Indian  Maize  in  a  Green  St.ate. — The  use  of  maize  in  a  green 
state  as  a  table  vegetable,  highly  nutritions,  and  reproducing  in  the 
autumn  months  the  delicate  flavours  of  the  early  pea  and  asparagus, 
is  not  suflieiently  appreciated  in  this  country.  This  arises  mainly 
because  the  only  variety  known — the  common  yellow  maize  of  com. 
merce— is  too  coarse  in  flavour  for  European  palates,  though  the  staple 
food  of  millions  in  tropical  climates.  The  great  success  of  the  twenty 
new  varieties  received  by  mo  from  the  American  Government  some 
seasons  ago,  causes  me  to  desire  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  them 
as  fully  os  possible.  Among  these  now  kinds— never  before  grown 
in  this  country — are  some  which  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
interest,  for  the  beauty  of  their  growth,  and  the  varied  form  and 
colour  of  their  cobs.  Some  pure  white  kinds,  highly  prolific  and 
valuable;  others  like  the  curious  “pop-corn”  of  American  confec¬ 
tioners,  which  derives  its  name  from  exploding  like  a  chestnut  when 
grilled  over  a  tire,  and  being  then  dipped  into  sugar ;  the  bright  red 
corn,  which,  in  Canada,  has  attached  to  it  privileges  akin  to  the  mistle¬ 
toe  ;  and  the  ten  weeks  maize,  which,  though  small,  is  easily  culti¬ 
vated,  are  all  of  great  value.  The  culture  is  most  simple,  t'nough  it 
re  luires  being  hero  stated,  having  had  to  make  my  own  experience  in 
what  best  suits  our  climate.  Forward  in  boxes  under  glass  in  April, 
and  plant  out,  when  hardened,  whenever  the  night  frosts  of  May  no 
longer  eause  danger.  Water  in  July  and  August,  und  stake  if  in 
windy  localities.  The  soil  should  bo  rich  garden  soil,  and  a  w  arm 
spot  is  necessary.  Rows  should  be  about  2  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
about  15  inches  from  each  other.  Gather  in  October  ns  soon  as  the 
grains  in  each  green  cob  are  felt  to  be  as  hard  and  as  large  r.s  marrow¬ 
fat  iieas.  About  thirty  minutes’ boiling;  then  divide  into  three  pieces, 
and  serve  with  fresh  butter  siiroad  over  them.  The  flavour  is  most 
delicate,  and  has  a  native  aroma;  for  invalids  and  children,  green 
maize  forms  a  great  addition  to  the  autumn  vegetables.  Fur  nutritious 
qualities  it  can  hardly  be  excelled,  and  forms  the  basis  of  many  expen¬ 
sive  preparations  for  the  sick.  I  tried  at  first  to  spread  the  seeds  by 
friends,  but  found  this  a  very  unsatisfactory  plan,  and  one  calculated 
rather  to  defeat  my  desire  to  make  known  these  new  varieties,  ncrer 
before  groicn  in  one  collection  anywhere,  and  now  tested  by  my  own 
experience  as  fit  for  English  gardens.  I  have  therefore  transferred  the 
ceds  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden,  of  Covent -garden,  whose  former 
experience  in  this  matter  made  them  appropriate  judges  of  its  value. 
So  writes  M.  T.  C.  Brehaut,  late  Reporter  in  Class  86,  Baris  L'thi. 
hition,  1867. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

For  one  whole  week  Greville  came  under  the  elm- 
tree,  watching  my  window,  and  I  sat  in  the 
darkened  room  above,  peering  at  him  till  my  eyes  ached, 
and  my  heart  ached  too.  But  on  the  eighth  evening 
when  I  looked  he  was  gone,  and  though  I  still  watched, 
night  after  night,  he  never  came  again. 

Then  it  was  that  the  full  bitterness  of  my  loss  came 
upon  me.  All  the  while  there  was  the  excitement  of 
anticipation  left  I  could  manage  without  hope,  but 
when  I  had  nothing  to  quicken  the  monotonous  misery 
of  my  daily  life  I  began  to  droop  and  despair. 

My  mother  tried  to  put  occupations  in  my  way,  in 
order  to  distract  my  thoughts,  and  waited  very  patiently, 
very  pitifully,  for  her  loving  devices  to  succeed.  And 
she  was  very  wise.  How  wise  I  know  better  now  that 
her  gentle  voice  is  silent,  and  there  is  never  a  smile 
or  word  for  me  from  those  loving  lips  which  the  earth 
has  covered  so  cruelly  all  these  long  years. 

Often  as  we  sat  together  of  an  evening  I  would  rush 
out  suddenly,  and  stand  shivering  and  sobbing  under 
the  elm  with  the  night  wind  in  my  hair,  and  the  plaintive 
murmur  of  faint  music  stirring  to  my  inmost  soul. 
Sometimes  I  could  hear  Greville’s  voice  above  all, 
pleading,  sighing,  commanding,  and  1  would  stretch 
out  my  arms  to  him  through  the  gloom,  and  find  only 
darkness,  and  void,  and  despair,  and  the  old  yearning 
still  unsatisfied,  and  the  burden  to  be  borne  as  of  old. 

After  a  while  my  mother  would  come  out  and  draw 
me  quietly  away  without  a  word.  And  then  for  the 
■  wst  of  the  evening  I  would  pace  the  room  up  and  down, 
until  my  feverish  unrest  actually  wearied  me  out,  and  I 
was  thankful  at  last  to  go  to  bed  and  lie  down,  even  if 
I  might  not  sleep. 

This  w'as  rather  a  gay  season  with  us  in  Beachborough. 
New  Sebies,  No.  86,  Voi.  XII. 


We  had  a  succession  of  croquet  parties,  and  my  mother 
would  make  me  gt)  to  them,  hoping  always,  of  course, 
that  the  change  would  do  me  good.  I  went  to  plea're 
her — it  was  the  least  I  could  do  in  return  for  all  her 
goodness — but  Mrs.  Greatorex  took  care  that  she  should 
be  denied  this  small  comfort. 

She  was  a  tigress,  this  woman.  She  loved  her  own 
cub,  but  she  put  out  her  cruel  claws  to  tear  the  young  of 
other  women,  as  if  their  happiness  were  an  olFence  in 
her  sight.  She  had  ceased  to  pry  at  me  through  tlic 
window,  and  I  regarded  this  as  a  bad  sign,  lather  I 
had  grown  so  plain  that  I  had  ceased  to  be  dangerous, 
or  Mrs.  Greatorex  was  brooding  over  some  piece  of 
mi  ichief  which  promised  to  accomplish  at  a  single  stroke 
all  the  evil  she  had  been  plodding  over  and  planning  so 
patiently  all  these  months.  It  now  came  out,  however. 
People  began  to  shun  me  visibly,  and  poor  mamma  was 
treated  to  scant  civility,  I  tear.  Our  old  friends  shrank 
from  us,  and  when  people  stopped  to  speak  to  us  it  was 
with  that  forced  painful  courtesy  which  takes  the  place 
of  a  kinder  feeling  when  the  kinder  feeling  is  dead  and 
gone. 

Mamma  made  no  remark  to  me  upon  the  subject, 
nor  I  to  her,  and  yet  I  could  see  that  she  suffered.  She 
was  a  woman  of  genial  and  sympathetic  temper.  Site 
liked  to  be  at  peace  with  her  neighbours,  but  she  was 
not  meek  naturally,  not  one  to  suffer  wrong  silently.  I 
knew,  without  being  told,  that  the  moment  it  would  be 
advisable  to  visit  their  sin  with  scourges  my  mother’s 
smouldering  wrath  would  burst  forth,  or  she  would  be 
inclined  to  vindicate  us  bravely. 

But  what  was  our  offence.^  Oh,  my  darling,  you 
are  in  heaven  now,  but  can  you  forgive  me  that  I 
brought  you  this  shame  upon  earth — that  you  were 
forced  to  listen  to  the  burning  scandal  which  had 
fastened  so  rabidly  on  my  name  ?  I  can  see  even  yet 
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the  red  flush  that  went  up  to  your  brows,  and  cast  such 
a  terrible  shadow  into  your  eyes — a  shadow  that  never 
left  them  again  on  this  side  of  the  grave — when  the 
parson,  dictated  by  feelings  of  Christian  duty,  droned 
out  that  shameful  lie  to  your  face  and  mine,  that  I - 

but  I  can’t  write  it  even  here.  He  could  say  it  to 
two  women — one  a  mother,  the  other  a  poor  ignorant 
child,  barely  eighteen,  who  could  just  imagine  the  evil 
he  accused  her  of,  because  when  she  put  up  her  tender 
lips  to  her  lover  he  had  kissed  her  with  a  fire  that  scared 
her  a  little,  and  made  her  afraid  of  her  frankness.  But 
in  all  things  beside  as  pure  as  a  child  new-born,  so  help 
me  Heaven  ! 

What  a  heart  of  stone  that  man  must  have  had  !  He 
must  have  forgotten  the  Divine  command — “  Be  pitiful! 
be  courteous !”  for  he  was  neither.  And  he  poured 
down  his  denunciations  on  my  devoted  head.  Even  if 
I  had  been  the  worst  of  my  sex,  instead  of  a  poor 
foolish,  faulty,  ignorant  child,  he  might  have  remem¬ 
bered  the  mercy  that  was  shown  to  one  who  was  as 
sinful,  and  have  held  his  hand  when  it  was  ready  to  cast 
the  first  stone. 

I  sat  and  stared  at  him  with  wide-open  eyes,  trying 
vaguely  to  realise  all  that  he  meant,  and  failing,  of 
course.  Still  the  little  I  could  understand  wounded  my 
girlish  pride  and  modesty.  That  my  shy  love  was  the 
common  talk  of  the  town  filled  me  with  a  kind  of  terror. 
I  wondered  within  myself  why  it  was  so  decreed  that 
the  strong  might  oppress  the  weak  as  this  obtusely 
moral  old  man  was  oppressing  us  just  now.  He  would 
exouerate  himself  later  by  saying  that  we  did  not  call 
out,  as  if  there  are  not  silent  pangs  so  much  keener  that 
they  find  no  vent. 

i\lamma’s  demeanour  all  through  was  pathetic  in  its 
grave  fortitude.  The  monotonous  murmur  of  the 
rector’s  voice  irritated  my  nerves,  and  made  me  start 
every  now  and  then  as  if  I  were  stung,  but  she  sat  per- 
fc'ctly  still,  her  hands  folded  quietly  together,  her  figure 
straightened,  her  tight  lips  silent,  her  attitude  showing 
aidurance,  but  not  cowardice,  until  he  had  quite  finished, 
and  then  she  bent  a  little  forward,  and  said  very  coldly — 

“  I  am  almost  afraid  I  don’t  quite  understand.  What 
is  it  my  Lucy  has  done  ?” 

I  looked  at  her  in  an  agony  of  supplication  to  spare 
me  the  repetition,  but  I  need  not  have  been  afraid.  The 
mere  demand  confused  the  rc'ctor  so  much  that  his 
eloquence  failed  him  ;  he  stammered  a  little,  and  looked 
distressed. 

“  I  fancied  I  had  quite  explained - ” 

“  Yes,  but  what  I  require  is  a  distinct  accusation, 
and  moreover  I  also  require  to  know  your  authority.” 

“  My  dear  madam,  really,  that  is  quite  unusual. 
Question  of  honour - ” 

He  was  getting  hopelessly  involved,  but  my  mother 
was  dauntless. 

“  I  must  insist  upon  knowing,  sir,  otherwise  you 
leave  me  no  alternative  but  to  make  you  personally 
responsible  for  the  libel.” 

“  Me  ?”  he  said,  aghast.  “  My  good  lady,  I  spoke 
as  a  pastor  to  one  of  his  flock,  and  entirely  from  a  sense 
of  duty.” 

A  little  black,  bright  speck,  like  a  quickening  spark. 


came  into  my  mother’s  'cool,  clear  eyes,  and  her  voice 
took  a  tone  new  to  me,  but  sweet  to  hear — it  was  so 
full  of  the  highest  courage  and  determination. 

“  I  am  willing  to  give  you  credit  for  the  very  best 
motives,”  she  replied,  “  and  on  this  account  I  simply 
ask  you  to  give  up  your  authority  before  taking  any 
steps  to  enforce  my  rights.  I  am  sure  you  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  find  that  your  informant  was  wrong.” 

The  rector  shook  his  head. 

“  My  informant  was  a  lady  of  unimpeachable  veracity, 
and  of  a  thoroughly  Christiai.  spirit." 

The  spark  in  my  mother’s  eyes  burst  suddenly  into 
a  flame. 

“  Of  course  it  was  Mrs.  Greatorex.” 

“  I  never  said  so.” 

“  Very  well,  Mr.  Jessop  ;  you  will  hear  from  my 
lawyer  in  the  course  of  the  day.” 

And  she  rose  as  if  their  interview  were  at  an  end. 

The  poor  rector’s  abject  confusion  was  delightful  to 
contemplate.  We  can  all  of  us  talk  very  big  about  self- 
abnegation,  but  when  we  are  put  to  the  test  our  bombast 
ends  in  a  humiliating  struggle  for  safety  or  case.  Philan¬ 
thropy  is  grand  in  theory,  no  doubt,  but  most  of  the 
people  I  know  prefer  a  whole  skin.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  rector,  when  he  started  on  his  mission,  quite 
intended  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  his  interference,  but  in 
view  of  the  penalties  to  be  incurred  his  courage  gave 
way,  and  he  reluctantly  confessed  that  Mrs.  Greatorex 
had  been  tlie  first  to  warn  him  of  my  delinquencies, 
and  as  she  had  spoken  from  the  evidence  of  her  own 
eyes  and  cars,  he  did  not  sec  how  her  testimony  was 
to  be  overcome. 

“  We  will  not  argue  the  question  any  further,”  said 
my  mother  sternly.  “  Now  you  have  told  me  who  is 
the  author  of  the  scandal,  my  reckoning  is  naturally  with 
her.  I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir.” 

This  was  a  plain  dismissal,  and  the  rector  interprered 
it  aright,  for  he  rose  hastily  and  made  good  his  retreat, 
looking  so  discomfited  that  I  could  have  afforded  to  pity 
him, but  for  theevident  animus  he  had  shown  throughout. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  us  for  several  minutes 
after  he  was  gone.  Then  my  mother  said,  in  quite  her 
usual  tone — 

“  Have  you  finished  that  drawing  of  the  church  for 
Aunt  Geena  ?” 

“  No,”  I  answered,  wondering  how  she  could  think 
of  such  a  thing  at  such  a  time. 

“  Then  will  you  get  on  with  it,  my  love,  whilst  I  am 
away  ?  I  shan’t  be  gone  long.” 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?*’  I  asked,  curiously  and 
fearfully. 

“  Only  into  the  town,  Lucy,”  and  she  kissed  me  and 
smiled.  “Did  you  think  I  was  going  on  a  long  journey?” 

The  kindness  of  her  voice  and  eyes  melted  me  out¬ 
right,  and  I  fell  into  her  arms  sobbing. 

“  Don’t,  Lucy,  my  dear,”  she  said,  with  an  expression 
of  pain  and  supplication  both.  “  I  can’t  bear  to  sec  a 
woman  crying  away  all  her  strength  when  there  is  work 
to  be  done,  and  she  will  need  it.  I  begin  to  wish  now 
that  I  had  had  a  son.” 

“  Not  instead  of  me,  mamma 

She  had  pushed  me  back,  but  she  drew  me  close  again 
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with  a  warm  strain.  She  was  not  demonstrative  natu¬ 
rally,  but  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  disloyalty  to  this  love, 
which  had  been  the  one  solace  and  charm  of  her  widowed 
life,  she  repented  largely  and  lovingly,  according  to  her 
g«nerous  wont. 

“  No,  I  did  not  mean  that,”  she  said  presently.  “  I 
only  meant  that  we  needed  a  man’s  strength  to  shelter 
us.  Do  you  think  that  the  rector  would  have  dared 
speak  as  he  has  just  spoken  if  he  had  been  received  by 
your  brother  instead  of  your  mother  ?" 

“  His  duty  would  have  been  as  plain  then  as  now,” 

I  answered,  with  a  little  sneer  for  the  rector,  no  doubt 
very  wrong,  but  quite  natural  under  the  circumstances. 

“  Perhaps ;  but  it  is  so  easy  to  bully  two  women,  my 
dear.  But  never  mind,  Lucy,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
way  either  of  us  behaved  on  the  occasion.” 

“  And  you  don’t  believe  tkut,  mamma  ?”  I  said,  hiding 
my  scarlet  htce  on  her  bosom. 

“  I  believe  just  this,  that  my  Lucy  was  a  little  simple, 
and  by  no  means  fitted  to  cope  with  a  man  of  the  world, 
who  was  ready  to  play  the  knave  to  her  fool - ” 

“  Mamma,  one  thing  they  say  is  right.  I  did  kiss 
him - ” 

“  No  doubt  you  did.  But  you  will  never  kiss  him 
again.” 

“Never!  never!  never!” 

“  Just  so.  But  don’t  think  I  grudge  him  that  kiss, 
Lucy,  in  spite  of  all  they  may  say.  It  will  make  a  better 
man  of  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life — a  wiser  woman  of 
you.  So  you  see  that,  although  the  world  objects,  you 
are  innocent  in  my  eyes ;  and  nobody  knows  better  than 
Greville  himself  that  your  last  defence  was  as  noble  as 
your  first  surrender  was  true.” 

“You  don’t  think  ill  of  him,  mamma  ?” 

“  I  cannot  say  that  he  has  behaved  well,  but  I  pity 
him  too.  I  always  pity  those  who  have  to  make  late 
atonement  for  an  early  sin.  One  comes  to  the  husk 
after  the  fruit  as  a  natural  sequence,  but  it  is,  of  course, 
more  pleasant  to  get  your  punishment  over  before  you 
have  forgotten  the  flavour  of  the  sweet.  Greville  finds 
himself  hardly  used,  and  I  must  own  that  one’s  first 
instinct  is  to  sympathise  with  him ;  but  I  fancy  that  if 
his  case  were  put  to  a  jury  the  unanimous  verdict  would 
be  that  it  served  him  right.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  care  a  straw  what  any  one  thought  or 
said  :  it  wouldn’t  alter  my  feelings.” 

“  Not  at  eighteen  ;  but  ten  years  hence  ?” 

“  I  should  feel  the  same,  mamma,  you  know  that.” 

“I  would  rather  not  believe  it,  Lucy.  And  now,  love, 
we  have  discussed  the  c]uestion  enough  for  one  day,  and 
so  fetch  me  my  shawl.” 

CHAPTER  V. 

Mamma  persisted  that  I  was  not  to  accompany  her, 
and  I  am  sure  her  meaning  was  to  spare  me,  but 
if  she  could  have  seen  how  I  fretted  and  fumed  all  the 
time  she  was  gone  she  might  have  altered  her  opinion. 
Directly  I  saw  her  come  in  at  the  garden-gate  I  ran 
down  to  meet  her,  and  began  to  ply  her  with  eager 
questions. 

“  Mrs.  Greatorex  has  apologised,  and  we  are  going 


away  to-morrow,”  she  said  at  last,  with  a  kind  of  despe¬ 
ration  ;  “  and  now,  Lucy,  for  goodness’  sake,  leave  me 
alone.  I  am  so  weary,  child.” 

I  loosened  my  hold  of  her  then,  and  she  went  slowly 
upstairs  to  her  own  room.  I  ventured  to  peep  in  an 
hour  later,  and  she  had  fallen  asleep,  but  she  looked  so 
white,  so  haggard  and  old  suddenly,  that  I  was  frightened, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  pleasant  security  of  my  life  was 
troubled  by  a  vague  kind  of  mistrust. 

In  my  despondent  moods  I  had  sometimes  pictured 
my  own  death,  but  never  mamma’s.  That  was  too 
terrible  to  be  imagined  even,  much  more  realised.  What¬ 
ever  else  might  be  lost,  I  should  keep  her.  She  would 
be  wonderfully  old  when  I  was  old,  but  she  would  have 
a  younger  heart  than  I,  a  brighter  smile,  and  when  we 
went  toddling  along  together  in  the  sunshine,  young 
people  would  peer  under  our  poke  bonnets,  and  meeting 
mamma’s  sympathetic  glance,  would  declare  that  she  had 
been  young  last,  and  that  I  was  old  as  the  hills. 

This  is  what  I  used  to  picture  in  dolorous  moments, 
but  no  picture  could  ever  be  complete  without  her  for 
the  centre,  the  dear  white  lady,  with  the  radiant  face 
and  snowy  hair,  set  in  the  frame  of  my  loving  arms. 
All  the  light  left  in  my  life  now  came  from  her,  and  I 
could  no  more  spare  her  than  the  flowers  could  spare 
the  sun. 

I  crept  in  on  tiptoe,  and  just  laid  my  lips  softly  on 
her  hand,  and  crept  out  again  without  having  roused 
her.  I  would  never  be  wayward,  and  rebellious,  and 
dissatisfied  again.  I  had  my  darling,  and  that  was 
enough. 

I  made  so  many  good  resolutions,  and  if  they  didn’t 
last  long  they  carried  me  through  the  day,  and  prevented 
me  from  asking  mamma  any  questions  about  her  inter¬ 
view  with  Mrs.  Greatorex  when  I  found  how  painfully 
she  shrank  from  the  bare  mention  of  her  name. 

Q^ice  by  degrees,  from  an  indignant  word  dropped 
here  and  there,  I  learnt  the  whole  story.  Mrs.  Greatorex 
had  accused  me  of  u'ying  to  cover  a  shameful  intrigue 
with  Greville  by  a  marriage  with  her  son,  and  for  a 
while  she  persisted  in  her  statement,  even  before  our 
solicitor,  whom  mamma  had  wisely  taken  with  her. 

When  forced  at  last  to  cry  peccavi,  and  give  a  written 
recantation,  she  foolishly  made  her  position  more  inde¬ 
fensible  than  ever  by  working  herself  into  a  mad  passion, 
in  which  state  they  left  her. 

I  like  to  be  able  to  record  that  Willie  showed  on  the 
occasion  that  he  had  heart  and  spirit  both,  for  he 
assured  my  mother  in  Mrs.  Greatorex’s  presence  that 
he  had  seen  nothing  whatever  in  my  conduct  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  to  justify  the  latter’s  accusations,  adding 
quite  softly,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  that  Captain  March- 
mont  was  so  handsome  and  I  was  so  young,  it  was  no 
wonder  I  should  love  him,  and  then  retreating  hastily, 
poor  lad  !  quite  overcome  because  mamma  would  take 
his  hand. 

I  was  so  sorry  I  teased  him  then.  I  wished  I  could 
see  him  just  once  to  tell  him  so  before  I  went.  My  wish 
was  accomplished  oddly  and  unexpectedly.  Mamma 
was  busy  packing,  and  when  I  had  helped  her  all  I  cpuld, 
I  stole  out  just  to  say  good-bye  to  the  old  elm.  The 
leaves  were  whispering  so  wildly  in  the  great  gusts  of 
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autumn  wind,  that  I  could  fancy  it  was  Greville,  and  I 
listened  with  all  my  heart.  Then  I  rested  my  cold  check 
on  the  big  brown  trunk,  and  cried  out,  shuddering,  that 
I  was  so  desolate — so  desolate  without  him. 

“Oh,  you  fool!”  said  conscience  roughly.  “I  thought 
you  were  going  to  be  quite  contented  with  your  mother’s 
love.” 

“  And  so  I  am,”  I  flung  out  defiantly.  “  You  might 
know  all  this  means  nothing,  except  just  easing  one’s 
heart  when  it  gets  too  full  to  be  borne  with.  I  shall 
be  as  brave  as  possible  presently.”  And  by  way  of 
proving  my  words  I  fell  to  sobbing  again. 

At  this  moment  I  heard  a  step  just  close  by.  I  don’t 
dare  tell  you  what  wild  thought  was  in  my  brain, 
because  you  will  say  that  nothing  could  justify  my 
remaining  if  I  had  it.  And  I  knew  that,  for  I  pretended 
to  myself  that  I  had  heard  nothing,  in  order  that  I 
might  be  able  to  stop. 

I  never  faint  my  way  out  of  an  emergency;  or,  rather, 
when  it  is  supremely  necessary  that  I  should  stand  up¬ 
right  ;  but  even  if  I  had  been  of  the  orthodox  type  of 
heroines,  I  fancy  I  should  have  managed  to  keep  my 
senses  somehow  at  this  minute — although  no  one  was 
coming,  of  course. 

All  the  jewels  in  the  Queen’s  crown  would  not  have 
tempted  me  even  to  close  my  eyes.  Was  there  ever  a 
gem,  however  “  rich  and  rare,”  that  was  so  sweet  to  a 
true  heart  as  a  tender  word  from  lips  you  love  ? 

But  there  was  no  step — only  a  dead  leaf  hurrying 
along  in  the  wind,  and  Martha’s  sharp  voice  from  the 
scullery  grumbling  because  the  housemaid  had  forgotten 
to  shut  the  outer  door.  1  knew  who  the  delinquent 
was,  and  would  have  claimed  Martha’s  shrill  reproaches, 
only  that  I  could  not  move  just  then. 

The  wind  having  shrieked  itself  hoarse  grew  calmer, 
and  then  I  distinctly  heard  the  garden-gate  open  and 
shut  ;  and  then  after  this  a  hesitating  step  approaching 
timidly.  I  knew  it  could  not  be  Greville  by  this  time. 
He  never  hesitated,  and  certainb"*  could  not  be  called 
timid. 

He  (Greville)  would  have  come  upon  me  w'ith  a 
fierce,  sudden  stride,  taking  no  repulse  ;  in  the  other’s 
furtive  tread  there  was  neither  assurance  nor  command, 
but  the  anxiety  of  a  suppliant  who  expects  no  welcome, 
and  only  advances  because  he  has  gone  too  far  to 
retreat.  There  were  no  thieves  at  Beachborough  that  I 
had  ever  heard,  otherwise  I  might  have  accounted  for  my 
visitor  by  the  supposition  that  he  had  come  to  rob  the 
fruit-trees,  or  maybe  the  plate-basket.  As  it  was  I  was 
fairly  puzzled,  but  inwardly  resolved  to  stand  my  ground 
and  solve  the  mystery,  if  mystery  there  were. 

Our  little  maid,  Ann,  was  sufficiently  comely,  and 
she  had  lately  discovered  that  a  pink  bow  in  her  cap 
enhanced  her  attractions.  But  mamma  had  a  very 
rigid  rule  that  no  courting  should  be  done  upon  the 
premises,  and  Martha  was  not  the  kind  of  Cerberus 
who  would  be  quieted  with  a  sop,  so  that  even  sup¬ 
posing  Ann  had  a  follower,  I  hardly  imagined  he  would 
follow  so  far  as  this. 

I  gave  up  suggesting  hypotheses  at  last,  and  waited 
for  what  might  happen,  curiously.  It  was  a  part  of  my 
state  of  mind  at  the  moment  that  I  could  not  feel  afraid. 


not  even  when  I  felt  the  rain  of  eager,  affrighted  kisser 
on  my  hand,  and  stood  helpless  in  the  power  of  some 
man  whose  name  I  could  not  even  guess. 

But,  mind  me,  the  eagerness  was  full  of  respect,  the 
fright  was  all  on  his  side,  otherwise  I  should  have  called 
out,  and  made  some  one  understand  the  plight  I  was  in. 
Seeing  no  danger  in  the  position,  although  I  admitted 
its  unpleasantness,  I  stood  my  ground,  according  to  my 
first  intention,  and  assuming  a  stern  voice  demanded  to 
know  who  my  aggressor  was. 

He  went  down,  with  a  little  rustle,  amongst  the  dead 
leaves,  as  if  I  had  struck  him.  But  I  imagine  it  was 
part  of  the  programme  that  he  should  go  upon  his  knees, 
and  if  I  am  bound  to  tell  quite  the  truth  I  rather  liked  it. 
Only  it  did  strike  me  that  it  would  be  painfully  humi¬ 
liating  if  I  discovered  presently  that  it  was  the  baker’s 
young  man,  who  had  mistaken  me  for  Ann.  Undcr 
those  circumstances  I  should  have  persuaded  mamma  to 
part  with  the  girl  directly — I  could  find  a  decent  pretext. 
But  I  was  spared  this  ignominy,  and  also  an  act  of 
flagrant  injustice,  for  my  visitor  declared  himself  suddenly 
as  he  knelt  amongst  the  leaves. 

I  fancy  I  was  already  beginning  to  guess  that  it  was 
Willie  Greatorex,  and  I  also  fancy  that  my  heart  had 
softened  a  little  with  all  the  trouble  I  had  gone  through, 
for  I  was  not  the  least  inclined  to  laugh  at  him,  in  spite 
of  his  dolorous  tone  and  meek  attitude. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  we  always  feel  softly  to¬ 
wards  a  man  who  loves  us,  directly  the  fact  becomes  clear 
to  our  mind.  I  suppose  he  really  is  altered  to  us,  though 
to  others  he  may  be  certainly  the  same,  or  a  little  more 
antipathetic,  perliaps.  We  don’t  sneer  at  him  ourselves, 
and  what  is  more,  we  take  his  part  when  others  sneer. 
I  am  not  sure  that  men  are  so  generous  to  women  who 
love  them,  and  love  in  vain. 

Poor  Willie !  he  was  so  humble  and  sad,  and  every 
time  he  grew  especially  pathetic  he  made  such  a  rustle 
that  one  minute  I  was  crying  with  him  unrestrainedly, 
the  next  I  had  hard  work  not  to  laugh. 

He  wanted  nothing,  except  my  pardon  for  his  audacity, 
which  he  took  away  with  him  presently,  finding  it  u 
heavy  burden,  I  fear,  from  his  slow  step  and  half-sup¬ 
pressed  sobs. 

I  had  never  pitied  any  one  so  much  before.  He  had 
broken  away  from  his  mother’s  leading-strings  with  a 
vengeance,  but  he  had  only  gotten  his  freedom  to  suffer 
more  freely. 

“  The  captain  was  so  handsome,”  he  said  plaintively, 
lie  knew  the  moment  he  saw  him  that  he  (Willie)  could 
have  no  chance. 

“  I  have  loved  him  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  if  that  is 
any  comfort  to  you,”  I  said  ;  “  but  I  shall  always  like 
you  now  as  long  as  I  live.” 

He  was  delighted  at  this,  and  so  grateful  that  I  felt 
glad  there  was  no  need  to  confess  that  his  chief  claim 
to  my  regard  was,  after  all,  his  praise  of  Greville.  , 

CHAPTER  VI.  ’  ' 

I  AWOKE  one  morning  within  the  steely  shadow  of 
the  Scotch  hills.  We  had  arrived  late  the  night 
before,  sadly  weary,  but  when  I  opened  my  window  at 
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si  nrise,  and  let  in  a  great  gust  of  wind  sweet  with 
heather,  I  felt  suddenly  braced  and  strengthened,  and 
could  hardly  realise  how  good-for-nothing  I  had  declared 
myself  a  few  hours  before. 

I  dressed  like  a  mouse,  gliding  about  barefooted  lest 
1  should  rouse  mamma,  and  then  I  stole  out,  giving  the 
last  touches  to  my  toilet  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

I  clambered  half-way  up  one  of  the  smaller  hills, 
and  then  I  sat  down  to  watch  the  sun  slowly  rising, 
scattering  the  mists,  and  setting  the  heather  on  fire  as 
he  made  his  way  over  the  mouqtain-tops.  I  was  wet 
with  the  dew,  of  which  every  blade  of  grass  had  its 
“  ain  drap,”  and  a  gCnerous  drop  too.  If  I  had  been  a 
child  I  might  have  fancied  that  1  had  only  to  spread  out 
my  hands  and  gather  in  diamonds  to  make  me  a  crown, 
they  sparkled  so  finely.  But  I  had  parted  with  most  of 
my  delusions  by  this  time,  and  was  so  much  the  worse 
for  being  a  woman  that  I  could  have  wished  myself  a 
child  again  with  all  my  heart. 

Our  hotel  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  as  I  had  not 
taken  very  especial  care  to  determine  the  locality  of  our 
rooms,  I  found  myself  in  a  certain  dilemma  on  my 
return.  I  could  not  find  a  waiter,  and  therefore  I 
started  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  hoping  that  chance 
would  favour  me,  or  I  might  meet  somebody  during 
my  search  who  would  be  able  to  instruct  me.  I  came 
to  the  end  of  a  long  broad  corridor  with  doors  on  each 
side,  all  numbered,  and  seeing  one  ajar  I  caught  sight 
of  a  very  straight-backed  sofa  covered  with  green, 
which  I  fancied  1  remembered  the  night  before  as  having 
pertinaciously  baffled  all  my  efforts  at  repose. 

Intensely  relieved  I  made  a  bold  dash  for  this  door, 
just  as  another  opposite  opened  behind  me,  and  I  caught 
faintly  the  fragrance  of  a  cigar  and  heard  an  emphatic 
**  Parbleu  !”  in  excellent  French.  I  dare  say  I  presented 
an  odd  appearance  with  my  damp  garments  clinging  close 
to  my  figure,  and  my  hair  in  a  tangle  of  wet  curls.  I 
don’t  doubt,  moreover,  that  there  was  subject  for 
amusement  in  my  scared  gestures,,  for  I  was  fairly 
frightened  by  this  time,  and  if  no  haven  of  refuge  had 
been  near  should  have  taken  to  flight  ignominiously. 

As  it  was  I  went  headlong  through  the  open  door, 
with  a  kind  of  conviction  that  the  cigar  was  following 
me.  It  was  an  immense  satisfaction  to  shut  it  out  with 
a  bang  that  went  reverberating  through  the  corridor, 
and  then  to  find  myself  in  the  hard  embrace  of  the  green 
couch,  with  a  barricade  between  my  enemy  and  myself 
I  fancied  he  would  not  dare  to  pass.  But  my  dismay 
may  be  well  imagined  when  I  looked  up  presently  and 
found  that  I  was  not  the  sole  occupant  of  the  rotim. 
The  breakfast  equipage  was  laid  out  on  the  table,  and 
a  lady  was  seated  in  front  of  it,  staring  at  me  with  a 
pair  of  round  pale  eyes  which  seemed  to  express  a 
certain  malicious  amusement  at  my  position. 

It  was  my  fate  to  be  ridiculed  this  morning,  and 
though  I  can’t  say  I  like  it  as  a  rule,  I  felt  on  this 
occasion  as  if  the  infliction  were  merited,  and  therefore 
should  be  borne  patiently. 

I  rose  and  began  to  apologise. 

“  Oh,  pray  don’t !”  she  said,  with  a  sweet  little  laugh, 
ringing  with  false  silver,  “  I  am  really  so  delighted,  you 
know.  Are  you  staying  here  ?” 


Tills  question  embarrassed  me  horribly,  not  from  its 
wording — there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  that — but 
because  I  felt  conscious  of  a  little  tone  of  insolent 
mockery  running  through  it.  The  cigar  was  better 
than  this,  and  sweeping  my  lady  a  curtsey,  which  I 
devoutly  hope  was  as  full  of  state  as  I  meant  it  to  be,  I 
prepared  for  retreat. 

“  You  really  distress  me,”  she  said,  with  her  glitter¬ 
ing  hollow  smile  ;  “  don’t  hurry  away.  You  see  I  am 
c]uite  alone.” 

I  faced  her  defiantly. 

“  Don’t  fancy  for  a  moment  that  I  came  here  on  pur¬ 
pose.  I  made  a  mistake  in  the  room,  that  is  all.” 

“  How  unkind  !  I  haven’t  set  eyes  on  a  soul  since  I 
came,  and  I  am  moped  to  death.  Do  you  care  for  fine 
scenery  ?” 

“  Naturally.” 

“  Naturally  !”  echoing  my  words  with  ironical  em¬ 
phasis.  “  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  natural  at  all.  One 
always  has  to  go  into  raptures  at  certain  stages,  and  that 
is  why  I  don’t  care  to  move  out.  I  expect  I  have  no 
soul  ;  but  nothing  bores  me  so  intensely  as  being  called 
upon  every  minute  to  sympathise  with  a  taste  1  cannot 
understand.” 

“  Then  what  do  you  like  r” 

“  Nothing,  I  am  afraid.” 

“You  are  very  much  to  be  pitied.” 

“  Not  at  all.  Don’t  you  know  what  the  grc.at  Na¬ 
poleon  used  to  say,  ‘  L’enthousiasme  des  autres  nous 
refroidit.’  But  pray  don’t  go  away,  you  are  amusing 
me  so  much.  You  can’t  think  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
meet  with  any  one  who  is  unconventional  and  original.” 

“  How  should  you  know  that  I  am  either  ?” 

“  I  am  a  great  believer  in  clothes-philosophy.  If  you 
were  to  see  this  pretty  dressing-gown  of  mine  hanging 
on  a  chair,  you  would  quite  realise  the  character  of  the 
person  who  had  stepped  out  of  it — don’t  you  think  so  ? 
Whereas  I  should  only  have  to  see  your  dress  to  under¬ 
stand  that  I  had  a  simple  child  of  Nature  to  deal  with, 
a  pure-minded  creature  wdio  despised  art,  and  owed  all 
her  charms  to — to  her  mother.” 

I  was  not  used  to  this  sly  kind  of  impertinence,  and 
it  roused  me.  If  she  had  attacked  me  fairly  I  might 
have  been  ashamed  of  the  disorder  of  my  toilet ;  as  it 
was,  I  gloried  in  being  able  to  remind  her  that  the  arts 
she  seemed  to  advocate  were  more  suited  to  hei  .age 
than  mine. 

“  True,”  she  answered  smoothly,  and  still  with  the 
air  of  enjoying  me  thoroughly,  “  that  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence.  But  wasn’t  it  Rochefoucault  who  said  there  was 
no  use  in  being  beautiful  unless  you  were  young,  or 
young  unless  you  were  beautiful  ?” 

The  inference  to  be  gathered  from  this  speech  was 
clear.  I  felt  the  colour  rising  fast  in  my  face,  and  I 
had  half  a  mind  to  depart  without  defending  myself. 
But  the  temptation  to  retaliate  was  too  strong.  It  would 
have  been  much  more  dignified  to  have  refrained,  but  I 
never  had  much  self-control,  and  I  had  been  stung 
rather  sharply. 

I  never  knew  but  one  woman  yet  who  forg.ave  a 
person  who  had  called  her  ugly — and  she  was  a  fool. 
If  I  had  been  quite  sure  of  my  own  attractions  I 
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shouldn’t  have  minded' so  much,  but  as  I  had  been  very 
doubtful  and  troubled  on  the  point  ever  since  I  could 
remember,  the  cruel  hint  that  confirmed  my  fears  was 
bad  to  bear. 

“  Then  I  am  afraid  both  you  and  myself  are  bound 
to  consider  ourselves  useless  individuals,  as  we  certainly 
come  within  the  condemned  categories,”  I  said,  flashing 
scorn  at  her  through  my  indignant  eyes. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  that  having  met  so  unexpectedly, 
and  as  mere  strangers,  we  should  have  begun  to  quarrel 
directly.  But  there  are  some  natures  so  antagonistic, 
that  the  first  glance  that  passes  between  them  is  a 
challenge.  I  don’t  think  I  could  have  hated  my  new 
acquaintance  more  if  she  had  been  an  old  friend. 

I  felt  thankful  that  I  knew  nothing  of  her,  and  was 
not  likely  to  know  more.  Already  in  our  brief  inter¬ 
view  she  had  brought  the  very  worst  of  me  uppermost, 
and  made  me  feel  ashamed  of  being  innocent  and  un¬ 
worldly.  A  longer  acquaintance  would  probably  have 
developed  in  me  a  host  of  vicious  principles  and  pro¬ 
pensities  of  which  I  had  hitherto  been  pleasantly 
ignorant.  Therefore  having  launched  my  little  shaft  I 
was  glad  to  make  my  bow,  and  retire  before  she  had 
found  a  casus  belli  in  my  passionate  retort. 

I  opened  the  door,  feeling,  it  must  be  owned,  vastly 
inclined  to  cry.  hly  pleasant  ramble  on  the  hillside 
was  spoiled  now,  and  would  only  be  an  uncomfortable 
memory  when  allied  to  the  adventure  that  had  suc¬ 
ceeded.  I  wanted  to  be  alone,  for  the  perfume  of  that 
woman’s  garments  poisoned  me.  When  I  made  a 
bound  into  the  passage,  and  came  across  the  cigar  again, 
I  was  in  the  mood  to  understand  that  I  had  made  a 
wholesome  exchange.  The  man’s  back  was  towards 
me,  and  I  had  a  hope  that  I  might  get  past  before  ho 
could  turn.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  He  moved  quickly 
round,  a  little  curious,  perhaps,  and  we  came  face  to 
face.  • 

I  stood  quite  still  then. 

“  Luce - ” 

If  I  had  opened  my  lips  nothing  but  a  cry  would 
have  come,  and  so  I  stared  at  him  dumbly. 

“  What  brought  you  here  ?” 

I  hardly  knew  the  voice  again  with  which  I  answered 
him  at  last — 

“  Mamma  wanted  a  change,  and  we  came  for  that. 
We  shall  be  going  away  to-morrow,  I  think.” 

I  had  no  authority  for  this  last  statement,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  the  only  thing  to  say  and  the  only  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

“  I  hope  not,”  he  answered  gravely;  “  I  wanted  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  my  wife.” 

I  fancy  he  saw  that  the  awkwardness  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  best  overcome  by  a  prompt  measure  of  this 
kind,  for  before  I  could  utter  cither  remonstrance  or 
denial,  he  took  my  hand  through  his  arm  and  marched 


me  straight  to  the  room  from  whence  I  had  just 
escaped. 

I  was  not  resigned,  but  quiescent  from  mere  weakness 
of  will ;  but  many  a  long  day  after,  when  the  pain  was 
a  dead  pain  and  I  could  bear  to  talk  of  it,  Greville  told 
me  how  my  martyr’s  face  had  touched  him,  and  made 
his  act  of  power  seem  like  an  outrage. 

I  have  given  up  writing  my  diary  from  day  to  day 
now.  There  arc  some  things  one  cannot  bear  to  see 
on  paper  until  the  record  has  been  dulled  a  little  by 
time.  But  when  once  I  have  transcribed  the  next  few 
pages  I  will  put  the  book  aside,  and  wait  awhile  for  the 
end  of  my  chronicles.  I  require  of  myself  that  I  shall 
write  the  rest  of  my  story  dispassionately  and  calmly, 
and  I  have  a  sickness  and  loathing  on  me  that  makes  the 
task  impossible  just  yet. 

“  Constance,  I  have  brought  my  cousin  to  sec  you.” 

I  fancied  there  was  some  suppressed  irritation  in  the 
way  she  rose,  pushing  her  chair,  and  lifting  her  magni¬ 
ficent  figure  its  full  height,  as  she  offered  me  her  thin, 
hot,  jewelled  hand. 

“  I  will  introduce  you  in  due  form,  though,”  Greville 
added,  with  an  assumption  of  ease  and  indifference  I 
knew  him  too  well  to  believe  in  for  a  moment.  “  Mrs. 
Greville  Marchmont — Miss  Lucy  Marchmont.” 

“  Why,  little  Luce,  of  whom  you  have  spoken  to  me 
so  often  !  Surely  not  ?” 

Her  tone  was  depreciatory,  in  spite  of  its  suave 
accent  of  interrogation,  and  of  course  I  saw  that  she 
meant  me  to  understand  that  he  had  been  so  liberal  in 
his  descriptions  that  she  failed  to  identify  me  with  the 
portrait  he  had  drawn,  hloreover,  she  called  me  by  bis 
name,  as  if  this  had  grown  familiar  to  her  through  his 
confidences.  With  my  feelings  on  this  subject  a  down¬ 
right  insult  would  have  disconcerted  me  less. 

I  got  away  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could,  Greville’s 
inquiries  enabling  me  to  find  our  rooms.  He  had  taken 
me  to  the  door,  but  here  he  left,  though  I  feebly  urged 
that  he  should  come  in. 

“  No,”  he  said.  “  You  will  tell  my  aunt  that  we  are 
here,  and  then  she  can  do  as  she  likes.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  for  her  to  decide  whether  she  will  know 
my  wife.  You  will  understand,  Lucy,  how  much  gratified 
I  shall  feel  if  her  verdict  be  favourable,  but  the  question 
ought  to  be  left  to  her  unbiassed  judgment.” 

And  not  a  word  more  about  his  wife.  I  could  not  help 
wondering  if  her  wan,  elegant  beauty  had  regained  its  old 
influence  over  his  fancy,  or  whether  his  silence  was  the 
loyalty  of  a  man  who  cannot  tell  the  truth  and  will  not  lie. 
But  I  thought  he  looked  harassed  and  worn,  and  his  lips 
closed  tighter  than  of  old,  as  if  he  had  been  busy  learning 
a  new,  painful  habit  of  control  since  I  saw  him  last. 

But  I  had  one  certain  conviction  amidst  all  my 
conflicting  doubts  and  fears,  and  that  was  that  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned  Greville  and  I  had  met  too  soon. 
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VII. 

^PHE  news  of  these  events  having  spread  through  the 
L  country  round,  Uncle  Conrad’s  fame  was  singularly 
lessened.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  Yeri-IIans.  Every 
one  praised  his  extraordinary  strength,  and  asserted  that 
all  the  others  were  a  mere  nothing  beside  him. 

About  the  same  period  Uncle  Conrad  made  a  number 
of  profound  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  human  affairs. 

1  le  lay  there  pondering  and  thinking  from  morning  till 
night,  and  often  when  I  was  sitting  beside  his  bed  he 
would  begin  to  say — 

“  Kasper,  the  more  I  think,  the  more  clearly  I  see 
that  men  are  fools  to  moil  and  toil  as  they  do.  Now 
what  is  glory  I  just  ask  you.  I  remember  our  old 
curate,  Jeronimus,  used  always  to  be  crying  out,  ‘  Glory 
is  nothing  but  an  empty  vapour.’  While  you  are  young 
and  strong,  you  have  glory  because  others  are  afraid  of 
you,  and,  although  they  may  hate  you,  they  daren’t  say 
so  to  your  face ;  but  when  you  grow  old,  or  when 
you  chance  to  slip,  say  on  a  plum-stone,  your  glory  is 
gone  in  a  moment.  And  as  regards  money  it’s  the  same 
thing.  What’s  the  good  of  property  when  you  can’t  make 
any  use  of  it  ?  Look  at  me,  for  example,  Kasper,  of 
what  use  is  it  to  me  to  have  fifteen  acres  of  vines, 
when  I  can’t  go  and  see  them  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
have  plenty  of  old  wine  in  my  cellar,  when  Lehmann 
won’t  allow  me  to  drink  it  for  fear  of  inflaming  my 
sprain  ?  Of  what  use  are  all  my  possessions  to  me  now 
I  would  rather  have  only  the  half  and  be  able  to  enjoy 
them!  In  other  things  it’s  just  the  same,  for  once  on  a 
time  I  had  a  good  wife  that  I  loved,  and  would  have 
been  happy  to  spend  my  whole  life  with  her ;  all  my 
possessions  would  have  given  me  a  hundred  times  as 
much  pleasure  if  I  could  have  shared  them  with  Christine. 
But  it’s  only  lost  time  speaking  of  her,  since  she  is  dead  I 
Uo  we  even  know  if  she  is  thinking  about  us  now,  or 
if  she  sees  what  is  going  on  at  Eckerswir  ?  I  believe 
it,  but  I  am  not  sure.  And  then  there’s  my  daughter, 
Margredel  I  I  have  reared  her,  I  have  danced  her  on 
my  knees,  I  have  watched  her  growing  up — it  was  my 
happiness  and  delight.  Well  I  here  she  is  now  one- 
and-twenty'.  Suppose  you  w'ere  not  there,  Kasper, 
another  would  come  and  would  take  a  fancy  to  her,  and 
I  should  even  have  to  give  him  money  to  induce  him  to 
take  her  as  his  wife.  Isn’t  all  that  abominable,  to  rear 
up  a  daughter  for  fellows  that  don’t  know  Adam  from 
Eve,  and  who  think  they  are  doing  you  a  great  honour 
by  allowing  you  to  grease  their  paws  ?  f  maintain,  for 
my  part,  that  all  is  vanity,  and  if  it  were  not  for  our 
holy  religion,  which  promises  us  the  life  eternal,  it  would 
be  riir  better  never  to  have  come  into  the  world  !” 

So  spoke  uncle  on  account  of  his  sprain.  Never  was 
a  more  reasonable  man  seen,  and  I  said  to  him — 

“You  are  quite  right,  uncle ;  only  one  must  do  like 
ether  folks,  and  get  married,  since  it’s  the  custom  in 
Alsace.  W  hen  you  are  well  again  you  will  think  quite 


differently  you  will  go  and  see  your  vines,  and  drink 
a  glass  of  old  KUtterle  now  and  then,  as  you  used  to 
do.  As  for  myself,  you  know  me,  and  if  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  please  Margredel,  we  will  all  live  to¬ 
gether,  and  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.” 

Uncle  now  refused  to  see  any  one  except  ourselves. 
Old  Bremer  and  I'athcr  Meriane  had  called  once  or  twice, 
but  he  gave  orders  that  they  should  not  be  admitted. 

What  annoyed  him  above  all  things  was  to  hear  Yeri- 
Ilans  spoken  of.  Every  time  his  name  was  mentioned 
he  changed  colour  and  stammered  out — 

“  Oh  I  the  scoundrel — if  I  ever  chance  to  meet  him 
at  some  quiet  corner  of  the  road  I” 

Margredel  having  attempted  one  day  to  say  a  few 
words  in  the  artillerym  in’s  favour,  on  the  pretext  that 
he  was  not  the  cause  of  the  sprain,  but  the  plum-stone, 
he  turned  quite  pale,  and  said  in  a  smothered  voice — 
“Hold  your  tongue,  Margredel;  not  a  word  more; 
if  you  \vant  to  put  an  end  to  me  at  once,  you  have  only 
to  take  that  rascal’s  part.” 

I  then  saw  that  hlirgredcl  was  in  love  with  Yeri- 
IIans,  and  I  blessed  God  lor  what  had  hap|  ened,  saying 
within  myself — 

“  It  is  Providence  that  has  ordered  this  thing  in  His 
wisdom,  in  order  that  Uncle  Conrad  and  the  artillery¬ 
man  should  be  at  enmity  with  each  other  !” 

And  whiLt  uncle  thought  everything  was  going  badly, 
I,  for  my  part,  thought  everything  was  going  well. 

Meanwhile  ^largredel  seemed  out  of  spirits.  She 
never  sang  now  in  the  kitchen,  or  laughed  at  meals. 
She  was  always  thinking,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground. 

“  Ah  I”  said  I  to  myself,  when  looking  at  her  coming 
and  going  in  this  restless  way,  “  now  I  know  wliy  the 
gipsy  woman  came  here  ;  now  I  know,  Margredel,  why 
you  blushed  that  day  when  I  asked  you  what  that  old 
woman  came  to  the  house  for;  now  1  know  why  you 
remembered  so  well  the  tall,  fair-complcxioned  young 
man  who  asked  you  to  dance  once  on  a  time  at  Kirsch- 
berg.  Now  I  know  why  you  look  sad.  But  it’s  all  of 
no  use,  Margredel;  Yeri-Hans  will  never  set  foot  within 
Father  Conrad  Stavolo’s  threshold.  No,  no  ;  it’s  all  over, 
Margredel,  you  must  turn  your  thoughts  to  another  good 
fellow,  who  loves  you  dearly.  'Fhis  tall  artilierynum  is 
a  scoundrel ;  why  persist  in  thinking  of  him  r” 

I  was  sorry  for  her  inwardly,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
I  felt  happy.  I  said  to  myself — 

“  When  Margredel  has  moped  about  in  this  way  for 
a  time,  she  will  forget  the  other,  and  then  I  shall  be  here 
to  console  her.  We  shall  get  married,  and  all  will  l>e 
well  again.  And  even,  perhaps,  at  some  future  day,  five, 
seven,  or  ten  years  hence,  when  we  have  a  (lock  of  little 
children  about  us,  and  arc  sitting  quietly  opposite  each 
other  some  evening  at  the  fireside,!  will  ask  her  suddenly, 
‘  1  say,  Margredel,  isn’t  it  true  that  once  on  a  time  you 
were  thinking  of  Yeri-Hans,  of  Kirschberg?  Come, 
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toll  It  out  boldly  ;  you  have  no  cause  to  keep  it  secret.’ 
Then  she  will  blush,  and  at  last  she  will  answer,  ‘  1  low 
can  you  say  such  things,  Kasper  ?  Such  an  idea  never 
once  entered  my  head.’  ” 

And,  fancying  all  that  to  myself,  the  tears  came  into 
my  eyes,  and  I  blessed  God  that  Uncle  Conrad  had 
formed  the  idea  of  trying  his  strength  in  the  wrestling 
match,  seeing  it  was  likely  to  advance  my  marriage  witli 
hlargredcl. 

'I'his  state  of  matters  went  on  for  w-eeks.  From  time 
to  time  uncle  sent  me  out  to  the  vineyard  to  see  if  the 
grapes  were  getting  ripe,  and  at  last  I  was  able  to  bring 
him  a  few  bunches,  which  he  ate  ;  but  he  would  have 
liked  to  be  out  himself,  to  see  the  vines  with  his  own 
eyes,  to  prepare  his  hogsheads,  and  hire  the  people  for 
the  vintage.  You  can’t  imagine  his  distress,  therefore, 
at  having  to  lie  there  all  day  without  moving,  nor  all 
the  names  he  called  the  man  who  had  put  him  in  this 
state. 

Dr.  l.ehmann,  with  his  long  yellow’  velveteen  coat, 
and  his  grey  cap  with  turned-up  peak,  his  hands  buried 
up  to  the  elbows  in  his  pockets,  and  his  long  spindle 
legs  thrust  into  his  half-boots  of  reddish  leather,  came 
every  morning  to  visit  him. 

“  It’s  doing  very  nicely,”  he  would  say,  after  taking 
off  the  bandage.  “  A  little  more  patience.  Father  Stavolo. 
Your  ankle  is  getting  stronger.  The  swelling  is  going 
down.  In  a  few  days  you  will  be  able  to  go  about  with 
a  stick.” 

“  In  a  few  days  !”  cried  my  uncle.  “  Is  this  thing 
never  to  have  an  end  r” 

“  Why,  what  can  you  expect  ?  A  sprain  requires 
patience.  I  know  very  well  how  tiresome  it  is  to  lie 
stretched  there  on  your  back,  thinking  that  the  fine 
weather  is  going  past,  that  the  vines  are  getting  on,  that 
the  grapes  are  ripening,  that  the  wine-casks  ought  to  be 
sulphured,  the  stands  put  up,  the  cellar  swept  out,  and 
<hc  pressor  cleaned  and  oiled.  I  know  all  that,  but 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  You  may  consider  yourself  lucky, 
after  all.  Master  Conrad.” 

“  How  !  Lucky  ?” 

“  Without  doubt.  The  same  thing  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  you  in  the  very  middle  of  the  vintage,  in  which 
case  you  would  have  had  to  leave  the  care  of  everything 
to  others.  And  then  the  sprain  might  have  been  much 
more  severe.  In  short,  you  are  getting  off  very  safe. 
Only  5’ou  must  have  patience,  Mr.  Stavolo.” 

I'hen,  stroking  his  long,  pointed,  reddish  beard,  and 
smiling  to  himself,  he  p.isscd  into  the  large  sitting-room, 
w'hcre  he  always  stopped  for  a  minute  to  talk  to  Mar- 
grcdel,  who  was  sewing  at  the  window. 

“  Well,  Margredel,  well !  Still  as  handsome  and 
fresh  as  a  little  rosebud,  I  see  !  he  !  he  !  he  !” 

“Oh!  Mr.  Lehmann,  you  are  always  saying  civil 
things  to  people.” 

“  Not  at  all,  not  at  all  ,  I  alw.ays  tell  tlie  truth — I  say 
what  I  think.  Kasper’s  a  lucky  dog ;  I  only  wish  I 
were  in  his  place.” 

Margredel  blushed,  and,  laughing,  he  shook  me  by 
the  hand  and  walked  off. 

This  is  the  way  matters  went  on  every  day. 

Uncle’s  patience  was  almost  at  an  end,  when  one 


fine  morning  the  doctor,  a.  ter  eximining  the  ankle, 
said — 

“  This  time,  Mr.  Stavolo,  you  are  all  right.  You 
may  get  up  and  walk  about  a  little  with  the  assistance  of 
a  stick.” 

Uncle’s  countenance  cleared  up. 

“  Then  the  leg  is  well  r”  said  he. 

“  Yes  ;  it  only  requires  a  little  c.xercise  to  strengthen 
the  muscles.” 

Then  the  doctor  rose,  and  said,  laughing — 

“  Only,  Father  Stavolo,  remember  you  must  take 
care.  There  are  so  many  plnm-stones  in  the  world  I 
You  had  better  not  put  your  foot  on  any  of  them  again, 
or  it  might  be  worse  than  the  first  time.” 

Uncle,  at  this  mention  of  the  plum-stone,  turned  quite 
red. 

“  Very  good,”  said  he,  “  but  the  plum-stones  don’t 
always  trip  the  same  people  !” 

“  No,  Father  Stavolo,  but  we  shouldn’t  be  on  the 
look-out  for  them,  for  all  that ;  we  might  happen  to 
meet  them  rather  oftener  than  we  would  like.  Well, 
good-bye  ;  I  hope  it  will  be  a  considerable  time  before 
you  want  my  services  again.” 

And  upon  this  the  doctor  went  out,  laughing,  and 
Uncle  Stavolo,  sitting  up  in  bed,  exclaimed — 

“  That  tall  Lehmann  is  a  tiresome  fool  with  his  plum- 
stones.  It  seems  as  if  he  thought  that  Yeri-Hans 
threw  me  without  a  plum-stone  at  all.  I  can’t  endure 
people  who  make  fun  of  everything.” 

“  Never  mind,”  said  I,  “  he  has  made  your  leg  all 
right  .again,  and  what  does  the  rest  matter  to  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  I  didn’t  send  for  him  to  talk  to  me  about 
plum-stones.” 

Notwithstanding  his  ill-humour.  Uncle  Conrad  rose, 
dressed  himself,  and  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
doctor’s  instructions,  he  went  out  the  same  day  in  the 
afternoon  to  visit  his  vines.  He  returned  in  the  evening 
very  much  pleased,  and  said  to  us — 

“  I  got  on  right  well ;  the  one  leg  is  quite  as  strong 
as  the  other.  Well,  after  all,  I  might  have  fared  worse 
than  get  a  sprained  ankle.  We  won’t  think  about  that 
any  more.  The  vines  look  well  ;  we  shall  have  a  good 
year.  That’s  the  principal  thing.” 

I  felt  very  happy  to  see  Uncle  Conrad  as  strong  as 
ever  again. 

From  this  time  until  eight  days  before  the  vintage, 
close  upon  St.  Jerome’s  Day,  the  patron  saint  of 
Lekerswir,  uncle  never  mentioned  Yeri-Hans’  name, 
and  busied  himself  entirely  with  his  vines,  his  cellar, 
and  his  wine-press. 

Meanwhile  I  went  out  frequently  with  Waldhorn.  I 
was  e.arning  money  pretty  fast,  and  said  to  myself — 
“Another  couple  of  hundred  crowns,  and  I  shall 
have  my  two  arpents  of  vines,  and  Margredel  will  be 
mine.” 

It  was  my  only  happiness  to  dream  of  that.  When 
tramping  along  the  roads,  and  listening  to  the  song  of 
the  larks,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  was  the  music  of  my 
wedding-day.  I  never  returned  from  any  of  my  rounds 
without  bringing  something  to  Margredel — a  ribbon,  a 
pair  of  e.arrings — in  short,  the  handsomest  thing  I  could 
get.  She  received  all  these  things  pleasantly  enough. 
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but  not  at  all  with  the  same  delight  that  she  used  to  do. 
She  never  smiled  now,  she  never  thanked  me,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  she  was  saying  to  herself :  “  It’s  a  matter 
of  course  for  him  to  buy  me  these  things  since  he  looks 
on  me  as  his  property!” 

This  difference  in  her  manner  vexed  me  greatly,  but 
I  consoled  myself  by  thinking  that  Uncle  Conrad  would 
never  forgive  Yeri-IIans,  and  that,  once  married  to 
Margredel,  she  would  forget  the  other,  and  be  a  good 
little  wife  to  me. 

VIII. 

Now,  five  or  six  days  before  the  fete  of  Eckerswir, 
one  very  hot  morning,  I  was  playing  an  air  on  the 
clarionet  in  the  large  sitting-room,  with  my  music 
propped  up  against  the  wall  between  the  two  open 
windows.  Uncle  Conrad  was  cutting  wood  outside  at 
the  foot  of  the  door-steps,  and  I  heard  Margredel 
washing  up  the  plates  in  the  kitchen.  This  went  on  for 
about  half-an-hour,  when  at  last  uncle  came  in  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down,  seemingly 
in  a  brown  study.  As  I  went  on  with  my  music,  all  at 
once,  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  he  said  to 
me — 

“  That’s  a  pretty  tune  you  are  playing,  Kasper,  but 
leave  }our  music  for  a  little  and  let  us  have  a  talk. 
"What  is  this  the  people  are  saying  about  me  in  the 
village  ?” 

d'hen,  laying  down  my  clarionet,  I  turned  round  in 
my  chair. 

“  Why,  uncle,”  replied  I,  “how  should  I  know  what 
the  people  are  saying?  You  know  very  well  that  I 
have  not  been  at  the  Three  Roses  since  you  got  your 
sprain.” 

“Well,”  said  he,  “every  one  is  saying  they  are 
rejoiced  to  see  that  Yeri-Hans  missed  breaking  my 
leg.” 

“  Why,  how  can  you  take  such  ideas  into  your  head?” 

“  Oh,  very  good,  you  don’t  want  to  hurt  my  feelings ; 
but  I  don’t  care  a  straw  for  the  whole  village.  In  the 
first  place,  only  for  that  plum-stone  that  caused  me  to 
slip,  Yeri-IIans  would  have  got  something  to  make  him 
remember  me.  Notwithstanding  that,  I  was  wrong  to 
cry  out  against  him  as  I  did.  When  a  man  plays  and 
loses  he  should  pay  and  hold  his  tongue.  In  short, 
that  plum-stone  made  me  lose  my  temper.  If  Ycri  had 
thrown  me  by  fair  force  I  would  have  thought  it  quite 
natural  and  right ;  but  to  fall  in  that  way,  owing  to  the 
fault  of  a  plum-stone,  is  too  much,  especially  as  I  was 
very  near  breaking  a  leg.” 

“  No  doubt,”  replied  I.  “  But  what  is  done  is  done. 
Let  us  say  no  more  about  it.” 

“  No,  there’s  no  use  in  saying  anything  more  about 
it,  Kasper ;  but  things  can’t  remain  in  this  way.” 

I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  thinking  of  having  his 
re\’Qnge,  and  the  thought  of  Yeri-IIans  coming  back 
and  Margredel’s  joy  passed  before  my  eyes  like  a  flash 
of  lightning. 

“What  matters  it  to  you,  uncle,  to  pass  for  the 
strongest  man  in  the  whole  country  ?”  cried  I.  “  What 
does  it  bring  you  in  ?  Not  a  hard.  On  the  contrary, 
it  only  rouses  the  folks’  envy  and  hatred  against  you. 


They  would  be  glad  to  see  every  bone  in  your  body 
broken.  They  don’t  pity  you  in  the  least  when  you 
meet  any  mishap  they  say  you  are  well  served  !” 

“Oh!  so  they  say  that,  do  they?”  replied  Uncle 
Conrad.  “  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Now 
that  my  leg,  thank  goodness,  is  well,  I  must  see  this 
tall  artilleryman  again.” 

“  What,  uncle  !  you,  such  a  quiet,  reasonable  man  !” 

“  You  nviy  talk  about  reason  till  you  are  tired, 
Kasper.  Is  it  because  a  man  is  reasonable  that  he  is  to 
take  blows  without  giving  them  back  ?  No  ;  all  that 
may  do  very  well  for  a  clarionet  player,  but  it  doesn’t 
suit  me  at  all.  (Jet  up,  nephew,  and  come  here  till  I 
show  you  something.” 

He  caught  me  by  the  button  of  my  coat  and  led  me 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  saying — 

“  Mere  is  the  fete  of  Eckerswir  coming  on  in  five  davs 
from  this  time.  I  have  no  bincy  for  wrestling  in  the 
sA/e  of  an  inn,  with  the  floor  covered  with  plum-stones, 
morsels  of  bread,  bits  of  cheese,  and  other  slippery 
things.  Well,  a  man  couldn’t  have  a  better  opportunity 
for  trying  a  fall  in  the  open  square,  and  that’s  what  I 
shall  do.  I  have  discovered  a  plan  for  laying  this 
artilleryman  on  his  back.  See,  Kasper,  take  a  good 
grip  of  me  here ;  I’ll  show  you  how  it’s  done.  Are 
you  ready  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“You  have  a  good  hold  of  me  ?” 

“  Yes,  uncle.” 

“  Well,  look !” 

At  the  same  moment  he  caught  my  left  arm  by  the 
elbow,  slipped  his  shoulder  under  it,  and  before  I  knew 
what  I  was  about  I  felt  my  legs  whirling  up  in  the  air, 
and  I  fell  my  whole  length  on  the  floor,  with  such  force 
that  I  thought  my  back  was  broken.  I  was  so  much 
astonished  that  I  lay  for  more  than  half  a  minute  with 
my  mouth  wide  open,  without  being  able  to  speak  or 
take  breath. 

“  Well !”  cried  my  uncle,  quite  proud  at  his  success, 
“  do  you  see  it  now,  nephew  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  see  it,”  said  I,  rising  ;  “  it’s  very  good — but 
you  might  have  explained  it  to  me  in  another  way.” 

“  You  wouldn’t  have  understood  it  so  well,  Kasper,” 
replied  he.  “  That’s  the  way  I  mean  to  take  with 
Yeri-Hans  ;  only  we  must  endeavour  to  bring  him  here, 
and  that  won’t  be  so  easy.  You  must  go  back  to 
Kirschberg  yourself,  and  ask  him,  from  me,  to  dine 
with  us  next  Sunday  at  the  feteT 

“  Oh  !  as  for  that,  I  tell  you  plainly  I  will  not,” 
cried  I,  fairly  driven  beyond  patience.  “  I  have  never 
contradicted  you,  I  have  always  done  whatever  you 
wished,  but  to  bring  Yeri-Hans  here  myself,  never! 
never !” 

“Well,  well,  Kasper,”  said  uncle,  “calm  yourself; 
I  will  send  Nickel.” 

And  as  I  was  going  to  reply,  he  added  — 

“  No  matter  what  you  say,  or  don’t  say,  it  will  be  all 
the  same.  I  must  have  Yeri-Hans  here-,  I  must  see 
him  with  his  legs  in  the  air  as  he  has  seen  me.” 

In  this  extremity  I  saw  there  was  only  one  resource 
to  escape  the  serious  danger  that  threatened  us. 

“  Uncle  Conrad,”  said  I,  “  you  are  wrong.  Let  us 
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consult  Margrcdcl ;  j'ou  will  see  that  she  thinks  as  I 
do” 

And  without  waiting  for  his  reply — 

“  Margredcl !”  cried  I,  opening  the  door  of  the 
kitchen,  “  listen  :  do  you  know  that  your  father  wants 
to  have  another  match  with  Yeri-llans  ?  That  he  wants 
to  bring  him  here  to  exterminate  him  ?” 

I  naturally  thought  she  would  have  cried  out  and 
raised  her  hands  to  heaven,  and  besought  her  father  to 
stay  quietly  at  home ;  for  the  more  she  loved  Ycri  and 
Uncle  Conrad,  the  more  anxious,  of  course,  she  would 
be  to  prevent  them  fighting.  But  see  what  it  is  to  trust 
in  women  !  MargrcJ.el  for  quick  hearing  had  not  her 
equal  anywhere,  and  I  fmey  she  must  have  been  behind 
the  door  all  the  time ;  for  when  she  came  in  she 
listened  to  her  father  calmly,  with  her  apron  over  her 
arm,  and  without  seeming  in  any  way  moved.  Uncle 
Conrad  began  to  tell  her  that  it  would  be  the  greatest 
disgrace  if  he  didn’t  get  the  better  of  Yeri-Hans,  that 
the  iStavolos  would  be  despised  and  scoffed  at,  that  they 
durstn’t  show  themselves  at  the  Three  Roses,  or  any¬ 
where  else.  See. 

During  this  discourse  Margrcdel  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground  like  a  simpleton,  and  when  he  had  ended — 

“You  are  quite  right,  father,”  said  she  softly;  “I 
can’t  contradict  you  ;  but  Yeri-Hans  will  never  venture 
to  come,  for  he  knows  right  well  that  you  slipped  on  a 
plum-stone,  and  he  won’t  dare  to  come  to  grips  with 
you  in  the  public  square.  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  living  of 
it — you  will  see.” 

“Well,  if  he  doesn’t  come,”  cried  uncle,  “the 
shame  will  fall  on  him.” 

And  turning  to  me — 

“  You  see,  Kasper,”  said  he,  with  a  triumphant 
air,  “  that  Margredel  has  more  sense  than  you.  She 
knows  right  well  what’s  suitable ;  she  sees  th.at  I  am  in 
the  right.  Go  now  and  finish  your  music,  and  I’ll  tell 
Nickel  to  take  his  stick  and  set  out  for  Kirschberg.” 

He  left  the  room,  the  innocent  Margredel  returned  to 
the  kitchen,  and  I  stood  there  so  thunderstruck  at  what 
had  happened  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears. 
For  several  minutes  I  could  do  nothing  but  picture  to 
myself  Yeri-Hans  making  his  appearance  at  Eckerswir 
in  triumph,  as  proud  «s  a  peacock,  his  arm  akimbo, 
smiling  at  Margredcl  and  looking  down  on  me  from  the 
height  of  his  grandeur.  I  felt  almost  choking,  and 
suddenly  running  into  the  kitchen  I  exclaimed — 

“  Why,  what  w'crc  you  thinking  of,  Margredel,  to 
talk  that  way  ?  This  rascally  artilleryman  will  lame 
your  hither  for  life.  It’s  abominable  conduct  of  5'ou. 
You  see  plainly  enough  that  your  father  is  the  weaker 
of  the  two,  since  the  other  sent  him  spinning  like  a  fly, 
and  yet  you  want  them  to  begin  again.” 

I  was  almost  crying  as  I  said  this.  She  didn’t  seem 
the  least  put  about,  and  went  on  quietly  lifting  the  lids 
of  her  saucepans  and  tasting  her  sauces.  I  saw  by  the 
bright  colour  in  her  cheeks  and  the  sparkle  of  her  eyes 
that  she  was  inw'ardly  rejoiced,  and  this  made  me  more 
and  more  indignant. 

“  Nonsense  !”  said  she  at  last  “  you  take  a  gloomy 
view  of  everything,  Kasper.  Father  slipped  on  a  plum- 
stone  ;  this  time  it  will  be  a  very  different  matter.” 


“Slipped  on  a  plum-stone!  There  was  as  much  a 
plum-stone  there  as  there  is  on  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
Uncle  invented  that  story  to  excuse  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  company,  and  I  couldn’t  contradict  him.  But  if 
Yeri-Hans  comes  here  he  will  find  plum-stones  in  plenty 
in  the  square,  in  the  streets — everywhere.” 

Instead  of  working  on  Margredel’s  feelings  by  those 
judicious  observations,  I  only  made  her  more  obstinate 
She  began  to  wipe  up  her  plates  and  dishes,  and  replied 
with  an  air  of  indilfercncc — 

“  We  shall  sec.  Whether  there  are  plum-stones  or 
not,  I  am  for  my  father.  Yeri  will  be  thrown,  you’ll 
see.  I  feel  certain  he  will  be  thrown  if  he  dares  to 
come.  But  he  won’t  come.” 

And  as  just  then  I  heard  uncle  returning.  I  was  obliged 
to  hold  my  tongue.  I  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  took 
my  clarionet  and  my  music  from  the  table,  and  ran  up¬ 
stairs  like  a  madman  to  my  bedroom  w'ithout  knowing 
what  I  was  doing.  There  I  sat  down  on  my  trunk  with 
my  face  buried  in  my  hands,  and  with  such  a  longing  to 
pour  forth  my  sorrow  in  tears  and  groans  that  I  thought 
my  heart  would  have  burst.  I  began  to  see  that  all  our 
plans  for  the  future  were  going  bodily  to  destruction, 
and  all  that  through  Uncle  Conmd’s  fault,  whom  I 
had  always  looked  on  as  a  reasonable  being,  but  who 
now  appeared  to  me,  with  his  love  of  glory,  as  the  most 
insensate  of  men. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

At  midday,  during  dinner,  uncle  did  nothing  but  tell 
us  of  all  the  clever  tricks  he  had  discovered  for  getting 
the  victory.  Margredel  approved  of  everything  he  said, 
nodding  her  head,  and  seeming  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 
She  kept  constantly  repeating — 

“  If  he  would  only  come — but  he’ll  be  afraid ;  he 
w-on’t  venture  to  come.  I’m  sure.” 

And  uncle  replied  in  a  firm  tone — 

“  If  he  doesn’t  come,  all  the  country  will  know  that  1 
slipped  on  a  plum-stone.” 

I'or  my  own  part  I  thought — “  Good  gracious  I  is  it 
possible  for  any  one  to  be  such  a  simpleton  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three  ?  If  he  were  fortunate  enough  to  throw 
Yeri  he  w'ould  fairly  die  of  joy.  And  that  Margredel, 
how  she  leads  the  old  man  by  the  nose,  by  making  him 
believe  he  is  the  stronger  I  That’s  just  the  way  she 
would  have  led  me  all  my  life.” 

Oh,  what  pain  this  spirit  of  trickery  and  cunning 
gave  me  I 

In  spite  of  all,  I  couldn’t  help  thinking  Margredel  per¬ 
fectly  beautiful.  I  would  have  liked  to  fly  from  the 
house  in  order  to  hide  my  despair.  I  saw  by  her  eyes 
that  she  guessed  all  my  thoughts,  but  that  she  cunningly 
pretended  to  believe  that  Yeri-Hans  would  not  come, 
whilst  all  the  while  the  gipsy  woman  perhaps  had  been 
bringing  her  messages  for  the  last  month.  I  saw  all  that. 
I  was  almost  sure  of  it,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  stay. 

Oh,  how  delighted  I  should  have  been  to  hear  that 
big  Yeri  had  fallen  headforemost  from  his  father’s  barn, 
or  that  he  had  had  five  or  six  ribs  broken  by  some 
w'restler  stronger  than  Ifimself !  Yes,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  how  happy  that  would  have  made  me.  But  none 
of  these  things  took  place,  and  I  must  now  tell  you  of 
the Jeii’.  Since  I  have  begun  I  must  finish. 
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IX. 

The  answer  {'rom  Kirschberg  arrived  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  towards  eight  o’clock.  We  were  at  supper,  when 
Nickel  entered,  with  his  stick  in  his  hand,  and  announced 
to  us  that  Yeri-Hans  accepted  Mr.  Stavolo’s  invitation 
to  dinner,  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  he  had  got  quite 
well  of  his  sprain,  and  that  he  would  consider  it  a  real 
honour  to  try  a  fall  with  him  in  the  public  green  of 
Lekerswir  before  all  comers. 

This  news  filled  Margredel  with  joy,  but  she  was  far 
too  knowing  to  let  it  appear. 

“  I  declare,  after  all,”  exclaimed  she,  with  an  air  of 
astonishment,  “  Kasper  was  right !  I  never  could  have 
believed  that  Yeri-Hans  would  come — no,  I  never  could 
have  believed  it.” 

Uncle  Conrad,  in  his  enthusiasm,  wanted  to  show  me 
several  new  tricks  which  he  had  invented  to  overthrow 
the  big  artilleryman,  but  I  had  had  quite  enough  of 
them  already. 

“  Thank  you,  uncle,”  said  I,  feeling  very  sad,  “  I  will 
take  your  word  for  it.  Show  these  tricks  to  Yeri  him¬ 
self.  I  know  nothing  about  them.  All  I  wish  now  is 
that  there  may  be  no  plum-stones  in  the  square.” 

So  saying,  I  left  the  sitting-room  in  a  state  of  mind 
impossible  to  describe. 

“  Waif,  Kasper,  wait  a  moment,  will  you  ?”  cried 
uncle. 

lint  I  never  even  turned  my  head.  I  wished  every¬ 
body  at  Jericho,  Yeri-Hans,  uncle,  Margredel,  and 
myself  too.  I  had  thoughts  of  flying  to  America,  to 
Algeria — no  matter  where. 

'I'he  following  morning  the  preparations  for  the  fete 
began.  Every  one  set  to  work  to  whitewash  the  large 
Salle,  to  scour  the  tables  and  benches,  to  clean  the  win¬ 
dows  and  sand  the  floor.  One  would  have  said  that 
Yeri-Hans  was  some  prince  or  other,  so  anxious  did 
Uncle  Conrad  seem  to  give  him  a  good  reception.  Mar¬ 
gredel  sent  for  Catherina  Vogel,  cook  to  old  I5ockes, 
the  cure,  to  help  her  to  prepare  her  htichkn,  her  lougclhof, 
her  cream  tarts,  and  her  cheesecakes.  The  kitchen 
was  in  a  blaze  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  nine 
at  night. 

And  just  see  the  cunning  of  women  !  The  nearer 
the  moment  approached  the  more  gracious  was  Mar¬ 
gredel  towards  me,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
me  in  uncertainty,  and  preventing  me  from  informing 
uncle  of  what  was  going  on. 

“  Hey  !  Kasper,  why  do  you  look  so  sad  ?"  she 
would  say  to  me.  “  Come,  smile  at  me  like  a  good 
fellow.  I  would  give  anything  to  know  what  can  be 
vexing  you.” 

And  she  laughed  so  merrily,  showing  her  little  white 
teeth,  that  I  was  forced  to  appear  gay,  although  the  tears 
were  in  my  eyes.  Sometimes,  even,  I  took  myself  to  task 
for  being  so  suspicious.  I  said  to  myself,  “  Can  Mar¬ 
gredel;  be  capable  of  feigning  to  that  extent?  Could 
'she  look  at  me  so  lovingly  if  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart 
she  didn’t  love  me  a  little  ?  It’s  impossible  !  It’s  wrong 
of  you,  Kasper,  to  harbour  such  thoughts.” 

And  I  tried  to  find  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  believing 
that  I  was  mistaken,  that  Margredel  loved  me,  that  she 


was  not  thinking  of  Yeri-Hans,  tl'.at  she  only  did  these 
things  to  try  me,  to  make  me  jealous  ;  in  short,  I  in¬ 
vented  a  thousand  explanations  of  her  conduct,  to  try 
and  deceive  myself ;  but  in  spite  of  all  I  saw  clearly 
how  it  was,  and  said  to  myself,  “  Poor  Kasper  !  poor 
Kasper  !  you  had  much  better  go  at  once  ;  what’s  the 
use  of  trying  to  blind  yourself  in  tliis  wav  ?  It’s  the 
other  that  she  loves.  It’s  because  the  other  is  coming 
that  she  sings,  and  dances,  and  laughs,  and  gets  ready 
all  these  dainties.  Has  she  ever  dune  the  one  quarter 
of  it  for  you  ?” 

Ah !  how  sad  it  is  to  think  such  things,  and  not  to 
be  sure  of  anything  !  “  If  I  was  only  sure,”  I  said  to 

myself  many  and  many  a  time,  “  I  would  take  my  knap¬ 
sack  and  be  off,  and  by-and-by,  aft.T  a  time,  perhaps, 

I  might  forget  it  and  bo  happy  again.” 

What  surprised  mo  most  was,  Margrcdel's  confidence ; 
for  after  what  I  had  told  her  on  the  subject  of  the  plum- 
stone,  she  must  have  known  that  Yeri-Hans  would  get 
the  better  of  her  father,  and  then  all  the-e  invitations, 
and  compliments,  and  marks  of  friendship  of  uncle’s 
towards  the  big  artilleryman  would  change  into  hatred 
and  maledictions.  Those  who  knew  Uncle  Conrad’s 
character,  his  extraordinary  love  of  glor;-,  and  Ids  vexa¬ 
tion  at  having  been  conquered,  must  have  foreseen  this, 
and  Margredel,  with  her  cleverness,  knew  right  well 
that  if  Yeri-Hans  carried  ofF  the  victory  again,  he  durst 
never  venture  to  put  his  foot  in  the  house,  and  that  if 
he  ever  came  to  ask  her  in  marriage,  uncle  would  think 
nothing  of  sticking  a  pitchfork  into  him.  d'his  was 
quite  certain.  Well,  IVIargredel  never  showed  the  least 
uneasiness.  She  seemed  in  high  spirits.  I  couldn’t  help 
fancying  that  there  was  some  abominable  trick  or  other 
under  all  this,  I  suspected  that  the  gipsy  had  been  there 
again,  I  had  all  sorts  of  ideas  of  this  kind,  and  I  always 
ended  by  saying  to  myself,  “  If  only  uncle  is  beaten,  if 
Yeri-Hans  only  succeeds  in  throwing  him,  then  all  will 
be  well.  Margredel  may  mope,  and  look  glum,  and 
cry  as  much  as  she  pleases,  uncle  will  remain  as  firm  as 
a.  rock.  The  very  look  of  the  artilleryman  would  throw 
him  into  a  towering  rage.  It’s  unfortunate  that  he 
should  have  to  be  beaten  again,  but  it's  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  for  everybody.” 

And  thinking  in  this  way,  I  took  heart  again.  I  even  . 
laughed  a  little  now  and  then  when  she  passed  her  hand 
over  my  hair.  What  can  you  expect  ?  A  falling  man  will 
catch  at  any  twig  that  comes  in  his  way,  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  think  whether  it  will  bear  his  weight  or  not. 

Up  to  the  evening  before  the  fete  Margredel  was 
most  gracious  in  her  manner  towards  me.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  on  this  evening,  about  six  o’clock,  a  few 
minutes  before  supper,  as  1  was  sitting  thinking,  with 
my  head  against  the  clock-case  and  my  legs  crossed, 
listening  to  the  tic-tac  of  the  pendulum  and  the  crackling 
of  the  kitchen  fire,  suddenly  Margredel  came  in  her 
short  petticoat  and  bodice,  her  arms  bare,  and  made  a 
sign  to  me  to  follow  her,  in  order  not  to  disturb  Uncle 
Conrad,  who  was  reading  the  Limping  Messenger,  at 
the  corner  of  the  table,  with  his  spectacles  on  his  nose 
and  his  eyes  wide  open.  I  followed  her,  and  when  she 
had  closed  the  door,  she  showed  me,  in  the  first  place, 
her  tarts  and  beignets  ranged  neatly  on  the  shelves  of 
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the  dresser,  and  as  I  was  looking  at  them,  she  led  rne 
opposite  a  plate  ol  kiichlf/i  powdered  with  fine  sugar, 
saying — 

“  Look,  Kasper,  I  made  these  for  j’oii,  and  yet  you 
don’t  look  pleased  !” 

“  For  me,  M.irgreJel  ?”  said  I  softly. 

“Yes,  yes,  for  you,”  cried  she  ;  “expressly  for 
yourself !  You  surely  don’t  doubt  what  I  tell  you  ?” 

Then,  not  knowing  what  to  say  in  reply,  I  sat  down 
by  the  fireside,  where  Mother  Catherina  was  coming  and 
going,  lifting  off  the  lids  of  the  saucepans,  and  began  to 
cat  the  beignets,  whilst  in  spite  of  myself  the  tears 
trickled  down  my  cheeks. 

I  said  to  myself — “  She  loves  me  still !”  and  I  thought 
the  beignets  the  most  delicious  1  ever  .ate. 

Margredel  h.ad  gone  away  to  lay  the  cloth.  When 
she  returned  1  smiled  .at  her,  and  taking  her  hand — 

“Ah!  Margredel,”  cried  I,  “there’s  something  I 
have  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for.” 

“  What  is  it  ?”  said  she,  quite  surprised. 

“Oh  !  no,  no  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  now.  Some  other 
time — some  other  time  1” 

I  was  thinking  that  I  had  done  wrong  in  suspecting 
her  of  deceiving  me,  and  that  is  what  made  me  ask  her 
pardon.  She  looked  at  me.  I  didn’t  know  whether  at 
the  moment  she  guessed  my  thoughts,  but  she  blushed 
and  said  — 

“  Come  in,  Kasper  ;  supper  is  on  the  table.  Father 
is  waiting  for  you.” 

“  Oh  I  how  good  those  beignets  were  I”  exclaimed  I. 
“  I  am  not  in  the  least  hungry  now.” 

“  Come,  come,  be  off  out  of  this  I”  said  Mother  Cathe¬ 
rina,  laughing  ;  “we  don’t  want  any  men  here.” 

And  I  returned  to  the  salle  and  took  my  seat  at  the 
table  with  more  confidence  than  I  had  felt  for  a  long 
time. 

“  Waldhorn  is  in  the  village,”  said  Uncle  Conrad  to 
me  the  moment  I  sat  down.  “  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
he  called  here  to  see  you  this  afternoon  whilst  you  were 
out  taking  a  w.alk  in  the  Reeberg.  He  expects  you  this 
evening  at  the  Three  Pigeons  with  the  whole  orchestra. 
To-morrow  you  will  earn  two  crowns  at  least,  Kasper-, 
the  next  day  as  much,  and  so  on  till  the  last  day  of  the 
fete.  It’s  not  a  bad  trade  playing  the  clarionet.” 

Then  he  added,  laughing — 

“  The  two  arpents  are  getting  on,  my  boy.  Take 
courage !” 

As  he  said  this  I  felt  as  if  a  great  weight  were  lifted 
off  my  breast — as  if  I  had  awakened  out  of  some  frightful 
dream. 

No  sooner  was  supper  ended  than  I  ran  over  to  the 
Three  Pigeons,  where  Waldhorn  was  w’aiting  for  me. 
All  our  comrades  were  there,  their  trombones  and 
French  horns  hanging  on  the  walls.  We  shook  hands, 
and  calling  for  a  chope  or  two  of  wine  we  began  to  talk 
of  business.  It  was  arranged  that  we  should  perform 
at  two  of  the  tables  d'hote  the  following  day,  from  one 
till  three,  and  that  after  vespers  we  should  play  for 
dancing  at  the  Madame  Hiitte.  Waldhorn  had  already 
secured  the  job. 

I  returned  home  about  ten  o’clock.  Uncle  Conrad 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  Margredel  and  Catherina  Vogel 


were  still  busy  with  their  preparations.  I  took  a  peep 
at  Margredel  as  I  passed,  through  the  kitchen  window, 
then  mounted  to  my  bedroom,  where,  having  got  into 
bed,  I  slept  till  near  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning — 
a  thing  wlrich  hadn’t  happened  to  me  for  six  weeks 
before. 

It  was  the  noises  of  the  firir,  the  squeaking  of  the 
wooden  trumpets,  the  cries  of  the  booth-keepers  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  different  games,  that  at  length  awoke 
me.  I  leaped  out  of  bed  in  high  spirits,  and  having 
slipped  on  my  pantaloons  I  opened  my  window.  The 
weather  was  magnificent,  the  air  was  filled  with  sun¬ 
shine.  The  flag  was  floating  over  the  Madame  Hiitte, 
the  people  were  threading  their  way  amongst  the  stalls, 
or  making  the  circuit  of  the  crockery  and  other  articles 
spread  out  on  the  green,  purchasing,  bargaining,  and 
gazing  at  tl’e  goods  arranged  in  tempting  array  on  the 
shelves.  The  players  were  already  gathered  in  groups 
round  the  rampo,  and  all  down  the  street,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  rows  of 
country  carts,  and  the  great  waggons,  with  ladder-like 
sides,  peculiar  to  the  district,  all  crowded  with  three- 
cornered  hats,  red  waistcoats,  embroidered  head-gear, 
little  short  cherry-coloured  petticoats,  and  rosy  laughing 
faces. 

You  will  readily  imagine  that  on  this  day,  when 
Yeri-Hans  was  expected,  I  didn’t  forget  to  make  myself 
as  smart  as  I  could.  Eight  days  before,  when  returning 
from  Munster,  I  had  bought  expressly  for  the  occasion 
a  new  shirt,  embroidered  with  red  on  the  collar  and 
front,  the  very  handsomest  that  could  be  got  for  love  or 
money  -,  this  1  put  on.  I  also  put  on  my  gold  earrings, 
a  silver  brooch  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  in  the  bosom  of 
my  shirt,  my  embroidered  shoulder-straps,  as  broad  as 
my  hand,  my  green  coat  with  bright  copper  buttons,  and 
my  high  boots. 

I  felt  happy  in  taking  all  this  p.ains  with  my  dress  :  I 
was  thinking  of  Margredel.  I  fancied  she  would  see 
that  I  was  handsomer  than  the  artilleryman,  and  this 
idea  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes.  From  time  to  time 
I  sat  down  to  think  and  listen  to  what  was  going  on 
below.  There  was  a  great  noise  of  people  coming  and 
going  and  talking  together  in  the  large  salle,  and  every 
moment  Uncle  Conrad’s  loud  voice  could  be  heard 
welcoming  his  guests. 

“  Ha  !  Good  day,  Mr.  Burgomaster.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
It’s  a  real  pleasure  to  see  you  I  This  is  fine  weather  we 
have  got  now.  Why,  Madame  Seypel,  positively  you 
are  growing  younger  every  day  I” 

“  Oh  I  Mr.  Stavolo,  Mr.  Stavolo  !” 

“  It’s  the  real  truth.  Ah  I  Madame  Seypel,  you  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  good  old  times,  some  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  now,  when  I  used  to  dance  the  Lutzelstein 
Hopscr  with  you.  He  !  he  !  he  !” 

'Fhen  they  laughed  and  took  their  seats,  as  I  could 
hear  from  the  scraping  of  chairs  on  the  floor.  Mcail- 
while  I  listened  ;  I  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass  I 
brushed  my  hat  with  my  sleeve.  I  was  always  afraid 
of  finding  a  speck  somewhere  or  other  on  my  dress. 

Outside,  the  hum  of  the  merrymakers  in  the  fair  grew 
louder  and  louder.  I  had  left  my  room  door  open,  and 
the  smell  of  the  aniseed  tarts,  the  pies,  and  the  kuchlen 
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came  up  the  stairs.  It  had  just  struck  eleven,  and  I 
felt  surprised  that  Ycri-Hans  had  not  yet  made  his 
appearance.  I  had  heard  uncle  say  once  or  twice  to 
Margredcl  on  the  stairs — 

“  That  rascal  isn’t  here  yet !  Can  he  mean  to  play  mo 
a  trick  ?  If  he  isn’t  here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we’ll 
sit  down  quietly  to  dinner  without  troubling  our  heads 
about  him.” 

I  could  see  from  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  he  was 
getting  angry.  Margredel  said  nothing.  I  laughed 
inwardly,  and  was  about  to  go  down,  when  all  at  once 
uncle  cried  out — 

“  There  he  is  !” 

I  had  already  my  foot  in  the  lobby,  but  at  this  excla¬ 
mation  of  my  uncle’s  a  strange  feeling  came  over  me.  I 
went  back  into  my  room,  and  peeping  cautiously  from  the 
window,  I  saw  in  front  of  the  house,  just  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps,  Ycri-Hans  mounted  on  a  fine  dappled  grey 
horse,  with  a  skin  like  silk,  and  a  beautiful  long  tail, 
which  he  kept  whisking  about.  He  had  on  his  magni¬ 
ficent  artillery  uniform,  and  his  shako,  with  two  bright 
copper  cannons  crossed  in  front  and  a  red  plume  above, 
which  gave  him  a  superb  appearance.  Picture  to  your¬ 
self  this  martial-looking  man,  mounted  on  his  grey 
charger,  that  pawed  the  ground  and  champed  flic  bit 
with  impatience,  and  all  along  the  railing  Uncle  Con¬ 
rad’s  guests  leaning  over  the  balustrade  to  welcome  him. 
Margredel,  with  bare  arms,  in  a  little  headdress  of 
blue  silk,  and  embroidered  chemise,  her  checks  as  red 
as  cherries,  and  her  eyes  sparkling ;  the  fat  burgomaster, 
raising  his  hat  and  puffing  out  his  stomach  like  a  bull¬ 
finch  ;  Mrs.  Councillor  Seypel,  smiling  with  an  agree¬ 
able  air,  with  her  great  quilted  cap  perched  on  the  back 
of  her  hc.ad,  her  withered  cheeks,  sharp  nose,  and  the 
waist  of  her  gown  more  than  half-way  up  her  back 
Mr.  Preceptor  Reinhart,  Father  Bremer  and  his  two 
tall  red-haired  daughters  Lotchen  and  Credcle,  old 
Meriane,  Orchel,  and  Cathcrina  Vogel — picture  to  your¬ 
self  all  these  people  leaning  over  each  other’s  shoulders, 
and  all  round,  the  good  wives  of  the  neighbourhood 
collected  at  the  windows,  and  the  crowds  of  people  in 
the  fair  turning  round  to  gaze  on  the  sight.  This  is 
what  I  saw,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  Mar¬ 
gredel  would  ccrminly  be  dazzled  by  this  fine  uniform, 
and  that  my  clothes  would  look  nothing  beside  it,  which 
put  me  in  a  sad  state  of  trouble.  I  was  in  a  sort  of 
way  ashamed  of  myself ;  I  would  have  liked  to  hide 
somewhere,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  myself,  my  grief  and 
vexation  kept  me  nailed  to  the  spot. 

Uncle  Stavolo,  with  his  broad-brimmed  beaver  orn.a- 
mented  with  a  blue  ribbon,  his  broad  shoulders  almost 
bursting  through  his  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  his  face 
beaming  with  smiles,  had  just  run  down  the  steps  into 
the  street,  .and  was  standing  gazing  at  the  artilleryman 
.  from  head  to  heel,  with  the  greatest  admiration,  shak- 
»^ng  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  exclaiming — 

“  You  are  welcome,  Yeri-Hans,  you  are  heartily 
welcome  !  There’s  no  enmity  between  us,  I  hope  ?” 

“  Lnmity  between  us,  Mr.  Stavolo  ?”  said  the  other, 
in  a  laughing,  cheerful  way.  “  Never !  Since  our 
encounter  at  Kirschberg  I  love  and  esteem  you  more 
than  ever.” 


“  That’s  right !”  said  uncle  ;  '  I  am  glad  to  he  ir  it. 
The  table  is  laid  for  dinner.  You  are  just  in  time.” 

Then  Yeri,  looking  up,  saw  Margredel,  and  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“  Yourservant,  Miss  Margredel.  Handsomer,  fresher, 
and  more  graceful  than  ever,  I  see  !  Ah,  Mr.  Stavolo, 
you  may  be  a  proud  man  !” 

“Oh!  Mr.  Yeri,”  replied  the  innocent  Margredel, 

“  I’m  quite  sure  you  don’t  believe  a  word  of  what  you 
are  saying  !” 

“I  I  1  believe  a  thousand  times  more  than  I  say,” 
cried  the  artilleryman,  his  eyes  beaming  with  undis¬ 
guised  admiration. 

'I'hen  he  saluted  the  other  personages  of  the  company 
by  raising  his  hand  to  his  kepi,  and,  leaping  to  the 
ground,  he  gave  his  horse’s  bridle  to  Councillor  Spitz, 
who  appeared  flattered  at  the  honour,  and  began  to 
laugh  like  an  old  magpie,  with  his  mouth  grinning  froiu 
ear  to  ear.  Oh  !  the  baseness  of  men  I  'I’o  think  of  a 
municipal  ccnmcillor  doing  such  a  thing  I  If  Orchel  had 
not  come  forward  to  take  the  bridle  and  lead  the  horse 
off  to  the  stable,  I  verily  believe  Mr.  Spitz  would  have 
held  it  to  all  eternity. 

As  for  me,  seeing  Yeri-Hans  coming  up  the  steps, 

I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  downst.airs,.  in 
order  to  avoid  causing  any  scandal  in  the  house,  for  if 
I  had  not  made  my  appearance  at  table.  Uncle  Conrad 
would  have  insisted  on  knowing  the  reason.  I  went 
down,  therefore,  and  Ycri-Hans,  meeting  me  in  the 
kitchen,  cried — 

“  Hallo  I  Is  it  you,  Kasper  ?  How  goes  it,  Kasper, 
my  boy  f” 

You  mav  imagine  my  indignation  at  being  addressed 
in  this  familiar  wav  bv  a  scoundrel  like  that,  but  as  he 
held  out  his  hand,  I  was  of  course  obliged  to  take  it, 
and  to  say  in  reply — 

“  Why,  pretty  well,  Yeri ;  I  feel  quite  well,  thank  you.” 

“  'Fhat’s  right.  I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  he,  laughing, 
and  showing  his  great  white  teeth. 

We  entered  the  sallv  just  as  Cathcrina  Vogel  made 
her  appearance  from  the  kitchen  with  an  immense- 
smoking  soup-tureen.  Yeri-Hans  twirled  up  the  ends 
of  his  moustache,  and  said,  as  it  speaking  to  himself — 

“  I’m  as  hungry  as  a  hawk.” 

And  as  I  passed  behind  him,  I  thought,  “  I  wish  you 
had  a  bellyful  of  good  drubbing  !” 

“  Hey!  Yeri,  Yeri,  this  way,”  cried  uncle,  pointing 
to  the  end  of  the  table ;  “  sit  here  beside  me  !  The 
others  can  find  wh.atcver  places  they  choose.” 

Yeri  seemed  to  think  it  c]uite  natural  that  he  should 
have  the  place  of  honour.  He  took  his  scat  beside 
Uncle  Conrad,  and  the  other  guests  seated  themselves 
wherever  they  fancied.  As  for  me,  I  got  near  the 
window  at  the  back,  beside  Madame Scypel,  who  talked 
very  little,  and  old  Omacht,  who  said  scarcely  anything. 
In  the  state  of  mind  I  was  in  this  place  exactly  suited 
me.  1  could  scarcely  help  bursting  out  crying,  and  yet 
I  was  obliged  to  put  a  good  face  on  it  and  eat  some¬ 
thing.  As  for  Margredel,  she  never  gave  me  a  look. 
My  handsome  embroidered  shirt,  my  green  coat,  my 
gold  earrings,, were  all  thrown  away.  Uncle  Conrad 
and  his ‘daughter  had  eyes  for  no  one  but  Ycri-Hans. 
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ANOTHER  GOSSIP  ABOUT  DICKENS. 


Dickens  haJ  timed  our  visit  to  his  countr3-house 
in  Kent,  and  arranged  that  we  should  appear  at 
Gad’s  Hill  with  the  nightingales.  Arriving  at  the  Higham 
Station,  on  a  bright  June  day  in  1869,  we  found  his 
stout  little  pony  ready  to  take  us  up  the  hill ;  and  before 
we  had  proceeded  far  on  the  road,  the  master  himself 
came  out  to  welcome  us  on  the  way.  He  looked  brown 
and  hearty,  and  told  us  ho  had  passed  a  breezy  morning 
writing  in  the  chalet.  We  had  parted  from  him  only  a 
few  days  before  in  London,  but  I  thought  the  country 
air  had  already  begun  to  exert  its  strengthening  influence 
— a  process  he  said  which  commonly  set  in  the  moment 
he  reached  his  garden-gate. 

It  was  ten  years  since  I  had  seen  Gad’s  Hill  Place, 
and  I  observed  at  once  what  extensive  improvements 
had  been  made  during  that  period.  Dickens  had  in¬ 
creased  his  estate  by  adding  quite  a  large  tract  of  land 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  a  beautiful  meadow 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  He  had  connected  the  front 
lavn,  by  a  passage-way  running  under  the  road,  with 
beautifully-wooded  grounds,  on  which  was  erected  the 
Swiss  chalet,  a  present  from  Fechter.  The  old  house, 
too,  had  been  greatly  improved,  and  there  was  an  air 
of  assured  comfort  and  ease  about  the  charming  estab¬ 
lishment.  No  one  could  surpass  Dickens  as  a  host ; 
and  as  there  were  certain  household  rules  (hours  for 
meals,  recreation,  &c.),  he  at  once  announced  them,  so 
that  visitors  never  lost  any  time  “wondering”  when 
this  or  that  was  to  happen. 

Lunch  over,  we  were  taken  round  to  see  the  dogs, 
and  Dickens  gave  us  a  rapid  biographical  account  of 
each  as  we  madc^  acquaintance  with  the  whole  colony. 
One  old  fellow,  who  had  grown  superannuated  and 
nearly  blind,  raised  himself  up  and  laid  his  great  black 
head  against  Dickens’s  breast  as  if  he  loved  him.  All 
were  spoken  to  with  pleasant  words  of  greeting,  and  the 
whole  troop  seemed  wild  with  joy  over  the  master’s 
visit.  “Linda ’’put  up  her  shaggy  paw  to  be  shaken 
at  parting ;  and  as  we  left  the  dog-houses,  our  host  told 
us  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  his  favourite  friends. 

Dickens’s  admiration  of  Hogarth  was  unbounded,  and 
he  had  hung  the  stairca  e  landing  up  from  the  hall  of 
Ids  house  with  fine  old  impressions  of  the  great  master’s 
best  works.  Observing  our  immediate  interest  in  these 
pictures,  he  seemed  greatly  jilcaseJ,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  point  out  in  his  graphic  way  what  had  struck 
his  own  fancy  most  in  Hogarth’s  genius.  He  had  made 
a  study  of  the  painter’s  thought  as  displayed  in  these 
works,  and  his  talk  about  the  artist  was  delightful.  He 
used  to  say  he  never  came  down  the  stairs  without 
pausing  with  new  wonder  over  the  fertility  of  the  mind 
that  had  conceived  and  the  hand  that  had  executed  these 
powerful  pictures  of  human  life ;  and  I  cannot  forget 
with  what  fen  id  ehergy  and  feeling  he  repeated  one 
day,  as  we  were  standing  together  on  the  stairs  in  front 
of  the  Hogarth  pictures.  Dr.  Johnson’s  epitaph  on  the 
painter: — 


“  Tlie  liiiiiil  of  him  here  torpid  lie's, 

Timt  drew  the  essential  form  of  graee; 

Here  eloswl  in  death  the  attentive  eyes 
Tliat  saw  the  manners  in  the  face.” 

Every  day  we  had  out-of-door  games,  such  as 
“  Bowls,”  “  Aunt  Sally,”  and  the  like,  Dickens  leading 
off  with  great  spirit  and  fun.  Billiards  came  after 
dinner,  and  during  the  evening  we  had  charades  and 
dancing.  There  was  no  end  to  the  new  divertisements 
our  kind  host  was  in  the  habit  of  proposing,  so  that 
constant  cheerfulness  reigned  at  Gad’s  Hill.  He  went 
into  his  work-room,  as  he  called  it,  soon  after  breakfast, 
and  wrote  till  twelve  o’clock  ;  then  he  came  out,  ready 
for  a  long  walk.  The  country  about  Gad’s  Hill  is 
admirably  adapted  for  pedestrian  exercise,  and  we  went 
forth  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  for  a  stretcher.  Twelve, 
fifteen,  even  twenty  miles  were  not  too  much  for 
Dickens,  and  many  a  long  tramp  we  have  had  over  the 
hop  country  together.  Chatham,  Rochester,  Cobham 
Park,  Maidstone — anywhere,  out  under  the  open  sky 
and  into  the  free  air !  Then  Dickens  was  at  his  best, 
and  talked.  Swinging  his  blackthorn  stick,  his  lithe 
figure  sprang  forward  over  the  ground,  and  it  took  a 
practised  pair  of  legs  to  keep  alongside  of  his  voice.  In 
these  expeditions  I  heard  from  his  own  lips  delightful 
reminiscences  of  his  early  days  in  the  region  we  were 
then  traversing,  and  charming  narratives  of  incidents 
connected  with  the  writing  of  his  books. 

Dickens’s  association  with  Gad’s  Hill,  the  city  of 
Rochester,  the  road  to  Canterbury,  and  the  old  cathedral 
town  itself,  dates  back  to  his  earliest  yer,“s.  In  David 
Copperfichl,  the  most  autobiographic  of  all  his  books, 
we  find  him,  a  little  boy  (so  small,  that  the  landlady  is 
called  to  peer  over  the  counter  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  tiny  lad  who  possesses  such  a  “  spirit  ”),  trudging 
over  the  old  Kent  Road  to  Dover. 

“I  sec  myself,”  he  writes,  “as  evening  closes  in, 
coming  over  the  bridge  at  Rochester,  footsore  and  tired, 
and  eating  bread  that  I  had  bought  for  supper.  One  or 
two  little  houses,  with  the  notice,  ‘  Lodgings  for  Tra¬ 
vellers,’  hanging  out,  had  tempted  mc;  but  I  was  afraid 
of  spending  the  few  pence  I  had,  and  was  even  more 
afraid  of  the  vicious  looks  of  the  trampers  I  had  met  cr 
overtaken.  I  sought  no  shelter,  therefore,  but  the  sky-, 
and  toiling  into  Chatham — which  in  that  night’s  aspect 
is  a  mere  dream  of  chalk,  and  drawbridges,  and  mast¬ 
less  ships  in  a  muddy  river,  roofed  like  Noah’s  arks — 
crept,  at  last,  upon  a  sort  of  grass-grown  battery  over¬ 
hanging  a  lane,  where  a  sentry  walked  to  and  fro. 
Here  I  lay  down  near  a  cannon;  and,  happy  in  thj 
society  of  the  sentry’s  footsteps,  though  he  knew  no' 
more  of  my  being  above  him  than  the  boys  at  Salem 
House  had  known  of  my  lying  by  the  wall,  slept  soundly 
until  morning.” 

Thus  early  he  noticed  “  the  trampers  ”  that  infest 
the  old  Dover  Road,  and  observed  them  in  their  num¬ 
berless  gipsy-like  variety  ;  thus  early  he  looked  lovingly 
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on  Gad’s  Hill  Place,  and  wished  it  might  be  his  own, 
if  he  ever  grew  up  to  be  a  man.  His  earliest  memories 
were  filled  with  pictures  of  the  endless  hop-grounds  and 
orchards,  and  the  little  child  “  thought  it  all  extremely 
beautiful !” 

Through  the  long  years  of  his  short  life  he  was 
always  consistent  in  his  love  for  Kent  and  the  old  sur¬ 
roundings.  When  the  after  days  came  and  while  travel¬ 
ling  abroad,  how  vividly  the  childish  love  returned  ! 
As  he  passed  rapidly  over  the  road  on  his  way  to 
France  he  once  wrote : — 

“  Midway  between  Gravesend  and  Rochester  the 
widening  river  was  -bearing  the  ships,  white-sailed  or 
black-smoked,  out  to  sea,  when  I  noticed  by  the  way- 
side  a  very  queer  small  boy. 

“  ‘  Halloa !’  said  I  to  the  very  queer  small  boy, 
‘  where  do  you  live  ?’ 

“  ‘  At  Chatham,’  says  he. 

“  ‘  What  do  you  do  there  ?’  said  I. 

“  ‘  I  go  to  school,’  says  he. 

“  I  took  him  up  in  a  moment,  and  we  went  on. 
Presently  the  very  queer  small  boy  says — 

“  ‘  This  is  Gad’s  Hill  we  are  coming  to,  where  Falsta'f 
went  out  to  rob  those  travellers,  and  ran  away.’ 

“  ‘  You  know  something  about  I'alstatF,-  eh  ?’  said  I. 

“  ‘  All  about  him,’  said  the  very  queer  small  boy.  ‘  I 
am  old  (I  am  nine),  and  I  read  all  sorts  of  books.  But 
do  let  us  stop  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  look  at  the 
house  there,  if  you  please  !’ 

“  ‘  You  admire  that  house  ?’  said  I. 

“  ‘  Bless  you,  sir,’  said  the  very  queer  small  boy, 
‘  when  I  was  not  more  than  half  as  old  as  nine,  it  used 
to  be  a  treat  for  me  to  be  brought  to  look  at  it.  And 
now  I  am  nine,  I  come  by  myself  to  look  at  it.  And 
ever  since  I  can  recollect,  my  father,  seeing  me  so  fond 
of  it,  has  often  said  to  me,  “  If  you  were  to  be  very 
persevering  and  were  to  work  hard,  you  might  some 
day  come  to  live  in  it.”  Though  that’s  impossible !’ 
said  the  very  queer  small  boy,  drawing  a  low  breath, 
and  now  staring  at  the  house  out  of  window  with  all 
his  might. 

“  I  was  rather  annoyed  to  be  told  this  by  the  very 
queer  small  boy ;  for  that  house  happens  to  be  my  house, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  what  he  said  was 
true.” 

What  stay-at-home  is  there  who  does  not  know  the 
Bull  Inn  at  Rochester,  from  which  Mr.  Tupman  and 
Mr.  Jingle  attended  the  ball,  Mr.  Jingle  wearing  Mr. 
Winkle’s  coat  ^  or  who  has  not  seen  in  fancy  the 
“  gipsy-tramp,”  the  “  show-tramp,”  the  “  cheap  Jack,” 
the  “tramp-children,”  and  the  “Irish  hoppers”  all 
passing  over  “the  Kentish  Road,  bordered”  in  their 
favourite  resting-place  “  on  cither  side  by  a  wood,  and 
having  on  one  hand,  between  the  road-dust  and  the 
trees,  a  skirting  patch  of  grass  Wild  flowers  grow 
in  abundance  on  this  spot,  and  it  lies  high  and  airy,  with 
the  distant  river  stealing  steadily  away  to  the  ocean,  like 
•a  man’s  life.” 

Sitting  in  the  beautiful  chalet  during  his  later  years, 
and  watching  this  same  river  stealing  away  like  his  own 
life,  he  never  could  find  a  harsh  word  for  the  tramps, 
and  many  and  many  a  one  has  gone  over  the  road 


rejoicing  because  of  some  kindness  received  from  his 
hands.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  protect  a  house 
exposed  as  this  was  to  these  wild  rovers,  several  dogs 
being  kept  in  the  stable-yard,  and  the  large  outer  gates 
locked.  But  he  seldom  made  an  excursion  in  any 
direction  without  finding  some  opportunity  to  benefit 
them.  One  of  these  many  kindnesses  came  to  the  public 
ear  during  the  last  summer  of  his  life.  He  was  dressing 
in  his  own  bedroom  in  the  morning,  when  he  saw  two 
Savoyards  and  two  bears  come  up  to  the  FalstatF  In.i 
opposite.  While  he  was  watching  the  odd  company 
two  English  bullies  joined  the  little  party  and  insistec 
upon  taking  the  muzzles  off  the  two  bears  in  order  tc 
have  a  dance  with  them. 

“  At  once,”  said  Dickens,  “  I  saw  there  would  be 
trouble,  and  I  watched  the  scene  with  the  greatest 
anxiety.  In  a  moment  I  saw  how  things  were  going, 
and  without  delay  I  found  myself  at  the  gate.  I  called 
the  gardener  by  the  way,  but  he  managed  to  hold  him¬ 
self  at  a  safe  distance  behind  the  fence.  I  put  the 
Savoyards  instantly  in  a  secure  position,  asked  the  bullies 
what  they  were  at,  forced  them  to  muzzle  the  bears 
again,  under  threat  of  sending  for  the  police,  and  ended 
the  whole  affair  in  so  short  a  time  that  I  was  not  missed 
from  the  house.  Unfortunately,  while  I  was  covered 
with  dust  and  blood,  for  the  bears  had  already  attacked 
one  of  the  men  when  I  arrived,  I  heard  a  carriage  roll 
by.  I  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  but  the  report 
in  the  foreign  journals  which  startled  and  shocked  my 
friends  so  much  came  probably  from  the  occupants  of 
that  vehicle.  Unhappily,  in  my  desire  to  save  the  men, 
I  entirely  forgot  the  dogs,  and  ordered  the  bears  to  be 
carried  into  the  stable-yard  until  the  scuffle  should  be 
over,  when  a  tremendous  tumult  arose  between  the 
bears  and  the  dogs.  Fortunately  we  were  able  to 
separate  them  without  injury,  and  the  whole  was  so 
soon  over  that  it  was  hard  to  make  the  family  believe, 
when  I  came  in  to  breakfast,  that  anything  of  the  kind 
had  gone  forward.” 

It  was  the  newspaper  report,  causing  anxiety  to  some 
absent  friends,  which  led,  on  inquiry,  to  this  rehearsal 
of  the  incident. 

Who  does  not  know  Cobham  Park  ?  Has  Dickons 
not  invited  us  there  in  the  old  days  to  meet  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick,  who  pronounced  it  “  delightful! — thoroughly  de¬ 
lightful,”  while  “  the  skin  of  his  expressive  countenance 
was  rapidly  peeling  off*  with  exposure  to  the  sun  ?” 
Has  he  not  invited  the  world  to  enjoy  the  loveliness  of 
its  solitudes  with  him,  and  peopled  its  haunts  for  us 
again  and  again  ? 

Our  first  nal  visit  to  Cobham  Park  was  on  a  summer 
morning  when  Dickens  walked  out  with  us  from  his 
own  gate,  and,  strolling  quietly  along  the  road,  turned 
at  length  into  what  seemed  a  rural  wooded  pathway. 
At  first  we  did  not  associate  the  spot  in  its  spring  fresh¬ 
ness  with  that  morning  after  Christmas  when  he  had 
supped  with  the  “  Seven  Poor  Travellers,”  and  lain 
awake  all  night  with  thinking  of  them  -,  and  after  parting 
in  the  morning  with  a  kindly  shake  of  the  hand  all 
round,  started  to  walk  through  Cobham  woods  on  his 
way  towards  London.  Then  on  his  lonely  road,  “  the 
mists  began  to  rise  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  and  the 
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sun  to  shine ;  and  as  I  went  on,”  he  writes,  “  through 
the  bracing  air,  seeing  the  hoar  frost  sparkle  everywhere, 

I  felt  as  if  all  nature  shared  in  the  joy  of  the  great 
Birthday.  Going  through  the  woods,  the  softness  of 
my  tread  upon  the  mossy  ground  and  among  the  brown 
leaves  enhanced  the  Christmas  sacredness  by  which  I 
felt  surrounded.  As  the  whitened  stems  environed  me, 

I  thought  how  the  Founder  of  the  time  had  never  raised 
Ills  benignant  hand  save  to  bless  and  heal,  except  in  the 
case  of  one  unconscious  tree.” 

Now  we  found  ourselves  on  the  same  ground,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  full  beauty  of  the  summer-time.  'Fhe 
hand  of  Art  conspiring  with  Nature  had  planted  rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  as  if  in  their  native  soil  beneath  the  forest 
trees.  They  were  in  one  universal  flame  of  blossoms, 

as  far  as  tlte  eye  could  see.  Lord  and  Lady  D - , 

the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  of  neighbours,  were 
absent ;  there  was  not  a  living  figure  besides  ourselves 
to  break  the  solitude,  and  we  wandered  on  and  on  with 
the  wild  birds  for  companions  as  in  our  native  wilder¬ 
nesses.  By-and-by  we  came  near  Cobham  Hall,  with 
its  fine  lawns  and  far-sweeping  landscape,  and  workmen 
and  gardeners,  and  a  general  air  of  summer  luxury. 
But  to-day  we  were  to  go  past  the  hall  and  lunch  on  a 
green  slope  under  the  trees  (was  it  Just  the  spot  where 
Air.  Pickwick  tried  the  cold  punch  and  found  it  satis¬ 
factory  ?  I  never  liked  to  ask !),  and  after  making  the 
old  woods  ring  with  the  clatter  and  clink  of  our  noon¬ 
tide  meal,  mingled  with  floods  of  laughter,  were  to 
come  to  the  village,  and  to  the  very  inn  from  which  the 
disconsolate  Mr.  Tupman  wrote  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  after 
his  adventure  with  Miss  Wardle.  There  is  the  old 
sign,  and  here  we  are  at  the  Leather  Bottle,  Cobham, 
Kent.  “  There’s  no  doubt  whatever  about  that.” 
Dickens’s  modesty  would  not  allow  him  to  go  in,  so 
we  made  the  most  of  an  outside  study  of  the  quaint  old 
place  as  we  strolled  by ;  also  of  the  cottages,  whose 
inmates  were  evidently  no  strangers  to  our  party,  but 
were  cared  for  by  them  as  Knglish  cottagers  are  so  often 
looked  after  by  the  kindly  ladies  in  their  neighbourhood. 
And  there  was  the  old  churchyard,  “  where  the  dead 
had  been  quietly  buried  ‘  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope’ 
which  Christmas-time  inspired.”  There  too  were  the 
children,  whom,  seeing  at  their  play,  he  could  not  but 
be  loving,  remembering  who  had  loved  them  !  One 
party  of  urchins  swinging  on  a  gate  reminded  us  vividly 
of  Collins,  the  painter.  Here  was  his  composition  to 
the  life.  Every  lover  of  rural  scenery  must  recall  the 
little  fellow  on  the  top  of  a  five-barred  gate  in  the 
picture  Collins  painted,  known  widely  by  the  fine 
engraving  made  of  it  at  the  time.  And  there  too  were 
the  blossoming  gardens,  which  now  shone  in  their  new 
garments  of  resurrection.  The  stillness  of  midsummer 
noon  crept  over  everything  as  we  lingered  in  the  sun 
and  shadow  of  the  old  village.  Slowly  circling  the  hall, 
we  came  upon  an  avenue  of  lime-trees  leading  up  to  a 
stately  doorway  in  the  distance.  The  path  was  over¬ 
grown,  birds  and  squirrels  were  hopping  unconcernedly 
over  the  ground,  and  the  gates  and  chains  were  rusty 
with  disuse.  “  This  avenue,”  said  Dickens,  as  we 
leaned  upon  the  wall  and  looked  into  its  cool  shadows, 
“  is  never  crossed  except  to  bear  the  dead  body  of  the 


lord  of  the  hall  toMts  last  resting-place;  a  remnant  of 

superstition,  and  one  Lord  and  Lady  D - would  be 

glad  to  do  away  with,  but  the  villagers  would  never 
hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  would  consider  it  ccrt.ain 
death  to  any  one  who  should  go  or  come  through  this 
entrance.  It  would  be  a  highly  unpopular  movement 
for  the  present  occupants  to  attempt  to  uproot  this 
absurd  idea,  and  they  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  it 
for  the  time.” 

It  was  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  Cobham  village  that 
we  explored  the  “  College,”  an  old  foundation  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  for  the  aged  poor  of  both  sexes, 
luich  occupant  of  the  various  small  apartments  was 
sitting  at  his  or  her  door,  which  opened  on  a  grassy 
indosure  with  arches  like  an  abandoned  cloister  of 
some  old  cathedral.  Such  a  motley  society,  brought 
together  under  such  unnatural  circumstances,  would  of 
course  interest  Dickens.  He  seemed  to  take  a  profound 
plea’sure  in  wandering  about  the  place,  which  was 
evidently  filled  with  the  associations  of  former  visits  in 
his  own  mind.  He  was  usually  possessed  by  a  child¬ 
like  eagerness  to  go  to  any  spot  which  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  it  was  best  to  visit,  and  quick  to  come  away, 
but  he  lingered  long  about  this  leafy  old  haunt  on  that 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Of  Cobham  Hall  itself  much  might  he  written  with¬ 
out  conveying  the  smallest  idea  of  its  peculiar  interest 
to  this  generation.  The  terraces,  and  lawns,  and  cedar- 
trees,  and  deer-park,  the  names  of  Edward  III.  and 
Elizabeth,  the  fiunous  old  Cobhams  and  their  long  line 
of  distinguished  descendants,  their  invaluable  pictures 
and  historic  chapel,  have  all  been  the  common  property 
of  the  past  and  of  the  present.  But  the  air  of  comfort 
and  hospitality  difFused  about  the  place  by  the  present 
owners  belongs  exclusively  to  our  time,  and  a  little 
Swiss  chfilet  removed  from  Gad’s  Hill,  standing  not  far 
from  the  great  house,  will  always  connect  the  name  of 
Charles  Dickens  with  the  place  he  loved  so  well.  The 
chalet  has  been  transferred  thither  as  a  tribute  from  the 
Dickens  family  to  the  kindness  of  their  friends  and 
former  neighbours.  We  could  not  fail  to  think  of  the 
connection  his  name  would  always  have  with  Cobham 
Hall,  though  he  was  then  still  by  our  side,  and  the  little 
chiller  yet  remained  embowered  in  its  own  green  trees 
overlooking  the  sail-dotted  Medway  as  it  flowed  towards 
the  Thames. 

'Fhe  old  city  of  Rochester,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  as  being  particularly  well  known  to  all  Mr. 
Pickwick’s  admirers,  is  within  walking  distance  from 
Gad’s  Hill  Place,  and  was  the  object  of  daily  visits  from 
its  occupants.  'Fhe  ancient  castle,  one  of  the  best  ruins 
in  England,  as  Dickens  loved  to  say,  because  less  has 
been  done  to  it,  rises  with  rugged  walls  precipitously 
from  the  river.  It  is  wholly  unrestored ;  just  enough 
care  has  been  bestowed  to  prevent  its  utter  destruction, 
but  otherwise  it  stands  as  it  has  stood  and  crumbled 
from  year  to  year.  We  climbed  painfully  up  to  the 
highest  steep  of  its  loftiest  tower,  and  looked  down  on 
the  wonderf  ul  scene  spread  out  in  the  glory  of  a  summer 
sunset.  Below,  a  clear  trickling  stream  flowed  and 
tinkled  as  it  has  done  since  the  rope  was  first  lowered 
in  the  year  800  to  bring  the  bucket  up  over  the  worn 
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stones  which  still  remain  to  attest  the  fact.  How  happy 
Dickens  was  in  the  beauty  of  that  scene  !  What  delight 
he  took  in  rebuilding  the  old  place,  with  every  legend 
of  which  he  proved  himself  familiar,  and  repeopling  it 
out  of  the  storehouse  of  his  fancy  !  “  Here  was  the 

kitchen,  and  there  the  dining-hall !  How  frightfully 
dark  they  must  have  been  in  those  days,  with  such 
small  slits,  for  windows,  and  the  fireplaces  without 
chimneys !  There  were  the  galleries  ;  this  is  one  of 
the  four  towers  ;  the  others,  you  will  understand,  cor¬ 
responded  with  this  ;  and  now,  if  you’re  not  diz/y,  we 
will  come  out  on  the  battlements  for  the  view  !”  Up 
we  went,  of  course,  following  our  cheery  leader  until 
vve  stood  among  the  topmost  wall-flowers,  which  were 
waving  yellow  and  sweet  in  the  sunset  air.  East  and 
west,  north  and  south,  our  eyes  traversed  the  beautiful 
garden  land  of  Kent,  the  land  Shakspeare  also  loved  and 
made  immortal.  Below  lay  the  city  of  Rochester  on 
one  hand,  and  in  the  heart  of  it  an  old  inn  where  a 
carrier  was  even  then  getting  out,  or  putting  in,  horses 
and  waggon  for  the  night.  “  That  is  the  inn  with  the 
new  chimney,”  said  Dickens,  “  over  which  Charles's 
Wain  was  seen  to  rise  by  the  carrier  at  ‘  four  by  the 
day,’  as  Shakspeare  tells  us  in  King  Henry  IT.  I  dis¬ 
covered  it  as  I  was  walking  into  Rochester  one  morning 
at  the  same  hour,  and  saw  the  constellation  in  that  very 
position.”  The  chimney  looks  old  enough  by  this  time, 
and  we  fancy  travellers  fare  no  better  at  the  inn  now 
than  when  Shakspeare  has  described  their  entertainment 
in  his  play.  Improvement  has  not  kept  pace  with  time 
in  Rochester,  but  our  feet  are  allowed  to  walk  and  our 
minds  to  dwell  where  he  walked  and  his  mind  so  often 
dwelt  in  his  marvellous  earthly  course. 

Below,  on  the  other  side,  was  the  river  Medway, 
from  whose  depths  the  castle  once  rose  steeply.  Now 
t  the  debris  and  perhaps  also  a  slight  swerving  of  the  river 
from  its  old  course  have  left  a  rough  margin,  over  which 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  an  ascent.  Rochester 
Bridge,  too,  is  here,  and  the  “  windy  hills  ”  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  Chatham,  and  be¬ 
yond,  the  Thames,  with  the  sunset  tingeing  the  many- 
coloured  sails.  We  were  not  easily  persuaded  to  descend 
from  our  picturesque  vantage-ground  ;  but  the  master’s 
hand  led  us  gently  on  from  point  to  point,  until  we  found 
ourselves,  before  we  were  aware,  on  the  grassy  slope  out¬ 
side  the  castle  wall.  Besides,  there  was  the  cathedral 
to  be  visited,  and  the  tomb  of  Richard  Watts,  “  with 
the  effigy  of  worthy  Master  Richard  starting  out  of  it 
like  a  ship’s  figure-head.” 

After  seeing  the  cathedral,  we  went  along  the  silent 
High-street,  past  queer  Elizabethan  houses  with  endless 
gables  and  fences  and  lattice-windows,  until  we  came  to 
Watts’s  Charity,  the  house  of  entertainment  for  six  poor 
travellers.  The  establishment  is  so  familiar  to  all  lovers 
of  Dickens  through  his  description  of  it  in  the  article  en¬ 
titled  “  Seven  Poor  Travellers”  among  his  “  Uncom- 
mericial”  papers,  that  little  is  left  to  be  said  on  that  sub- 
•  ject,  except  perhaps  that  no  autobiographic  sketch  ever 
gave  a  more  faithful  picture,  a  closer  portrait,  than  is 
there  conveyed. 

Dickens’s  fancy  for  Rochester,  and  his  numberless  as¬ 
sociations  with  it,  have  left  traces  of  that  city  in  almost 


everything  he  wrote.  From  the  time  when  Mr.Snodgrass 
first  discovered  the  castle  ruin  from  Rochester  Bridge, 
to  the  last  chapter  of  Edivin  Drood,  we  observe  hints  of 
the  city’s  quaintness  or  silence  ;  the  unending  pavements, 
which  go  on  and  on  till  the  wisest  head  would  be  puzzled 
to  know  where  Rochester  ends  and  where  Chatham 
begins  ;  the  disposition  of  Father  Time  to  have  his  own 
unimpeded  way  therein,  and  of  the  grey  cathedral 
towers  which  loom  up  in  the  background  of  many  a 
sketch  and  tale.  Rochester,  too,  is  on  the  way  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  Dickens’s  best-loved  cathedral,  the  home  of  Agnes 
Wickfield,  the  sunny  spot  in  the  life  and  memory  of 
David  Coppcrfield.  David  was  particularly  small,  as  we 
are  told,  when  he  first  saw  Canterbury,  but  he  was 
already  familiar  with  Roderick  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle^ 
Hnmprey  Clinker,  Tom  Jones,  The  Ticar  of  ITakifield, 
Don  (ftixote,  Gil  Bias,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  came 
out,  as  he  says,  a  glorious  host,  to  keep  him  company. 
Naturally,  the  calm  old  place,  the  green  nooks,  the 
beauty  of  the  cathedral,  possessed  a  better  chance  with 
him  than  with  many  others,  and  surely  no  one  could 
have  loved  them  more.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  the 
crowning-point  of  the  summer  holidays  was  “  a  pilgri¬ 
mage  to  Canterbury.” 

'Fhe  sun  shone  from  end  to  end  through  the  day  when 
he  chose  to  carry  us  thither.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
whole  house  was  astir ;  large  hampers  were  packed, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  clad  in  gay  midsummer  at¬ 
tire,  and  soon  after  breakfast,  huge  carriages  with  four 
horses,  and  postillions  with  red  coats  and  top-boots,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  olden  time,  were  drawn  up  before  the 
door.  Presently  we  were  moving  lightly  over  the  road, 
the  hop-vines  dancing  on  the  poles  on  either  side,  the 
orchards  looking  invitingly  cool,  the  oast-houses  fanning 
with  their  wide  arms,  the  river  glowing  from  time  to 
time  through  the  landscape.  We  made  such  a  clatter 
passing  through  Rochester,  that  all  the  main  street 
turned  out  to  see  the  carriages,  and,  being  obliged  to 
stop  the  horses  a  moment,  a  shopkeeper,  desirous  of 
discovering  Dickens  among  the  party,  hit  upon  the 
wrong  man,  and  confused  a  humble  individual  among 
the  company  by  calling  a  crowd,  pointing  him  out  as 
Dickens,  and  making  him  the  mark  of  eager  eyes.  This 
incident  seemed  very  odd  to  us  in  a  place  he  knew  so 
well.  On  we  clattered,  leaving  the  echoing  street  be¬ 
hind  us,  on  and  on  for  many  a  mile,  until  noon,  when, 
finding  a  green  wood  and  clear  stream  by  the  roadside, 
we  encamped  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees  in  a  retired 
spot  for  lunch.  Again  we  went  on,  through  quaint  towns 
and  lonely  roads,  until  we  came  to  Canterbury,  in  the 
yellow  afternoon.  The  bells  for  service  were  ringing  as 
we  drove  under  the  stone  archway  into  the  soundless 
streets.  The  whole  town  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  simul¬ 
taneous  nap,  from  which  it  was  aroused  by  our  horses’ 
hoofs.  Out  the  people  ran  at  this  signal  into  the  street, 
and  we  were  glad  to  descend  at  some  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  thus  leaving  the  excitement  behind' 
us.  We  had  been  exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun 
all  day,  and  the  change  into  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral 
was  refreshing.  Service  was  going  forward  as  we  en¬ 
tered  ;  we  sat  down,  therefore,  and  joined  our  voices 
with  those  of  the  choristers.  Dickens,  with  tireless  ob- 
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servation,  noted  how  sleepy  and  inane  were  the  faces  ot 
many  of  the  singers,  to  whom  this  beautiful  service  was 
but  a  sickening  monotony  of  repetition.  The  words, 
too,  were  gabbled  over  in  a  manner  anj’thing  but  im¬ 
pressive.  He  was  such  a  downright  enemy  to  form,  as 
substituted  for  religion,  that  any  dash  of  untruth  or  un¬ 
reality  was  abhorrent  to  him.  When  the  last  sounds 
died  away  in  the  cathedral  we  came  out  again  into  the 
cloisters,  and  sauntered  about  until  the  shadows  fell 
over  the  beautiful  inclosure.  We  were  hospitably  en¬ 
treated,  and  listened  to  many  an  historical  tale  of  tomb 
and  stone  and  grassy  nook  ;  but  under  all  we  were  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  heart  of  our  companion,  who  had  so  often 
wandered  thither  in  his  solitude,  and  was  now  re-read¬ 
ing  the  stories  these  urns  had  prepared  for  him. 

During  one  of  his  winter  visits,  he  says  (in  Copper- 
field) 

“  Coming  into  Canterburj’,  I  loitered  through  the  old 
streets  with  a  sober  pleasure  that  calmed  my  spirits  and 
eased  my  heart.  There  were  the  old  signs,  the  old  names 
over  the  shops,  the  old  people  sen  ing  in  them.  It  ap¬ 
peared  so  long  since  I  had  been  a  schoolboy  there,  that 
I  wondered  the  place  was  so  little  changed,  until  I  re¬ 
flected  how  little  I  was  changed  myself.  .Strange  to  say, 
that  quiet  influence  which  was  inseparable  in  my  mind 
from  Agnes  seemed  to  pervade  even  the  city  where  she 
dwelt.  The  venerable  cathedral  towers,  and  the  old 
jackdaws  and  rooks,  whose  airy  voices  made  them  more 
retired  than  perfect  silence  would  have  done ;  the  battered 
gateways,  once  stuck  full  with  statues,  long  thrown  down 
and  crumbled  away,  like  the  reverential  pilgrims  who 
had  gazed  upon  them  ;  the  still  nooks,  where  the  ivied 
growth  of  centuries  crept  over  gabled  ends  and  ruined 
walls  ;  the  ancient  houses  the  pastoral  landscape  of 
field,  orchard,  and  garden— everywhere,  in  everything, 
I  felt  the  same  serene  air,  the  same  calm,  thoughtful, 
softening  spirit.” 

Walking  away  and  leaving  Canterbury  behind  us  for 
ever,  we  came  again  into  the  voiceless  streets,  past  a 
“  very  old  house  bulging  out  over  the  road  .... 
quite  spotless  in  its  cleanliness,  the  old-fashioned  brass 
knocker  on  the  low,  arched  door,  ornamented  with 
carved  garlands  of  fruit  and  flowers,  twinkling  like  a 
star,”  the  very  house,  perhaps,  “  with  angels  and  cor¬ 
ners  and  carvings  and  mouldings,”  where  David  Cop- 
perfield  was  sent  to  school.  We  were  turned  off  with 
a  laughing  reply  when  we  ventured  to  accuse  this  par¬ 
ticular  house  of  being  //.'e  one,  and  were  told  there  were 
several  that  “  would  do  which  was  quite  true,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  quaint,  more  satisfactory  to  all, 
from  the  lovers  of  Chaucer  to  the  lovers  of  Dickens, 
than  this  same  city  of  Canterbury.  The  sun  had  set  as 
we  rattled  noisily  out  of  the  ancient  place  that  night,  and 
along  the  high  road,  which  was  quite  novel  in  its  even¬ 
ing  aspect.  There  was  no  lingering  now  ;  on  and  on 
we  went,  the  postillions  flying  up  and  down  on  the  backs 
of  the  huge  horses,  their  red  coats  glancing  in  the  occa¬ 
sional  gleams  of  wayside  lamps,  fire-flies  making  the 
orchards  shine,  the  sunset  lighting  up  vast  clouds  that 
lay  across  the  western  sky,  and  the  whole  scene  filled 
with  evening  stillness.  When  we  stopped  to  change 
horses,  the  quiet  was  almost  oppressive.  Soon  after 


nine  we  espied  the  welcome  lantern  of  Gad’s  Hill  Place 
and  the  open  gates.  And  so  ended  Dickens’s  last  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Canterbury. 

There  was  another  interesting  spot  near  Gad’s  Hill 
Place,  which  was  one  of  Dickens’s  haunts,  and  this  was 
the  “  Druid-stone,”  as  it  is  called,  at  Maidstone.  This 
is  within  walking  distance  of  his  house,  along  a  breezy 
hillside  road,  which  we  remember  blossomy  and  wavy 
in  the  summer  season,  with  open  spaces  in  the  hedges 
where  one  may  look  over  wide  hilly  slopes,  and  at  t'mes 
come  upon  strange  cuts  down  into  the  chalk  which 
pervades  this  district.  We  turned  into  a  lane  from  the 
dusty  road,  and,  following  our  leader  over  a  barred 
gate,  came  into  wide  grassy  fields  full  of  summer’s 
bloom  and  glory.  A  short  walk  farther  brought  us  to 
the  Druid-stone,  which  Dickens  thought  to  be,  from 
the  fitness  of  its  position,  simply  a  vantage-ground  chosen 
by  priests — whether  Druid  or  Christian  of  course  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say — from  which  to  address  a 
multitude.  The  rock  served  as  a  kind  of  background 
and  sounding-board,  while  the  beautiful  sloping  of  the 
sward  upward  from  the  speaker  made  it  an  excellent 
position  for  out-of-door  discourses.  On  this  day  it  was 
only  a  blooming  solitude,  where  the  birds  had  done  all 
the  talking,  until  we  arrived.  It  was  a  fine  afternoon 
haunt,  and  one  worthy  of  a  visit,  apart  from  the  asso¬ 
ciations  which  make  the  place  dear. 

One  of  the  weirdest  neighbourhoods  to  Gad’s  Hill, 
and  one  of  those  most  closely  associated  with  Dickens, 
is  the  village  of  Cooling.  A  cloudy  day  proved  well 
enough  for  Cooling  ;  indeed,  was  undoubtedly  chosen 
by  the  adroit  master  of  hospitalities  as  being  a  fitting  sky 
to  show  the  dark  landscape  of  Great  Expectations.  The 
pony-carriage  went  thither  to  accompany  the  walking 
party  and  carry  the  baskets  ;  the  whole  way,  as  we  re¬ 
member,  leading  on  among  narrow  lanes  where  heavy 
carriages  were  seldom  seen.  We  are  told  in  the  novel, 
“  On  every  rail  and  gate,  wet  lay  clammy,  and  the  marsh 
mist  was  so  thick  that  the  wooden  finger  on  the  post 
directing  people  to  our  village — a  direction  which  they 
never  accepted,  for  they  never  came  there — was  invisible 
to  me  until  I  was  close  under  it.”  The  lanes  certainly 
wore  that  aspect  of  never  being  accepted  as  a  way  of 
travel ;  but  this  was  a  delightful  recommendation  to  our 
walk,  for  summer  kept  her  own  way  there,  and  grass 
and  wild-flowers  were  abundant.  It  was  already  noon, 
and  low  clouds  and  mists  were  lying  about  the  earth 
and  sky  as  we  approached  a  forlorn  little  village  on  the 
edge  of  the  wide  marshes  described  in  the  opening  of 
the  novel.  This  was  Cooling,  and  passing  by  the  few 
cottages,  the  decayed  rectory,  the  straggling  buildings, 
we  came  at  length  to  the  churchyard.  It  took  but  a 
short  time  to  make  us  feel  at  home  there,  with  the 
marshes  on  one  hand,  the  low  wall  over  which  Pip  saw 
the  convict  climb  before  he  dared  to  run  away  ;  “  the 
five  little  stone  lozenges,  each  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
long  ....  sacred  to  the  memory  of  five  little  brothers 
....  to  which  I  hail  been  indebted  for  a  belief 
that  they  had  all  been  born  on  their  backs,  with  their 
hands  in  their  trousers  pockets,  and  had  never  taken 
them  out  in  this  state  of  existence  all  these  points, 
combined  with  the  general  dreariness  of  the  landscape. 
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thp  far-strctching  marshes,  and  the  distant  sea-line, 
soon  revealed  to  us  that  this  was  Pip’s  country,  and  we 
might  momently  expect  to  see  the  convict’s  head,  or  to 
hear  the  clank  of  his  chain,  over  that  low  wall. 

We  were  in  the  churchyard  now,  having  left  the 
pony  within  eye-shot,  and  taken  the  baskets  along  with 
us,  and  were  standing  on  one  of  those  very  lozenges, 
somewhat  grass-grown  by  this  time,  and  deciphering 
the  inscriptions.  On  tiptoe  we  could  get  a  wide  view 
of  the  marsh,  with  the  wind  sweeping  in  a  lonely  limit¬ 
less  way  through  the  tall  grasses.  Presently  hearing 
Dickens’s  cheery  call,  we  turned  to  see  what  he  w'as 
doing.  He  had  chosen  a  good  flat  gravestone  in  one 
corner  (the  corner  farthest  from  the  marsh  and  Pip’s 
little  brothers  and  the  expected  convict),  had  spread  a 
wide  napkin  thereupon  after  the  fashion  of  a  domestic 
dinner-table,  and  was  rapidly  transferring  the  contents 
of  the  hampers  to  that  point.  .The  horrible  whimsi¬ 
cality  of  trying  to  eat  and  make  merry  under  these  de¬ 
plorable  circumstances,  the  tragi-comic  character  ot  the 
scene,  appeared  to  take  him  by  surprise.  He  at  once 
threw  himself  into  it  (as  he  says  in  Coppcrficld  he  was 
wont  to  do  with  anything  to  which  he  had  laid  his 
hand)  with  fantastic  eagerness.  Having  spread  the 
table  after  the  most  approved  style,  he  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared  behind  the  wall  for  a  moment,  transformed 
himself  by  the  aid  of  a  towel  and  napkin  into  a  first- 
class  head-waiter,  reappeared,  laid  a  row  of  plates  along 
the  top  of  the  wall,  as  at  a  bar-room  or  eating-house, 
again  retreated  to  the  other  side  with  some  provisions, 
and,  making  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  stand  up  to  the 
wall,  went  through  the  whole  play  with  most  entire 
gravity. 

When  we  had  wound  up  with  a  good  laugh  and 
were  again  se.ated  together  on  the  grass  around  the 
table,  we  espied  two  wretched  figures,  not  the  convicts 
this  time,  although  we  might  have  easily  persuaded  our¬ 
selves  so,  but  only  tramps  gazing  at  us  over  the  wall 
from  the  marsh  side  as  they  approached,  and  finally 
sitting  down  just  outside  the  churchyard  gate.  They 
looked  wretchedly  hungry  and  miserable,  and  Dickens 
said  at  once,  starting  up,  “  Come,  let  us  offer  them  a 
glass  of  wine  and  something  good  for  lunch.”  He  was 
about  to  carry  them  himself,  when  what  he  considered 
a  happy  thought  seemed  to  ? trike  him.  ‘'Ten  shall 
carry  it  to  them,”  he  said,  turning  to  one  of  the  ladies  ; 
“  it  will  be  less  like  a  charity  and  more  like  a  kindness 
if  one  of  you  should  speak  to  the  poor  sou’s  !”  This 
was  so  much  in  character  for  him,  who  stopped  always 
to  choose  the  most  delicate  way  of  doing  a  kind  deed, 
that  the  memory  of  this  little  incident  remains,  while 
much,  alas  !  of  his  wit  and  wisdom  have  vanished  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  reproducing.  We  feasted  on  the 
satisfaction  the  tramps  took  in  their  lunch,  long  after 
our  own  was  concluded  ;  and  seeing  tliem  well  olf  on 
theii;  road  again,  took  up  our  own  way  to  Gad’s  Hill 
riacp.  How  comfortable  k  looked  on  our  return  ;  how 
beautifully  the  afternoon  gleams  of  sunshine  shone  upon 
the  holly-trees  by  the  porch  ;  how  we  turned  away  from 
the  door  and  went  into  the  jdayground,  where  we 
bowled  on  the  green  turf,  until  the  tall  maid  in  her 
spotless  cap  was  seen  bringing  in  the  five-o’clock  tea 
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thitherward  ;  how  the  dews  and  the  setting  sun  warned 
us  at  last  we  must  prepare  for  dinner  and  liow  Dickens 
played  longer  and  harder  than  any  one  of  the  company, 
scorning  the  idea  of  tea  at  that  hour,  and  beating  his 
ball  instead,  quite  the  youngest  of  the  company  up  to 
the  last  moment ! — all  this  returns  with  vivid  distinct¬ 
ness  as  I  write  these  inadequate  words. 

Many  days  and  weeks  passed  over  after  those* 
sunny  June  days  were  ended  before  we  were  to  see 
Dickens  again.  Our  meeting  then  was  at  the  station  in 
I.ondon,  on  our  way  to  G.ad’s  Hill  once  more.  He  was 
always  early  .at  a  railway  station,  he  said,  if  only  to  save 
himself  the  unnecessary  and  wasteful  exciteinent  hurry 
commonly  produces  ;  and  so  he  came  to  meet  us  wltli  a 
cheery  manner,  as  if  care  were  shut  up  in  some  desk  or 
closet  he  had  left  behind,  and  he  were  ready  to  make 
the  day  a  gay  one,  whatever  the  sun  might  say  to  it. 
A  small  roll  of  manuscript  in  his  hand  led  him  soon  to 
confess  that  a  new  story  was  already  begun  ;  but  this 
communication  was  made  in  the  utmost  confidence,  as  if 
to  account  for  any  otherwise  unexplainable  ab,senccs, 
physically  or  mentally,  from  our  society,  which  migl.t 
occur,  lint  there  were  no  gaps  during  that  autumn 
afternoon  of  return  to  Gad’s  Hill.  He  told  us  how 
summer  had  brought  him  no  vacation  this  year,  and 
only  two  days  of  recreation.  One  of  those,  he  said, 
was  spent  with  his  family  at  “  Rosherville  Gardens,” 
“  the  place,”  as  a  huge  advertisement  informed  us,  “  to 
spend  a  happy  day,”  His  curiosity  with  regard  to  all 
entertainments  for  the  people,  he  said  to  us,  carried  him 
thither,  and  he  seemed  to  have  been  amused  and  re¬ 
warded  by  his  visit.  He  said  the  previous  Sund.iy  had 
found  him  in  London  ;  he  was  anxious  to  reach  Gad’s 
Hill  before  the  .afternoon,  but  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  he  must  walk  nine  miles  to  a  way  station,  which  lie 
did.  Coming  to  the  little  village,  he  inquired  where  the 
station  was,  and  being  shown  in  the  wrong  direction, 
walked  calmly  down  .i  narrow  road  which  did  not  lead 
there  at  all.  “  On  I  went,”  he  said,  “  in  the  perfect 
snnshiiK',  over  yellow  leaves,  without  even  a  wandering 
breeze  t.)  break  the  silence,  when  suddenly  1  came  upon 
three  or  lour  antique  wooden  houses  standing  under 
trees  on  the  borders  of  a  lovely  stream,  and  a  little 
farther,  upon  an  ancient  doorway  to  a  gram!  hall,  per¬ 
haps  the  home  of  some  bishop  of  the  olJ.en  time.  The 
road  came  to  an  end  there,  and  I  was  obliged  to  retrace 
my  steps ;  but  anything  more  entirely  peaceful  and 
beautiful  in  its  aspect  on  that  autumnal  day  than  tliis 
retreat,  forgotten  by  the  world,  1  almost  never  saw.” 

Once  more  we  recall  a  morning  at  Gad’s  Hill,  a  soft 
white  haze  over  everything,  and  the  yellow  sun  burning 
through.  'Lhe  birds  were  singing,  and  beauty  and 
calm  pervaded  the  whole  scene.  We  strayed  through 
Cobham  Park  and  saw  the  lovely  vistas  through  the 
autumnal  haze ;  once  more  we  reclined  in  the  cool 
chidet  in  the  afternoon,  and  watched  the  vessels  going 
and  coming  upon  the  ever-moving  river.  Suddenly  all 
has  vani.shed  and  now,  neither  spring  nor  autumn,  nor 
flowers  nor  birds,  nor  dawn  nor  sunset,  nor  the  ever- 
mv)ving  river,  can  be  the  same  to  any  of  us  again.  We 
have  ;'.ll  drifted  down  upon  the  river  of  Time,  and  one 
has  already  sailed  oat  into  the  illimitable  ocean. 
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THE  LILY-BUD. 


I  hadn’t  seen  their  baby  yet, 

And  I  didn’t  dare  to  go ; 

For  Andrew  and  me  were  at  daggers’  p’ints — 
We’d  quarrelled  about  a  hoe. 

It  was  the  most  ridic’lous  thing, 

And  neither  one  wa’n’t  right ; 

But  he  was  a  perfect  mule,  and  I 
Jest  wouldn’t  give  in  a  mite. 

And  so  it  went  on,  from  week  to  week. 

Till  bimeby  ’twas  a  year  ; 

And  the  way  we’d  twisted  and  turned  to  keep 
From  speakin’  was  rather  queer. 

We  used  to  go  through  each  other’s  fields, 
A-drawin’  coal  or  lime  ; 

And  now  ’twas  kind  o’  tormentin’  work 
To  go  round  every  time. 

I  was  determined  to  stick  it  out. 

And  gloried  in  my  pluck  ; 

But  I  didn’t  seem  to  have,  that  year. 

My  usual  run  of  luck. 

The  cattle  died  with  a  new  disease, 

And  the  bugs  got  into  the  wheat ; 

1  swear,  it  comes  ruther  tough  on  a  man 
When  he  can’t  raise  enough  to  eat ! 

Andrew  he  had  his  losses  too ; 

Of  course  it  wa’n’t  my  fault ; 

But  we  kind  o’  suspected  each  other,  you  know. 
Of  throwin’  pisened  salt. 

And  all  ’bout  what  ?  Jest  nothin’  at  all ; 

I  could  punch  myself  for  a  fool ; 

But  they  say  when  the  devil  gets  into  a  man 
You  needn’t  send  him  to  school. 

Huldy  was  all  the  sister  I  had. 

And  I  loved  her  hearty  enough 

(Some  love,  like  gold,  is  refined  away. 

But  the  purest  is  in  the  rough). 

And  when  I  heard  of  her  little  one. 

Though  I  acted  the  reg’lar  bear. 

I’ll  be  hanged  if  my  heart  didn’t  give  me  the  lie 
When  I  said  I  didn’t  care. 


I  forbid  my  Sue  to  go,  even  then. 

But  ’twa’n’t  of  no  consequence. 

For  I  ketched  her  time  and  time  agen 
A-climbin’  their  medder  fence. 

I  don’t  know  why  I  didn’t  storm. 

But  I  wouldn’t  pertend  to  see. 

Although  I  was  riled  in  the  inner  man. 

And  she  know’d  it  as  well  as  me. 

Time  passed  on,  and  I  heard  her  say 
The  child  was  amazin’  cute. 

“  Any  smarter  ’n  others  ?"  I  thought ; 

But  I  kept  confounded  mute. 

I  wa’n’t  to  be  trapped  in  that  sort  o’  way. 

And  I  buckled  my  wrath  up  tight  -, 

And,  woman-like,  she  understood. 

And  kind  o’  sighed  at  the  sight. 

From  that  very  time — I  can’t  explain — 

But  a  feelin’  got  hold  o’  me 

(IfF  d  seen  the  same  in  a  woman.  I’d  said 
’Twas  pure  curiosity), 

A  desperate  longin’  to  see  that  child  ; 

It  bothered  me  in  my  sleep  ; 

And,  at  last.  I’ll  be  blamed  if  I  didn’t  go  there 
On  the  sly,  and  risk  takin’  a  peep. 

Andrew  was  gone,  and  Huldy  was  out 
At  work  in  her  dairy  yet  -, 

And  I  tiptoed  in  as  mean  as  a  dog. 

And  lifted  the  skeeter  net. 

It  lay  with  its  sweet  hands  on  its  breast — 

My  1  I  can’t  give  you  no  idee  ; 

But  it  seemed  like  an  angel  from  heaven  had  dropped 
A  lily-bud  down  to  me. 

I  trembled  all  over  :  you  see  I  forgot 
That  a  man  must  be  strong  and  brave ; 

And  I  thought  of  the  one  that  years  ago 
I  had  follered  away  to  her  grave ; 

And  while  I  was  thinkin’  it  opened  its  eyes. 

And  reached  out  its  arms,  and  smiled  ; 

And  I  hugged  it  close,  for  I  verily  b’lievcd 
’Twas  my  own  little  angel  child. 


All  of  a  sudden — I  never  knew  how — 

There  was  Andy  and  Huldy  and  Sue, 

And  the  women  were  cryin’  and  kissin’  me  so 
I  was  puzzled  to  see  my  way  through  ; 

When  Andy  spoke  up,  with  a  shake  in  his  voice, 

“  Come,  give  us  your  hand,  old  boy 
And  we  clinched  with  a  grip  that  we’ll  never  regret. 
And  there  wasn’t  no  end  to  the  joy. 
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A  WIFE  BY  WAGER. 


ON  a  sunny  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  August,  1756, 
a  gaily-dressed  young  gentleman  of  evident  rank 
and  wealth,  apparently  about  twenty-three  years  old, 
sat  in  the  doorway  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence,  languidly 
surveying  the  passers-by,  and  occasionally  vouchsafing  a 
nod  of  recognition  to  some  noble  cavalier,  or  graciously 
waving  from  his  perfumed  handkerchief  a  sentimental 
salutation  to  some  lively  beauty  of  high  estate  or  doubtful 
fitme.  So  very  inert  and  imperturbable  was  this  gaily- 
dressed  young  gentleman,  that  it  seemed  that  nothing 
could  disturb  his  dainty  suavity  ;  but  suddenly,  and 
without  apparent  cause,  his  eyes  were  lighted  with  a 
feeble  expression  of  vexation,  and,  by  a  petulant  move¬ 
ment,  he  thrust  back  his  chair  as  if  anxious  to  avoid 
observation. 

The  object  that  kindled  this  momentary  spark  of  ani¬ 
mation  was  a  tall,  broad-chested  man,  whose  appearance, 
as  he  sauntered  along  the  promenade,  casting  glances  of 
contempt,  which  might  or  might  not  be  sincerely  felt,  at 
the  fashionable  vanities  which  surrounded  him,  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  majority  of  strollers  on 
that  summer  afternoon.  His  dress,  though  neat,  was 
simple,  and  almost  sombre,  being  destitute  of  any  species 
of  decoration.  His  step  was  bold  and  vigorous,  and,  in 
his  indifference  to  the  gay  panorama  which  glided  past 
him,  he  held  his  chin  so  high  in  the  air  that  the  listless 
young  gentleman  hoped  he  might,  in  his  loftiness,  over¬ 
look  him  with  the  rest. 

But  possibly  the  new-comer’s  unconsciousness  may 
not  have  been  so  absolute  as  he  endeavoured  to  make  it 
appear  •,  or  possibly  his  attention  may  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  attracted  by  the  sounds  of  mirth  issuing  from 
the  famous  cafe.  At  any  rate,  as  he  approached  it,  he 
turned  his  head,  and  ga/ing  a  moment  at  the  first-named 
gentleman,  exclaimed — 

“  Ah,  my  little  Fronsacquin,  is  it  really  you  r” 

The  “  little  Fronsacquin  ”  rose  with  a  vapid  smile, 
from  which  every  trace  of  annoyance  had  vanished.  To 
be  associated,  even  by  a  title  of  questionable  compliment, 
with  that  social  hero,  the  Due  de  Fronsac,  whose  nimble 
caperings  had  been  the  admiration  of  Young  France  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  was  sufficient  to  banish  from  his 
mind  any  other  thoughts  but  those  of  proud  complacency 
and  self-content.  He  welcomed  his  interrogator  with 
all  the  ardour  of  which  he  was  capable.  That  is  to  say, 
he  lifted  his  hat  with  one  effort,  inclined  his  body  with 
a  second,  and  motioned  to  a  vacant  chair  beside  him 
with  a  third,  after  which  he  sank  back  exhausted. 
Rallying  presently,  he  said — 

“  You  are  soon  back  again,  M.  de  Montalvan.” 

“  Yes,  M.  de  Berniers,  our  part  of  the  fighting  is  over 
for  the  present.” 

“'Then  why  not  leave  off  your  fighting  dress  ?”  said 
M.  de  Berniers.  “  You  look  as  if  you  knew  nothing 
of  the  age  we  are  living  in.” 

“  My  friend,  we  live  in  an  age  when  nobody  occupies 
himself  with  anything  but  the  pleasures  of  life.  One  of 


the  pleasures  of  my  life  is  to  wear  a  soldier’s  dress  ;  and 
you  very  well  know  the  reason  why.” 

“  Don’t  snarl,  M.  de  Montalvan.  Yes,  I  remember 
the  reason  now.  Never  mind.  Some  wine ;  and  tell 
me  about  the  great  duke.  Is  he  really  as  gallant  in  the 
field  as  in  the  boudoir 

“  Hum.  The  great  Duke  de  Richelieu  looked  on 
with  remarkable  bravery  while  we  took  St.  Philippe. 
Yes,  now  that  the  salons  refuse  him  for  a  hero,  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  must  make  a  place  for  him  in  the  camp.” 

“  Ah  !  I  have  heard  why  you  begrudge  theMarechal 
his  fame.  But  it  matters  very  little  ;  even  Madame  de 
Pompadour  has  given  him  her  acclamations  at  last.” 

“  She  knows  when  to  hide  her  hatreds  and  how  to 
cherish  them.  But  that’s  a  dull  subject,  M.  de  Berniers  ; 
give  me  news  of  home.  The  queen  ?” 

“  More  virtuous  than  ever.” 

‘‘  And  the  kin 2  ?” 

“  Less.” 

“  Impossible !” 

“  Quite  true.” 

“  Some  more  wine,  then.  And  the  Pompadour  r” 

“  Cold,  but  still  powerful.” 

“I  have  heard,”  said  M.  de  Montalvan,  lowering  his 
voice,  “  strange  talcs  about  the  Parliament — that  it  holds 
secret  meetings,  and  that  the  court  should  keep  itself 
prepared  for  some  unexpected  action.” 

“  Bah  !”  said  M.  de  Berniers,  with  a  laugh,  or  rather 
a  gentle  inarticulate  murmur  of  mockery  ;  “  put  asi.le 
those  notions,  my  dear  M.  de  Montalvan.  There  is  no 
power  on  earth  can  move  the  court  of  France.” 

“  Good  !  And  the  theatres  r" 

“  Intolerable.  La  Clairon  has  done  something  in  a 
play  by  M.  de  Voltaire — a  play  stolen  from  a  Chinese 
tragedy.  The  Orphan  of  Tchao.  He  calls  it  The  Orphan 
of  Chinn.  It  is  dreary  stuff.  I  wonder  if  our  well- 
beloved  king  could  not  be  induced  to  keep  hi.  de  Vol¬ 
taire’s  plays  in  exile,  as  well  as  M.  de  Voltaire  himself.” 

“Precisely,”  said  M.  de  Montalvan.  “Some  more 
wine.” 

“  And  yet,”  said  M.  de  Berniers,  whose  usually  pale 
face  was  flushed  by  the  repeated  draughts  of  Burgundy 
with  which  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  stimulate  him¬ 
self  to  the  effort  of  conversation,  “  and  yet  Madlle.  de 
Tervillc,  they  say,  will  hear  of  nothing  but  M.  de  Vol¬ 
taire.  We  shall  quarrel  finely  .about  that,  for  one  thing.” 

And  his  eyes  gleamed  with  what  would  have  been 
amusement  if  they  had  been  capable  of  so  definite  an 
expression. 

“  Madlle.  de  Tcrville!”  said  M.  de  Montalvan  in  some 
surprise,  which,  however,  the  other  did  not  observe ; 
“  do  you  know  her  ?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“  Is  it  possible  r” 

“  All  about  her.” 

“  Tell  me,  how  docs  she  look  ?” 

“  Ah,  now  you  ask  too  much.  I  have  never  seen  .icr.” 
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But  you  say - ” 

“  That  I  know  all  about  her.  Yes,  I  am  to  wed  her 
in  six  weeks.” 

“  The  devil  and  St.  Philippe  !” 

“  I  don’t  wonder  you  are  astonished,  my  dear  Do 
Montalvan.  It’s  quite  throwing  myself  away  to  marry 
any  woman  at  my  time  of  life.  I'hink  how  many  ad¬ 
ventures  I  shall  lose.  I  never  intended  to  be  married 
until  I  had  risen  to  something  like  the  glory  of  Riche¬ 
lieu.  Imagine  having  two  beauties  fight  a  duel  for  you, 
for  example !  Richelieu  w'as  only  twenty-two  when 
Mesdames  de  Nesle  and  de  Polignac  fought  for  his 
favour.  I  am  twenty-three,  and  no  woman  ever  fought 
for  me.  At  least,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.” 

“  Courage,  De  Berniers  if  you  had  lived  in  Riche¬ 
lieu’s  day  you  would  hav'e  had  forty  duels  upon  your 
account  instead  of  one.” 

“  Qiiite  likely.  The  age  has  degenerated.  Some 
wine,  De  Montalvan.  Yes,  the  affair  was  arranged  by 
our  relatives.  Contiguous  estates ;  enormous  dot.  I 
know  ver\-  little  about  it  myself,  except  that  I  am  the 
victim.  Apropos^'  added  M.  de  Berniers,  as  energeti¬ 
cally  as  was  consistent  with  his  sense  of  what  a  disciple 
of  Fronsac  owed  himself,  “  you  are  at  leisure.  The 
contract  is  to  be  signed  early  in  September.  Come  to  Brit- 
nmy,  and  help  me  through.  They  say  Brittany  is  a  fine 
country.  I  have  never  seen  it,  though  I  have  a  chateau 
there.  W  ill  you  come  ?” 

De  Montalvan  looked  keenly  at  his  companion,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  detect  some  hidden  meaning  in  these 
last  words,  drank  some  more  wine,  and  remained  silent. 

“  Come,  De  Montalvan,  an  answ^er.” 

M.  de  Montalvan  scowled,  and  drank  again.  He  a]-)- 
peared  to  be  considering  in  what  manner  he  could  most 
readily  make  himself  offensive  to  M.  de  Berniers.  Pre¬ 
sently  he  remarked,  in  a  tone  which  was  intended  to  bo 
deeply  satirical,  but  which  his  frequent  imbibitions  ren¬ 
dered  merely  malicious — 

“  Have  you  made  any  wagers  of  late,  my  little  friend  r” 

M.  de  Berniers’s  countenance  fell  into  the  same  ex¬ 
pression  of  discontent  as  that  which  it  had  displayed  on 
his  companion’s  first  appearance.  He  essayed  a  frown, 
a  feat  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  execute  at 
any  time,  but  which  was  now  simply  impossible.  He 
was  not  equal  even  to  a  distortion.  But  he  answered 
spitefully — 

“  To  the  devil  with  you  and  your  wagers  !  But  I 
will  make  it  even  yet.  Perhaps  another  time  you  will 
not  dare  to  compete  so  readily.” 

“  Dare,  monsieur!”  said  De  Montalvan,  hastily.  Then, 
checking  himself,  he  added,  more  composedly,  “  But 
why  should  I  quarrel  with  Fronsacquin  ?  It  is  clc..r 
he  knows  nothing.  If  I  must  case  my  mind  by  quarrel¬ 
ling,  there  are  plenty  hereabout,”  and  he  glared  around 
quite  savagely.  His  eye  lighted  upon  a  brouette,  one  of 
the  small  hand-carriages  then  in  vogue,  in  which  a  large 
and  heavily-built  young  man  was  reclining,  while  the 
owner  of  the  vehicle,  a  slender  lad,  toiled  with  difficulty 
before  him.  “  Dare,  is  it,  De  Berniers  ?  Do  you  see 
that  sluggard,  wasting  this  beautiful  day  in  a  lazy 
hroucttc'I  Ten  louis  that  I  have  him  out,  and  walking, 
as  he  ought,  in  less  than  five  minutes.” 


“  You  are  ma.l,  ^I.  do  Montalvan.” 

“  You  decline  t" 

“  No,  I  accept !”  and  Do  Berniers,  who  was  not  so 
tipsy  but  that  he  could  plainly  see  De  Montalvan  was 
more  so,  wore  upon  his  face  wh.at  by  one  who  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him  would  have  been  understood  .as  an 
air  of  triumph,  but  to  a  casual  observer  would  convey 
no  direct  idea  of  any  kind. 

M.  de  Montalvan  rose  and  advanced,  hat  in  hand. 

“  Pardon  me,  monsieur,”  he  bcg.in,  “  I  h.ave  a  few 
observations  to  address  to  you.  It  is  a  singular  spec¬ 
tacle  to  behold  a  man  of  your  health  and  vigour,  and 
especially  of  your  size,  compelling  a  poor  wretch  like 
this  to  drag  you  through  the  streets  in  the  midsummer 
heat.” 

“  It  is  more  singular,  monsieur,  that  you  should  ven¬ 
ture  to  address  me  in  this  manner,”  said  the  stranger, 
and  he  directed  his  attendant  to  move  forward. 

“  No,  monsieur,”  said  De  Montalvan,  placing  himself 
in  the  way,  “  that  is  out  of  the  question.  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  object  to  your  making  use  of  a  brouette  on  such 
a  day  as  this.” 

“Ah,  you  object !” 

“  Most  decidedly.  In  fact  I  will  not  allow  it."^ 

The  stranger  sprang  with  alacrity  upon  the  side  walk, 
and,  drawing  his  sword,  advanced  upon  his  persecutor. 

“  We  shall  see,”  he  said,  grimly. 

“  As  you  please,  monsieur,”  said  De  Montalvan, 
putting  himself  on  guard. 

But,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  soldier’s  h.ind  was  un¬ 
steady,  and  his  eye  uncertain.  After  a  few  rapid  passes, 
he  let  fall  his  rigl’.t  arm,  which  had  been  sharply  punc¬ 
tured  above  the  elbow.  M.  de  Berniers,  absolutely 
cackled  with  delight. 

“  Now,  monsieur,”  said  the  stout  stranger,  “  you  will 
probably  suffer  me  to  traverse  the  streets  in  Ure  manner 
that  best  suits  me.” 

“  Pardon  me  ag.ain,”  responded  De  Mont.dvan  ;  “  you 
have  fairly  wounded  me,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  too 
gallant  a  gentleman  to  deprive  a  bleeding  adversary  of 
the  most  convenient  means  of  reaching  his  home-,”  with 
which  he  quietly  stepped  into  the  brouette  and  was 
wheeled  away,  while  the  stranger  gazed  after  him  in 
stupefaction. 

De  Berniers  would  have  gnashed  his  teeth  but  th.at 
he  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  exertion  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  cackle.  For  a  week  thenceforth  he  was  the  sport 
of  Paris,  and,  to  complete  his  disgust,  the  adventure 
was  circulated  by  the  celebrated  raconteur ^  M.  de  Lugeac, 
in  the  salo7is  of  the  dauphine  and  elsewhere,  with  em¬ 
bellishments  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  reputation 
as  a  hel  esprit. 

Raoul  de  Montalvan  was  a  young  gentleman  of  mode¬ 
rate  fortune,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  sold  his  small 
estates  in  Avignon  in  order  to  equip  a  company  and  join- 
the  Chevalier  de  Modene  in  the  campaign  of  1 745,  under 
the  Marcchal  Saxe  At  Fontenoy  he  was  acknowledged 
to  have  distinguished  himself  -,  but  his  recollections  of 
that  battle  were  embittered  by  the  fact  that  the  Comte 
de  Lally  had  robbed  him  of  the  honour  which  he  most 
coveted — that  of  having  detected,  by  a  bold  reconnois- 
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sancc,  the  weak  point  in  the  enemy’s  front,  by  piercing 
v.’hich  the  field  was  ultimately  won.*  Nevertheless,  he 
had  been  praised ;  and  praise,  at  that  period,  was  his 
best  reward.  With  a  light  heart  and  high  hopes  he 
started  for  Paris,  in  further  pursuit  of  fortune.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  his  patron,  M.  de  Modene,  he  presented  him¬ 
self  at  court.  The  sentinel  on  duty  curiously  eyed  their 
uniforms,  and  refused  to  admit  them.  The  king,  fa'igued 
with  war’s  alarms,  and  anxious  to  banish  from  court  all 
memories  of  carnage  and  confusion,  had  ordered  that  no 
military  dresses  should  appear  in  his  salons.  In  vain  the 
young  soldiers  represented  that  they  had  parted  with  all 
their  possessions  to  serve  their  monarch,  and  that  they 
had  surrendered  the  last  means  of  otherwise  arraying 
themselves  ;  in  vain  they  insisted  that  the  noblest  deco¬ 
rations  in  the  eyes  of  his  majesty  should  be  the  dust  and 
blood  of  the  field  of  Fontenoy.  They  were  repulsed. 
De  Modene  revenged  himself  by  the  famous  epigram 
which  caused  an  order  of  arrest,  and  compelled  his 
flight.  De  Montalvan,  taking  the  insult  more  to  heart, 
swore  furiously  that,  excepting  as  a  soldier  and  in  soldier's 
dress,  he  would  never  enter  the  French  court,  and  from 
that  time  had  steadfastly  persisted  in  the  rigorous  cos¬ 
tume  which  excited  M.  de  Berniers’s  criticism.  There 
were,  indeed,  some  who  declared  that  he  claimed  as  a 
virtue  of  obstinacy  that  which  was  only  a  necessity  of 
poverty  ;  but  for  such  aspersions  lie  cared  little. 

As  a  further  mark  of  his  disgust,  he  quitted  France 
altogetlier,  and,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  joined  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  the  Pretender ;  but  as  his  fortunes  were  not 
materially  improved  by  this  enterprise,  he  next  year 
became  loyal,  and  assisted  M.  de  Belle-Isle  in  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  the  Austrians  from  Dauphiny.  In  17-^8  he 
iigain  followed  his  old  leader,  M.  de  Saxe,  to  victory, 
after  which,  the  war  in  France  having  ceased,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  foreign  fields  of  glory  and  profit.  He 
served  two  years  in  India,  with  Dupleix,  where  he  found 
that,  although  the  glory  was  free  to  any  man’s  clutch, 
the  profit  was  sacred  to  a  few.  After  Dupleix’s  fall, 
he  joined  the  French  troops  in  America,  where,  with 
his  comrades,  he  assisted  in  the  defeat  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  AVashington  in  the  action  which  followed  the 
massacre  of  M.  de  Jumonville.  Finally,  after  ten  years 
of  military  hardship  and  heroism,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
bringing  with  him  as  the  result  of  his  career  a  high 
repute  for  skill  and  courage,  a  well-worn  sword,  ancl  a 
dozen  deep  scars. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  these  ten  years  had  not 
softened  the  asperity  with  which  M.  de  Montalvan  re¬ 
garded  the  court  and  society.  His  manners  were  bizarre, 
his  language  was  cynical,  and  his  wilful  deviations  from 
the  strict  etiquette  of  the  day  could  never  have  been 
tolerated  excepting  forthebrilliant  notoriety  he  had  gained 
as  a  daring  adventurer.  He  permitted  himself  to  mingle 
in  fiishionable  circles  that  he  might  the  better  ridicule 
them,  which  he  did  audaciously.  The  edict  against  mili- 
t-ary  dress  was  no  longer  in  force,  so  that  he  was  enabled 
to  hover  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  court  without  sacri¬ 
fice  of  dignity.  But  nothing  in  that  effeminate  world 

*  The  Lieutewaiit-fn'iierdl  Due  de  llichelieu  enjoyed  the  fdai'"  and 
received  the  reward  of  this  important  discovery,  due  really  to  un¬ 
known  ndvcntiirer.  Even  the  claim  of  Do  Lully  was  set  aside  in 
favour  o:  the  illustrious  iiniKJstor. 
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seemed  to  satisfy  his  turbulent  instincts.  Homo  crat — 
yet  evt'ryth  'ing  human,  in  that  sphere,  was  foreign  to  him. 
At  one  of  the  court  balls,  however,  an  incident  occurred 
which  momentarily  turned  him  from  the  course  of  his 
ill-humour. 

hladcmoisclle  A^irginie  de  Tcrvillc,  a  noble  Nantaise, 
whose  life,  though  not  one  of  seclusion,  had  been  judi¬ 
ciously  kept  apart  from  t!ie  corrupting  influences  of  the 
capital,  was  at  Paris  for  the  first  time,  with  her  uncle, 
an  ex-officer  of  the  king’s  household.  'Fo  the  fair  neo¬ 
phyte  the  scene  wasoneof  rare  enchantment,  and  although 
her  keen  instincts  enabled  her  to  conform  with  aptitude 
to  the  Usages  of  the  lively  world  aroun  .1  her,  there  ',vas 
a  freshness  and  a  nai  vete  in  lier  manner  which  contrasted 
charmingly  with  the  cfTete  and  ceremonious  forms  of 
the  experienced,  M.  de  Montalvan  met  her  at  a  masked 
ball,  and  was  captivated  with  becoming  rapidity.  Al¬ 
though  poor  beyond  description,  his  family  was  among 
the  best,  and  he  ibund  no  difficulty  in  making  M.  de 
Terville’s  acquaintance,  and  in  due  season  that  of  his 
niece.  For  once  he  abandoned  his  acerbity,  and  returned 
to  the  character  which  had  been  natural  to  him  ten  years 
before.  None  could  be  more  winning  than  M.  de  Rlon- 
talvan  if  the  impulse  prompted  him ;  and  his  graceful 
conversation,  overflowing  with  anecdote  and  illustration 
M'hich  the  homely  wits  of  the  home-keeping  youth  of 
Paris  could  notris  al,  made  a  vivid  impression  upon  A'^ir- 
ginie’s  imagination.  'Fhey  met  only  twice,  for,  just  as 
J\I.  de  Montalvan  was  beginning  to  take  serious  thought 
of  where  this  would  lead  him,  he  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  from  M.  de  Richelieu  to  the  command  of  a  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Minorca  expedition,  and  was  obliged  to  sail 
for  Port  Mahon  without  even  the  opportunity  of  a  hasty 
adieu.  Partly  by  good  luck,  partly  by  hard  fighting,' 
and  partly  owing  to  the  blunders  of  Admiral  Byng,  the 
island  was  captured  in  a  few  months,  and  it  was  not 
long  after  his  return  from  victory — as  full  of  honours 
and  as  empty  in  purse  as  ever — that  De  Montalvan  en¬ 
countered  his  “  little  Fronsacquin  ”  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Cafe  de  la  Regcncc. 

Louis  de  Berniers  was  the  incarnation  of  aristocratic 
niaiserh’.  He  was  young,  titled,  not  ill-looking,  and 
had  vast  wealth  at  his  command.  But  for  this  latter 
possession  he  might  possibly  have  distinguished  himself 
otherwise  than  by  his  follies,  for  he  was  not  without 
one  or  two  good  qualities — for  example,  generosity. 
But  with  him  g'ncrosity  took  the  form  of  a  reckless 
prodigality,  which  caused  him  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
swarm  of  flatterers  and  parasites,  male  and  female,  who 
so  fed  and  pampered  his  raging  vanity  that  he  believed 
himself  a  Crichton  at  eighteen.  His  ambition  soared 
only  to  the  height  of  emulating  the  boudoir  exploits  of 
M.  de  Richelieu,  and  he  fancied  himself  a  master  of  all 
the  social  ceremonies  of  the  capital.  So  far  as  his  lan¬ 
guid  nature  would  allow  him,  he  .sought  notoriety  in 
every  quarter.  “  No  man’s  pie  was  free  from  his  ambi¬ 
tious  finger.”  He  had  acted  with  Madame  de  Pompadour’s 
company  of  amateurs  at  ATrsailles,  and  though  sur¬ 
rounded  by  clever  gentlemen  like  D’Lntragues  and  De 
RIailleboI'g  firmly  believed  himself  the  only  worthy  sup¬ 
porter  of  Madame  d’F-tioles.  On  the  strength  of  his 
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supposed  supremacy  he  had  from  time  to  time  graciously 
volunteered  his  aid  to  l-ekain  and  Mdlle.  Clairon  in  the 
preparation  of  their  most  difficult  ro/es.  He  had  sup¬ 
plied  the  poet  Beauverset  with  now  and  then  a  topic, 
and  imagined  himself  to  be  the  true  source  whence  that 
incendiary  rhymer  drew  his  choicest  inspirations.  After 
the  success  of  Rousseau’s  Devin  du  Village,  he  had  driven 
the  composer  wild  by  his  offers  to  assist  him  in  the 
purification  of  his  melodies.  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
notoriety  was  too  high  or  too  low  for  him.  He  had  laid 
out  a  plan  for  the  replanting  of  the  Trianon  gardens, 
and  was  disgusted  because  Richard,  the  king’s  gar¬ 
dener,  politely  declined  to  adopt  it,  and  he  had  been 
heard  to  say  that  in  the  composition  of  sauces  and  ragouts 
he  could  easily  rival  his  majesty  himself,  and  would 
prove  his  superiority,  but  for  the  fear  of  losing  favour 
at  court. 

M.  de  Berniers  and  M.  de  Montalvan  had  met  a  short 
time  before  the  attack  upon  Minorca.  The  gallant  sol¬ 
dier  was  no  flatterer,  but  the  conceited  little  Parisian 
amused  him  sufficiently  to  occupy  a  good  share  of  his 
leisure.  He  satirised  De  Berniers  mercilessly  from 
morning  till  night,  to  the  latter’s  great  astonishment,  he 
having  up  to  that  time  received  only  adulation  and  de¬ 
ference  from  his  companions.  But  the  name  of  “  Fron- 
sacquin,”  which  De  Montalvan  had  jestingly  applied,  so 
gratified  his  puerile  vanity,  that  for  a  few  days  he  looked 
upon  the  warlike  adventurer  almost  with  affection.  Their 
intimacy  had,  however,  been  broken  off  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  De  Montalvan’s  departure,  in  consequence  of  De 
Berniers’s  chagrin  at  losing  a  wager  he  had  boastingly 
made.  He  had  declared  himself  capable  of  securing  the 
^ittcntion  of  any  lady,  however  distinguished  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  however  reserved  in  manner,  that  his  friends 
might  indicate,  at  a  certain  masked  ball,  and  of  bringing 
her  openly  to  sup  with  them.  De  Montalvan  defied  him, 
and  selecting  a  fresh-faced  lad  from  the  opera,  trained 
him  to  a  perfect  illustration  of  feminine  modesty  and 
simplicity,  and  set  De  Berniers  upon  him.  Of  course  the 
farce  was  easily  carried  through.  After  the  requisite 
preliminaries  of  shy  evasion  and  coy  resistance,  the  sup¬ 
posed  fair  one  was  led  triumphantly  to  the  supper-table  ; 
the  mask  was  removed,  the  secret  exposed,  and  for  ten 
humiliating  days  De  Berniers  was  the  laugh  of  the  town. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  his  peevishness  was  not  dimi¬ 
nished  by  the  loss  of  a  second  public  wager ;  but  his 
opponent  had  been  wounded,  and  that  afforded  him  some 
comfort.  Besides,  he  was  still  confident  of  winning  his 
revenge,  so  he  stifled  his  angry  feelings,  and  renewed 
the  request  that  De  Montalvan  would  accompany  him  to 
Nantes.  De  Montalvan  was  moody,  and  swore  he  would 
go  and  join  Montcalm  in  Canada.  But  his  own  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  charms  of  Mdlle.  de  Terville,  added  to 
the  solicitations  of  De  Berniers — who  was  all  uncon¬ 
scious  that  they  had  ever  known  one  another — induced 
him  to  change  his  resolution,  and  he  half-graciously 
consented. 

Virginie  de  Terville,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  different 
being,  not  only  in  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  her  beauty, 
but  also  by  virtue  of  her  domestic  education,  from  the 
artificial  goddesses  of  the  Parisian  sphere  with  whom 
she  had  been  thrown  into  temporary  contact.  But  her 


visit  had  not  been  long  enough  to  reveal  to  her  what  lay 
beneath  the  glittering  exterior  of  life  at  court.  Her  cau¬ 
tious  uncle  had  cut  short  their  sojourn  at  what  he  deemed 
a  judicious  period,  and  brought  his  ward  back  to  the  tran¬ 
quil  old  chateau  near  Nantes,  not  entirely,  it  must  be 
admitted,  to  her  satisfaction.  The  splendours  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  had  just  begun  to  fascinate  her,  and,  what  was  more, 
she  had  been  loth  to  think  that  that  last  brief  interview 
with  the  handsome  and  eccentric  captain,  who  had  seen 
so  much  and  told  what  he  had  seen  so  well,  might  never 
be  repeated.  Not  that  she  cared  to  hear  anything  be¬ 
yond  his  strange  tales  of  adventure.  Indeed  no.  He 
had  lightly  touched  upon  one  or  two  other  topics,  during 
that  same  last  interview,  and  she  was  sorry  she  had  not 
checked  him.  Y et  she  did  wonder  what  ever  had  become 
of  him,  and  really  would  have  been  glad  to  know  the 
result  of  his  long  journey  through  the  tropical  Indian 
forests  with  that  beautiful  Rajah’s  daughter  or  whom 
he  had  begun  to  tell  her. 

But  these  ideas  did  not  occur  to  Virginie  until  after 
she  left  Paris.  While  there,  the  constant  succession  of 
gaieties  left  no  room  for  other  than  merry  thoughts.  She 
was  a  belle  of  high  distinction — an  heiress,  and  a  lovely 
one.  For  a  month  she  was  a  le.ider  of  fashionable  revels, 
and  a  very  princess  of  masquerade.  If  it  were  known 
that  at  a  particular  ball  she  would  appear  as  a  heathen 
goddess,  the  salons  were  thronged  with  illustrations  of 
mythology.  When  she  wore  the  quaint  dress  of  a 
Brittany  peasant,  all  classes  affected  rural  simplicity.  She 
had  only  to  personate  Joan  of  Arc,  and  a  martial  spirit 
fired  the  assembly ;  and  when  she  crowned  her  triumphs 
by  enacting  a  dashing  young  cavalier  of  the  period,  women 
as  well  as  men  yielded  their  admiration  and  contended 
for  her  smiles.  After  so  brilliant  a  career,  what  could 
she  care  for  the  applause  which  her  dexterous  disguises 
excited  in  the  drowsy  masquerades  of  Nantes  ?  It  served 
only  to  recall  to  her  the  vanished  glories  of  the  capital. 

hi.  de  Berniers,  as  chance  would  have  it,  was 
ignorant  of  the  peculiar  sensation  which  Virginie  had 
created  in  the  beau  monde.  During  her  month  at  Paris 
he  had  been  hunting  upon  the  estates  of  a  noble  friend 
in  the  east  of  France,  and  when  he  returned  to  his 
accustomed  haunts,  some  time  after,  the  fickle  heart  of 
society  was  fixed  upon  some  new  object  of  adoration, 
and  cherished  no  recollection  of  the  past.  So  he  arrived 
at  Terville  with  little  knowledge  of  his  intended  fiancee,. 
except  that  she  was  young,  reputed  good-looking,  and 
the  possessor  of  great  riches.  Leaving  M.  de  Montalvan 
at  the  village  inn,  he  rode  over  to  the  chateau  the  first 
morning  after  their  arrival,  to  present  himself  in  due 
form. 

The  fresh  country  atmosphere  and  the  picturesque 
surroundings  of  the  journey  had  done  more  to  cheer 
M.  de  Montalvan’s  spirits  than  a  college  of  physicians 
could  have  accomplished.  The  wound  which  he  had 
received  in  his  ridiculous  duel  was  nearly  healed,  and  he 
seemed  more  a  man  of  the  world  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  ten  years — always  excepting  the  brief  term  of 
his  acquaintance  with  Virginie.  In  spite  of  his  natural 
hardihood,  he  was  somewhat  uneasy  at  the  thought  of 
again  meeting  that  young  lady,  for  whom  he  entertained, 
to  say  the  least,  a  feeling  of  profound  admiration  ;  but 
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curiosity  was  powerful  within  him,  and  he  waited 
anxiously  for  the  expected  summons  to  the  chateau. 
Any  other  sentiment  than  that  of  curiosity  it  would 
have  been  absurd  for  him  to  acknowledge.  He  was 
poor,  and  therefore  unavailable  in  a  matrimonial  way. 
He  had  no  domains  adjoining  the  7'erville  estates,  nor 
indeed  anywhere  else.  He  had  nothing  but  his  sword 
and  his  renown  ;  and  these  would  not  serve  him  in  such 
a  case.  So,  if  ever  the  flame  of  hope  had  for  a  moment 
lighted  his  mind,  he  had  summarily  extinguished  it,  and 
flung  aside,  as  it  were,  the  tinder-box  of  every  inflam¬ 
mable  recollection. 

The  day  before  M.  de  Berniers’s  arrival,  M.  de  Tcr- 
ville  had  been  suddenly  called  to  the  South  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  a  relative.  The 
ceremony  of  welcome  rested  therefore  with  Mdlle.  Vir- 
ginie.  That  young  lady  was  far  better  acquainted  with 
the  habits  and  character  of  her  proposed  bridegroom 
than  he  imagined.  She  had  heard  much  of  him  in 
Paris,  and,  since  the  project  of  an  alliance  had  been 
submitted,  contrived  to  learn  more.  Being  a  girl  of 
spirit  and  intelligence,  the  information  which  she  gained 
was  not  agreeable  to  her.  She  regretted  not  having 
met  M.  de  Berniers  in  Paris,  and  longed  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  encountering  him  at  least  once  or  twicevunder 
other  circumstances  than  those  which  now  seemed  in¬ 
evitable.  Upon  the  departure  of  her  uncle  she  set  her 
wit  to  work ;  and  as  of  wit  she  had  no  lack,  there  pre¬ 
sently  arose  from  the  depths  of  her  consciousness  a 
scheme  which  promised  to  be  successful 

“  Mariotte,”  she  said,  summoning  her  waiting-maid, 
“  bring  up  my  cavalier’s  dress — wig,  buckles,  stockings, 
everything.” 

“  Yes,  ma’m’selle.  Would  ma’m’selle  wish  to  put 
them  on  ?” 

“  Most  certainly.” 

“  But  Monsieur  de  Berniers  is  expected  this  morning.” 

“  Precisely.” 

“  And  ma’m’selle  will  hardly  have  time - ” 

“  I  shall  receive  him  <7;  cavalier.” 

“  Seigneur  Dieti  da  del !”  said  Mariotte,  astounded, 
“  but  that  is  impossible.” 

“  Be  reasonable,  Mariotte,”  said  Virginie,  “  and  listen 
to  me.  M.  de  Berniers  proposes  to  do  me  the  honour 
of  espousing  me.  I  have  never  seen  M.  de  Berniers, 
but  I  know  something  of  him  and  I  wish  to  know  more. 
My  uncle  earnestly  desires  this  marriage,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  oblige  him.  But  he  will  not  urge  it  against  my 
inclination.  If  M.  de  Berniers,  on  arriving  here,  finds 
only  the  delicate  and  decorous  young  lady  to  whom  he 
offers  his  hand,  he  will  assume  his  best  manner,  conceal 
his  faults,  affect  a  hundred  good  qualities,  and  present 
nothing  but  a  virtuously  coloured  portrait  of  himself, 
which,  I  may  afterwards  find  out,  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  actual  man.  If,  on  the  other  hand — do  you  see  ?” 
.  “  Not  exactly.” 

f‘  Mariotte,  your  stupidity  pains  me.  You  know  that 
in  my  cavalier’s  dress  nobody  can  distinguish  me  from  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  court.” 

“  A  very  young  gentleman,  ma’m’selle.” 

“  They  are  all  mature  at  seventeen  now.  At  Paris  I 
was  taken  for  a  man  of  fashion  by  half  the  ladies  at  the 


court  ball,  and  even  found  myself  with  many  a  pretty 
quarrel  on  my  hands.  Well,  M.  de  Berniers  arrives  ; 
finds  not  me,  but  my  cousin  Charles,  do  you  understand, 
who  remains  at  the  chateau  to  receive  him  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  absence  of  M.  and  Madlle.  de  Terville.  With 
one  of  his  own  sex  he  will  have  no  concealments,  and 
we  shall  soon  know,  my  good  Mariotte,  what  sort  of 
gentleman  we  have  to  deal  with.” 

“  Then  you  will  be - ” 

“  My  cousin  Charles.” 

“  Oh,  impossible,  ma’m’selle  !  Think  of  the  count, 
your  uncle.” 

“  Mariotte,  think  of  me.  It  is  I  who  am  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  not  the  count,  my  uncle.  Consider,  it  is  for  my 
happiness.” 

“  One  would  almost  think,  ma’m’selle,  that  you  ivtshed 
to  detect  some  excuse  for  ridding  yourself  of  M.  de 
Berniers.” 

“  Perhaps.” 

“Ah,  ah  !  then  there  is  a  reason. 

“  Possibly.” 

“  And  that  reason  is - ” 

“  Tall,  brave,  and  handsome.  Mariotte,  do  me  justice; 
do  you  think  it  was  for  nothing  that  I  used  to  dress  with 
such  double,  triple  care  for  the  last  few  court  balls 
at  Paris  r” 

“  Ma’m’selle,  say  no  more-,  I  consent.” 

“  A  thousand  thanks,  Mariotte.” 

“  But  it  is  dreadful  to  so  deceive  one’s  husband  be¬ 
fore  marriage.” 

“  Much  better  than  to  deceive  him  after,  Mariotte.” 

This  swept  aside  all  Mariotte’s  hesitation,  and  the 
plot  was  carried  out  accordingly.  M.  de  Berniers  was 
received  in  due  form  by  the  fictitious  cousin  Charles, 
whose  disguise  a  keener  observer  could  not  easily  have 
penetrated.  According  to  her  expectation,  the  conceited 
Parisian  soon  became  tree  and  confidential. 

“  A  neat  little  figure,”  said  De  Berniers,  patronis- 
ingly.  “  Come  to  court  a  year  hence,  and  I  will  point 
you  the  way  to  any  victory  you  please.” 

“  Ah,  M.  de  Berniers,  it  is  easy  to  point  the  way  ; 
but  there  are  few  who  can  follow  it  so  triumphantly  as 
you.  I  am  not  so  young  but  that  I  have  heard  of  your 
conquests.” 

“  True,”  said  De  Berniers,  affecting  indifference;  “a 
few  countesses  here  and  there,  and  once  in  a  way  a 
duchess  or  two.  But  of  course  Madlle.  de  Terville  sus¬ 
pects  nothing  of  that  sort.” 

“  I  suspect  she  knows  it  all  as  well  as  I.” 

“  Fancy  this  adventure,”  began  De  Berniers,  lan¬ 
guidly.  “  Only  eight  or  ten  nights  ago - ” 

“  Pardon,  monsieur,”  interrupted  Virginie,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  think  she  had  opened  a  questionable  game,  “  let 
me  order  some  refreshment.” 

“  No,  I  breakfasted  at  the  inn.  As  I  was  saying, 
only  eight  or  ten  nights  ago - ” 

“  At  least,  take  some  wine,”  broke  in  Virginie  again-, 
and  she  rose  and  summoned  Mariotte,  who  had  been 
listening,  and  who  entered,  not  without  perturbation. 

“  'Fhanks,”  said  De  Berniers.  “  Eight  or  ten  nights 
ago - ” 

But  the  impending  peril  was  averted  by  Mariotte, 
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who  dexterously  spilled  a  glass  of  wiac  over  M.  de 
Bernicrs’s  wig,  causing  him  to  rage  after  an  impotent 
fashion,  and  to  drawl  an  oath. 

Virginie  was  greatly  confused  at  the  unexpected  and 
awkward  prospect  which  this  attempt  at  conversation 
opened  to  her  -,  but  her  thoughts  were  presently  diverted 
by  the  startling  intelligence  that  Raoul  de  Montalvan  ’ 
had  accompanied  her  suitor,  and  was  in  attendance  at 
the  inn.  Her  first  sensation  was  one  of  pleasure — un¬ 
accountable  pleasure,  she  thought ;  for  why  should  the 
mere  knowledge  that  the  handsome  captain  was  near 
her  occasion  any  particular  joy  ?  Ah  !  she  knew  ;  she 
could  now  have  the  end  of  that  mysterious  and  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  the  Rajali’s  daughter,  with  whom  De 
^lontalvan  had  travelled  through  the  tropical  forests. 

But  her  next  feeling  was  one  of  deep  embarrassment. 
How  could  she  meet  M.  de  Montalvan  in  that  dress  ? 
In  the  first  place,  he  might  have  seen  her  wear  it  in 
Paris,  and  in  that  case  would  at  once  detect  her  ;  per¬ 
haps  he  would  detect  her  under  any  circumstances,  not 
being  a  vain,  blind  fool  like  De  Berniers.  But,  beyond 
that,  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  such  a  masquerade 
with  him.  Of  course  she  did  not  know  why,  but  there 
was  the  fact,  fixed  and  unblinkable. 

She  was  relieved  in  the  way  she  would  lo  tst  have  ex¬ 
pected,  and  by  M.  de  Berniers  himself.  That  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  not  fecund  in  ideas,  and  who,  even  after 
becoming  conscious  of  the  existence  of  one  within  him, 
was  obliged  to  struggle  with  more  violence  than  suited 
his  temper  in  order  to  give  it  birth,  had,  immediately 
after  mentioning  De  Montalvan’s  name,  sunk  into  a 
profound  revery.  He  gazed  through  his  eye-glass  from 
head  to  foot  at  Virginie,  until  she  began  to  fear  he  had 
discovered  her  secret.  At  last  his  brow  cleared,  and, 
with  a  smile  of  self-congratulation,  he  said,  “  I  have  it 
now  !  I  have  it  now’ !” 

Then  he  confided,  not  without  a  pang  of  wounded 
amour-propre,  the  fact  that,  in  the  merry  conflicts  of  wdt 
at  the  capital,  he  had  sometimes — not  often,  like  the 
others — suffered  defeat.  He  related  the  anecdote  of  the 
masquerade  wager  w'hich  he  had  lost  to  De  Montalvan, 
and  exhorted  his  new  friend  to  assist  him  in  an  appro¬ 
priate  revenge. 

“You  are  young,”  he  said;  “not  too  tall;  your 
complexion  is  as  delicate  as  need  be ;  you  can  easily 
borrow  one  of  your  cousin’s  dresses,  and,  w'ithout  the 
slightest  difficulty,  could  transform  yourself  into  one  of 
the  most  charming  young  ladies  in  the  world.” 

“  But,  monsieur - ”  hesitated  Virginie. 

“  Say  no  more,”  added  De  Berniers  ;  “  I  count  upon 
your  friendship.  Aha  !  M.  de  Montalvan,  now  we  shall 
see.  O,  it  is  easily  done,  my  little  friend.  I  will  ride 
over  for  De  Montalvan  myself.  You  shall  be  ready 
when  w’e  return.  Of  course  I  will  first  see  you 
alone,  and  give  you  a  few’  suggestions.  The  principal 
thing,  you  understand,  is  to  fascinate  him  to  the  last 
extremity.” 

Virginie  smiled,  possibly  w’ith  an  inward  conviction 
that  she  had  already  learned  the  way  to  do  that. 

“  By  all  means  fascinate  him.  Spare  no  methods. 
He  is  a  rough  soldier,  and  w'ill  suspect  nothing.  Make 
him  declare  his  passion,  if  you  can ;  and  perhaps  we 


may  bring  him  to  the  point — who  knows  i  ha  !  ha  ! — 
of  offering  marriage.” 

Virginie  fluttered  a  little  at  this  comprehensive  an¬ 
nouncement  of  her  guest’s  design,  but  she  was  amused 
at  the  unexpected  turn  the  affair  was  taking,  and,  w’ith- 
out  much  delay,  consented  to  array  herself  in  feminine 
apparel. 

M.  de  Berniers  returned  to  the  inn,  with  exultation  in 
his  heart.  While  riding  with  De  Montalvan  to  the 
castle,  he  said,  carelessly,  “  These  rosy-cheeked  peasants 
are  delightful,  my  friend.  Are  you  on  the  w’atch  for 
adventure  ?” 

“  Not  especially,”  said  De  Montalvan. 

“  Listen,”  said  De  Berniers.  “  Who  know’s  but  that 
in  the  country  I  might  have  better  fortune  than  at  Paris  ? 
Change  of  scene  may  bring  me  change  of  luck.” 

“  In  what  respect  V' 

“  De  Montalvan,  I  have  a  fancy  to  renew’  some  of 
our  old  w’agers.  If  I  fail  here,  nobody  w'ill  know  it.” 

“  And  if  you  succeed,  you  w’ill  send  an  express  to 
Paris  to  publish  the  new’s.” 

“  I  don’t  say  no ;  but  I  am  willing  to  undertake  to 
ensnare  you  as  you  deluded  me  last  year  at  the  court 
ball.  And  that  during  our  visit  here,  or  at  any  rate 
before  w'e  go  back  to  the  world.” 

“  As  you  please,”  said  De  Montalvan  indifferently. 

“  Is  it  a  w'ager,  then  ?”  asked  De  Berniers,  half- 
trembling  W’ith  impatience. 

“  Yes.” 

“  For  ten  louis  ?” 

“  Very  w’ell.” 

On  arriving  at  the  chateau  M.  de  Berniers  sought  his 
fellow’-conspirator  alone,  and,  finding  her  duly  attired, 
proceeded  to  criticise. 

“  Hum,  another  patch  on  the  left  cheek,  I  should  say. 
But  no  matter.  Pray  be  careful  of  your  voice.  Nothing 
is  so  difficult  to  disguise  as  the  voice.  I  always  detect 
a  man  instantly  by  his  voice ;  though,  to  be  sure.  Do 
Montalvan  is  not  experienced,  like  me,  and  there  will  be 
no  trouble  in  deceiving  him.  Now  let  me  see  you  walk.” 

Virginie  took  a  few  steps  to  and  fro. 

“  My  dear  friend,  don’t  stride  like  that,”  said  De 
Berniers  ;  “  short  steps,  in  this  manner,  if  you  please  ;” 
and  he  mincingly  illustrated,  to  Virginie’s  intense 
gratification. 

“  Now  a  salutation,”  he  .added. 

Virginie  courtesied. 

“  Bad,  bad,”  said  De  Berniers  ;  “  it  is  clear  you  are 
not  used  to  this  sort  of  thing.  Try  this  and  he 
executed  a  profound  feminine  obeisance. 

“  That’s  better,”  he  remarked,  approvingly,  as  she 
affected  to  imitate  him;  “and  now  these  shoulders. 
Ah,  but  these  shoulders  are  very  bad.  Y’ou  should 
curve  them  forward,  thus.”  With  which  he  seized 
Virginie’s  shoulders,  and  endeavoured  to  press  them 
into  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  proper  position. 

“Take  your  hands  away,  monsieur,”  screamed  the 
young  lady,  springing  from  him  with  great  precipitation. 

“  Ticklish,  I  sec,”  he  quietly  remarked.  “  And  jiow 
there  is  one  thing  more.  Whatever  else  you  do,  speak 
low,  and  do  not  swear.  I  have  know'n  many  a  comedy 
of  this  sort  to  be  ruined  by  an  inadvertent  oath  ” 
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“  I  will  try,  monsieur.” 

Then  De  Montalvan  was  brought,  and  was  in  proper 
form  presented.  At  sight  of  him  Virginie  faintly 
blushed,  which  circumstance  enchanted  De  Berniers. 
“  The  rascal  does  better  than  I  could  have  expected,” 
he  thought.  After  a  short  conversation  ho  contrived 
an  excuse  to  leave  them  alone  together — his  accomplice 
and  his  dupe. 

“  .'it  last,  mademoiselle,”  said  De  Montalvan,  dis¬ 
missing  the  pretence  of  reserve  which  he  had  main¬ 
tained  during  his  friend’s  presence — “  at  last  we  meet 
again  ;  but  how  unexpectedly,  and  under  what  strange 
circumstances !” 

“  Indeed,  monsieur,  I  am  hardly  less  surprised  at 
seeing  you  again  than  I  was  at  your  mysterious  dis- 
appeaiance  from  Paris,  some  months  ago.” 

“  But  w’ere  you  not  aware - ” 

“  Of  what  ?” 

“  That  I  was  ordered  to  accompany  M.  de  Richelieu 
to  Port  Mahon  ?” 

“  The  orders  of  M.  de  Richelieu  must  be  very 
imperative.” 

“  I'o  a  soldier  they  arc,  mademoiselle.  But  at  pre¬ 
sent  I  am  not  a  soldier.  I'hc  expedition  is  gloriously 
ended,  and  I  submit  myself  to  your  orders,  and  t5  yours 
only.” 

During  the  few  days  that  intervened  before  M.  de 
Terville’s  return,  De  Berniers  laboured  heart  and  soul 
— that  is  to  say,  with  as  much  of  cither  as  w'as  in  him 
— to  still  lurthcr  entangle  his  misguided  and  infatuated 
friend.  It  w^as  clear  to  him  that  De  Montalvan  was 
hopelessly  in  love,  and,  since  he  had  so  well  succeeded 
in  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  he  might  not  conduct  it  to  a  more  triumphant  con¬ 
clusion  than  he  had  at  first  thought  possible.  He  took 
counsel  w'ith  Virginie,  and  besought  the  supposed  cousin 
to  send  a  messenger  to  M.  de  Tcrville,  explaining  the 
case,  and  asking  his  co-operation.  He  even  stimulated 
De  Montalvan’s  passion  by  privtitely  declaring  that  the 
prospect  of  marriage  wars  irksome  to  him,  suggesting 
that  he  should  transfer  his  claims,  and  offering  to  inter¬ 
cede  with  Mdlle.  de  Terville’s  uncle  if  De  Montalvan 
could  assure  himself  of  the  young  lady’s  favour. 

VTile  this  bungling  disciple  of  Mephistopheles  was 
digging  his  owm  pitfall,  Virginie  was  in  some  perplexity. 
She  did  not  reveal  to  her  admirer  that  De  Berniers  was 
hoping  to  entrap  him ;  for  that,  she  said  to  herself, 
there  was  no  immediate  necessity ;  and  the  days  were 
passing  .so  agreeably  that  she  shrank  from  making  any 
explanation  that  might  disturb  their  tranquillity.  De 
Berniers,  pursuing  his  scheme,  kept  himself  resolutely 
in  retirement.  From  the  treasures  of  his  varied  expe¬ 
rience,  De  Montalvan  exhumed  volumes  of  adventurous 
history  for  the  young  girl’s  amusement.  “  The  dangers 
hc'had  passed  ”  endeared  him  to  her,  and,  though  his 
apparel  was  still  sombre,  there  fortunately  was  no  black 
face  to  interfere  with  the  pleasant  growth  of  her  re¬ 
gard  ;  for  the  ladies  of  Louis  XV.’s  time  were  not 
generally  so  indifferent  to  personal  appearance  as  the 
fair  Venetian  w'as  said  to  bo.  And  then  she  had 
obtained  the  sequel  of  the  story  of  the  Rajah’s  daughter. 


whom  Raoul  had  protected  in  the  Indian  forests  ;  and 
it  was  satisfirctory  to  know  that  his  guardianship  over 
her,  though  gallant  and  chivalrous,  had  not  been 
prompted  by  too  ardent  an  emotion.  Her  only  appre¬ 
hension  was  in  rogird  to  w'hat  might  occur  upon  her 
uncle’s  return.  That  ho  w'ould  not  urge  her  to  espouse 
a  man  whom  she  thoroughly  detested  she  very  well 
knew  ;  but  whether  he  w’oiild  sanction  her  betrotlial  to 
a  poor  soldier  of  fortune,  v/as  a  question  which  she 
hardly  dared  to  a-^k  herself.  Not  knowing  w'hat  to  do, 
she  did  nothing,  and,  with  considerable  anxiety,  wanted 
for  events  to  work  their  own  solution. 

M.  de  Terville  did  not  appear  until  the  day  fixed  for 
the  signing  of  the  contract,  when  he  arrived  in  great 
haste,  accompanied  by  a  notary,  and  expressed  his  wish 
that  the  ceremony  should  not  be  delayed,  as  he  wars 
obliged  to  return  at  once  to  the  South  of  I'rance.  As 
soon  as  it  wars  knowm  that  he  was  within  the  chateau, 
De  Berniers  sought  Virginie,  and  inquired  whether  hc-r 
uncle  had  received  due  warning;  to  w'hich  she  an  iwered 
that  he  knew  all  that  wars  neces  .ary.  She  then  prepared 
to  surrender  herself  to  destiny ;  for,  though  a  spirited 
girl,  she  had  not  courage  enough  even  now  to  take  the 
control  of  affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  could  only 
Indulge  a  vague  hope  that  some  beneficent  interposition 
of  fortune  might  smoothly  shape  the  course  of  her 
true  love. 

The  two  young  gentlemen  joined  hi.  de  Terville  and 
the  notary  in  the  library,  where  the  blank  contract  and 
writing-materials  were  conspicuously  displayed.  De 
Berniers  wore  an  air  of  almost  supernatural  intelligence, 
at  which  the  noble  count  marvelled,  though  he  was  too 
hurried  to  seek  an  explanation.  On  greeting  M.  de 
Montalvan,  he  expressed  regret  at  not  having  imme¬ 
diately  recognised  him.  De  Berniers,  fully  convinced 
that  the  count  was  in  the  plot,  took  this  as  a  piece  of 
by-play,  not,  however,  thoroughly  under.-!tanding  its 
purport.  De  Montalvan  wars  wretchedly  ill  at  case, 
but  gathered  a  little  reassurance  from  De  Berniers’s 
declaration  that  he  would  voluntarily  renounce  his  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  friend. 

“  Now',  monsieur,  if  you  please,  as  follow's,”  .said 
M.  de  Terville  to  the  notary.  “  Between  Monsieur 
Louis  de  Berniers  and - ” 

“  Excuse  me,”  interrupted  De  Berniers,  making  sin¬ 
gular  and  inexplic.able  signs  to  the  count,  “  Monsieur 
Raoul  de  Montalvan,  if  you  please.” 

“  How',  monsieur  .^’’exclaimed  the  count  w'ith  hauteur. 

“  But  surely  you  understand,”  whispered  De  Berniers 
hastily ;  “of  course  you  must  understand.” 

“  Explain  your  observation,”  said  the  count  aloud. 

“  Most  extraordinary  !”  thought  De  Berniers.  “  He 
will  spoil  everything.”  Then  again,  in  an  undertone, 
“  You  know  he  is  supposed  to  take  my  place.” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  the  count,  more  stilliy  than  ever, 
“  I  do  not  understand  this  enigma.” 

“  How  stupid  I  am  !”  said  lie  Berniers  suddenly  to 
himself.  “  To  bo  sure,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  affect 
surprise  and  indignation.  The  fact  is,  he  acted  it  too 
w'cll ;  for  a  moment  he  almost  deceived  me.”  Th  1 
turning  to  Raoul,  he  exclaimed,  “  M.  de  Montalv..ii, 
the  count  shall  know’  all.  l,earn,  M.  de  'Fcrville,  that. 
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finding  a  total  absence  of  sympathy  between  myself  and 
your  charming  niece,  and  feeling  that  I  could  in  no  way 
insure  her  happiness,  I  have  determined  to  ask  you  to 
receive,  instead  of  my  own,  the  addresses  of  my  noble 
friend,  M.  Raoul  de  Montalvan.” 

“  The  proposition,  monsieur,  is  scandalous.  I 
refuse  to  entertain  it.  My  niece  would  never  listen 
to  it.” 

“  You  are  wrong,  monsieur ;  Mdlle.  de  Tcrville 
joins  us  in  this  request.” 

“  Impossible.  Am  I  to  understand,  monsieur,”  said 
the  count,  addressing  De  Montalvan,  “  that  my  niece 
has  indicated  a  preference  for  you  over  this  gentle¬ 
man  ?” 

“  I  hardly  dare  to  avow  it,  monsieur,  but - ” 

“  Enough  !”  interposed  the  count,  turning  with  rage 
upon  De  Berniers.  “  And  as  for  you,  monsieur,  your 
conduct  is  nothing  better  than  an  insult  to  me.” 

“  Saperlotte  !”  said  De  Berniers  to  himself,  “  but  he 
acts  better  than  Cousin  Charles.” 

“  I  will  deal  with  you  presently,  monsieur,”  continued 
the  count.  “  M.  de  Montalvan,  you  love  my  niece  ?” 

“  Devotedly,”  said  De  Montalvan. 

“  Oh,  frantically  !”  cried  De  Berniers. 

The  count  cast  a  withering  glance  upon  the  unfor- 
tumate  plotter.  “  It  is  sufficient,”  he  said  ;  “  the  con¬ 
tract  shall  be  drawn  as  you  desire,  if  only  to  punish  this 
imbecile.  But  I  have  no  disposition  to  control  my 
niece’s  wishes.  She  shall  have  perfect  liberty  to  sign 
or  not,  as  she  chooses.” 

“  That  is  all  we  ask,”  said  De  Berniers,  essaying  a 
comical  grimace,  which  tempted  M.  de  Terville  to 
order  his  ejection  by  the  domestics.  In  fact,  he  sud¬ 
denly  did  summon  a  servant,  but,  after  a  moment’s 
reflection,  merely  directed  him  to  notify  Mdlle.  Virginie 
that  her  attendance  was  requested. 

Three  persons  awaited  her  appearance  with  vivid 
emotions.  Raoul’s  hope  was  higher  than  his  expec¬ 
tation,  and,  notwithstanding  his  ten  years  of  exposure 
to  every  kind  of  mortal  peril,  he  now  felt  for  the  first 
time  the  physical  panic  of  fear.  M.  de  Terville  was 
not  less  curious  than  angry ;  and  he  was  by  no  means 
indisposed  to  see  his  niece  complete  De  Berniers’s 
humiliation  by  accepting  the  new  rival.  As  for  De 
Berniers  himself,  he  was  revelling  in  all  the  ecstasies  of 
satisfied  revenge,  and  could  hardly  restrain  his  exul¬ 
tation  long  enough  to  witness  the  coup  de  grace. 

Of  course  Virginie  signed  without  hesitation.  The 
fate  to  which  she  trusted  had  been  as  kind  as  she  could 
wish.  As  her  pen  left  the  parchment,  a  remarkable 
scene  ensued.  De  Berniers  actually  laughed  aloud, 
seized  the  count  affectionately  by  the  hand,  and  so  far 
forgot  the  laws  of  decorum  as  to  slap  the  notary  upon 


the  shoulder.  He  would  next  have  embraced  Virginie 
with  effusion,  had  not  De  Montalvan  interposed. 

“  You  shall  answer  for  this,  monsieur,”  cried  M.  de 
Terville  furiously.  “  Another  such  offence,  and  I  will 
have  you  expelled  by  the  lackeys.” 

“  My  dear  count,”  said  De  Berniers,  “  the  comedy  is 
finished,  and  we  can  all  drop  our  roles,  except  M.  de 
Montalvan,  who,  I  imagine,  will  continue  to  hold  his 
longer  than  he  desires.  And  now,  where  is  Mdlle. 
Virginie  ?” 

“  Is  he  mad  ?”  said  De  Terville. 

“  Mdlle.  Virginie  is  here,  at  your  service,”  said  the 
lady  coolly. 

“ Th.it ’s  very  well,”  replied  De  Berniers,  “but  I  tell 
you  the  curtain  has  fallen.  Poor  M.  de  Montalvan  is 
puzzled  enough  already.  Let  us  send  for  Mdlle.  Vir¬ 
ginie,  and  show  him  his  error.” 

“  No  more  of  this  .senseless  jesting,”  said  the  count ; 
“  Mdlle.  Virginie  is  here  ;  say  what  you  desire,  respect¬ 
fully,  and  allow  us  to  wish  you  good  day  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  journey.” 

De  Berniers’s  head  began  to  swim. 

“  But  this  is  her  cousin,  not  herself !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  My  niece  has  no  cousin,”  said  the  count. 

“  The  fact  is,”  said  Virginie,  “  that  my  cousin 
Ch.irlcs  and  I  are  one ;  and  my  reason  for  the  little 
masquerade  was - ” 

But  De  Berniers  he.ird  no  more.  He  rushed  franti¬ 
cally  from  the  library,  straight  to  the  stables,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  galloped  wildly  away  to  the  inn,  whence 
he  departed  for  Paris  within  an  hour. 

M.  de  Terville  was  as  much  mystified  as  he  was  out¬ 
raged  by  De  Berniers’s  behaviour ;  but  Virginie,  although 
she  at  once  confided  the  secret  to  Do  Montalvan,  thought 
it  prudent  to  conceal  it  for  a  while  from  her  uncle,  who 
remained  unacquainted  with  all  the  details  until  after  the 
marriage,  which  was  not  long  deferred. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  M.  de  Berniers  never  paid 
this  wager.  He  even  contemplated  sending  M.  de 
Montalvan,  instead  of  the  ten  louis,  an  invitation  to 
mortal  combat ;  but  the  friends  whom  he  consulted 
convinced  him  that  he  had  no  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  captain.  The  only  person  by  whom  he  had 
really  been  aggrieved  was  Mdlle.  de  Terville ;  M.  de 
Montalvan  could  not  in  decency  be  held  responsible  for 
the  non-success  of  a  conspiracy  of  which  he  was  to 
have  been  the  victim.  So  M.  de  Berniers  had  to  accept 
all  the  ridicule  of  the  position,  without  the"  consolation 
of  directing  his  vengeance  against  anybody.  He  did 
not  pay  the  ten  louis,  but  it  was  never  said  that  M.  de 
Montalvan  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  his  third 
wager. 
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“PYGMALION  AND  GALATEA” 

A  MYTHOLOGICAL  COMEDY, 


STRANGE  to  see  the  old  classical  fabled  story  of 
the  young  Greek  sculptor,  who  lived  and  loved  so 
many  thousand  years  ago,  form  the  subject  of  a  modern 
comedy.  Stranger  still  that,  owing  to  the  delicate, 
subtle,  and  skilful  treatment  it  has  met  wdth  at  the 
author’s  hands,  aided  by  the  admirably-finished  acting 
of  all  the  characters,  it  should  prove  inexpressibly 
interesting  and  attractive,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  ;  though 
not  the  slightest  incident  that  can  be  fairly  described  as 
“sensational”  occurs  within  the  brief,  too  brief,  space 
of  its  three  acts  ;  and  the  entire  action  occurs  within  the 
limit  of  two  days,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  single  scene — 
the  interior  of  the  young  artist’s  studio,  furnished  with 
the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Grecian  style,  which  in 
every  respect  is  fiiithfully  adhered  to  throughout  the 
piece, 

A  departure  from  the  Greek  legend  of  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  sculptor  who  fell  in  love  with  the  work  of  his 
own  hand  is  found  in  the  comedy  by  his  being  enilowed 
with  a  wife,  a  lovely  being,  to  whom  he  is  so  devotedly 
attached,  that  he  multiplies  the  lineaments  of  her  beloved 
face  in  all  his  marble  handiworks  in  which  female  loveli¬ 
ness  of  face  or  form  is  depicted. 

At  the  opening  of  the  modern  comedy,  Pygmalion  has 
recently  completed  a  beautiful  statue,  which  he  has 
christened  Galatea,  Cynisca,  with  becoming  modesty, 
tells  her  spouse  that  this  chef  d'ceuvre  he  has  made  too 
beautiful  to  be  a  faithful  likeness  of  herself,  averring 
that  if  it  resemble  her  at  all,  it  is  as  in  the  days  when 
first  he  wooed  and  won  her.  But  the  gallant  and  gifted 
Greek,  who  is  a  veritable  model  for  husbands,  reassures 
her  on  this  point,  gently  reproving  her  with  ingratitude 
to  Time,  who  in  his  relentless  course  has  passed  her  by, 
and  not  e’en  paused 

“  To  print  a  kiss  upon  so  fair  a  face.” 

Cynisca  is  on  the  eve  of  a  visit  to  Athens,  from  which 
city  it  appears  her  husband’s  atelier  is  a  little  distant,  and 
receiving  with  pleased  complacency  his  expression  of 
regret  for  her  departure,  playfully  bids  him  console 
himself  in  her  absence  with  the  companionship  of  the 
beautiful  statue  his  own  hands  have  fashioned,  giving 
him  permission,  as  it  is  only  a  being  of  stone,  to  lavish 
on  it  the  tender  words  of  love  and  endearment  he 
bestows  on  herself.  All  is  at  this  stage  uninterrupted  love 
and  harmony  between  the  married  lovers  ;  but  something 
there  is  in  the  strongly-expressed  love  of  Cynisca  that 
inspires  a  foreboding  of  what  would  be  the  consequences 
of  any  dereliction  from  conjugal  fealty  on  the  part  of 
her  now  liege  lord,  especially  when  we  find  that  she 
has'Teceived  from  Artemis  the  fatal  power  of  punishing 
with  blindness  any  act  of  infidelity  of  which  he  might 
be  guilty  towards  herself. 

As  soon  as  she  has  gone,  Pygmalion,  in  dwelling  on 
her  beauties,  which  he  has  so  often  transferred  to  the 
inanimate  stone,  expresses  his  discontent  that  the  art 
which  he  has  carried  to  so  great  perfection  is  still 


wanting  and  incomplete.  He  surpasses  the  gods  in  this, 
that  while  they,  like  him,  make  men  and  women,  he 
never  makes  them  halting  or  deformed,  but  always  of 
faultless  symmetry.  The  beautiful  statue,  the  latest 
work  of  his  genius,  seems  almost  to  walk,  and  yet  there 
is  no  motion  ;  her  parted  lips  appear  to  speak,  but  still 
there  is  no  breath  of  life  to  warm  and  inspire  them. 
Thus,  rapt  in  fervent  rhapsody,  he  upbraids  the  gods 
for  having  denied  him  this  last  crowning  gift  to  perfect 
his  creations,  and  has  no  sooner  done  so  than  a  soft,  sad 
voice  is  heard  from  within  the  curtains  that  jealously 
conceal  the  beautiful  statue,  calling  upon  “  Pygmalion,” 
No  words  can  describe  the  tumult  of  surprise  and 
emotion  with  which,  as  he  draws  them  aside,  he  beholds 
that  his  reproachful  prayer  is  granted.  It  is  no  longer 
a  perfect  statue  on  which  he  gazes  —  of  matchless 
beauty,  indeed,  but  still  a  statue — but  a  lovely,  breathing, 
living  woman.  His  invocation  has  been  heard  ;  and, 
as  the  vivified  statue  slowly  descends  from  its  pedestal, 
his  admiration  is  as  boundless  as  his  surprise. 

With  the  form  of  a  woman,  Galatea  has,  however, 
the  mind  of  a  child,  on  which  her  pure  and  innocent 
thoughts  are  mirrored,  and  which  she  expresses  with 
the  frankness  of  a  nature  untutored  in  the  world  and 
the  world’s  wiles.  Knowing  no  harm  in  her  love  for 
Pygmalion,  her  creator,  she  avows  without  the  slightest 
shame  how  fervently  she  loves  him.  More  ignorant 
even  than  Miranda,  like  her  she  asks  if  there  are  “  more 
such  men.  And  are  there  other  nvomett,  too  ?”  “  There 
are,  though  for  the  moment  I  had  forgotten  it,”  is  the 
reply  of  the  bewildered  sculptor,  who,  his  first  raptures 
over,  begins  to  awaken  to  the  difficulty  of  the  “situa¬ 
tion,”  When  Galatea  finds  Pygmalion  has  a  wife  who 
loves  him,  and  whom  he  loves,  she  innocently  declares 
that  she  will  love  her,  too,  unconscious  of  any  obstacle ; 
this  world,  into  which  she  has  come  fully  born,  is  an 
enigma  to  her,  when  Pygmalion  endeavours  to  describe 
to  her  some  of  its  mysteries.  Beholding  in  a  small 
mirror  of  burnished  steel  her  peerless  beauty,  she  loudly 
proclaims  her  admiration  at  the  sight.  “  Do  not  other 
women  think  that  they  are  beautiful  ?”  is  her  naive  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  bewildered  sculptor,  “  All  women  think 
themselves  the  most  beautiful,  but  they  hee/>  it  to  them¬ 
selves’'  is  the  significant  reply, 

Pygmalion,  becoming  almost  as  embarrassed  with  his 
beautiful  divinity  as  Frankenstein  with  his  monster, 
confides  her  to  the  care  of  his  sister  Myrene,  who  is 
betrothed  to  a  brave  Athenian  soldier,  Leusippe  by 
name,  but  her  introduction  to  this  latter  is  only  provo¬ 
cative  of  fresh  entanglements  and  imbroglios.  The 
unsophisticated  statue  cannot  be  brought  to  look  upon 
one  who  kills  for  pay.  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
hired  murderer ;  and  when,  soon  after,  he  comes 
bringing  the  body  of  a  young  fawn  he  has  shot,  and 
from  which  the  warm  life  blood  has  scarcely  departed, 
her  horror  and  aversion  are  great.  She  relates  the  ac- 
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count  of  the  murderer  and  his  victim  to  Myrene,  who  is 
led  to  infer  that  it  is  a  human  being,  a  young  female, 
whose  wrongs  have  aroused  such  a  torrent  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  and,  reproaching  her  lover  for  his  cruelty  and 
perfidy,  they  separate  in  anger. 

Pygmalion  has  a  would-be  patron  in  Chrysos,  a  vulgar 
millionaire  of  Athens,  and  he  comes,  accompanied  by 
his  domineering  wife  Daphne,  to  bid  for  the  exquisite 
statue,  whose  fame  is  beginning  to  be  noised  abroad, 
and  of  which  he  is  determined  to  be  the  fortunate  and 
envied  possessor  at  any  cost.  Pygmalion  of  course 
refuses  to  part  with  the  coveted  masterpiece,  and,  finding 
him  deaf  to  refusal,  quits  him  with  the  assurance  that  it 
is  “  not  for  sale.”  Left  alone  in  the  studio,  from  which 
his  decidedly  larger  and  better  half  has  also  absented 
herself,  Chrysos  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  peep  behind  the  jealous  curtains  that  guard  the 
treasure,  and,  finding  the  niche  empty,  is  turning  dis¬ 
consolately  away  when  he  is  struck  dumb  with  surprise 
at  encountering  its  living  image.  Rather  in  alarm  at 
the  consequences  should  his  loving  but  tyrannical 
Daphne  suddenly  return,  he  still  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  entering  into  a  little  conversation  with  the 
beautiful  unknown,  whose  artless  yet  trenchant  remarks 
on  men  and  things  amuse  and  interest  him  in  spite  of 
the  strong  personality  of  their  tone. 

She  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  he  is  a  man,  being  in 
form  and  presence  so  different  from  him  who  is  her 
beau-tdeal  of  all  that  is  noble  and  godlike.  “  The  man 
I  know,”  she  tells  him,  “  has  large  grave  eyes,  is  tall  of 
form,  while  you  are  red  and  fat.”  She  finds,  however, 
as  she  thinks,  a  solution  to  the  difficulty.  “  My  creator 
is  a  master  of  his  art — the  one  who  modelled  you  must 
have  been  a  beginner  !” 

Emlwldened  by  her  innocent  familiarity,  he  ventures 
to  approach  her  nearer,  and  even  to  encircle  her  with 
his  arm,  at  which  criiis  his  jealous  mate  re-enters,  and 
her  overwhehning  wrath  may  be  imagined.  As  bir. 
liuckstone,  it  may  also  be  observed  en  passant,  is  the 
hero  of  this  incident,  no  need  to  say  its  humour  is  in¬ 
tense,  and  it  serves  as  a  forcible  relief  to  the  graver  scenes. 

While  Daphne  is  upbraiding  her  spouse  in  no  mea¬ 
sured  terms  or  tones,  they  are  joined  by  Pygmalion,  and 
soon  after  Cynisca  returns  to  the  home  in  which  such  a 
strange  and  exciting  event  has  transpired  during  the 
short  period  of  her  absence.  Her  first  impulse  is  one 
of  pleased  surprise  at  sight  of  the  animated  statue,  but 
her  jealous  passions  are  presently  aroused  by  the  in¬ 
sinuations  of  the  angry  Daphne,  and  fuel  is  added  to 
the  flame  by  the  artless  avowals  of  Galatea  herself. 
Crushing  down  the  love  that  would  plead  for  pity  in 
her  bosom,  she  calls  down  from  the  gods  the  terrible 
retribution  of  blindness  upon  the  husband  who  she 
thinks  has  been  faithless  to  his  vows  of  love  for  her. 

These  events  occupy  the  two  first  acts.  In  the  third 
we  see  Cynisca  tortured  by  the  keenest  anguish  at  the 
heavy  doom  to  which  her  hand  has  consigned  her  still 
adored  Pygmalion,  but  from  whose  presence  she  is  de¬ 
termined  to  remove,  lest  the  agonising  sight  should  shake 
her  firm  will,  and  lead  her  to  bestow  her  forgiveness,  by 
which  alone  the  penalty  can  be  remitted.  To  steel  her 
breast  against  remorseful  yielding  to  its  pleadings,  she 


runs  over  in  her  imagination  scenes  of  love  and  honeyed 
words  and  accents  whose  intoxicating  charm  she  so  well 
knows,  and  which  have  had,  as  her  distorted  fancy  sug¬ 
gests,  the  beautiful  Galatea  for  their  object.  The  latter’s 
new-born  innocent  happiness  is  clouded,  too,  in  its 
bright  dawn,  she  scarce  as  yet  knows  why,  but  her 
calm  sorrow  is  turned  to  agony  when  Myrene  tells  her 
that  Pygmalion,  in  despair  at  his  punishment,  but  yet 
more  in  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  Cynisca,  has  declared 
he  will  put  an  end  to  his  suffering  by  death,  as  he 
cannot  live  without  her.  Together  they  devise  means 
to  avert  so  fatal  an  event ;  Myrene  proposes  that  Gabtea 
shall  address  him  in  the  assumed  voice  of  his  wife,  and 
cheer  him  by  promise  of  pardon  and  love  restored.  The 
pious  stratagem  succeeds.  The  blind  sculptor  receives 
these  assurances  from,  as  he  supposes,  the  lips  of  his 
Cynisca,  and  it  restores  him  to  joy  and  calm,  though 
each  word  she  utters  and  each  answer  she  receives  is 
torture  to  the  unhappy  new-created  being  who  thus 
learns  that  she  has  never  been  the  object  of  Pygmalion’s 
love,  while  to  Cynisca,  who  is  an  unseen  spectator  of 
this  exciting  and  emotional  scene,  it  is  a  renewal  of  life 
and  love.  As  their  colloquy  is  ending,  Galatea  substi¬ 
tutes  the  wife  in  the  arms  of  the  sightless  husband,  and 
with  a  passionate  kiss  of  pardon  and  love,  the  terrible 
infliction  is  at  once  removed,  and  Pygmalion  again  gazes 
on  the  well-loved  features  of  his  restored  wife. 

In  ignorance  that  Galatea  has  been  the  instrument  of 
this  happy  change,  Pygmalion  turnc  upon  her,  whom  he 
beholds  kneeling  at  their  side,  a  torrent  of  reproaches — 
almost  a  curse — the  bitterness  of  which  smites  her  to 
the  heart,  which  may  be  literally  said  to  turn  again  to 
stone,  as  with  a  heartrending  cry  of  farewell  to  Pygma¬ 
lion  she  bids  adieu  to  the  bright  world  of  which  her 
vision  has  been  so  transient  a  one. 

No  pen  or  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  pure  and 
simple  beauty  of  this  charming  and  poetic  piece.  Touch¬ 
ing  and  pathetic  to  the  last  degree  in  the  serious  portions, 
the  humorous  ones  possess  the  true  ring  of  genuine 
comedy,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  may  be  honestly  congratulated 
on  having  produced  one  of  the  loveliest,  most  poetic, 
and  (spite  of  the  antiquity  of  the  story  on  which  it  is 
founded)  original  plays  of  modern  times. 

Equally  fortunate,  too,  is  the  author  in  having  found 
an  actress  capable  of  executing  in  so  perfect  a  manner 
his  conception  of  the  animated  statue-heroine,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Galatea.  Alike  physically  and  intellectually  is  Miss 
Robertson  suited  to  the  part,  her  rendering  of  which 
is  truthful,  natural,  and  affecting  in  the  highest  degree. 

Whether  giving  utterance  to  the  artless  questionings 
and  thoughts  of  the  lovely  being  who  to  the  beauteous 
form  of  woman  unites  the  innocent  mind  of  a  guileless 
child,  or  when  her  heart  is  probed  and  wrung  to  its 
utmost  depths  on  discovering  that  she  is  as  nothing  to 
him  who  is  her  world,  her  god,  the  impersonation  is 
alike  faultless.  Never  for  a  moment  lapsing  from  the 
calm  statuesque  movements  and  softly-breathed  rather 
than  spoken  utterance,  into  a  display  of  exterior  passion, 
she  succeeds  in  stirring  the  emotions  and  awakening  the 
sympathies  of  her  audience  in  a  way  that  can  only  be 
achieved  by  an  artiste  who  is  herself  endowed  .with  the 
most  refined  susceptibility. 
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WOMAN’S  RIGHTS. 

BY  A  WOMAN. 


UNDER  this  title  so  many  questions  are  included, 
that,  did  we  purpose  considering  them  all,  volumes 
would  not  exhaust  all  arguments.  We  intend  therefore 
to  consider  only  one  of  the  **  rights”  in  the  present 
essay,  leaving  the  others  for  future  consideration.  We 
intend  taking  the  most  unpopular  one  ;  not  because  it  is 
unpopular,  but  because  we  believe  it  has  had  much 
more  abuse  than  argument  hurled  against  it — that  of 
“  Woman’s  Suffrage.”  It  is  quite  true  that  many 
women,  nay,  most  women,  care  nothing  at  all  about 
this  question.  It  is  so  far  removed  from  their  ordinary 
grooves  of  life  and  thought,  that  they  contemplate  it 
almost  with  the  same  feeling  of  horror  they  would  have 
if  some  plan  for  making  women  wear  trousers  .and  coats 
instead  of  petticoats  were  introduced  to  their  notice. 
Nor  is  this  feeling  unreasonable.  The  agitators  in  this 
movement  have  so  often  forgotten  their  womanliness 
that  it  Is  no  wonder  that  tender,  sensitive  women  shrink 
from  the  question.  Still  the  question  of  woman’s  right 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  her  country  ought 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  region  of  mere  feeling,  and 
viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  reason.  If  possible  we  wish 
to  take  it  into,  this  elevated  region  and  examine  it  there. 
We  have  to  deal  with  facts  as  they  exist,  for  it  is  true 
here  as  always  that 

“  The  world  which  credits  what  is  done 
Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been.” 

So  we  must  consider  women  in  the  light  of  house¬ 
holders,  England  having  determined  th.at  upon  the  basis 
of  property  the  right  to  a  vote  should  consist.  Why 
women  who  are  householders  should  be  disqualified 
from  voting  simply  because  they  are  women,  it  is 
dillicult  to  conceive.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  as  there  are 
many  arguments  to  support  their  disability  on  this  basis 
alone,  we  purpose  examining  some  that  have  already 
been  put  forth.  First,  it  is  contended  that  the  intellect 
of  women  is  inferior  to  that  of  men.  This  has  never 
been  proved  ;  but  we  will  for  a  moment  allow  the  truth 
of  the  st.atemcnt,  and  will  try  to  meet  it  by  another. 
There  are  women,  and  this  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny, 
whose  intellect  is  superior  to  the  average  intellect  of 
men.  If  so,  how,  then,  can  any  inferiority  among  the 
mass  of  women  debar  them  from  a  privilege  which  you 
grant  to  inferior  intellect  in  men  ?  "Where  are  you  to 
^  the  standard  ?  If  the  right  to  vote  was  denied  to  any 


man  whom  his  neighbours  might  consider  a  fool,  how 
many  names  would  be  struck  off  the  register  ?  We 
repeat,  then,  that  this  question  is  simply  one  of  justice, 
and  as  such  cannot  be  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  intellect.  We  have  often  been  reminded  during  the 
.agitation  on  this  subject  of  a  caricature  made  during  the 
first  French  revolution.  A  rustic  is  represented  con¬ 
voking  the  poultry  of  his  farmyard  with  this  opening 
address  ; — “  Dear  animals,  I  have  assembled  you  to 
advise  me  what  sauce  I  shall  dress  you  with  ■”  to  which 
a  cock  responding,  “  We  don’t  want  to  be  eaten,”  is 
checked  by,  “  You  wander  from  the  point  ”  (Vous  vous 
ecartez  de  la  que.stion).  Of  course  the  pith  of  this  satire 
consists  in  the  keeping  clear  of  the  main  point.  Most 
of  the  opposition  women  have  had  to  experience  has 
been  as  illogical  as  the  veus  votis  ecartez  of  the  rustic. 
Another  objector  says — “  But  women  do  not  want  the 
suffrage.”  True,  the  majority  of  women  do  not ;  but  is 
that  any  reason  for  keeping  it  from  the  minority  who  do 
The  same  argument  was  raised  during  the  Reform  agita¬ 
tion  of  1866  against  an  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
working  men.  It  was  as  true  of  the  majority  of  working 
men  as  it  is  now  true  of  women  ;  yet  it  did  not  prevent 
just  men  from  thinking  they  ought  to  have  it,  whether 
they  wished  for  it  or  no.  Some  one  else  says — “  It 
will  take  woman  out  of  her  proper  sphere.”  This,  as 
has  been  well  said  by  a  clever  woman,  is  a  remnant  of 
astrological  superstition.  “  We  are  getting  wise  enough 
to  allow  now  that  woman’s  sphere  is  wherever  she  can 
show  herself  of  use.  In  France,  polite  society  regards 
literary  women  altogether  as  out  of  their  proper  sphere ; 
in  Turkey,  a  woman  who  walks  abroad  without  being 
muffled  in  a  veil  is  looked  upon  as  a  wandering  planet. 
Who  is  to  fix  the  stars  ?  This  question  alone  is  so  ex¬ 
tensive  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  done  more  than 
glance  at  it.  We  reserve  many  answers  to  objectors  for 
a  future  number  ;  but  we  wish  at  once  to  remind  our 
readers  that  most  of  the  unpopularity  of  this  subject, 
amongst  both  women  and  men,  is  due  to  the  mistaken 
idea  that  women  would  be  intrinsically  altered  by  having 
this  right  granted.  A  render,  loving,  sensible  woman 
will  be  as  tender,  as  loving,  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
sensible  when  she  has  a  vote  as  before,  and  women 
who  have  none  of  these  qualities  will  be  as  disagreeable 
then  as  now. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


•  .  Path.  By  M.  hleekc.  (London;  E.  Marl¬ 

borough  and  Co.,  Warwick-lane,  Paternoster-row.) 
Charmingly  written,  and  with  deep  moral  purpose. 
Marions  Path  should  be  in  the  library  of  all  children. 

Elsies  Dowry.  A  Tale  of  the  Franco-German 
War.  By  E.  Leslie.  (London  :  E.  Marlborough  and 
Co.)  This  capital  story  of  the  elfect  of  the  late  war 


upon  home  life  in  France  and  Germany  would  have 
been  far  more  interesting  and  lifelike  were  it  not  for 
being  written  almost  entirely  on  the  Germanic  side 
of  the  question.  It  is  impossible  for  the  young  and 
generous  heart  to  enjoy  the  triumph  over  the  fallen. 
\Vc  believe  Elsies  Dowry  would  become  very  popular 
were  it  a  little  less  one-sided. 


46. — Walking  Costumes. 


Although  we  have,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  seen  the  last  easily  dropped  trom  the  shoulders  on  entering  a  room 
of  intensely  cold  winter  weather,  yet  during  the  present  the  elegant  costume  of  faille  or  velvet  can  be  displayed 

month  mantles,  pardessus,  and  Dolmans  will  be  without  parade  or  affectation.  Rich  velvet  costumes 

Nor  are  the  confections  of  the  present  season  either  heavy  with  fur  fringes  are  still  tres  bien-porteeSy  but  we  see  no 

or  ungraceful.  The  pardessus  is  easily  donned  and  as  new  designs  in  these.  The  new  velvet  costumes  are 
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trimmed  with  rich  raised  silk  embroidery,  which  is 
simulated  by  passementerie  on  less  costly  garments 
The  long  boa  is  extremely  fashionable,  and  is  likely 


drawing  to  a  close,  and  yet  it  is  not  quite  the  demi-sahon, 
so  it  would  be  rather  a  trying  moment  for  a  chroniqueuse 
of  the  fashions  but  for  evening  dresses,  which  are  now 


N  47. — Visiting  Costume  and  Walking  Toilet. 

to  continue  la  mode  for  this  season  at  least.  The  fur  displayed  in  all  their  beauty.  Paris  is  certainly  not  what 

collarette  is  pronounced  mauvais  go&t,  and  is  utterly  dis-  it  was  as  a  city  of  pleasure.  The  few  balls  we  have 

carded  by  our  elegantes.  ^  had  were  at  the  embassies,  and  they  were  not  very 

In  the  month  of  February  the  winter  season  is  brilliant.  At  the  Spanish  Embassy  all  the  French  ladies 
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appeared  in  half-tnouming,  and  the  fete  was  over  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning ! 

But  as  the  source  of  all  artistic  and  tasteful  fashionable 
nouveautes  Paris  is  still  unrivalled,  and  sends  forth  her 
models  throughout  the  civilised  world.  The  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  London  season  is  an  important  epoch  with 
our  couturieres,  who  also  have  considerable  commands 
for  Austria  and  Italy  just  nottr. 

Fashion  often  appears  in  Its  best  and  most  perfect 
form  on  the  stage,  to  be  thence  modified  and  toned 
down  to  a  grande  dame's  taste,  At  the  Comedie  Fran9aise 
at  least  our  actrices  are  ndted  for  their  unexceptionable 
elegance,  and  not  unfre<|uently  originate  fashions  of 
the  most  tasteful  description.  Thus  Mdlle.  Pierson’s 
dress  in  La  Princesse  Georges  is  universally  admired, 


ming  of  the  dress,  placed  in  a  pufF  a  little  on  one  side 
of  the  head.  The  hair  is  brushed  off  high  up  from  the 
forehead,  and  then  arranged  in  a  full  drooping  chignon 
of  curls. 

It  would  be  easy  from  such  a  toilet  to  make  one  as 
beautiful  and  less  eccentric  with  white  tulle  and  lace 
over  white  faille  or  satin,  with  pale  blue  or  rose-coloured 
ribbons  and  garland  of  blush  roses,  with  the  soft  brown 
tinted  foliage  so  fashionable  just  now  and  so  becoming. 

A  very  beautiful  ball  dress,  which  is  by  this  time  en 
route  for  Vienna,  may  also  suggest  some  new  ideas  for 
a  toilette  dtt  soir.  It  is  of  shimmering  white  satin  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  tulle,  and  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  a  deep  white  lace  flounce.  This  flounce  is  put  on 
with  a  heading  studded  here  and  there  with  chrysan- 


48. — Dressy  Evening  Bodice. 


and  we  tHink  a  description  of  it  may  interest  our  fair 
English  readers. 

This  wonderful  robe  is  of  richest  black  silk,  entirely 
coverrf  with  a  second  skirt  of  black  tulle  embroidered 
with  jet;  deep  black  lace  flounce,  also  embroidered 
with  jet  round  the  bottom  of  the  dress.  Black  tulle 
tunic,  very  long,  looped  up  at  the  side  and  forming  a 
short  tablier  in  front ;  a  green  faille  ribbon  half  a  yard 
wide  is  passed  under  this  front  part,  and  is  tied  in  a 
large  bow  at  the  back.  On  the  right  side  the  ribbon 
is  draped  and  looped  up  with  the  same  green  ribbon, 
and  with  another  of  the  palest  rose  tint,  of  the  same 
width.  Both  ribbons  compose  an  enormous  bow,  with 
long  fringed  lapels.  A  little  to  the  left  side  there  is  a 
voluminous  garland  of  roses  of  various  shades,  with 
tinted  foliage  most  effective  in  shape  and  colour.  It  is 
fastened  on  at  the  waist  and  droops  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tunic  in  long  trailing  sprays.  Low  silk  bodice, 
covered  with  beaded  tulle ;  tulle  bouillons  upon  the 
shoulders.  Coiffure  of  roses  to  match  with  the  trim- 


themumsof  all  the  shades  that  pretty  flower  can  assume. 
A  tunic  of  tulle  and  lace  is  sprinkled  with  a  shower  of 
the  same  varied  blossoms,  and  looped  up  at  the  side 
with  a  long  garland  to  correspond. 

The  low  bodice  is  cut  square,  in  the  Louis  XV. 
style,  with  ruches  of  tulle  round  the  top,  in  each  fold 
of  which  nestles  a  bright-tinted  chrysanthemum  without 
foliage.  The  short  sleeves  have  a  similar  trimming,  and 
one  blossom  is  placed  mx>n  either  shoulder,  from  which 
depends  a  long  tassel  of  tulle  and  lace. 

At  Gagelins  I  saw  a  very  lovdy  dress  of  white 
gauze  spangled  with  gold,  over  white  glace  silk.  The 
tunic  was  looped  up  with  cascade  bows  of  pale  blue 
satin.  The  coiffure  was  a  Louis  XV.  puff  of  blue 
satin  with  delicate  gold  aigrette,  and  a  long  white  ostrich 
feather  drooping  at  the  back. 

White  gauze  dresses  embroidered  in  raised  silk  with 
flowers' in  all  their  natural  tints  are  charming  for  young 
ladies’  ball  dresses.  One  of  the  prettiest  is  the  Mar¬ 
guerite  dress,  studded  with  large  white  field  daisies. 
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with  bright  yellow  centres  and  green  foliage.  The 
coquelkot,  or  red  field  poppy,  looks  splendid  on  a  clear 
white  ground,  and  the  modest  violet  in  small  graceful 
clusters  is  not  one  of  the  least  charming.  Very  lovely 
also  are  the  rosebuds,  azaleas,  and  chrysanthemums, 
while  the  brilliant  tulip  well  suits  the  taste  of  a  proud 
beauty.  Fancy  patterns  in  various  shades  of  amber 
colour  also  look  extremely  well  in  raised  work  upon 
either  white  or  black  gauze,  and  are  becoming  to 
brunettes.  I  also  noticed  a  black  tulle  dress  embroidered 
with  garlands  and  semis  of  multi-coloured  flowers,  but 
it  took  my  fancy  much  less  than  the  separate  sprays  of 
one  kind  of  flower  upon  a  pure  white  ground. 

These  dresses  require  little  trimming  but  what  can 
be  made  out  of  the  same  materials,  are  comparatively 
cheap,  and  more  fresh  and  becoming  than  any  other  to 
a  youthful  face  and  figure.  Of  course  the  coiffure 
should  be  composed  of  flowers  to  match  the  pattern  of 
the  dress. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  half-mourning  ball  dresses  worn 
by  French  ladies.  Some  of  them  are  very  distingue,  and 
may  suggest  useful  hints. 

One  is  a  dress  of  white  gauze  and  mauve  faille. 
The  gauze  skirt  is  disposed  in  bouillons  lengthwise, 
divided  one  from  the  other  by  biais  of  mauve  faille.  A 
Louis  XV.  tunic  of  the  same  faille  is  worn  over  this 
skirt.  The  low  faille  bodice  remains  open  over  a  white 
stomacher,  trimmed  with  bows  of  the  same  colour,  and 
fastens  at  the  waist  only.  The  tunic  skirt  also  remains 
open,  and  is  very  short  in  front.  Behind  it  falls  in 
handsome  folds,  and  is  draped  with  white  lace  en  cascade. 
A  lace  border  is  put  on  plain  over  the  silk  round  the 
bodice  and  down  the  fronts. 

Another  is  of  white  tulle,  deeply  trimmed  with  black 
lace  put  on  en  spirale,  and  garlands  of  the  small  white 
rose  noisette  with  gay-tinted  foliage,  spangled  with  dew- 
drops.  Short  black  lace  tunic,  draped  over  white  tulle, 
with  separate  sprays  of  the  same  roses,  of  which  the 
coiffure  was  also  composed. 

These  toilets  are  worn  with  the  bijoux  Alsace-Lorraine, 
now  so  much  in  vogue  in  France.  They  are  artistic 
jewels  bearing  emblems  of  regret  and  affection  which 
the  French  nation  feels  for  the  lost  provinces.  These 
poetical  emblems  are  rendered  with  most  refined  taste 
by  a  celebrated  artist  in  that  line,  Marc  Gueton,  and 
these  bijoux  have  formed  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
etrennes  of  the  season.  There  are  sleeve-links,  with 
the  arms  of  the  two  provinces  in  the  centre,  wreathed 
with  forget-me-nots,  ne  nioubliex pas,  and  with  ivy  leaves, 
which  signify  je  meurs  ou  je  m' attache,  the  former  of 
turquoise,  and  the  latter  of  emeralds. 

Lockets  of  oxydised  silver,  very  lovely,  with  the 
crest  of  Lorraine  on  one  side  and  of  Alsace  on  the 
other,  with  wreath  of  pansies— h  moi — and  ivy. 

Large  crosses  of  black  enamel  with  the  same  emblems, 
and  a  scroll  bearing  the  words,  "  France !  Espoir  !”  in 
small  diamonds  upon  a  ground  of  malachite. 

Small  heart-shaped  lockets  bear  the  initials  A  L  with 
ivy  and  forget-me-nots,  and  the  motto,  **  Rien  ne 
pourra  briser  le  lien  qui  nous  unit,”  in  pearls  upon  black 
enamel.  And  a  variety  of  rings,  ear-drops,  brooches,  and 
other  jewels,  all  with  poetical  devices  in  the  same  style. 


One  bague  marquise  is  particularly  tasteful ;  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  large  oval  of  blue  enamel  mounted  in  gold, 
bearing  the  crests  and  coronets  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
wreathed  with  gold  fleur-de-lys,  and  with  forget-me- 
nots  and  ivy,  all  in  precious  stones.  This  ring  is  of 
the  purest  I^uis  XV.  style. 

Emblematic  jewels  have  always  been  fashionable  in 
France.  Under  the  Empire,  many  were  worn  which 
bore  a  hidden  meaning.  I  remember  in  particular  a 
large  ring  worn  by  a  gentleman  of  Legitimist  tendencies. 

It  had  a  curiously-wrought  pattern  of  seed  diamonds 
upon  a  blue  enamel  ground,  and  looked  at  in  a  certain  ^ 
direction  it  formed  an  H  and  V  interwoven,  which 
meant  Henri  V. ;  now  such  symbols  are  openly  worn. 
The  croix  de  Chambord  is  a  very  aristocratic  jewel.  It 
is  of  blue  enamel,  with  gold ^eur-dc-lys,  and  the  motto. 
La  parole  est  cl  la  France,  et  I  heure  est  h  Dieu. 

There  have  been  several  “  weddings  in  high  life” 
since  the  commencement  of  the  year.  I  noted  a  very 
beautiful  bridal  dress,  of  white  satin,  entirely  trimmed 
with  grebe. 

But  the  most  distingue  marriage  of  the  season  is  that 
of  the  young  Princess  Marguerite  de  Nemours  to  Prince 
Czartoriski,  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  chateau  at 
Chantilly  on  the  15th  of  January. 

The  bride  is  very  young  and  delicately  pretty.  She  , 
wore  a  dress  of  white  faille  with  a  sweeping  train,  and 
a  point  lace  tunic  slightly  draped  with  long  sprays  of 
orange-blossoms ;  one  beautiful  garland  fell  from  the 
waist  down  to  the  edge  of  the  tunic,  which  followed 
the  train  shape  of  the  skirt  behind.  The  high  bodice 
had  a  fully-pleated  postillion  basque  at  the  back  ;  it  was 
trimmed  with  point  lace  and  with  double  ruches  of 
fringed-out  faille,  and  fastened  all  the  way  down  under 
small  faille  bows,  with  buds  of  orange-flowers.  On 
the  shoulders  there  are  larger  bows  with  sprays  of 
orange-blossoms.  The  mantle  was  very  delicate,  with 
a  few  larger  flowers  in  front,  and  the  veil  of  point  lace 
like  the  tunic.  ' 

The  bride’s  mother  wore  a  dress  of  silver-grey  satin, 
trimmed  with  flounces  of  Chantilly  lace  and  satin  bows ; 
the  jacket  bodice  also  deeply  trimmed  with  lace,  an  In¬ 
dian  shawl,  and  a  bonnet  to  match  with  the  dress  of  grey 
satin,  with  bandeau  of  black  velvet  and  grey  feathers. 

The  Duchess  d’Aumale,  aunt  of  the  bride,  had  a 
handsome  toilet  of  voilet  poult-de-soie  and  black  lace. 
Bonnet  of  violet  velvet  trimmed  with  white  feathers. 

All  the  other  lady  mothers  were  either  in  black  or  in 
grey,  while  the  young  princesses  were  simply  dressed  in 
white  and  rose  colour. 

The  corbeille  of  the  princely  bride  was  full  of  mervcilles. 
The  Due  de  Bordeaux  presented  his  young  cousin  with 
a  parure  of  marguerites  in  brilliants  and  pearls.  The 
Comte  de  Paris^offering  was  a  locket  enriched  with 
diamonds  ;  the  Emperor  of  Brazil’s,  a  splendid  bracelet 
valued  at  60,000  francs.  Your  gracious  Queen  sent  a 
beautiful  parure  of  sapphires.  Moreover,  each  member 
of  the  Orleans  family,  which  is  numerous,  added  some 
gift  to  the  wonderful  corbeille. 

After  an  elegant  breakfast,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
started  at  once  for  Vienna,  where  Prince  Czartoriski  is 
obliged  to  take  his  place  as  hereditary  peer  of  the  Empire. 
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They  next  intend  to  travel  in  Italy,  and  to  come  back  in 
the  spring  to  take  possession  of  the  Hotel  Lambert. 

In  compliment  to  the  new-made  bride,  one  of 'the  most 
elegant  costumes  of  the  season  goes  by  the  name  of  robe 
Marguerite.  It  is  of  ruby-coloured  faille,  with  a  long 
velvet  train,  and  a  tablier  of  faille  trimmed  with  two 
scalloped-out  borders.  Bodice  with  velvet  gilet  and  velvet 
sleeves.  The  jacket-bodice  of  ruby-coloured  faille  is 
tastefully  trimmed  with  a  scalloped-out  border. 

Another  very  handsome  dress  is  of  maroon  velvet  and 
satin.  The  skirt,  of  maroon  satin,  is  trimmed  with  a 
deep  flounce  of  maroon  velvet,  pleated  in  the  large  hollow 
pleats  called  tuyaiix  d' or gue.  Between  each  pleat  appears 
a  strip  of  maroon  silk  guipure  over  maroon  satin.  The 
tunic  is  of  maroon  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  deep  guipure 
border  of  the  same  shade,  headed  with  two  strips  of 
insertion.  The  bodice  is  of  satin,  trimmed  with  maroon 
velvet  and  guipure.  The  mantle  is  half-fitting ;  it  is  of 
velvet,  with  a  fan-shaped  pleated  basque  behind.  Wide 
sleeves  and  a  rich  guipure  trimming  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  dress.  'I'he  velvet  and  satin  bonnet  is  maroon 
also,  but  relieved  by  a  bright  blue  feather. 

The  black  velvet  costume  is  worn  by  all  ladies  of 
fashion,  and  forms  the  staple  article'in  all  elegant  ward¬ 
robes.  There  are  various  ways  of  making  them  up. 
The  following  is  rich  and  tasteful : — First  skirt  trimmed 
with  a  deep  flounce,  headed  with  a  quilling  of  the  same, 
forming  large  scallops,  with  bows  of  black  faille  ribbon 
in  the  centre.  The  second  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
handsome  flounce  of  Chantilly  lace,  headed  with  a  similar 
velvet  quilling  with  a  bow  in  each  scallop.  It  is  slightly 
raised  on  either  side  with  passementerie  ornaments.  The 
bodice  has  basques  behind,  trimmed  in  the  same  style, 
and  long  points  in  front. 

Next  to  this  costume  serieux  lot  us  examine  a  more 
fanciful  one  ;  it  is  of  rich  faille  silk,  fawn-coloured 
trimmed  with  blue.  The  first  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two 
scalloped-out  flounces,withbluefluting  under  thescallops. 
The  second  skirt  is  cut  in  one  piece,  with  the  bodice  in 
the  Princess  style,  forming  a  tunic,  which  comes  down 
to  the  heading  of  the  upper  flounce  on  the  skirt,  with¬ 
out  any  puff,  but  slightly  draped  on  each  side  with 
passementerie  agraffes.  The  bodice  is  trimmed  in  the 
Louis  XIII.  style,  with  two  ruches  of  unbleached  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  to  match  the  colour  of  the  dress.  The 
sleeve,  in  the  same  style,  is  ornamented  with  lace  and  a 
blue  bow. 

Of  cashmere  and  of  cloth  costumes  there  is  not  much 
to  say  this  month  that  we  have  not  said  before.  The 
elegance  of  braid-work  and  embroidery  is  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever.  I  was  shown  at  Gagelin’s  a 
costume  the  tunic  of  which  was  embroidered  all  over, 
while  the  under-skirt  had  wide  biais,  worked  to  corre¬ 
spond,  as  headings  to  the  pleated  flounces,  and  I  was 
told  the  cost  of  the  main  d oeuvre  alone  was  one  thou¬ 
sand  francs  {£i^o !)  Such  costumes  are,  therefore,  in 
reality,  more  expensive  than  silk  and  velvet  ones. 

There  is  a  slight  alteration  in  the  shape  of  bonnets, 
or  at  least  there  is  one  new  model  which  is  particularly 
graceful  and  becoming  ;  it  has  an  oval  crown,  a  slightly 
raised  border,  showing  a  lace  quilling  underneath,  and 
a  very  small  curtain.  The  trimming,  instead  of  being 
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all  in  a  bunch  in  front,  is  put  on  at  the  side,  and  droops 
down  behind. 

For  dressy  bonnets  flowers  are  once  more  appearing; 
long  trailing  branches  falling  over  the  hair,  and  our 
modistes  never  produced  more  beautiful  imitations  of 
nature  than  they  are  doing  just  now.  Roses  are  espe¬ 
cially  lovely  and  most  exquisitely  shaded;  the  blush  rose 
and  the  rose  the  are  preferred. 

One  bonnet  of  the  shape  just  described  is  of  greenish 
blue  velvet.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  torsade  of  faille 
ribbon  of  the  same  colour,  and  of  black  lace,  the  latter 
continued  into  a  long  lapel  behind.  The  ribbon  forms 
a  flat  bow  with  fringed  ends  in  front,  from  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  a  long  drooping  feather  ;  lower  still  is  placed  a 
beautiful  blush  rose,  with  branch  of  buds  and  foliage 
trailing  in  the  neck. 

Another  bonnet  is  of  Russian  grey  velvet,  with  pleat¬ 
ing  of  velvet  and  satin,  fringed  satin  bow,  with  two  soft 
grey  feathers  and  a  bunch  of  pink  chrysanthemums  at 
the  side. 

A  third  is  of  capucine-coloured  velvet,  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  wreath  of  fancy  foliage  shaded  from  pale  orange  to 
darkened  brown,  with  trailing  sprays  behind.  Black 
lace  quilling  and  lapels  of  the  same  behind. 

And,  for  the  theatre,  a  bonnet  of  pink  terry  velvet  is 
very  prettily  trimmed  with  point  lace  arranged  to  fall 
en  cascade,  and  with  roses.  White  lace  quilling  under 
the  border.  Rose-coloured  faille  strings,  edged  with 
Lace,  fastened  in  a  large  bow  upon  the  bosom. 

Hats  are  made  in  the  Henri  III.  style,  and  shaded 
with  feathers,  to  wear  with  a  costume  of  grey  velvet.  I 
noted  a  grey  felt  hat,  high-crowned,  trimmed  with  grey 
velvet  and  with  grey  feathers,  and  a  bright  crimson 
aigrette. 

Another  very  coquettish  hat  was  of  black  velvet, 
turned  up  with  bright  blue  satin,  edged  with  a  very 
narrow  border  of  sable  fur,  and  ornamented  with  curled 
blue  plumes  and  smooth  black  cock’s  feathers  put  on 
en  aigrette. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

1.  Reception  Toilet. — Skirt  of  grey  poult  de  soie, 
trimmed  with  a  deep  scalloped  flounce  with  a  scalloped 
heading,  held  in  place  by  a  double  satin  bias  of  the  same 
shade.  Upper-skirt  with  puff  at  the  back,  and  apron 
front  open  in  front,  forming  two  squares,  edged  with 
double  bias  and  sharp  scallops.  Green  velvet  bodice 
with  points  in  front,  wide  revers  and  square  basques  at 
the  back,  the  whole  trimmed  with  black  lace.  Chemi¬ 
sette  with  collar  and  pleat  of  Valenciennes  lace.  Coiffure 
of  lace,  with  green  velvet  bow.  Wadded  slippers  of 
quilted  grey  satin  ;  bow  of  green  velvet  on  the  instep. 

2.  Visiting  Toilet  of  Violet  Velveteen. — 
First  skirt  trimmed  with  bias  of  black  satin  at  the 
edge.  Tight-fitting  tunic  forming  apron  in  front  and 
puff' at  the  back  ;  the  apron  is  trimmed  with  a  gathered 
flounce.  Paletot  h.alf-fitting,  trimmed  with  fur ;  the 
same  fur  trimming  on  the  sleeves,  and  forms  collar  on 
the  paletot.  The  sleeves  are  very  original,  and  show 
the  inside  of  the  sleeve,  which  is  lined  with  black  satin. 
Violet  velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with  black  velvet ,  bow 
and  tuft  of  grey  plumes. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“Good  morrow,  good  Saint  Valentine.” — 8hal;spcare. 


yAT.ENTINE’S  DAY,  when  one  no  longer  receives 
valentines,  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  event  in 
one’s  life ;  its  yearly  return  always  makes  me  laugh  at 
the  ghost  of  myself :  I  see  a  girl — a  sixteen-year-old 
girl — creep  noiselessly  out  of  bed,  hastily  wind  a  wealth 
of  hair  in  a  loose  knot,  hurry  on  a  dainty  robe  de  chamhre, 
and  run  into  an  unoccupied  room  and  wait  patiently 
behind  Venetian  blinds  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on 
one  chilly  fourteenth  of  February.  There  she  waited 
to  see  her  valentine  pass ;  and,  alas  for  that  romantic 
damsel !  the  milkman  w.as  the  first  man  who  passed  by 
on  whom  her  eyes  fell.  Poor  girl !  she  went  back  to 
her  room  and  confided  the  result  of  her  adventure  to  a 
lazy  sister,  who  leisurely  descended,  to  find  her  break¬ 
fast-plate  filled  with  valentines,  and  the  object  of  her 
hopes  and  fears  advancing  up  the  drive  with  a  lovely 
valentine  in  the  shape  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  Another 
year,  and  Silkworm  had  also  her  little  pile  of  valentines  ; 
but  these  are  forgotten,  and  the  early  disappointment, 
laughable  as  it  is,  remains  fixed  on  the  memory. 

Now  “  chits  in  the  nursery”  receive  valentines,  as  I 
well  know  by  the  joyful  shouts  which  prove  that  my 
little  sons  are  appreciated  by  their  circle  of  “  lady 
friends.” 

O  the  excitement,  the  fun,  of  buying  and  addressing 
valentines  !  The  delight  of  seeing  a  rosy  cherub  of  six, 
full  of  the  importance  of  his  task,  write,  with  anxious 
face  and  trembling  hand,  an  address  on  a  lace  envelope 
— the  bend  of  the  head,  the  pink  tongue  just  appearing 
between  the  parted  lips — it  is  a  picture  for  a  mother’s 
valentine !  And  on  the  important  day  the  guesses, 
the  perplexity,  the  rejoicing,  all  show  that  Valentine’s 
Day  is  as  heartily  welcomed  by  the  little  folks  as  by  the 
older  “  children.” 

Mons.  Rimmel  is  as  famous  for  his  valentines  as  he 
is  for  Christmas-tree  offerings  and  for  New  Year’s  gifts, 
and  he  provides  amply  for  the  little  people’s  valentines. 
The  difficulty  of  choosing  valentines  for  children  has 
been  overcome  by  Mons.  Rimmel,  whose  selection  will 
be  found  most  suitable  to  child  nature. 

Valentines  for  grown-up  persons  are  no  longer  con¬ 
fined  to  lace  paper  and  painted  treasures  ;  very  elegant 
gifts  are  presented  and  accepted,  and  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  feast  of  St.  Valentine  to  offer  little  remembrances. 

Of  course,  this  year,  1872,  being  leap  year,  ladies  are 
privileged  to  send  all  kinds  of  cadeaux ;  and  the  worked 
slipper,  hitherto  sacred  to  the  curate,  may  be  offered  to 
the  layman.  At  least  so  I  am  infoimsd  on  the  “  very 
best  authority.” 

The  valentines  of  Mons.  Eugene  Rimmel  are  known 
all  over  the  civilised  world,  and  the  fourteenth  of 
February  would  scarcely  be  recognisable,  save  among 
the  birds,  were  we  deprived  of  the  sweet  valentines 
which  yearly  issue  from  96,  Strand,  and  Regent-street. 
This  year  Mons.  Rimmel’s  valentines  are  prettier  than 
ever ;  there  are  groups  of  French  flowers,  fit  for  hair  or 


buttonhole,  arranged  on  exquisitely-got-up  sachets ; 
quilted  and  painted  toilet  sachets,  forming  pincushion 
and  sachet  in  one ;  handkerchief  sachets,  with  hand¬ 
some  ornaments  of  pearl  and  gold ;  wondrous  devices 
in  lace  and  gold  and  silver  paper — every  weapon  in 
Cupid’s  quiver ;  Oriental  valentines,  exotic  valentines, 
composed  of  rare  birds  and  exotic  flowers ;  Shak- 
speare’s  heroine  valentines  ;  gift  valentines,  in  which 
little  presents  are  artfully  concealed.  Many  of  these  are 
simple,  inexpensive,  but  most  elegant  offerings — for 
instance,  enamelled  brooches  and  parures  in  the  form  of 
dogs’  and  horses’  heads  leaves,  as  ivy,  holly,  and  the 
like ;  pins  and  studs  for  gentlemen ;  brooch  and  ear¬ 
rings  for  ladies ;  fans  and  gloves  and  lace  handker¬ 
chiefs  are  also  among  the  gift  valentines — so  that  the 
most  timid  Jeune  monsieur  may  offer  without  offence  a 
little  souvenir  to  the  girl  of  his  heart.  Let  me  advise 
all  pretendants,  however,  to  let  the  lady  in  question 
know  from  whom  the  gift  cometh,  for  we  often  guess 
in  the  direction  of  our  wishes  ;  and  many  a  thoughtless, 
good-looking  -hero  is  credited  with  the  gallantry  of  a 
humble  though  worthier  rival. 

The  beautiful  wild  flowers  of  Mons.  Rimmel’s  valen¬ 
tines  are  worthy  of  any  faire  ludye. 

Perhaps  no  material  is  more  suitable  for  the  demi- 
saison  than  Irish  poplin.  This  fabric  is  scarcely  cooler 
than  cashmere,  yet  silky  and  very  light  in  w’ear.  The 
most  delicate  persons  do  not  feel  chilly  on  changing 
woollen  costumes  for  poplin  dresses,  and  should  we  be 
favoured  with  spring  weather  in  February,  poplin  cos¬ 
tumes  will  replace  the  winter  fur  trimmed  and  lined 
garments. 

Messrs.  O’Reilly,  Dunne,  and  Co.,  of  Dublin,  are 
sending  out  some  very  lovely  shades  in  all  the  soft 
Quaker  colours  now  so  fashionable,  as  well  as  in  the 
riA  Burgundy  and  ruby  tints.  There  is  a  new  soft 
rose-blush  colour,  with  an  utterly  untranslatable  French 
name,  which  is  extremely  pretty.  Messrs.  O’Reilly, 
Dunne,  and  Co.  have  also  a  fine  assortment  of  poplin 
brocades  for  rich  dresses  and  court  trains.  These  are 
patronised  by  the  princesses  and  by  the  elite  of  the 
court.  The  gold,  silver,  or  colours  are  woven  in  the 
fabric,  and  the  effect  is  superb.  In  Paris  rich  brocade 
and  brocaded  poplins  are  much  in  request,  and  great 
quantities  of  brocaded  Irish  poplins  are  being  exported 
by  the  firm  above  mentioned. 

I  have  seen  such  pretty  marking  executed  with  the 
Willcox  and  Gibbs  sewing  machine,  that  I  am  sure  my 
readers  will  thank  me  for  suggesting  a  new  application 
of  this  valuable  little  machine.  I  was  passing  New 
Year’s  Day  with  some  valued  friends,  when  the  hostess, 
who  unites  to  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  day  the 
old-fashioned  accomplishment  of  housewifery,  and  who 
is  as  industrious  as  she  is  charming,  showed  me  her 
linen-press  full  of  spotless  linen,  marked  with  crest  and 
monogram  in  coloured  silks.  Upon  my  expressing 
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admiration  of  these  she  showed  me  some  dozens  of 
handkerchiefs,  some  white,  others  with  coloured  bor¬ 
ders,  but  all  bearing  the  three  letters  of  her  husband’s 
name,  worked  in  silks  and  by  her  own  hands — that  is, 
by  her  hand-machine,  the  renowned  Letter  G.  To 
note  a  good  idea,  and  to  act  upon  it,  is  my  constant 
rule,  and  of  course  I  turned  over  the  Englishwoman 
pages  for  an  alphabet,  and  having  chosen  my  letters 
traced  them  on  tissue-paper,  and  ran  the  machine  over 
the  outline,  taking  care  to  place  the  tracing  on  the  wrong 
side.  I  then  fini>hed  ofF  with  a  needle,  and  behold  !  a 
lovely  raised  embroidery  on  one  side,  and  neat  stitching 
only  on  the  other.  I  rejoiced  at  this,  for  eyesight  is  a 
very  precious  gift,  and  of  all  work  tiring  to  the  eyes 
commend  me  to  marking  on  fine  French  cambric. 

Of  course,  with  the  aid  of  this  clever  little  machine, 
any  quantity  of  the  same  ornamentation  can  be  worked  ; 
for  instance,  cloth  table-covers  can  be  embroidered  in 
thick  gold  twist,  infants’  dress  with  coral  silk,  white 
muslin  flounces  with  white  01  black,  and  linen  parures 
coloured  ad  infinitum.  So  that  anybody  having  made, 
say,  a  complete  set  of  under-linen  with  the  Willcox  and 
Gibbs  machine,  can  mark  the  whole  outfit  in  a  few  hours. 
Brides  will  appreciate  this  hint,  for  marking  both  house 
linen  and  trousseau  too  is  really  enough  to  tire  even 
true  love  of  the  oft-repeated  monogram  that  hints  the 
name  beloved. 

A  thousand  designs,  more  or  less  useful  and  beautiful, 
may  be  worked  out  of  this  idea  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
invention,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  charming  Breton 
applique,  of  which  Mesdames  I.e  Boutillier  sell  such 
immense  quantities,  can  be  admirably  executed  with  the 
Willcox  and  Gibbs  machine. 

The  mention  of  Breton  work  brings  me  to  the  all- 
engrossing  subject  of  needlework.  Whenever  I  visit 
the  house  above  named  I  invariably  “covet”  more  time, 
more  real  leisure,  in  which  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  working 
the  wonders  of  needlework  the  designs  for  which  are 
shown  me. 

I  will  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  most  fashionable  works 
of  the  day.  I'irst,  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  which  consists 
of  a  rich  embroidery,  worked  in  coloured  silk,  stitch 
for  stitch  on  the  designed  pattern,  and  which  is  there¬ 
fore  so  easy  that  a  child  could  work  it.  This  tapestry 
is  used  for  furniture,  for  curtains,  table-cover  borders, 
and  for  dress  trimmings.  It  is  worked  over  linen  and 
over  satin  or  muslin — in  fact,  is  adapted  to  all  flat  mate¬ 
rials.  It  is  inexpensive,  quickly  wotked,  and  very 
effective. 

The  Roman  work  consists  of  exquisite  designs  on 
linen,  worked  in  buttonhole  stitch  and  cut  out,  then 
placed  over  satin.  It  is  an  easy,  pleasant,  and  effective 
work.  The  applique  Breton  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
worked  in  Breton  stitches  over  colours  applique. 
JMesdames  Le  Boutillier  have  a  magnificent  selection  of 
this  work  arranged  on  rep  for  curtains,  footstools,  sofa- 
cushions,  &c. 

A  complete  novelty  is  the  “  Argentan  blonde.”  This 
elegant  and  easily-accomplished  work  is  useful  both  for 
drawing-room  and  boudoir  decoration  and  for  personal 
ornament.  Geometrical  designs  are  worked  upon  black 
or  white  Brussels  net,  placed  over  coloured  satin,  and 


the  stitches  taken  through.  The  designs  shown  me  were 
worked  in  white  silk  over  black  net  and  blue  satin,  and 
black  and  Cluny  silk  over  white  net  and  satin. 

The  raised  satin  stitch  designs  of  Mesdames  I.e  Bou¬ 
tillier  are  wonderfully  beautiful.  In  particular  I  was 
struck  with  a  design  worked  in  coloured  silks,  gbld 
thread,  and  having  a  border  of  silk,  honeycomb  lace, 
embroidered  with  heartsease  in  raised  white  silk.  I  have 
yet  another  novelty  to  mention,  the  Louis  XIII.  lace,  a 
plain  but  most  effective  lace,  composed  of  hand-woven 
braid  and  point  d’Alcn9on  stitches.  It  is  suitable  for 
lambrequin  and  all  household  decoration,  and  for  personal 
use  in  the  finer  makes.  The  Louis  XIII.  couvrette  is 
made  with  a  wider  woven  braid  than  the  lace,  but  also 
of  linen,  hand-woven.  The  whole  of  the  couvrette 
materials  are  sold  by  the  yard  or  dozen,  so  that  ladies 
can  easily  “  work”  the  couvrette  in  a  few  days.  The 
design  is  traced  on  tissue-paper  placed  over  toile  ciree, 
the  braid,  cords,  and  centres  are  tacked  face  downwards, 
and  the  whole  work  performed  by  the  fair  worker  con¬ 
sists  in  neatly  joining  the  various  portions.  It  is  most 
amusing  work,  and  not  in  the  least  monotonous.  The 
effect  when  completed  is  rich  and  recherche,  while  the 
lightness  of  the  labour  expended  to  produce  the  effect 
is  delightful. 

February  is,  par  excellence,  the  month  of  sales,  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  large  houses  clear  out  their  stock,  to  make 
room  for  novelties  ordered  but  for  which  there  is  not 
room  until  the  old  stock,  often  as  good  as  new,  is  dis¬ 
posed  of.  As  I  walked  down  Bond-street  and  up  Regent- 
street  I  remarked  upon  the  number  of  houses  “clearing 
stock,”  as  it  is  technically  called,  and  mused  upon  the 
advantages  offered  to  those  who  have  the  good  sense  to 
accept  last  season’s  goods,  when  as  nice  in  all  respects 
as  those  articles  rccommendable  on  account  of  novelty 
only. 

The  well-known  outfitter,  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne,  of 
Piccadilly,  and  Igy,  Oxford-street  (temporary  pre¬ 
mises),  is  now  offering  immense  advantages  to  ladies. 
As  I  have  before  stated,  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne  will 
return  to  Piccadilly  as  soon  as  the  rebuilding  of  the 
premises  is  finished,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  stock  will 
be  new  in  the  new  house,  she  is  naturally  anxious 
to  dispose  of  all  old  stock  before  leaving  1 37,  Oxford- 
street. 

All  goods  are  therefore  reduced  to  nearly  cost  price, 
and  in  cases  of  underclothing,  soiled  by  dust  and  by 
being  in  the  window,  to  less  than  cost  price,  so  that 
the  present  moment  is  most  eligible  for  ladies  wishing 
to  renew  this  “  department  ”  of  their  wardrobes.  Of 
the  needlework  and  quality  of  the  fabrics  used  by  Mrs. 
Addley  Bourne  it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  The  style 
of  ornamentation  is  taken  from  the  best  Parisian  models, 
and  is  elegant,  refined,  and  rich,  without  the  objection¬ 
able  overloading  with  lace  and  broderie  which  is  scarcely 
Ladylike.  The  exquisite  hand-work,  the  stitching  like 
pearls,  the  lovely  Madeira  work,  the  Valenciennes  lace, 
the  fine  clear  longcloths  and  linens,  combine  to  produce 
a  charming  tout  ensemble. 

At  a  recent  visit  I  observed  some  charming  cradles 
and  baskets  receiving  the  final  tasteful  touches  before 
being  sent  off.  If  the  young  mother  is  not  pleased  with 
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53. — Detail  of  Crochet  Garter  (54). 
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them,  she  can  possess  no  taste,  for  most  charming  are 
these  bassinettes  and  baskets. 

I  noticed  a  very  curious  Indian  cradle  and  basket, 
composed  of  cane  of  some  kind,  neatly  interwoven  and 
finished.  The  cradle  has  the  arrangements  for  placing 
mosquito  curtains,  and  shielding  the  dear  infants  from 
these  pests.  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  this  curious 
basket-cradle,  and  think  many  English  mothers  would 
approve  of  this  contrivance  for  excluding  flies,  gnats, 
&c.,  even  in  our  moderate  summers. 

Mrs.  Addley  Bourne  is  selling  off,  among  other  useful 
articles,  quantities  of  white  embroidered  work,  of  various 
widths,  both  insertions  and  borders,  at  sixpence  half¬ 
penny  per  yard,  the  work  being  well  adapted  for  under¬ 
clothing,  morning  dresses,  robes  de  charnbre,  &c.  The 
low  price  of  these  trimmings  will  doubtless  cause  a  very 
rapid  sale,  and  ladies  should  write  at  once  if  elaborate 
designs  and  wide  widths  are  required,  as  these  are  sure 
to  be  chosen.  The  satin  jupons,  in  all  colours,  and  in 
black,  at  2 is,,  25s.,  and  30s.,  are  also  well  worthy  of 
attention,  as  they  are  most  useful  wear  under  the  fashion¬ 
able  polonaise. 

The  sale  of  Mr.  George  Burgess,  65,  Oxford-street, 
comprises  such  a  large  assortment  of  useful  household 
articles,  as  well  as  those  devoted  to  the  toilet,  that  I 
hardly  know  where  even  to  begin  mentioning  them,  and 
shall  certainly  not  find  the  subject  easily  exhausted. 

Let  us  begin  with  household  matters.  Table  linen 
and  table  napkins  slightly  soiled,  but  not  in  the  least 
stained,  both  in  single  and  double  damask,  are  offered 
at  a  great  reduction,  while  twillings,  nursery  diaper, 
glass  and  tea  cloths,  dusters  and  kitchen  cloths,  are 
marked  below  cost  price,  in  order  to  clear.  Window 
curtains  also,  being  easily  spoiled  by  lying  by  in  London, 
are  wonderfully  cheap. 

Mr.  Burgess  showed  me  some  splendid  black  silk 
dresses,  which  I  do  not  mention  on  account  of  their 
cheapness,  but  because  of  their  decided  merit.  The  silk 
is  rich  and  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  the  wear  is 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer.  Mr.  Burgess  will 
give,  if  desired,  a  written  guarantee  to  purchasers.  The 
price  is  7s.  qd.  and  8s.  qd.  per  yard,  and  the  quality 
such  as  I  have  hitherto  only  seen  at  qs.  and  los.  per 
yard.  Besides  these  handsome  guaranteed  silks,  I  saw 
a  great  quantity  of  cheaper  black  silks  from  two  and 
a-half  guineas  the  dress.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to 
describe  the  innumerable  fancy  dresses,  the  satin  cloths, 
terry  cords.  Imperial  serge,  wool  cretonnes,  Roubaix  reps, 
broche  satines, foulards, alpacas, costumes  and  polonaises. 
I  will  proceed  to  the  French  muslins,  cambrics,  jaconots, 
and  piques.  Really  the  prices  at  which  these  washing 
materials  are  marked  would  tempt  any  one  into  buying 
them  by  the  dozen. 

The  noted  manufacturers  of  French  muslins,  Koechlin 
Freres,  Grosjean  Steinbach,  and  Gros  Didier,  w'ould 
regret  to  see  the  effect  of  a  cold  summer  in  England, 
as  evinced  by  the  quantity  of  their  beautiful  productions 
of  last  year  selling  under  cost  price  in  order  to  clear. 
The  designs  in  washing  satins  are  floral,  Watteau,  end 
Louis  XIV.,  but  the  muslins  are  in  all  the  latest  shades, 
and  as  only  the  outer  fold  is  soiled,  these  dresses  are 
perhaps  the  cheapest  ever  sold. 


Mr.  Burgess  is  extending  his  mourning  department, 
and  has  reduced  the  prices  of  all  black  as  well  as  of  the 
coloured  stock,  therefore  paramattas.  Baratheas,  cords, 
Persian  and  cable,  convent  cloth,  French  merinoes  and 
alpacas,  can  be  now  purchased  at  exceedingly  low  rates. 

Furs,  lace,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  arc  offered  at 
equally  reduced  prices,  as  well  as  the  famous  “  odds 
and  ends”  of  dress  materials,  which  are  useful  for 
children’s  dresses.  Thirty  yard  bundles  are  selling  at 
los.  6d.,  15s.  qd.,  and  21s.,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  material. 

Mentioning  mourning  reminds  me  of  the  Albert  crape, 
which  is  so  useful  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  expen¬ 
sive  crape.  The  price  of  the  Albert  crape  is  less  than 
one-half  the  cost  of  ordinary  crape,  which  in  appearance 
it  equals,  and  in  colour  surpasses,  in  many  cases 
matching  far  more  perfectly  with  paramatta,  French 
merino,  and  Barathea.  This  admirable  crape  stands 
weather  and  wet  well ;  those  ladies  who  prefer  the 
most  expensive  crape  for  best  wear  should  try  the 
effect  of  the  Albert  crape  on  everyday  garments.  The 
Albert  crape  may  be  obtained  by  order  of  all  drapers. 

Ladies  who  intend  trimming  their  spring  and  summer 
dresses  with  Messrs.  Bollen  and  Tidswell’s  Excelsior 
Trimming  should  order  it  at  once,  as  from  the  great 
demand  for  all  dresses  of  broderie,  the  handsomest 
patterns  will  be  first  sold.  The  narrow  widths  are 
always  obtainable,  but  the  new  and  splendid  patterns  in 
this  cheap  and  effective  embroidery  are  much  in  demand. 
The  excelsior  trimming  is  well  adapted  for  under¬ 
clothing  as  well  as  for  dresses.  It  looks  remarkably 
well  stitched  on  cuffs,  collars,  &c.,  and  for  trimming 
muslin  and  pique  dresses  it  is  the  most  effective  and 
cheap  trimming  that  I  have  yet  seen.  Messrs.  Bollen 
and  Tidswell  are  always  bringing  out  new  designs,  so 
that  although  this  trimming  is  much  used,  one  never 
gets  tired  of  the  designs. 

The  question  of  the  day,  as  regarding  chattssure,  is  the 
“  To  be  or  not  to  be”  of  the  sandal. 

Unquestionably  the  sandal  is  graceful,  ladylike,  and 
artistic,  but — and  this  is  a  tremendous  but — the  sandal 
demands  a  well-formed  foot,  not  necessarily  a  tiny 
foot,  but  a  well-formed  uncramped  foot  -,  a  foot  with 
high  arching  insteo  •,  a  foot  that  looks  as  pretty  in 
its  silken  covering  as  it  does  when  cased  in  French 
bottines.  The  wearer  of  sandals  shows  by  that  act 
that  she  is  not  unconscious  of  the  charm  she  possesses. 
Her  shoe  is  rather  pointed  at  the  toe,  easy  without 
being  loose,  very  low  cut  in  front,  only  touching  the 
rise  of  the  instep ;  the  sandals  are  wide,  set  well  for¬ 
ward,  cross  exactly  on  the  summit  of  the  exquisite  curve, 
yclept  instep,  and  pass  twice  round  the  well-shaped 
slender  ankle.  Add  to  this  shoe  a  well-formed  French 
heel,  not  too  high,  and  the  perfection  of  indoor  and 
fine  weather  chaussure  is  reached.  The  most  fashion¬ 
able  sandal-shoes  are  now  made  to  match  each  toilet, 
and  a  portion  of  the  silk,  poplin,  or  velvet  is  always 
cut  off  for  the  shoemaker.  Bronze  shoes  should  be 
worn  for  general  house  wear,  and  whether  sandals  are 
worn  or  not,  let  me  urge  my  readers  to  abandon  the 
hideous  bows  which  really  should  only  be  adopted  by 
those  ladies  who  are  so  unlucky  as  to  have  flat  feet. 
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which  defect  they  conceal  admirably.  Gjlouted  sandals 
must  of  course  be  worn  with  the  coloured  shoes.  The 
newest  French  shoes  are  lined  with  coloured  satin  and 
embroidered  in  colour  on  colour,  or  on  black,  and  with 
sandals  and  heels.  The  newest  boots  for  walking  are 
lower  than  the  Polish  boot,  and  are  “  goloshed”  with 
shiny  leather,  the  material  of  the  boot  being  cloth  or 
cashmere.  Kid  boots  are  buttoned  In  front  k  la  Hott- 
groise — that  is,  two  rows  of  buttons  and  elastic  fastening, 
plastic  side  boots  have  nearly  departed  the  fashionable 
life,  buttons  and  laces  alone  being  used.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  revive  side-lacing,  but  hitherto  it  has 
not  been  successful  either  in  Paris  or  in  London.  A 
novel  kind  of  sandal  Is  at  this  moment  introduced  into 
Paris.  A  light  bottine  of  satin  moire  or  velvet  is  open 
on  the  entire  instep,  from  the  rise  of  the  arch  to  the 
ankle,  and  sandals  are  laced  across  from  side  to  side, 
displaying  the  silk  stocking  in  charming  contrast  with 
the  coloured  sandal. 

The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  is  publishing  a 
lovely  series  of  photographs  of  sculpture.  The  beauty 
of  these  photographs  cannot  be  estimated  by  those  who 
have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  the  company’s  work  in  this 
genre.  Statue  and  bust  stand  out  in  vivid  life  before 
one ;  in  gazing  on  the  photograph  of  the  presentation 
of  the  child  Moses,  the  lovely  statue  in  the  past  Exhi¬ 
bition  is  our  own.  The  Bride  and  Widow  of  Tan- 
tardini ;  the  Mother,  by  Monti ;  the  Tired  Gleaner,  by 
Raise,  are  specimens  of  photographic  art  that  should 
be  possessed  by  all. 

^lost  interesting  at  this  moment  are  the  portraits  of 
Her  Majesty  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose 
convalescent  state  is  rejoicing  all  hearts.  The  Tich- 
borne  jury  portraits  are  also  of  general  interest,  and 
“  The  Last  Man  on  the  Tichborne  Jury”  is  a  comical 
skit  on  the  length  of  this  protracted  trial.  The  last 
man  is  shown  surrounded  by  daily  reports  rising  in  vast 
piles  above  his  head.  His  beard  flows  over  the  front 
of  the  box,  and  he  grasps  an  ear-trumpet.  An 
amusing  extract  from  the  Times,  a.d.  1 930,  is  given  on 
the  back  of  this  clever  carte-de-visite. 

The  Princess  Louise  fan,  which  was  painted  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Lome  for  the  Exhibition  of  1871,  is 
charmingly  photographed  by  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company.  All  fan  painters  and  fan  admirers  should 
see  and  study  this  design,  which  is  both  ingenious  and 
elegant. 

Ladies  who  delight,  as  I  do,  in  French  underclothing 


with  the  trimming  embroidered  in  one  piece  with  the 
fabric,  should  call  on  Mrs.  Roberts,  183,  Oxford-street, 
to  inspect  the  stock  of  imported  outfits  which  are  arriving 
daily  from  Paris.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to  describe 
these,  as  they  really  merit  all  that  can  be  said  for  them. 
By  special  order  the  chemises,  night-dresses,  &c.,  are 
made  of  Horrocks’s  longcloth,  and  the  tops  and  sleeves 
are  embroidered  with  raised  satin  stitch,  the  design  form¬ 
ing  ornamental  front  and  edging.  The  patterns  are  of 
entirely  new  shape,  simple  and  perfect  in  cut.  The 
needlework,  which  is  all  handwork,  is  of  the  neatest, 
finest  quality,  and  both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  these 
charming  necessaries  of  our  wardrobe  are  well-finished 
in  all  respects.  The  camisoles  and  petticoat  bodices  are 
elegant  in  the  extreme.  Mrs.  Roberts  is,  as  I  have  said, 
receiving  importations  daily,  but  as  these  articles  are 
hand-sewn  and  hand-embroidered,  ladies  must  give  their 
orders  for  trousseaux,  &c.,  early. 

As  a  trimming,  or  for  couvrettes,  d’oyleys,  &c.,  I  can 
heartily  recommend  Mrs.  Anson’s  Portuguese  lace,  75, 
Westbourne-grove,  Bayswater.  This  lace  is  wonder¬ 
fully  cheap,  and  is  most  effective  as  trimming  for  silk  and 
velvet,  or,  as  in  the  coarser  kinds,  for  furniture.  The 
narrow  edgings  are  extremely  useful  for  trimming  under¬ 
clothing,  and  will  be  much  employed  this  season  for 
edging  muslin  jupons,  to  be  worn  under  coloured  cambric 
polonaise  in  early  spring. 

In  my  last  letter  I  forgot  to  say  that  ladies  can  have 
tea,  bread,  and  butter,  and  all  the  elements  for  “  Kettle¬ 
drum,”  at  the  London,  Fleet-street,  and  that  they  can  send 
nurses  and  children  to  have  tea,  milk,  &c.,  at  most 
moderate  charges.  The  comfort  of  a  cup  of  tea  is  much 
appreciated  by  the  little  folks  after  morning  performances 
of  any  kind,  and  fills  up  the  time  before  catching  the 
train ;  even  those  children  who  live  in  London  will  cer¬ 
tainly  prefer  a  nice  tea  with  mamma  at  the  London  to 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  nursery  or  schoolroom  tea- 
table. 

The  London  arrangements  for  ladies  are  made  with 
so  much  care  and  thoughtfulness  for  our  comfort  that 
we  shall  indeed  be  foolish  not  to  take  advantage  of  these, 
whether  for  our  children  or  for  ourselves.  The  most 
economic  of  husbands  cannot  refuse  to  give  us  the  Lon¬ 
don  dinner,  price  3s.  per  head,  before  taking  us  to  the 
theatre,  and  it  is  part  of  the  much-talked -of  rights  of 
women  to  taste  the  apple  fritters  of  that  far-famed 
restaurant. 

The  Silkworm. 


PARISIAN  SPECIALITIES. 


A  LARGE  and  extensive  sale  of  Parisian  specialities 
is  now  taking  place  at  the  Maison  Jay,  247,  Regent- 
street.  The  usual  spring  sales  have  b^  hastened  in 
consequence  of  alterations  which  will  include  the  ad¬ 
joining  shop,  and  thus  the  whole  stock  of  French 
•patterns  is  offered  at  very  considerable  reduction.  For 
example,  we  see  forty  and  fifty  guinea  dresses  reduced 
to  thirteen  and  fourteen  pounds  »  the  thirty  guinea  robes 
and  costumes  are  marked  at  eight  and  ten  guineas  •,  and 


the  reduction  in  mantles,  jupons,  and  skirts  is  still  more 
remarkable.  In  the  IxMinet  department  there  are  a  few 
models  at  reduced  prices,  but  the  main  habile  of  Madame 
Caroline,  the  artiste  of  this  department,  is  so  well  known 
that  few  bonnets  remain  unsold,  and  it  is  not  easy  in  the 
season  to  obtain  a  chapeau  confectionne  by  the  presiding 
genius  herself.  Strange  that  the  touch  of  the  Parisienne 
should  give  such  decided  cachet  to  bonnet,  coiffure — 
nimporte  quoi  / 
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— Detail  of  Knitting 
Needle  Case  (64). 


67. — Stand  for  Glasses,  Bottles,  &c. 


68. — Fancy  Basket. 


— Design  for  Knitting 
Needle  Case  (64). 


69. — Detail  of  Basket  (68). 


71. — Knitting  Needle  Case  (Closed). 


-Embroidered  Lamp- 
Glass  Cover. 


4. — Crochet  Lamp-Glass 
Cover 


75- — Neeolebook  of  Silver  Canvas. 


■Embroidered  Ijoi.ster-Cushioi 


77. — Desios  for  Bolster-Cushion 
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Ladies  who  value  the  union  of  elegance  with  economy 
will  not  lose  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  Messrs. 
Jay  and  Co.’s  sale  of  Parisian  specialities. 

'I'he  late  intensely  trying  weather  ipduces  even  those 
who  habitually  neglect  all  cosmetics  s^ve  air  and  water, 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  state  ot  the  skin  of  face 
and  hands. 

To  preserve  a  truly  healthy  epidermic  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable  that  our  cosmetics  should  be  free  frcun  arsenical 
salts.  Doctor  O.  Re  veil,  in  his  reports  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  has  shown  some  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  articles  foisted  upon  an  unsuspecting 
public  by  persons  devoid  of  principle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  learned  doctor  acknowledges  the  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  constant  employment  of  reliable  cosmetics, 
many  of  which  he  has  analysed,  and  among  these  the  cele¬ 
brated  Oriza  Cream  of  Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  prepared  from 
the  ancient  recipe  transmitted  by  the  chemist  Fargeon,  by 


Mpnsipmr  Fegrand,  207,  Rue  St.  Honore,  Paris.  This 
vvppdcrful  cream  renders  real  service  to  feminine  beauty. 
4  medical  society  of  Rarls  remarks — “  After  several  ex¬ 
periments  made  before  us,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
application  of  this  simple  cream  will  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  complexion  and  preserve  the  freshness  of  youth. 
For  the  summer  season  we  equally  recommend  the  Oriza 
Milk,  made  also  by  the  Maison  Legrand.  This  emulsion 
whitens  and  softens  the  skin,  and  causes  spots,  freckles, 
and  blotches  to  disappear.” 

The  Oriza  Powder  is  a  pure  powder  whigh  preserves 
and  freshens  the  complexion,  while  the  delicate  perfume 
given  to  it  by  a  most  ingenious  process  invented  by  M. 
Legrand  makes  it  the  most  pleasant  toilet  powder  pos¬ 
sible  to  imagine.  All  these  toilet  necessaries  are  to  be 
found  at  all  the  best  perfumers’  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  the  manufacturer,  207,  Rue  St.  fionore, 
Paris. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


46. — Walking  Costumes. 

I.  Black  silk  dress,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  deep  headed 
flounce ;  a  fluted  scarf  of  the  same  material  is  jilaced  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  heading.  This  scarf  forms  three  pleats,  and  is 
finished  by  a  silk  fringe.  Rich  mantle  of  embroidered  velvet  with 
deep  headed  fringe  edging  the  mantle  and  cape.  Bonnet  of  bronze- 
green  velvet,  trimmed  with  black  lace.  Two  feathers  of  the  same 
shade  trim  tlie  front.  Satin  strings. 

z.  Toilet  for  a  young  girl.  Carmelite  cloth  dress  with  deep 
pleats  headed  by  five  small  bouillonnes  of  which  the  two  last  form 
the  heading.  Bodice  with  jiointed  basques  in  front  and  square 
behind,  which  are  trimmed  round  with  two  bouillonnes  resembling 
those  on  the  skirt.  Double  cloth  cape  buttoned  down  the  front  and 
falling  straight  at  the  back.  The  pelerine  is  scalloped  all  round, 
and  is  ojx'ii  in  front  as  well  as  at  the  back ;  the  scallops  are  edged 
with  velvet ;  three  rows  of  velvet  form  the  trimming  of  this  elegant 
confection.  Black  velvet  hat,  trimmed  with  a  torsade  of  black  silk. 
Bow  and  loops  falling  on  the  chignon. 

47. — Visiting  Costume  and  Walking  Toilet. 

1.  Black  velvet  dress.  Tunic  scalloped  en  greciw  and  cdgeil 
with  fur,  rounded  in  front  en  tahlier,  and  raisin  each  side  with  a 
rich  appliipio  of  jiasscmenterie.  The  bodice  has  long  square  basijues 
at  the  back,  and  short  in  front,  trimmed  like  the  skirt,  with  Greek 
scallops  and  fur.  Wide  sleeves,  with  narrow  under-sleeves.  Black 
velvet  bonnet  and  .strings,  appret  of  lace  and  tuft  of  coloured 
leathers  placed  at  one  side.  Boots  edgcl  and  linctl  with  fur.  Muff 
to  match  the  fur  trimming. 

2.  Walking  toiU't,  &e.  Skirt  ras  de  terre  of  blqck  poult-de-soie, 
trimmed  with  a  deep  fringed  liouiice,  laid  ou  in  wiife  pleats  alter¬ 
nating  with  plain  flouncing.  Black  velvet  tunic  fitting  to  the  figure, 
niised  eu  pouf  at  the  ba^,  with  scalloped  basque  cut  in  one  with 
tlie  bixlicc.  Deep  blue  faille  sasb,  the  ends  being  placed  tiuder  the 
basques,  and  the  bow  above.  Bhick  velvet  toque,  with  natural  wing 
jiIaiaHl  at  one  side,  velvet  bow  and  ends  falling  over  the  hair.  Plain 
tulle  veil  edged  with  lace.  Cloth  boots  and  red  toe-caps. 

48. — Embboideued  Black  Lace  Bodice. 

This  pretty  lKxlicc,woru  under  a  jacket  and  basqueof  vlulef  faille, 
is  trimmed  with  bias  of  black  velvet  and  lace.  BouUlunuee  sleevc.s, 
divided  by  fiiille  bias,  placed  under  lacc  insertion ;  bows  of  ribbon 
on  the  shoulders. 

49. — New  Lingerie,  Coiefuees,  and  Bonnets. 

1.  Muslin  collar,  trimmed  with  a  lace  quilling. 

2.  Headdress  for  evening  wear  of  white  lacc,  trimmed  with  a  trail 
of  flowers  placed  on  one  side,  and  faille  bow  with  long  lappets  at  the 
back. 

_  3.  Evening  headdress  of  black  lace,  trimmed  with  coloured  faille 
riblxms  and  designs  of  black  velvet. 

4.  Fancy  bodice  for  evening,  trimmed  in  front  with  silk  revers, 
niixcd  and"  edged  with  black  lace.  Ce>at  sleeves  open  at  the  wrist, 
with  revel’s  matching  the  bodice. 


5.  fiigh  shaped  velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with  bias  and  rosette  of 
some  contrasting  colour  placed  on  one  side.  The  crowm  is  trimmed 
with  a  trail  of  flowers  falling  at  the  back  over  a  wide  lappet  of 
velvet,  lined  and  edged  with  a  faille  flouncing.  Black  velvet  strings, 
edged  with  a  faille  flounce,  are  fastened  under  the  chin. 

o.  Maroon  velvet  bonnet,  shape  pointed  in  front,  and  very  much 
taken  oS  at  the  sides,  trimmed  with  a  velvet  pleating,  and  flowers 
falling  over  a  deep  velvet  curtain ;  the  front  and  curtain  are  edged 
with  a  silk  flounce  matching  the  velvet. 

7.  Square  collar  of  pleated  muslin,  arranged  as  a  fichu  crossed  in 
front ;  the  whole  edged  with  black  lacc. 

SO. — Ball  Toilets. 

1.  Ball  toilet  of  striped  pink  glace  silk  and  satin,  plain  train  skirt, 
funic  of  white  Chambery  gauze,  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce, 
looped  up  at  each  side  and  at  the  back  ;  trail  of  roses  placed  at  the 
side,  low  bodice  with  pleated  basques  forming  postillion  behind, 
Berthe  composed  of  a  gathered  flounce,  and  deep  pleated  chemisette. 
Beaddress  of  roses,  forming  a  puff  in  front  and  trail  at  the  back. 
Louis  Quinze  slippers  of  pink  satiu  and  white  lace. 

2.  Handsome  toilet  of  grey  poult-dc-soie  and  black  velvet.  At 
the  back  are  three  scallop^  flounces  edged  with  a  bias  of  the  same, 
narrowing  in  front  over  another  gathered  flounce  of  black  velvet. 
A  wide  bow  of  black  velvet  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  skirt  in 
front.  The  tunic  is  scalloped  and  buttoned  in  front;  the  sides, 
which  are  very  short,  fall  in  wide  coquilles  over  large  black  velvet 
loops.  At  the  back  the  tunic  is  draped  in  two  places;  pointed 
bodice  buttoned  in  front  with  chemisette  of  spotted  net.  Hcaddres ; 
composed  of  a  long  grey  fe.athcr,  with  natural  aigrette,  and  double 
bow  of  black  velvet.  High-heeled  Louis  XV.  slippers  of  grey  silk 
to  match  the  ilress,  and  black  velvet  boiy. 

SI. — Toilets  foe  Tiieatue,  Evesiko,  S(c. 

1.  Toilet  for  theatre.  Dressof  Vert  Rhon  poplin,  trimmed  with  dee;i 
pleats  confined  in  groups  by  a  bias  band.  Tunic  dr.iped  and  trimmed  to 
match.  Tight-fitting  bodice,  cut  low  and  square.  Coat  sleeves  and 
lace  rufiles.  Mantle  of  white  and  woollen  djoth,  trimmed  with  black 
velvet  and  embroidery.  This  jacket  is  cut  up  at  the  back  sble, 
and  has  unusually  long  large  sleeves.  The  jacket  U  worn  hussar 
fashiou. 

2.  Black  velvet  skirt,  richly  embroidered  with  brown  silk-  Train 
robe  of  brown  poult-de-soie,  with  low  square  bodice  and  short  sleeves. 
Chemisette  of  black  spotted  tuUc,  and  long  sleeves  to  match.  Tunic 
draped  enpotifani  forming  train ;  the  whole  richly  embroidered  in 
black  silk,  and  trimmed  with  a  rich  mixed  fringe,  brown  and  black. 
Bonnet  of  black  velvet,  with  flowers  and  aigrette. 

52. — Evening  Toilets. 

I.  Costume  of  violet  poult-dc-solc  made  vrith  plaio  train  skirt  and 
richly-trimmed  tunic.  The  corsage  forms  q  waistcoat  and  jacket, 
and  is  trimmed  with  bias  bands  of  silk  and  with  white  lace.  The 
tunic  has  an  apron  front,  and  is  draped  at  the  sides  with  bows  and 
sprays  of  flowers.  Marquise  wreath  to  correspond. 
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*.  Little  girl’s  toilet  of  white  tarlutuu,  trimmed  with  cherry  velvet. 
Corsage  and  tunic  trimmed  with  cherry  velvet,  and  drapM  with 
llowers.  Velvet  ceiuture  and  bow.  Cherry  satin  shoes  with  reil 
heels. 

3.  Dinner  toilet  of  grey  poplin,  trimmed  with  luce  and  velvet 
rihlxin.  t^orsjige  (HK'ii  tv*  caui';  short  sleeves.  CoilVurc  of  velvet 
to  mateh  the  toilet. 

4.  Costume  for  young  lady,  compQserl  of  white  muslin,  worn  over 
blue  silk,  and  trimmed  with  blue  velvet  ribbon.  The  skirt  has  two 
flounces ;  the  tunic  is  made  with  revcrs  and  three  flounces  headed 
by  bands  of  blue  velvet ;  the  revers  is  tkstened  back  by  bows  of 
blue  velvet.  Mar({uisc  flehu,  and  short  sleeves.  Aigrette  of  flowers 
in  the  hair. 

5.  Kvening  toilet  of  scabious-coloured  faille,  the  train  trimmed 
with  a  broad  bins  of  velvet  and  with  lace ;  the  front  of  the  dress  is 
arranged  en  iunique  into  velvet  bands,  fringing  and  trimming  the 
whole.  Corsage  low,  and  trimmed  with  velvet  and  lace  ea  chule. 
Sleeves  a  la  Page,  lined  with  satin,  and  kept  in  place  by  bands  of 
velvet.  Under-sleeves  of  tulle. 

6.  Costume  composed  of  flounces  of  blush  rose  tulle,  arranged  en 
itentail.  Corsage  of  tulle,  with  crejM!  lisse  fichu  trimmed  with  rose- 
coloured  velvet.  Wreath  of  blush  roses. 

7.  Costume  of  maize-coloured  poult-dc-soie,  covcrerl  with  tulle 
bouillonnecs  divided  by  sprays  of  flowers.  Tunic  draped  by  flounces, 
with  silk  sash.  Corsage  low,  and  trimmed  to  correspond.  Coillure 
of  pearls  and  pearl  diadem. 

S3. — Embroidered  Garter. 

Garter  of  white  flannel,  embroidered  with  scarlet  netting  silk, 
according  to  illustration,  in  point  russe  and  satin  stitch,  and,  lined 
with  scarlet  silk ;  it  is  made  as  follows : — Take  a  strip  of  flannel  i } 
inches  wide  and  13  inches  long,  and  a  piece  of  silk  the  same  size  for 
lining,  overcast  the  edges  of  the  flannel  and  work  the  design  upon 
it.  To  one  end  sew  a  tab  of  double  flannel  3^  inches  long,  and 
button-hole  it  round  the  edge.  About  two  inches  from  the  other 
end  stitch  on  a  strip  of  flannel  z  inches  long  and  ^  inch  wide,  also 
button-holed  at  the  edges.  Then  line  the  garter  and  finish  it  with 
a  button  and  hole. 

54  and  55. — Crochet  Garter. 

Work  this  garter  with  scarlet  double  Berlin  wool  over  a  cord  of 
chain  ci-ochct  ns  follows  : — Begin  by  working  a  long  chain  of  scarlet 
wool  for  insertion,  then  on  a  chain  of  13  stitches,  work,  passing  over 
the  1st  stitch,  a  row  of  double  on  the  front  thread  of  the  previous 
I'ow,  inserting  the  chain  cord;  at  the  end  of  the  row,  i  chain,  * 
turn  the  work,  1  slip  stitch  on  the  back  thread  of  the  previous  row, 
without  inserting  the  chain  cord,  at  the  end  of  the  row,  i  chain ; 
repeat  from  *  till  the  garter  is  the  required  length.  Now  work  over 
the  loops  formed  by  the  chain  cord  along  both  sides  of  the  garter  as 
follows  : — *  I  double  over  the  ist  loop,  5  treble  over  the  following 
loop ;  repeat  from  *.  Add  a  loop  and  button,  and  a  bow,  according 
to  illustration. 

56  and  57. 

Vignettes  for  Embroidering  on  Handkerchiefs,  &c. 

Tliese  pretty  designs  may  be  worked  on  cambric  or  lawn  in  a 
variety  of  stitches  with  French  embroidery  cotton,  or  may  also  be 
executed  in  silks  on  velvet  or  leather  for  albums,  writing-cases,  &c, 

58. — Embroidered  Penwiter. 

Take  2  circular  pieces  of  cloth  3J  inches  in  diameter,  the  one 
black,  the  other  red,  cut  the  edge  into  scallops,  and  overcast  it  with 
coloured  silk.  Tlicn  work  on  the  cloth  the  design  according  to 
illustration,  the  small  star  in  the  centre  with  violet  silk,  the  rays 
meeting  at  the  centre  with  gold-coloured  silk  in  coral  stitch,  tne 
spots  in  satin  stitch,  and  sew  on  steel  beads  round  the  centre  star. 
For  the  centre  figures,  cut  out  the  form  in  silver  wire  canvas,  and 
stitch  it  with  black  silk  to  the  cloth.  The  inside  of  the  penwiper 
consists  of  a  circular  piece  of  cardboard  i  inch  in  diameter,  to  which 
is  stitched  on  one  side  a  strip  of  black,  on  the  other  side  a  strip  of 
red  cloth,  arranged  in  pleats,  and  pinked  out  at  the  edge.  The 
cardboard  is  then  covered  on  both  sides  with  cloth,  and  the  em¬ 
broidered  rounds  are  laid  over  the  pleats,  the  black  on  the  top  of 
the  red,  the  red  on  the  top  of  the  black  pleating.  A  few  stitches 
Euflicc  to  fasten  them  in  their  place. 

59  and  60. — Toilet  Pincushion  Covers. 

59.  This  design  is  worked  on  fine  lawn  according  to  illustration, 
and  the  linen  cut  away  underneath.  Some  of  the  open  spaces  are 
then  filled  up  with  lace  stitches. 

60.  This  design  is  to  be  worked  ou  net  with  applique  of  cambric 


in  hem  stitch,  chain,  and  satin  stitch,  according  to  illustration,  the 
cambric  cut  away  round  the  figures,  and  I)ot!i  cambric  and  netting 
I'Ut  away  underneath  the  hem  stiti-h  and  the  wheels. 

61.— IlEsiiiN  FOB  Antimacassars,  &c.,  in  Muslin  Attlique. 

This  design,  suitable  for  antimacassars,  toilet  pincushions,  Ac.,  is 
worked  on  net  covcrc-d  with  muslin,  in  satin  stitch,  overcast,  and 
button-hole  stitch,  and  the  muslin  is  cut  away  from  the  edges  of  the 
design,  according  to  illustration. 

62. — Corner  or  Antimacassar  in  Muslin  Attlique  on 
Netting. 

In  working  this  design  some  parts  ur(>  hut  I  on-holed  and  othci-s 
overcast,  according  to  illustration.  The  hcrrics  arc  in  satin  stitch. 
AVhen  the  work  is  finished  the  cambric  is  cut  away  between  the 
figures,  and  the  edge  is  cut  out. 

63. — Corner  for  an  Antuiacassar  in  Muslin  Attlique. 

This  design  is  worked  on  fine  Brussels  net  with  applique  of 
muslin  or  cambric.  The  e<lg(‘s  of  the  figures  and  the  sjxjts  are 
worketl  in  chain  stitch,  the  centre  figures  in  satin  stitch,  and  lace 
stitches  are  introduced  after  the  thick  material  has  been  removed. 

64.  65,  70,  and  71. — Knitting  Needle  Case. 

This  case  i.s  made  of  reed  canvas,  worked  with  coloured  wools,  and 
lined  with  scarlet  cashmere.  Take  a  jiicce  of  reed  canvas  9  inches 
long  and  8  inches  wide,  and  work  on  it  the  design  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion  No.  70,  with  red  and  grey  wool  in  6  shades,  observing  that  the 
thick  threads  of  the  canvas  should  run  across.  Line  the  work  with 
muslin  and  scarlet  cashmere,  and  bind  it  round  with  narrow  searlet 
ribbon,  putting  in  at  the  same  time  the  ends  of  double  cashmere,  7 
inches  long  and  2  inches  wide,  with  a  running  finished  with  a  cord 
and  tassels.  Then  sew  on  to  the  lining  a  number  of  fittings  of  card¬ 
board  covered  with  cashmere,  and  each  furnished  with  holes  to 
receive  the  knitting  needles  according  to  illustration  No.  65.  Sew 
on  a  loop  and  button  to  close  the  case  as  seen  in  illustration  No.  71, 
where  the  ends  are  drawn  up  and  the  cords  tied  into  a  bow. 

66  and  67. — Stands  for  Glasses,  Bottles,  Ac. 

No.  66  is  a  cloth  stand.  It  consists  of  a  circular  jiieec  of  card¬ 
board  covered  on  both  sides  with  cloth.  Over  this  is  iiistcned  a  red 
cloth  covering  cut  into  points  and  embroidered  with  black  silk  ac¬ 
cording  to  illustration.  This  covering  is  laid  un<lerneath  the  bottom, 
and  fasbmed  with  buttons  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  stand,  so  that 
the  cloth  points  form  a  rim  round  the  stand. 

No.  67  IS  a  stand  made  of  cardboard,  covered  with  grey  American 
cloth,  and  ornamented  with  green  leather.  The  bottom  is  covered 
with  grey  cloth,  and  the  inner  covering  is  ornamented  with 
the  design  seen  in  the  illustration,  cut  out  in  green  cloth  and 
gummed  on.  The  rim  is  double  grey  American  cloth,  ornamented 
on  the  outside  according  to  illustration,  with  a  design  cut  out  in 
green  American  cloth  and  gummed  on.  It  is  gummed  to  the  cir¬ 
cular  bottom,  and  a  strij)  of  green  leather  hides  the  join  both  inside 
and  outside. 

68  and  69. — Basket  of  Cardboard  Rings. 

The  rings  of  which  this  basket  is  composed  are  of  cardboard, 
worked  over  with  dark  brown  Berlin  wool,  and  the  whalebones 
which  serve  to  hold  the  rings  together  are  wound  over  with  similar 
wool.  For  the  bottom  of  the  basket  take  3  rings  of  thick  cardboard, 
the  smallest  2  inches,  the  second  3J  inches,  the  largest  5I  inches  in 
diameter,  and  ^  inch  deep.  Work  them  over  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion  69  with  buttonhole  stitch.  Then  pass  3  whalebones  5  J  inches 
in  length  through  the  rings,  and  sew  them  to  the  edges  of  the  rings 
according  to  iilustration.  For  the  side  of  the  basket  work  over  1 6 
rings  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  weave  a  whalebone  22  inches  in 
length  through  them,  fiistening  the  ends  one  over  the  other  to  for"> 
a  ring.  Sew  the  side  rings  to  the  bottom,  and  make  a  handle  of 
16  rings  inches  in  diameter,  and  unite  them  by  a  whalebone  16 
inches  long  according  to  illustration.  This  basket  can  be  made 
much  larger  if  desired. 

73.— Embroidered  Smoking-Cap. 

'Tlie  cap  is  of  brown  silk  reps,  the  crown  being  8  inebes  in  diameter 
and  the  band  3J  inches  deep.  The  embroidery  on  the  crown  and 
the  revcrs  consists  of  braiding  with  brown  silk  braid.  The  cap  is 
wadded  and  lined  with  silk. 

73. — Embroidered  Lamp-Glass  Cover. 

This  cover  consists  of  2  pieces  of  cardboard  covered  with  cloth. 
Cover  the  lower  piece  with  white  cloth  embroidered  with  red  silk, 
and  li.ij  it  with  red  elotli,  overcasting  the  white  and  red  cloth 


8z. — Border  for  Mat  C79) 


Border  for 
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84.— Jewel  Casket, 


85. — Cover  for  Jewel  Casket  (84), 
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lf)gctlicr  round  the  edges.  Cover  the  upper  portion  with  red  cloth, 
embroidered  iiccording  to  illustration  with  white  silk,  overcast  the 
edges,  and  sew  oii  a  coloured  tassel  at  the  tip  of  each  point.  Bay 
the  red  piece  over  the  white  piece,  bend  down  the  tabs  and  points. 
Sew  on  a  coloure<l  silk  knob  and  a  brass  ring,  worked  over  with  silk 
in  the  centre,  and  add  a  bead  fringe  round  the  bottom. 

74.— Crochet  Lamp-Olabs  Cover. 

This  cover  is  made  of  silver  canvas  and  crochet.  Take  a  piece 
of  canvas  ii  stitches  wide  and  of  suitable  length,  observing  that 
the  number  of  stitches  should  be  divisible  by  7.  .loin  it  round, 
and  work  on  it  the  design  seeu  in  illustration  in  cross-stitch  with 
blue  silk,  and  overcast  the  top  with  blue  silk.  Crochet  the  upper 
part  of  the  cover  with  blue  and  white  silk  in  double  stitches  ns 
follows: — 1st  row:  i  double  on  each  overcast  stitch  on  the  top  of 
the  canvas,  altemaMy  6  stitches  blue  and  i  white,  and  to  izth 
rows:  AlternaUly  6  hlue,  i  white.  13th  to  3i8trows:  Uecrcaso  i 
stitch  in  tiie  13th,  iQtli,  23rd,  27th,  and  3l8t  row.  Draw  up  the 
work  to  a  ]K)int,  and  sew  on  a  tassel  oi‘  blue  silk  and  steel  beads. 
Line  the  lower  j)art  of  the  cover  with  canvas,  and  put  in  a  circular 
piece  of  hlue  silk,  and  overcast  the  z  edges  of  canvas  together  at 
the  bottom. 

75. — Xeedlebook  of  Silver  Canvas. 

This  needlebook  is  made  of  silver  canvas.  Cut  4  pieces  of  the 
«anvas,  3  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide,  and  from  the  2  outside 
pieces  cut  out  the  middle,  leaving  only  a  rim  halF-anJnch  wide  all 
round.  Then  take  a  piece  of  red  satin  ribbon,  4  inches  long  ai;d 
2^  inches  wide,  and  stitch  the  2  rims  of  canvas  to  it,  leaving 
a  space  for  the  buck  of  the  book  between  them.  Embroider  the 
satin  according  to  illustration,  and  then  hick  the  other  pieces  of 
canvas  on  us  a  lining,  hiking  care  that  the  edges  of  the  canvas 
exactly  correspond.  Put  in  2  leaves  of  flannel,  buttonholed  at  the 
edge  with  red  silk,  and  fastened  to  the  back  with  a  red  ribbon. 

76  and  77. — Embroidered  Bolster-Cushion. 

The  covering  of  this  cushion  consists  of  .lava  canvas,  cinbroidereil 
iu  slanting  stripes,  betweeu  which  the  canvas  is  ornamented  with 
strips  of  black  velvet  cut  in  jxiints  on  Iwth  sides.  Illustration 
Xo.  77  gives  the  design  for  the  embroidery  to  be  e.xecuted  in  point 
Itusse  and  cross  stitch  with  coloured  wools  and  black  silk.  The  cm- 
liroidcrcd  striiics  are  edged  with  'slanting  stitches  in  black  silk  and 
gold  cord,  and  the  velvet  is  stitched  on  with  a  double  row  of  stitching 
iu  black  silk.  The  cushion  is  further  decorated  with  a  silk  cord  and 
tassels  of  colours  to  harmonise  with  the  work. 


78. — Embroidered  Toilet  Pincushion. 

This  ornamental  pincushion  is  made  on  a  circular  cushion  6  inches 
in  diameter,  the  botu>m  being  of  thick  pasteboard,  the  sides  of  strong 
calico,  and  the  stuffing  of  bran.  Cover  the  bottom  with  calico,  sew 
a  strip  of  calico  6  inmics  wide  round  the  edge,  draw  up  the  other 
side  of  the  calico  strip  so  as  to  hold  the  bran,  and  stitch  a  small 
round  piece  of  calico  over  the  gathers.  Then  take  2  strips  of  blue 
silk  2  inches  wide,  and  pinked  on  one  side ;  one  strip  must  be  5  a  inches 
long,  the  other  36  inches;  pleat  up  the  long  strip  into  16  double 
pleats,  the  short  strip  into  8  pleats,  and  sew  them  on  the  cushion 
according  to  illustration.  Now  cut  out  the  star-shaped  figure  in 
white  cloth,  pinking  out  the  edges,  and  embroider  the  design  with 
coloured  braid  and  silk,  and  fasten  it  to  the  top  of  the  cushion,  so 
that  the  points  of  the  star  fit  in  between  the  pleats  of  the  silk. 

79,  80,  82,  and  83. 

Fancv  Mats  for  Smelling-bottles,  Candlesticks,  &c. 

These  little  mats  are  made  of  thin  grey  cardboard,  embroidered 
in  point  russe  with  red  cotton,  and  finished  round  the  edge  with  a 
pleated  frill  of  coloured  paper.  Each  mat  is  7  inches  sipiarc,  and 
when  the  work  is  finished  it  is  lined  with  white  pajKT.  Nos.  82  and 
83  represent  the  borders  in  full  size. 

81. — Flowerpot  Cover  op  American  Cloth. 

This  cover  for  a  flowerpot  is  of  light  and  dark  brown  American 
cloth.  Take  a  piece  of  light  brown  cloth,  S  inches  wide,  17  inches 
long  at  the  top,  and  iij  inches  at  the  bottom.  Trace  upon  it  the 
design  seen  in  illustration,  cut  out  the  figures  and  bars  of  the  design 
in  (krk  brown  cloth,  and  gum  them  to  the  light  brown  ground. 
Add  a  strip  of  dark  brown  cloth  cut  into  |)oints  at  the  top,  with  a 
narrow  strip  of  light  brown  cloth  gummed  over  it.  Then  join  the 
two  ends  of  the  cover  by  laying  one  edge  over  the  other,  observing 
that  the  patterns  of  the  design  correspond,  and  put  iu  the  lining  of 
light  brown  cloth. 

84  aud  85. — Jewel  Casket. 

This  casket  is  of  carved  wood,  ornamented  with  embroidery 
and  appliqu^,  and  lined  with  green  quilted  satin.  Illustration  No.  85 
shows  the  design  on  the  cover.  The  ground  is  dark  green  cloth, 
with  applique  figures  of  green  satin,  round  the  edges  of  which  a  fine 
gold  cord  is  sewn  with  slanting  stitches;  gi'ceu  silk  braid  and 
vcinings  worked  with  green  silk  complete  the  design.  The  mono¬ 
gram  in  the  centre  is  worked  with  gold  cord  and  green  silk.  A 
similar  design  may  be  executed  according  to  illustration  on  the  sides 
of  the  casket,  or  they  may  be  left  plain. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 


I.  AH  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  UouEsric  Magazine, 

IFarieict  House,  Paternoster  Paw, 
{Englishwoman's  EjxIudkjc.)  Lotulon,  E.C. 

1325.  Minnie  wishes  to  excliamie  (nearly  now)  Davenport  Dunn, 
IlirJs  of  Preii,  Run  to  Earth,  The  Wife’s  iSecrct,  The  Laird  of 
yorlaw,  Fanny  the  Little  Milliner,  for  a  Maltese  or  Skye  terrier  dog 
(puppy).  Address  with  the  Editor. 

1325.  Cinder  has  very  haudsonio  plaid  dress,  cost  two  guinea*  un- 
/nude,  fit  good  figure  5ft.  jin.,  tight  bodice,  open  sleeves.  Only  worn 
few  times  (unbecoming  to  owner).  Will  take  25s.  Very  cheap. 

1327.  ^Eily  has  for  exchange  three  books  by  the  author  of  The  Heir 
of  Kcdclyffe,  6s.  edition,  new Heartsease,  The  Trial,  and  Dijnevor 
Terraee  ;  also  Dais;/  and  Schoolboy  Honour.  Each  cost  38.  6d.  Aud 
a  beautifully-illustrated  copy  of  GidlivePs  Travels,  not  quite  now, 
Auluc  68.  Also  some  pieces  of  music.  Ojieu  to  oilers.  Address  with 
Editor.  [Please  send  stauij'.cd  addressed  cnveloix!  and  is.  3d.J 

132S.  M.  B.  has  black  satiu  apron,  trimmed  with  handsome  point 
lace ;  worth  258.  Woidd  take  one  guinea,  or  very  good  ostrich  feather. 

1329.  Aggiechen  ha.s  an  enamel  rococo  locket,  jewelled,  length 
I  Jin.,  value  238.,  which  sho  wishes  to  change  for  a  jet  locket  and 
watchchain.  Tlio  rococo  locket  Ims  only  been  worn  a  few  times. 

1330.  C.  E.  MoLEswouTH,Portchcster,  Hants,  has  The  Gentleman’s 
Journal,  all  the  parts  complete;  cest  20s.,  for  los.  The  Younj 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1071 ;  cost  Cs.,  for  3s.  Hoy’s  Own  Maya- 
zine  for  1871 ;  cost  6s.,  for  3s.,  and  sevi'inl  other  Ixmks.  If  wanted 
send  for  list,  or  will  fak('  imj-thing  of  iNjual  \ahio  for  the  above. 
Letters  or  wst-cards  attended  to. 

1331.  A  UousEKEEPEK  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  fillerer  and  three  sets 
of  plat^  snuffers  and  trays.  Would  take  ftt  e.xohange  table-knives  or 
:i  drawing-room  table-cover  or  money.  Open  to  offers.  Address  with 
Editor. 

*332.  W.  has  a  new  eiderdown  ivtticoat  sho  would  exchange  for  :i 


modem  walking  skirt  or  travelling-bag.  Open  to  offers.  Address 
with  Editor. 

1333.  Dora  wants  an  old-fashioned  three-fold  screen  to  cover  with 
pictures  for  a  nursery.  State  wliat  would  bo  required  in  cash,  or  what 
ariiclcs  exchanged.  If  tattered  no  matter,  as  it  willjhe  covered  entirely. 

1334.  E.D.G.has  some  good  music  and  songs,  perfect.  Open  to  offers. 

1335.  L.  E.  U.  has  now  handsome  patterns  worked  in  doublo  Berlin 
wool,  with  instmetions.  Open  to  offers. 

1336.  Beppo  has  two  yards  of  lovely  modem  point,  5  inches  wide, 
value  £2. 

1337.  Isoline  wants  Churchman’s  Companion,  vols.  25  (1859),  33 
(1863),  35  (1S64),  first  series.  Bound  or  unbound,  in  good  condition; 
will  give  money. 

1338.  Margaret  has  the  Coloured  Patterns  for  1871,  and  would  ho 
glad  to  exchange  for  the  Coloured  Plates  with  Pexi  if  she  will  say 
which  are  the  two  sho  wonts,  as  they  arc  not  numbered.  Margaret 
has  Coloured  Patterns  for  four  or  five  years;  would  bo  glad  to 
exchange  any  of  them  for  pretty  pictures  for  scrap-books,  plain  or 
coloured  books,  or  royal  portraits,  or  open  to  offers. 

1339.  Ella  is  already  well  supplied  with  woollen  antimacassars. 
Sho  would  not  object  to  take  a  handsome  crochet  one  in  white  cotton 
iu  exchange  for  the  gloves,  but  would  like  to  see  a  specimen  pattern 
first.  The  Swiss  body  would  bo  of  no  use  to  Ella,  and  tho  books  she 
lias  already  seen.  She  would  prefer  sonictbiug  iirctty  for  the  house. 
(.Please  send  full  address.] 

1340.  Banshee  makes  pretty  collars  in  musliu  aud  poiut  lace— 
butterflies,  tatted  edgings,  Ac.  Patterns  sent  for  stamped  envelope. 
Open  to  offers.  Address,  E.  T.  B.,  Post-oflice,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

1341.  Blanche  W.,  No.  15,  Bromley  College,  Bromley,  Kent,  would 
be  glad  to  do  any  kind  of  crochet  or  tatthif. 

1342.  K.  S.  would  like  to  tako  orders  for  crochet  antimacassar.-:, 
Berlin  wool,  or  other  kinds  of  fanejr  WOtk,  which  she  executes  very 
nicely;  K.  S.  also  colours  phottigwphs,  carte  de  visito  size,  at  is. 
each.  Address,  K.  8.,  39,  High-street,  Portsmouth. 

Lwinia’.s  li.d.  of  onyv  a  '.d  eov.il  oniamenfs  apivars  in  the  adver. 
fising  eolmi'us. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  January. 

PARIS  presented  very  much  its  usual  aspect  on  New 
Year’s  Day.  It  is  never  the  beau-monde  one  sees 
abroad  in  the  streets  on  that  day,  and  the  crowd  was 
as  dense  as  in  happier  years  upon  the  boulevards  ;  the 
shops  appeared  as  brilliant  and  the  absorption  of  bon¬ 
bons  as  great  as  could  be  wished.  The  booths,  indeed, 
having  been  used  in  their  encampment  by  mobiles,  were 
not  as  fresh  and  nice,  by  any  means,  as  they  appeared , 
two  years  ago,  but  their  contents  were  m  "h  the  same 
as  usual.  Compared  with  last  year,  the  tinic  seemed  a! 
happy  one,  but  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  we  live' 
throws  a  damp  over  all  rejoicings — over  all  but  those 
of  children,  happy,  unconscious  little  people  for  whom 
les  etreimes  are  the  great  event  of  the  year,  and  who 
find  their  shoes  full  of  sweetmeats  in  the  fireplace  on 
the  morning  of  the  New  Year. 

There  is  no  novelty,  not  even  a  new  plaything,  in  the 
way  of  etrennes  this  year.  OUr  manufacturers  had 
thought  to  find  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  soi-doisant 
PATRIOTIC  elrt’unes  in  anti-PrUisiHiiistii^  but  exhibitions 
of  such  a  kind  have  been  put  h  rWiW)  ftrid  with  leason. 
It  is  not  by  producing  ridiculous  tfihketS  UUd  caricatures 
of  its  victors  that  a  nation  caU  itsfelL 

A  fairer  wind  seems  to  biowjust  iiOw  in  favour  of  the 
Royalists.  They  have  at  least  had  two  marked  triumphs 
of  late — the  entrance  of  the  I’ritices  d’Aumale  and 
Joinville  at  the  Chambre  des  Deputes,  and  the  election  of 
the  first-named  of  the  two  to  the  exclusive  body  of 
t'Academie  Franchise.  The  demission  of  the  Dishop  of 
Orleans  from  the  same  learned  corps,  on  account  Of  the 
election  of  a  noted  I'lhre  pciiseur — not  to  say  atheist — 
Monsieur  Littre,  has  been  quite  a  scandal.  Many  see 
in  it  a  sign  of  the  returning  arrogance  in  the  French 
clerge.  Now  cagots  in  France  are  far  from  popular, 
and  it  is  even  a  great  drawback  to  the  prospects  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris  that  it  is  well  known  he  is  much  inclined 
that  way.  His  uncles  are  believed  to  be  more  liberal. 
As  for  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  he  is  completely  priest- 
ridden,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  so  many  are  ready  to 
set  his  claims  aside  in  favour  of  the  younger  branch. 
But  with  the  triumph  of  either  Lcgitiiukts  or  Orleanists 
we  have  to  fear  the  preponderance  of  Jesuits,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  war  with  Italy  on  account  of  the  Pope.  And  this 
is  what  prevents  so  many  who  have  not  much  faith  in 
the  future  of  a  French  Republic  from  openly  siding  with 
Royalists. 

The  marriage  of  the  young  Princess  Marguerite  of 
Bourbon-Orleans,  daughter  of  the  Prince  de  Nemours, 
with  Prince  Czartoriski,  has  been  quite  the  event  of  the 
month.  It  was  celebrated  strictly  eti  famillc  at  Chan¬ 
tilly  ;  but  the  family  is  numerous,  and  there  was  a  noble 
assembly  at  the  chateau. 

Since  her  cousin’s  marriage,  the  Comtesse  de  Paris  is 
at  home  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  occasionally  of  an 
evening,  but  only  for  the  intimes.  The  Princess  de 
Joinville  is  also  at  home  twice  in  the  week. 

The  receptions,  however,  are  of  a  more  lively  charac¬ 
ter  in  certain  private  circles,  especially  at  the  Countess 


de  Valdener’s,  whose  salons  are  always  full  on  Mondays. 
It  is  the  countess  who  first  imported  from  England  the 
custom  of  luncheons,  which  give  great  animation  to 
morning  receptions.  When  there  are  artists  among  the 
visitors,  part  of  the  time  is  occupied  with  music. 

Paris  is  not  to  lose  the  Princess  of  Metternich  after 
all.  Officially  or  not,  the  amiable  and  witty  ambas¬ 
sadress  is  determined  to  spend  in  Paris  the  greatest 
number  of  winters  possible.  Her  residence  is  to  be 
the  Hotel  Stourza,  Rue  de  Varenne.  Some  one  having 
said  in  her  presence,  “I  do  not  care  for  Paris  any 
more !”  “  As  for  me,”  she  replied,  “  I  e.m  as  fond  of 
Paris  as  ever.  It  is  in  their  time  of  misfortune  that  one 
should  stand  up  for  one’s  true  friends.” 

They  are  fond  of  music  at  Versailles,  which  certainly 
is  a  proof  of  good  taste.  The  other  day  ^Madame 
Thiers  sent  tb  engage  the  box  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Empress  Eugenie  at  the  Conservatoire.  The  ticket  was 
given,  but  not  \Vitliout  a  bill  for  fourteen  places.  The 
Presidente  had  thought  it  would  be  gratuitous,  as  a 
mattet  of  coUfsS— a  prerogative  of  power — and  her  sur¬ 
prise  was  extteitle.  “  Did  the  Empress,  then,  always 
pay  for  het  bdXes  at  the  theatre  ?”  she  asked.  “  Yes, 
madame,  always.”  “  In  that  case  take  back  ten  places  ; 
I  keep  four.  My  budget  does  not  allow  me  to  take 
more.” 

What  do  you  think  is  most  talked  and  thought  of  just 
now  as  the  intellectual  divertissement  a  la  mode  ?  It  is 
not  Dumas’  spirituelle  comedy  of  La  Princesse  Georges, 
or  the  more  serious  drama  of  M.  Gondinet,  Christiane; 
it  is  a  play  the  chief  merit  of  which  avowedly  lies  in  its 
splendid  getting  up  and  decors,  in  the  more  or  less  witty 
repartees  of  the  dialogue,  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  the 
beauty  of  the  actrices.  t  is,  in  fact,  a  f  eerie,  entitled 
Le  Roi  Carotte,  but  then  the  author  is  Victoricn  Sardou, 
so  that  we  may  expect  something  quite  out  of  the 
common  run  of  farce,  especially  as  we  hear  that 
M.  Sardou,  one  of  our  cleverest  and  most  fertile 
dramatic  authors,  has  ever  since  his  debut  in  literature 
cherished  the  idea  of  writing  something  altogether 
wonderful  in  the  way  of  a  f eerie,  and  has  been  collect¬ 
ing  documents  for  it  all  along,  though  occupied  with 
more  serious  works.  It  has  been  actually  begun  and 
en  train  for  two  years,  and  cn  rtpetition  for  the  last  six 
weeks,  so  that  altogether  it  must  prove  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  fairyland  wonders. 

We  are  not  to  have  any  Italian  opera  this  year,  it 
seems,  which  certainly  is  a  great  pity.  The  Salle  Venta- 
dour  ever  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  elite  of  our  beau- 
monde.  The  French  opera  itself  is  not  very  brilliant  in 
any  way ;  it  possesses  no  prima  donna  or  artist  of  any 
note  just  now.  Faure,  after  a  short  apparition,  has  left 
ns  again ;  we  arc  decidedly  too  poor  to  keep  such 
nightingales.  Neither  has  the  ballet  any  particular  attrac¬ 
tion  just  now.  On  the  other  hand,  the  house  has  an 
unusually  sombre  aspect  since  our  grandes  dames  have 
given  up  going  there  in  full  d^ess — the  dark  robe  montante 
seems  out  of  place  iii  the  brilliant  light  of  a  thou'^and 
lustres. 
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GARDENING— FEBRUARY. 


The  Hydrangea  Stellata  Prolifera  is  a  well-named 
flower,  being  produced  in  great  abundance,  and 
every  blossom  having  a  distinct  star-like  form.  The  leafage 
is  bold  and  dark,  the  flowers  contrasting  well  with  their 
delicate  rosy  pink  colour,  and  large  globular  masses. 
Adiantum  Seemanni  is  a  beautiful  species  introduced 
from  Central  America  ;  it  is  a  very  fine  stove  fern,  with 
bold  pinnate  fronds,  curiously  suffused  with  rosy  purple 
tints  in  the  early  stages  of  development.  Seedlings  may 
be  obtained  of  Mr.  William  Bull,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 

The  present  month  always  suggests  to  us  the  use 
and  importance  of  the  garden  frame,  and  we  think 
that  *ve  cannot  do  better  than  call  our  readers’  attention 


be  ten  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide,  the  height  at  the 
back  to  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches,  and  at  the 
front  from  seven  to  ten  inches.  These  proportions  give 
ample  slope  to  carry  off  the  rain  as  it  falls.  The  one- 
light  box  may  be  the  half  of  this,  or  be  made  some¬ 
what  smaller,  preserving  the  same  proportions.  As  a 
garden  frame  is  exposed  to  great  variations  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  should  be  thoroughly  water-tight,  it  must  be 
made  of  well-seasoned  deal  of  not  less  than  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  thickness,  well  planed  on  both  sides, 
and  the  joints  neatly  dovetailed.  The  back  and  front 
in  the  two-light  box  should  be  tied  together  in  the  centre 
with  a  cross-piece,  three  inches  wide,  to  receive  the 
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to  this  subject  by  offering  some  remarks  upon  it.  There 
are  few  gardens,  however  large  or  however  small,  that 
can  altogether  dispense  with  the  use  of  a  frame.  In 
very  large  gardens  the  propagating  house  and  other 
glass  structures  may  seem  to  supersede  it,  but  we  cannot 
call  to  mind  ever  visiting  any  of  our  first-class  gardens 
(and  we  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  for  it  is 
in  this  way  that  much  knowledge  is  picked  up)  without 
seeing  these  simple  and  unpretending  structures  in  use. 
In  the  smallest  gardens  a  frame  is  very  serviceable,  and 
when  properly  managed  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
some  expense.  Frames  in  general  are  of  three  sizes, 
known  as  one-light,  two-light,  and  three-light  frames, 
and  for  ordinary  villa  gardens  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  first  two  are  the  most  useful.  The 
dimensions  may  vary  with  the  taste  of  the  gardener,  but 
we  should  recommend  the  box  of  a  two-liq;ht  frame  to 


lights,  and  the  surface  of  this  cross-piece,  as  also  the 
surface  of  the  sides  of  the  box  upon  which  the  lights 
work,  should  be  grooved,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  any  water  that  may  rest  there.  The  sides  of  the 
frame  should  also  be  fitted  with  slips  of  wood,  abou 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and  four  inches  broad, 
so  placed  that  their  upper  edge  will  be  level  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  light.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
screen  the  crevices  between  the  lights  and  the  box  from 
the  influence  of  cold  winds.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
given  to  the  construction  and  glazing  of  the  lights.  The 
sash-work  need  not  be  heavy,  but  it  must  be  made  of 
best  material,  to  secure  strength  and  in  order  to  prevent 
warping,  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  strongest  influence  of 
wet  and  sunshine,  two  iron  rods  should  cross  each  sash 
and  be  screwed  into  them  on  the  under  side.  Glass  is 
now  cheap  enough,  and  a  frame  can  be  well  glazed  at 
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if  frames  arc  put  away  for  the  winter  unpainted,  they 
are  sure  to  be  wanted  so  early  in  the  spring  that  there 
is  no  time  for  painting  to  be  done.  A  dark  lead  colour 
is  best  for  the  outside  of  a  frame,  and  white  for  the 
inside.  White  is  to  be  preferred  for  this  latter  purpose, 
from  the  great  additional  light  which  it  affords,  and 
which  is  beneficial  to  all  young  plants. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  construction  of  a 
frame,  we  must  give  some  plain  directions  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  hotbed,  without  the  aid  of  which  our  frame  is 
of  little  service.  There  are  many  materials  which  may 
be  made  use  of  in  the  formation  of  a  hotbed,  as  tan, 
leaves,  refuse  hops,  flax,  &c.,  but  none  of  these  answer 
the  purpose  very  well  without  an  admixture  of  stable 


about  two  feet  larger  than  the  frame  on  all  sides,  and  as 
high  as  the  amount  of  material  will  allow.  To  keep  it 
from  settling  more  in  one  part  than  another  it  should 
be  tolerably  firm  and  compact,  and  the  frame  set  on  at 
once,  but  the  lights  left  off  for  a  few  days,  that  all  rank 
steam  may  pass  away.  When  material  is  scarce,  there 
is  another  plan  of  making  a  hotbed,  which  is  this : — 
The  prunings  of  trees  are  tied  into  faggots,  with  which 
the  walls  of  a  pit  are  built  up  about  four  feet  high,  and 
upon  these  faggots,  when  staked  firmly  into  the  ground, 
the  frame  is  set.  The  sweetened  dung  and  leaves  are 
then  thrown  into  this  pit  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  frame 
to  allow  for  sinking.  When  this  has  well  settled,  and 
a  lining  been  placed  round  the  faggots  on  the  outside. 
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about  threepence  per  foot.  Moderately-sized  squares 
are  the  best ;  they  should  be  well  puttied  into  the 
sashes,  and  have  good  laps  left  open.  Some  persons 
putty  the  laps,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  con¬ 
densed  moisture,  having  no  means  of  escape,  is  con¬ 
tinually  dropping  upon  the  foliage  and  young  shoots  of 
whatever  plants  the  frame  contains,  and  causing  them  to 
damp,  or,  as  the  gardeners  call  it,  “  fog”  off.  To  keep 
frames  and  lights  in  proper  order  they  should  be  painted 
once  a  year  ;  the  end  of  the  summer  or  the  beginning  of 
autumn  is  generally  the  best  time  for  this  operation,  for 


manure,  which  itself  is  the  most  serviceable  of  all  mate¬ 
rials.  The  quantity  of  material  must,  of  course,  be 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  frame  :  a  two-horse  load  to 
each  light  is  a  very  good  proportion.  The  manure  should 
be  taken  from  the  bin  in  the  winter,  and  laid  up  in  a 
heap.  At  this  season  of  the  year  this  heap  should  be 
turned  over  three  or  four  times,  or  even  more,  during  a 
fortnight,  to  “  sweeten  it.”  In  every  hotbed  one  part 
leaves  with  two  of  stable  manure  may  be  used  with  very 
great  advantage.  The  leaves  serve  to  regulate  the  heat, 
and  make  it  last  longer.  The  hotbed  should  be  made 
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the  work  is  done.  Beyond  the  saving  of  manure  this 
plan  is  said  to  secure  a  more  uniform  diffusion  of  warmth, 
as  the  faggots  form,  as  it  were,  a  hot-air  chamber  running 
round  the  frame,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  scorching. 
If  the  two  frames  are  required  at  the  same  time,  there  is ,  of 
course,  a  great  saving  in  placing  both  on  the  same  hotbed, 
and  with  a  little  management  as  regards  the  linings,  diffe¬ 
rent  degrees  of  heat,  if  necessary,  may  be  given  to  them ; 
all  that  is  required  will  be  to  renew  the  linings  frequently 
against  whichever  frame  we  wish  to  keep  most  heated. 

We  have  already  alluded  incidentally  to  the  damage 
often  done  to  young  plants  in  frames  by  the  condensed 
air  falling  from  the  lights  upon  them,  and  spoken  of  the 
necessity  of  leaving  the  laps  and  the  glazing  unputtied  as 
a  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  troublesome  moisture. 
The  condensed  air  collects  on  the  glass  and  falls  in  the 
shape  of  drops  of  water,  because  the  glass  is  coldet  than 
the  surface  of  the  bed.  We  may,  therefote,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  prevent  this  moisture  from  collecting  by  keepihg  the 
glass  warm  by  an  outside  covering  of  mats  ot  old  car¬ 
pets  or  rugs.  This  precaution  in  cold  weather  should 
never  be  neglected.  Whatever  is  used  for  covering  a 
frame  should  fit  the  surface  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  If 
suffered  to  hang  over,  there  is  often  danger  df  conducting 
the  rank  steam  of  the  lining  to  the  interior.  An  old  plan 
of  ascertaining  the  heat  of  a  frame  is  to  keep  a  long  stick 
thrust  into  the  centre  of  the  hotbed,  which  can  be  drawn 
out  and  felt  when  required.  This  plan  is  useful  enough 
for  the  experienced,  but  we  should  advise  all  amateurs 
to  keep  in  their  frames  a  registering  thermometer.  The 
proper  temperature  for  growth  is  between  68°  and  75". 
When  the  thermometer  falls  to  the  forttiet-,  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  should  be  at  once  applied  as  lining,  vvhich  Will  sdon 
stimulate  the  whole  mass,  and  if  the  heat  rises  too  rapidly, 


air  must  be  given  cautiously  to  counteract  it.  We  can¬ 
not  close  our  remarks  without  calling  our  readers’  espe¬ 
cial  attention  to  a  very  important  point  in  frame  manage¬ 
ment,  and  this  is  the  water  used  for  the  young  plants. 
In  our  opinion  want  of  success  is  due  to  injudicious 
watering  more  than  to  anything  else.  Seeds  germinate 
and  then  die  off,  and  this  arises  from  one  of  two  causes — 
either  from  the  use  of  hard  water  or  of  water  of  too  low 
a  temperature.  The  water  used  for  a  frame  should  always 
be  clean  soft  water,  and  its  temperature  the  same  as  the 
frame.  This  may  be  effected  by  a  mixture  of  hot  water 
but  the  best  and  safest  plan  is  to  keep  a  pot  full  of  soft 
water  in  one  corner  of  the  frame  for  about  four-and- 
twenty  hours  before  it  is  required  for  use. 

Work  to  be  Done  during  February. — If  the 
weather  permits,  gradually  lessen  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  tender  plants  ;  but  beware  of  sudden  changes, 
and  be  prepared  for  them.  Sow  tender  annuals  under 
glass.  Enrich  with  manure  borders  and  beds  which  may 
require  it,  and  keep  them  free  from  weeds.  Attend  tc 
gravel-walks  and  grass.  If  the  weather  has  been  mild,  the 
mowing-machine  may  be  brought  out  of  winter  quarters 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  All  pruning  of  bush- 
fruit  should  be  finished  off,  and  wall-trees  nailed  and 
pruned.  Sow  early  short-horn  carrots,  parsnips,  and 
onions  in  small  quantities  ;  also  plant  on  a  border  with 
a  south  aspect  early  ash-leaved  kidney  potatoes  ;  lettuce 
seed  and  parsley  also  may  be  sown  for  an  early  supply. 
In  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  camellias  will  be 
going  off,  and  azaleas  coming  into  bloom.  Heaths  and 
cyclamen  will  take  the  place  of  primulas  and  other  things 
whose  season  is  over.  Cuttings  will  require  more  fre¬ 
quent  watefittg,  and  more  room  to  grow,  though  it  is  at 
present  too  early  to  shift  them  into  other  pots. 


NEW  TREATMENT  FOR  THE  HEAI.TH. 


There  exists  a  means  ot  cothbating  irregularities  of 
the  bowels  and  cosdveness  which  is  at  present 
extensively  adopted,  on  account  of  its  indisputable 
efficacy,  and  the  fact  that  its  use  is  open  to  no  objection. 

This  treatment  consists  in  taking  a  spoonful  of 
Belloc’s  Charcoal  before  and  after  each  meal.  Persons 
who  have  a  repugnance  for  powders,  may  replace  it  by 
Belloc’s  Lozenges.  Two  or  three  of  these,  before  and 
after  each  meal,  produce  the  same  effect.  In  a  very 
short  time,  the  malady  dis.appcars  completely.  The 
use  of  the  charcoal,  however,  should  be  continued  for 
some  days,  as  it  can  have  no  evil  effect. 

Constipation  should  never  be  neglected,  for,  if  not 
counteracted,  it  may  result  in  serious  disorders.  Many 
persons  have  a  habit  of  combating  costiveness  by  pur¬ 
gatives.  'Fhis  is  a  mistake.  Such  treatment  aggravates 
the  evil  instead  of  curing  it.  Purgatives  may  temporarily 
remove  constipation,  but  they  irritate  the  stomach  and 
intestines  uselessly,  and  the  disease  returns  in  a  short 
time  In  a  more  obstinate  form. 

The  following  observations  arc  extracted  from  the 
report  on  the  subject  approved  by  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Medicine  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1849 


“  Mf.  iJplj.i  velcrihaty  surgeon  at  Lnneville,  liad  been  suflering 
ritt  a  year  from  gastralna  aecoinpauied  by  obstinate  constipation 
and  cramps  in  the  stomaai.  The  cramps  had  greatly  emaciated  the 
paticht  and  provoked  jaundice.  Mr.  1).  had  tried  by  turns  a  strict 
diet,  laxatives,  calming  potions,  bismuth,  and  magnesia,  but  all 
without  success.  It  was  suggested  that  he  sliould  take  Belloc’s 
Charcoal,  which  he  did  with  surprising  success.  X  few  days  sufliced 
to  re-establish  the  flilietious  of  the  stomach.  The  constipation  dis- 
ai)t>earcd,  the  complexion  became  clear,  and  moderate  embouixjint 
succeeded  cmaeiation.” 

“  Mr.  ]).,  a  clergj'man,  had  suffered  for  two  years  from  gastralgia. 
lie  was  extremely  thin  and  pale.  After  four  tlays’  use  of  Belloc’s 
Charcoal,  the  costiveness  disapjK'ared  for  gofal.  Mr.  I),  continued 
the  treatment  for  a  month,  lie  ate  every  kind  of  food  without 
experiencing  any  inconvenience.  He  had  recovered  his  health,  which 
has  continuwl  cxcelh'nt  ever  since.” 

“]iladamc  1).  had  suffered  from  excessive  cmaeiation  for  ten 
years ;  she  experienced  an  invincible  repugnance  for  meat  and  fatty 
matter;  she  had  an  obstinate  constipation,  cepbalalgia,  and  pains  in 
the  stomach,  principally  aft<-r  meals.  I  preseribeil  Belloc’s  Charcoal 
in  doses  of  four  spcsmsful  daily,  one  iK'forc  and  one  after  each  meal. 
Her  api)etite  soon  returned.  \Ve  have  almost  always  remarked,  in 
similar  cases,  this  instantaneous  return  of  the  appetite  after  the  first 
ftw  doses  of  charcoal.  The  constipation  was  soon  overcome,  and  the 
patient  could  eat  with  jdeasnre  victuals  for  which  she  had  hithertn 
exjterienccHl  a  profound  disgust.  Her  emlMmiK)int  returned,  and  in 
a  short  time  her  health  was  completely  restored.” 

Regularity  of  habit  is  an  excellent  means  of  preventing 
the  return  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Dupuy  de  Frenelle. 
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CONTINENTAL 
Vienna,  ’January,  1872. 

DATE  this  letter  from  the  Austrian  capital,  though 
I  think  that  my  wanderings  will  soon  send  me 
further — I  trust  that  I  may  not  verify  the  proverb 
and  fare  worse.  Indeed,  to  take  that  expression 
quite  “  alt  pied  dc  la  lettre,"  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
“  fare”  much  worse,  for  Vienna  is  by  no  manner  of 
means  a  “  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,”  and 
“  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,”  we  live  very  badly, 
though  we  are  in  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  Europe — 

“  The  Grand.”  liut  the  Viennese  cuisine  is  coarse,  the 
meat  is  bad,  and  there  are  no  vegetables.  As  for  the 
fruit,  I  do  not  know  if  your  readers  have  ever  chanced 
to  pick  apples  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  outwardly 
all  bloom,  inwardly  all  ashes  and  bitterness.  Bread  and 
beer  are  good,  but  then  man  or  woman  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone  ;  and,  after  all,  what  can  you  say  of  a  highly- 
refined  people  which  dines  at  midday,  and  smokes  for  two 
hours  after  ?  However,  nothing  is  so  “  English”  as  to  find 
fault  with  the  natives  whose  countries  you  honour  with 
your  presence,  so  I  never  do  it,  and  now  dine  af  1 1  a.m., 
and  waste  my  time  like  a  Viennese.  As  I  have  a  sort  of 
meal,  which  might  well  be  breakfast,  about  7  p.ni.,  it  is 
only,  after  all,  reversing  the  clock  a  little,  and  going  to 
bed  after  breakfast  to  get  up  for  dinner.  But  to  return 
to  more  serious  affairs  (though,  by  the  way,  what  is  a 
more  serious  affliir  than  your  daily  dinner?),  we  have 
not  been  over-gay  here.  The  fact  is,  the  season  is 
scarcely  commenced,  and  I  fear  that  there  are  political 
specks  on  the  horizon  which  may  become  sparks,  and 
if  there  is  one  spark  kindled  in  Europe  in  her  present 
inflammatory  state.  Heaven  help  those  who  have  not 
insured  against  a  general  conflagration.  I  hope  on  and 
believe  that  the  new  ministers  mean  well,  though  I 
cannot  say  that  the  Emperor’s  opening  speech  of  the 
parliamentary  session  was  as  reassuring  as  one  could 
have  wished.  He  will  give  all  proper  concessions,  but 
he  draws  a  line ;  and  as  the  country  he  rules  over  is 
composed  of  eighteen  different  nationalities,  and  many 
of  them  wish  to  go  “  hors  lignc,”  I  confess  that  I  sec 
difficulties.  However,  the  poet  tells  us — 

“  llopp  oil,  and  Uiink  to-niorrow  will  repay, 

To-morrow  falser  than  the  fleeting  day.” 

And  I  do  so,  for  I  have  been  mixed  up  for  years  with 
this  great  nation — have  fought  against  her  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,  and  FOR  her  at  Sadowa — and  believe  intensely 
in  her  intrinsic  worth.  Austria  is  a  noble  lady,  and 
noblesse  oblige.  If  I  was  an  Austrian  I  should  fight  for 
my  Empress,  if  I  was  a  Hungarian  I  should  fight  to  the 
death  for  my  Queen.  In  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her 
age  the  Empress  of  Austria  and  Queen  of  Hungary  is 
as  lovely  as  a  picture — she  is,  too,  as  good  as  she  looks  ; 
but  to  get  the  real  appreciation  of  her  goodness  we  must 
go  to  the  country  of  which  she  was  crowned  Queen 
on  8th  June,  1867.  Gliivalry  still  exists  in  Hungary, 
and  the  great  Magyar  princes  and  chiefs  have  formed 
themselves  into  an  order  of  “  Chevaliers  dc  la  llcine.” 
The  Emperor  is  not  so  popular,  being  less  known. 


WANDERINGS. 

The  Empress,  too,  has  learnt  the  language — a  difficult 
task,  which  one  English  lady,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
has  alone  I  think  performed,  and  that  thanks  to  the 
very  clever  correspondent  of  the  Times,  the  llungarian 
General  Ebev,  who  writes  as  well  as  ho  fights,  and  who 
is,  I  believe,  now  sitting  under  the  same  roof  as  myself. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  both  were  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  parliament.  Though  nothing  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  chamber  of 
Imperial  France,  or  indeed  to  the  periodical  performance 
at  Westminster,  yet  this  was  a  striking  spectacle. 

The  order  for  ladies  was  morning  dress ;  this  is  now, 
of  course,  chiefly  velvet  and  fur  ;  men  in  “  frac-frac 
but  all  the  officials  were  got  up  in  their  very  finest 
Uniforms,  and  Uniforms  in  Wien  mean  something  out  of 
the  common  way,  I  can  tell  you.  But  I  fancy  the 
anUout  worn  by  the  males  will  not  interest  your  readers 
so  much  as  the  details  of  the  deadly  weapons  with 
which  that  so  foolishly  called  “  weaker”  sex  had  paraded 
with  slaughtering  purpose,  great  determination,  and 
some  success. 

But  I  think  I  shall  leave  them  till  later — only  skim  the 
cream — and  so  tell  you  that  filer  Majesty  the  Empress- 
Queen  wore  a  charming  toilette  of  black  velvet,  trimmed 
en  tablier  with  flounces  of  pearl-grey  silk,  the  edge  and 
heading  of  which  were  cut  in  scallops  the  sleeves 
trimmed  to  match.  At  the  throat  and  wrists  were  ruffles 
of  fine  old  lace.  A  train  of  pearl-grey  russe,  lined  with 
white  satin,  completed  the  toilette.  A  chain  of  large 
pearls  was  the  only  ornament  filer  Majesty  wore.  No¬ 
thing  was  worn  on  her  head  but  the  magnificent  wealth 
of  her  own  hair,  part  of  which  was  a  plait  quite  three 
Inches  wide,  and  arranged  round  the  head  like  a  coronet. 
The  four  ladies  of  honour  were  all  in  violet  velvet, 
trimmed  with  silk  of  a  lighter  shade,  the  skirts  with 
demi-trains,  but  no  jewels  or  ornaments  in  the  hair.  The 
ceremony  was  brief — isolated,  aristocratic,  and  exclu¬ 
sive  as  only  Austrian  ceremonies  can  be. 

The  uniforms  of  the  body-guard  and  the  men  in  wait¬ 
ing  were  literally  gorgeous.  I  should  think  that  the 
“roole”  of  Vienna  had  nearer  two  than  one  hundred 
guineas  for  each  of  the  uniforms,  which  arc  as  dazzling 
as  those  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  yeomanry  cavalry. 
The  tiger-skin  pelisses  of  the  Hungarian  and  Polish 
guard,  who  take  the  “  proper  left”  of  the  chamber,  I  re¬ 
commend  to  the  notice  of  the  duke  and  his  officers  ;  it 
would  make  their  uniforms  much  more  handsome,  and 
very  much  more  expensive.  Imagine  a  long  ball-room, 
round  which  runs  a  gallery,  and  at  the  end  of  which 
there  is  a  throne ;  fill  the  gallery  with  men  and  ladies 
in  full  dress,  the  men  glittering  with  decorations-,  put  an 
aristocratic  man  in  the  white  uniform  of  Austria,  that  is 
80  telling,  on  the  throne ;  on  the  right  the  loveliest 
woman  in  Europe,  a  body  of  I  ife  Guards  of  her  adopted 
country,  Austria,  and  the  “  House  of  fiords;”  on  the 
left  the  Hungarian  body-guard  and  the  filouse  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  everybody  uncovers  except  the  Emperor-King, 
who  puts  on  his  hat,  and  speaks  his  speech  amidst  loud 
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cheers  to  his  faithful  Lords  and  Qjmmons — then  you 
have  the  picture — faithful,  I  hope,  but,  at  least,  drawn, 
and  not  coloured,  with  cold  fingers,  on  the  very  spot. 
Among  the  diplomatists  and  others  who  were  “  ob¬ 
served”  (why  are  strangers  always  “  observed,”  and  why 
do  travellers  always  “  alight  ?”  I  ask  Notes  and  Queries), 
were  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  the  Austrian  archdukes, 
the  Papal  Nuncio,  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Bulwer-Lytton,  Hon.  F.  Henley,  Mr.  Frederick 
St.  John,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Goodenough,  R.A.,  C.B., 
military  attache,  all  more  or  less  representing  England. 
Then  there  were  the  Turkish,  Danish,  Greek,  and 
American  representatives.  F'ew  strangers — indeed,  I 
think  I  could  count  the  foreigners  on  my  fingers — Dr. 
Hoffman,  U.S.A.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waldo-Sibthorp, 
Colonel  Dobbin,  and  all  told.  The  new  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  G.C.B., 
only  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year ;  his  excel¬ 
lency  hoped  to  assist  at  the  New  Y ear’s  Day  ceremony, 
but  that  affair  was  postponed  sine  die,  as  the  family  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Prince  Hohenlbhe,is  in  mourning, 
and  the  Imperial  receptions  always  take  place  at  his  hotel. 
His  excellency  arrived  on  Sunday,  was  at  the  opera  on 
Monday, and  visited  the  Prime  Minister,  Count  Andrassy, 
on  Tuesday.  Sir  Andrew  loses  no  time — I  am  assured 
he  never  does  in  anything. 

We  heard  a  new,  or  rather  renewed,  opera  of  the 
serio-comic  order,  which,  being  put  on  the  stage  in 
Viennese  fashion,  and  having  some  very  pretty  music  in 
it,  is  a  success;  it  is  called  Hans  Hei/ing.  A  “  gnome,” 
son  of  a  great  owner  of  gold-mines,  goes  to  the  upper 
world,  and  wishes  to  marry  the  usual  village  maiden, 
but  his  mother  forbids  the  banns,  and  so  the  maiden  is 
married,  and  the  rejected  one  goes  back  to  his  subter¬ 
ranean  work.  Miss  Minnie  Hauck  plays  the  maiden,  and 
comes  out,  d  la  Marguerite,  with  the  best  gold  wig  I 
have  seen  on  or  off  the  stage,  looking  very  pretty,  and 
singing  so  well,  that  she  is  fast  becoming  “  first  favou¬ 
rite”  in  Vienna.  Patti  is  coming  here  from  St.  Petersburg, 
■  and  I  expect  she  will  have  a  great  success,  as  she  is  in 
her  finest  voice,  and  has  fairly  taken  St.  Petersburg  and 
Me  scow  by  storm. 

We  have  had  some  good  skating,  but  I  confess,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  garden  of  the  Princess  Schwartzenburg, 
there  has  been  no  display  equal  to  what,  of  late  years, 
we  have  seen  day  and  night  at  the  Cercle  in  Paris.  As 
yet  we  have  had  little  snow,  and  so  sledging  is  rare. 
Some  of  them  are  very  pretty  turn-outs  ;  but  Berlin  has 
had  all  the  skating  this  year,  and,  indeed,  Prussia  seems 
to  have  the  pick  of  everything. 


We  have  sent  you  a  most  charming  ambassador  to 
London  in  the  person  of  Count  Beust,  and  hope  you 
will  take  care  of  him  till  Austria  wants  him  again. 

The  Carnival  has  just  begun,  but  is  not  “  express 
train”  yet. 

I  do  not  expect  it  will  be  a  very  gay  season,  but 
Wien  is  beginning  to  fill. 

The  weather  is  very  severe,  but  cold  is  provided 
against  in  these  climes. 

I  shall  now  send  you  a  few  details  of  dress. 

I  must  begin  by  giving  you  a  toilette  de  I'opera  worn 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Austria  and  Queen  of 
Hungary.  It  was  very  simple,  being  the  last  stage  of 
mourning  for  her  sister’s  brother-in-law.  It  was  a 
cloud  of  white  tulle,  with  a  white  lace  train.  But  the 
diamonds  ! — well,  I  can  only  say  that  the  throat,  wrists, 
and  centre  of  corsage  was  one  blaze  of  the  finest  and 
almost  the  largest  diamonds  I  ever  saw,  and  the  head¬ 
dress  (Her  Majesty  wears  her  lovely  hair  falling  very  low 
down  the  back)  was  a  perfect  cascade  of  diamonds. 

I  will  now  give  you  one  ball  dress  composed  of  three 
floating  skirts  of  white  tulle,  the  upper  one  being  studded 
with  small  silver  stars  ;  over  this  was  a  short  circular 
tunic  made  with  ribbon  velvet  (turquoise  blue)  in  the 
pattern  of  a  trellis-work,  each  little  square  being  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  crystal  bead.  The  corsage  and  sleeves 
were  trimmed  with  wreaths  of  forget-me-nots  ;  head¬ 
dress,  wreath  of  the  same  with  diamond  sprays  ;  orna¬ 
ments,  turquoise  and  diamonds.  Morning  visiting 
dresses  are  mostly  composed  of  rich  reps  trimmed  with 
velvet,  or  velvet  trimmed  with  reps,  but  always  of  the 
same  shade  of  colour.  Thus  you  will  see  a  dress  and 
body  of  brown  velvet,  with  sleeves  and  flounces  of 
brown  reps,  or  a  dress  of  reps,  and  sleeves  and  trim¬ 
mings  of  velvet  ;  the  colours  most  worn  here  are  all 
shades  of  brown,  violet,  and  blue ;  for  walking  and 
skating  the  latter  is  most  in  vogue,  trimmed  with  fur 
or  velvet.  Of  course  all  walking  dresses  are  made 
short — that  is  to  say,  they  have  no  train,  but  just  touch 
the  ground.  Hats  are  worn  of  every  shape,  but  the 
Polish  and  Hungarian  are  the  favourites,  made  in  velvet 
and  trimmed  with  fur.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  as  to  comfort  if  hoods  were  brought  into 
fashion  for  day  wear  by  the  haut  monde — as  it  is,  they  are 
onlyused  by  the  middleand  lower  classes  during  theday — 
so  much  the  more  comfort  for  them — whereas  the  grande 
dame  goes  about  during  the  day  in  a  lovely  hat  of  velvet 
and  fur,  but  then  her  pcx)r  ears  are  left  out  in  the  cold, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  evenings  she  seeks  refuge  in  a  capote 
of  white  satin  and  swansdown. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 

THE  MATHILDE  SOFA-CUSHION  IN  BAYEUX  TAPESTRY  STITCH,  EXPRESSLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE  BY  MESDAMES  LE  BOUTILLIER. 


Materials:  Linen; 

This  handsome  sofa-cushion  is  worked  stitch  by 
stitch,  as  in  the  ancient  tapestry  work.  It  is  extremely 
easy  to  work  and  is  quickly  executed,  as  each  stitch  is 
placed  over  the  line  marking  the  space  it  is  to  occupy. 


silk  of  various  colours. 

Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  supply  this  design  traced  for 
cushion,  with  materials  and  begun,  for  2  is.  This  design 
may  be  used  for  many  other  purposes,  as  footstools  for 
example. 
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PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


At  Covent  Garden  the  grand  Christmas  pantomime 
of  Blue  Beard  has  been  an  unequivocal  success. 
The  great  “  Camp”  scene,  in  which  two  hundred  and 
forty  superbly-accoutred  and  well-drilled  members  of 
the  corps  de  ballet  defile  past  in  glittering  array,  is  almost 
sufficient  attraction  in  itself. 

Drury  Lane  is  also  crowded  nightly  by  enthusiastic 
audiences.  The  wonderful  Yokes  Family  need  only 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Halliday’s  celebrated  histo¬ 
rical  drama  of  Amy-Robsart  is  to  be  revived  on  the  2qth 
inst.,  with  Miss  Neilson  in  her  original  part  of  the  inte¬ 
resting  heroine. 

The  Haymarket  continues  to  be  crowded  nightly  with¬ 
out  any  important  change  in  the  programme.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilbert’s  new  mythological  comedy  of  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea  gains  more  and  more  upon  the  public,  and 
no  wonder,  for  it  is  beautifully  written,  faultless  in 
construction,  andadmirablyacted  throughout.  Therevived 
burletta  of  Midas  forms  the  afterpiece.  Mr.  Chippendale 
is  an  amusing  representative  of  the  long-eared  justice 
who  gives  the  title  to  the  piece. 

The  Vaudeville  management,  while  awuiiting  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  Mr.  Jas.  Albery’s  new  drama,  entitled  Pride, 
has  revived  London  Assurance,  one  of  the  earliest  and  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  of  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault’s  numerous  pro¬ 
ductions.  This  fine  and  brilliant  play  is  very  well  placed 
upon  the  stage,  and  in  spite  of  irrepressible  recollections, 
affords  satisfactory  amusement.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
to  see  another  Lady  Gay  Spanker  or  Grace  Harkaway 
like  Mrs.  Nisbett  or  Madame  Vestris,  the  original  re¬ 
presentatives  of  those  parts,  for  which  they  were  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  author.  Mr.  Wm.  Farren  takes,  by  lineal 
heirship,  his  father’s  role  of  the  ci-devant  jeune  homme, 
Sii  Harcourt  Courtly,  and  acts  the  part  with  a  polished 
ease  and  refinement  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired  ;  while 
as  his  son,  the  scapegrace  Charles,  Mr.  Henry  Neville 
is  quite  at  home.  Though  not  affording  so  much  scope 
for  this  talented  actor’s  impassioned  energy  as  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  his  parts,  he  infuses  into  the  character  such  an 
amount  of  reality  and  true  feeling  as  imparts  to  it  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  interest,  and  elevates  it  to  quite  the  pro¬ 
minent  character  in  the  piece.  The  two  managers,  Messrs. 
James  and  Thorne,  are  highly  amusing  representatives  of 
the  meddling  lawyer,  Mark  Meddle,  and  the  rather  hen¬ 
pecked  husband,  “  Dolly”  Spanker.  Dazzle, in  the  hands 
of  its  present  impersonator,  is  an  utter  mistake.  The  re¬ 
production  of  this  sterling  comedy,  which  achieved  such 
an  unmistakable  success  on  its  first  performance  at  Covent 
Garden  thirty  years  ago,  has  proved  a  great  hit. 

The  Adelphi  has  been  drawing  good  houses  with 
Notre  Dame,  revived,  and  the  burlesque  of  Little  Snow- 
drip.  The  new  drama  to  be  produced  on  Easter  Mon¬ 
day  is  from  the  pen  of  Andrew  Halliday. 

The  Queen’s  has  been  the  theatre  of  much  excitement, 
partly  owing  to  the  unusual  flourish  of  trumpets  that 
heralded  the  production  of  a  spectacular  drama  founded 
on  Lord  l.ytton’s  beautiful  prose-poem  The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,  In  proportion  to  the  “great  expectations” 
raised  was  the  disappointment  when  it  was  found  that  all 


the  poetry  of  the  classic  theme  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
drama,  and  that  the  spectacular  effects,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  have  compensated  for  this  want,  were  a  compara¬ 
tive  fiasco.  The  acting,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  good  •,  in 
particular  the  impersonation  of  the  arduous  part  of  the 
Egyptian  sorcerer  and  high  priest,  Arbaces,  by  Mr. 
Ryder,  is  fery  striking. 

At  the  Lyceum  the  exciting  drama  of  The  Bells  con¬ 
tinues  its  successful  run.  Mr.  Henry  Irving’s  acting  in 
the  principal  character,  the  conscience-stricken  innkeeper 
Mathias,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  marvellous  intensity  by 
frequent  repetition.  The  dramatised  version  of  Pick¬ 
wick  maintains  its  place  in  the  bills  as  the  afterpiece. 
Mr.  Charles  Warner  is  now  the  representative  of  the 
vivacious  and  erratic  Jingle. 

The  French  Company  continues  to  attract,  and  de¬ 
servedly,  crowded  and  brilliant  audiences  to  the  pleasant 
theatre  in  King-street,  St.  James’s,  Among  other  repre¬ 
sentations,  the  comedy-drama  of  Frou-Frou,  so  familiar 
to  the  English  public,  is  delightfully  acted,  and  is  a  real 
treat  to  the  lovers  of  the  dramatic  art  in  its  highest  per¬ 
fection,  Madame  I.aurence  Gerard  is  a  most  fascinating 
representative  of  the  erring  and  unhappy  heroine,  and 
the  Porigard  of  M.  Ravel,  its  original  impersonator,  is 
well  known  as  a  perfect  piece  of  acting. 

The  Strand  management  has  revived  Mr.  1 1.  T.  Craven’s 
drama  of  The  Post  Boy,  in  which  the  author  now  assumes 
the  part  of  the  titel-role,  originally  represented  with  such 
a  mixture  of  pathos  and  humour  by  the  late  James  Rogers. 
Arion  is  the  last  new  burlesque,  and  with  its  puns,  and 
patter  songs,  and  breakdowns,  is  nightly  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause. 

The  Globe  Theatre  continues  to  flourish  with  Byron’s 
comedy  of  Partners  for  Life. 

The  Court  has  a  version  of  another  of  the  great  Dickens’s 
works,  under  the  title  of  Dotheboys  Hall. 

The  Royal  Alfred  Theatre  triumphs  in  a  drama  on 
MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  Juif  Polonais,  under  the  title 
of  Paul  Zegers,  which  is  having  a  successful  run.  The 
clever  manager,  Mr.  Chas.  Harcourt,  sustains  with  good 
effect  the  leading  character,  Michael  Varne. 

The  Olympic  still  retains  the  famous  JFoman  in  White 
in  its  programme. 

At  the  Gaiety,  Byron’s  favourite  drama  of  Dearer  than 
Life,  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  and  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  in 
the  principal  characters,  has  preceded  the  opera-boufe  of 
Thespis. 

At  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  the  produedon  of  a 
novelty,  entitled  King  Christmas,  a  Faneijul  Aiorality, 
from  the  pen  of  the  veteran  dramatist  J.  R.  Planche, 
has  given  strong  evidence  that  the  well-skilled  and  expe¬ 
rienced  hand  that  could  yield  us  amusement  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  has  by  no  means  lost  its  cunning.  The 
entertainment,  the  slight  plot  of  which  tends  mainly  to  show 
how  Christmas  was  kept  in  the  mediaeval  times,  “  long, 
long  ago,”  is  smart,  witty,  and  amusing  throughout,  and 
Mrs.  German  Reed  sustains  the  double  characters  of  the 
Genius  of  the  Drawing-room  and  Dame  Fortune  with 
her  wonted  talent  and  sprightliness. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversaziono  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed)  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  ar^meut  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  wo  arc  receivinj*  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo  addressed  to  the 
Editor  ok  the  Englishwosun’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoEBESPONDENTs. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Housekeeping.  Mrs.  F.  writes — “Madam,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
that  in  future  you  intend  to  devote  some  space  in  your  Magazine  to 
the  consideration  of  details  of  household  expenditure,  a  more  inte¬ 
resting  as  well  as  more  usefvd  subject  than  some  on  which  you  have 
treated  somewhat  at  length.  At  any  rate  it  is  so  to  mo,  as  I  have  no 
children  to  whip,  have  no  wish  to  compress  and  iqjuro  my  vital  organs 
by  tight-lacing,  and  am  quite  satisfied  with  a  fine  stocking  and 
tolerably  well-made  boot.  We  are  three  in  family — my  father,  myself, 
and  one  servant — our  income  £320  per  annum,  which  sum  I  endeavour 
to  make  go  as  far  as  I  can.  I  have  an  account-book  of  my  own 
ruling,  as  I  greatly  dislike  those  to  be  bought ;  all  the  grocery  is  put 
in  one  lump,  for  instance,  while  by  entering  each  article  separate  you 
can  at  a  glance  tell  if  your  consumption  is  too  large.  I  am  very 
careful  in  every  point,  but  I  do  not  think  anything  is  gained  by  stint 
in  the  article  of  meat ;  of  sugar  and  butter  1  am  more  sparing,  but  1 
would  rather  dispense  with  them  altogether  than  curtail  the  allowance 
for  meat.  Were  the  family  larger  a  better  style  of  living  could  be 
afforded ;  10s.  per  head  in  a  family  of  six  persons  would  go  as  far  os 
I2S.  per  head  in  a  family  of  three. 


Income  £220  per  annum;  Kumber  of  Persons  in  Family,  3 — 


Gentleman,  Lady,  and  One  Servant, 

Weekly.  £  s. 

d. 

Quarterly. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

Meat,  fish,  poultry  14 

0 

Board 

20 

It 

Bread  2 

4 

Washing 

1 

10 

0 

Flour 

4 

Candles,  or  oil,  or  gas 

I 

0 

0 

Milk 

7 

Wood 

2 

6 

Parlour  butter,  Jib.  i 

3 

Coals 

1 

15 

0 

Kitchen  ditto 

8 

Soap 

2 

6 

Ale  3 

6 

Brooms,  flannels, 

Lump  sugar,  lib. 

6 

soda,  &c. 

7 

6 

Kitchen  ditto 

Wages 

2 

10 

0 

Plums,  currants,  fari¬ 

Rent  and  taxes 

10 

0 

0 

naceous,  &c. 

0 

Newspapers  and  books 

1 

0 

0 

Cheese,  parlour,  ilb. 

10 

Doctor  and  chemist 

I 

5 

0 

Ditto,  kitchen,  ill). 

4 

Gentleman’s  clothes 

Eggs  or  bacon  fur 

and  charity 

5 

0 

0 

breakfast  i 

6 

Lady’s  ditto,  ditto 

4 

10 

0 

Fuel  I 

2 

Repairs,  furniture. 

Condiments 

4 

linen,  &c. 

1 

0 

0 

Tea,  ilb. 

9 

Travelling  expenses 

I 

0 

0 

Coffee,  41b. 

9 

AVine  and  spirits 

t 

10 

0 

Tea,  servant,  ilb. 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Vegetables  1 

(i 

53 

3 

7i 

I  II 

71 

Per  annum 

212  14  6 

Fur  contingencies 

756 

izo  o  o 

Moat  allowed.  Sib.  each  iierson ;  if  poultry  is  indulged  in  one  day,  fisU, 
if  cheap,  or  some  cheap  dish  of  meat,  must  bo  arranged  for  another ; 
no  waste  allowed.  The  fat  cut  off  of  chops,  &c.,  must  bo  used  for 
puddings,  or  it  is  good  for  piecrust  if  rolled  out  thin.  All  dripping 
must  be  carefully  used.  Bread,  about  slbs.  required  for  each  person ; 
sumo  x>er8ons  only  require  4lbs.  The  coals  are  reckoned  at  6  tons  per 
annum ;  i  ton  will  last  6  weeks  for  kitchen  and  parlour  fires ;  great 
care  must  bo  taken  in  sifting  and  using  cinders.  Candles,  oil,  and 
gas. — Perhaps  the  cheapest  light  is  obtained  from  crystal  oil  or 
benzoline— the  first  for  the  parlour,  the  second  for  kitchen  and  hall — 
both  require  the  greatest  care,  both  in  stowing  and  filling.  The  cost 
of  each  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  should  bo  ascertained,  then  the 
cost  can  be  readily  calculated.  Soap  should  be  bought  in  bar,  nibs., 
or  at  least  ylbs.,  at  a  time ;  cut  it  in  half-pound  picceai,  when  half  the 


quantity  is  used  get  in  another  quantity,  so  that  it  may  be  drying. 
Endeavour  if  possible  to  put  something  aside  each  quarter ;  sickness 
may  arise,  and  this  is  very  expensive,  or  many  things  may  occur  to 
render  a  few  pounds  in  hand  a  great  treasure.  Would  it  not  be  a 
good  plan  to  devote  one  page  of  your  Magazine  to  household  matters, 
taking  different  articles  in  turn  ?  For  instance,  in  the  January  Magazine 
you  might  give  out  that  the  subject  for  February  would  be  coals  and 
wood,  and  request  the  shortest  slatcnicuts  from  actual  observation. 
Other  persons  would  then  compare  their  own  cousumptiuii,  luid  sec  if 
it  exceeded  the  average.  As  to  coiJs,  my  consumption  is  i  ton  in  6 
weeks ;  but  a  servant  of  a  friend  uses  i  ton  in  a  month,  and  some¬ 
times  in  3  weeks ;  but  then  she  keeps  in  the  kitchen  a  roasting  fire 
always,  boasts  that  she  never  has,  and  never  will,  sift  cinders,  and  is 
always  stirring  the  fire  and  putting  on  wood.  The  different  items 
might  be  thus  gone  through — meat,  bread,  cheese,  butter.”  [We  do  not 
ask  ladies  to  give  amount  of  income,  but  of  housekeeping  only.  We 
mention  this,  os  many  ladies  might  not  care  to  name  their  incomes.] 

E.  A.  C.  Tunics  should  be  of  block  only  for  ladies  of  middle  age, 
unless  made  of  the  some  material  as  the  dress.  We  liavo  given  many 
suitable  patterns  in  our  Coloured  Plates  of  the  year  1S71. 

C.  N.  writes — “  Will  J.  M.  oblige  by  giving  the  address  of  the  shop 
at  which  she  purchased  the  backboard  described  in  her  communica¬ 
tion  in  this  month’s  Magazine  P  I  tried  to  buy  one  some  time  since, 
but  failed ;  at  one  shop  1  was  told  it  was  cruel  torture,  and  at  another 
that  it  was  an  inhuman  device  long  since  abandoned ;  but  I  should 
like  to  try  one  nevertheless.” 

E.  R.  W.  will  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  kindly  tell  her,  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Englishwoman,  what  is  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  Hereward,  C.  Kingsley’s  tale,  as  one  friend  says  “  Iler-e-ward,” 
and  another  “  Hero-ward  P”  [Here-icard  is  correct.] 

Ignoramus  writes — “  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would 
kindly  tell  mo  the  proper-sized  paper  to  write  upon  for  the  press,  as 
also  who  to  send  to  when  one  is  anxious  to  publish  a  tale  P”  [i.  Any 
ruled  MS.  paper.  2.  Write  on  one  side  only.  3.  Select  your  publisher 
from  the  list  in  the  Bookseller,  1872.] 

Miss  M.  L.  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the  E.volisii- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and  will  bo  glad  to  learn  whether 
etchings  for  mounting  photographs,  on  tinted  paper  or  coloured  after 
nature,  could  bo  disposed  of  in  London,  and  at  what  address.  Also 
if  handscrcens  painted  on  silk,  white  or  coloured,  with  Indian  figure.s 
or  flowers  or  geometrical  designs,  would  meet  with  purchasers  P  [It 
is  impossible  to  reply  with  certainty  to  cither  of  your  queries;  all 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  work.  Apply  to  any  Berlin  or  fancy 
shops.  Addresses  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  London  Direct ory.'\ 

R.  R.  writes — “  Would  you  bo  kind  enough  to  inform  me  through 
your  Conversazione  whether  any  of  your  magazines  give  remuneration 
for  verses  P”  [We  give  no  remuneration  for  verses.] 

Vanitv.  Use  no  soap  to  your  face ;  wash  in  soft  warm  water. 
Carlotta  will  feel  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  ho  will  kindly  tell 
her  tho  best  method  of  washing  and  getting  up  the  locet  work. 
[Wash  in  a  solution  of  sapolino  and  water,  one  ounce  to  tho  gallon, 
and  iron  with  a  cool  iron.] 

Birdie.  Tho  case  is  one  of  peculiar  complexity,  and  cannot  be 
•dequatcly  dealt  with  in  the  space  at  our  disposal ;  but  we  can  refer 
Birdie  with  confidence  upon  most  of  the  points  to  Beeton’s  Low 
Book,  now  in  the  press,  or  to  Breton’s  Legal  Handbooks,  already 
published.  In  the  said  handbooks  tho  question  of  legitimacy  will  be 
found  answered  in  No.  2,  par.  1307 ;  registration.  No.  2,  par.  15S2. 
If  the  property  is  land  see  No.  i,pars.  137  and  139;  if  personal  see 
No.  4,  liar.  9O9.  With  reference  to  the  lapse  of  20  years  see  No.  5, 
pars.  1131,  1179,  1185-6,  1192,  1194,  and  1250.  Having  referred  to 
the  above  you  must  consult  a  solicitor. 

Brunette.  If  you  are  dark,  os  your  noin  de  plume  implies,  go  to 
tho  fancy  ball  as  a  spirit  of  cveuing  or  evening  star,  or  a  coral  nymph 
—a  red  rose. 

Spurs.  A  Countryman.  Wc  can  publish  no  anonymous  letters. 
Donna  Isabel  has  great  pleasure  in  letting  Seaweed  know  that 
she  con  clean  her  paramatta  dress,  and  make  it  look  like  new,  by 
putting  some  strong  liquid  ammonia  in  warm  water  (just  enough  to 
smell  strongly),  and  sponging  tho  dress  with  it;  then  iron  at  the 
wrong  side,  taking  care  not  to  have  tho  iron  too  hot.  Seaweed  will 
find  it  a  capital  renewer  for  anything  block,  particularly  woollen 
materials,  silk,  lace,  &c.  Would  tho  Silkworm  or  any  correspondent 
teU  Donna  Isabel  the  name  of  a  powder  for  cleaning  point  lace, 
instead  of  wasliing,  and  where  it  can  bo  got  ?  The  friend  that  told  ho 
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about  it  did  not  know  tlio  name.  [Tbo  SiLKWoujr  does  not  know 
wbcio  the  powdor  can  be  bought,  but  as  it  ruins  silk  or  velvet  dresses 
on  which  the  lace  is  placed  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  it.]  D.  I.  would 
also  bo  much  obliged  for  the  address  of  any  places  where  rice  paper  is 
to  bo  had  for  making  flowers.'  The  SiLKWOttst  may  bo  glad  to  know 
that  bathing  in  hot  water,  in  which  some  tincture  of  arnica  has  been 
put,  is  an  cvcelL'ut  euro  for  chilblains — in  fact,  almost  (he  only  one 
Donx.v  Isaukl  has  found  much  good,  except  rubbing  well  with  com¬ 
pound  camphor  liniment;  but  whatever  is  ii.scd  they  must  be  attended 
to  the  moment  they  apiiear. 

L.\  Heine  Blanche  has  perused  with  much  interest  and  no  little 
amusement  the  corset  controversy  which  has  lately  been  rifo  among 
your  correspondents,  and  thinks  she  maybe  pennitted  to  olTcr  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  subject.  She  has  sjx'iit  sever.vl  years  on  the 
Continent,  where  tlie  art  of  tigure-training  is  more  studied,  and  with 
considerably  more  success,  than  hero  in  Kngland.  As  a  nation  the 
Gemian  women  have  undoubtedly  the  best  figures,  while  in  rranco 
and  other  southern  countries  she  has  observed  that  the  usual  run  of 
figures,  although  to  a  certain  extent  graceful  and  mtjnagdcs,  lack  the 
peculiarly  pliant  and  springy  appearance  of  those  of  their  northern 
rivals ;  and  every  one  will  admit  the  world-wide  reputation  of  German 
waltzing  (of  both  sexes).  She  therefore  infers  that  tight-lacing  is 
detrimental  to  the  figure,  as  in  Gennany  such  a  thing  is  unknown. 
She  herself  is,  at  18  years  of  age,  fully  5  feet  0  inches  in  height,  and 
measures  21  inches  round  the  waist  and  44  round  the  bust  and 
shoulders.  She  has  never  tight-laced,  and  firmly  believes  that  it  is 
owing  to  that  fiict  that  she  is  possessed  of  perfect  health,  and  that  few 
can  excel  her  in  dancing,  rowing,  or  riding,  while  at  walking  she  is 
untiring.  Is  it  because  my  countrywomen  tight-laco  that  they  so 
frequently  present  a  boardlike  and  uncompromising  apixiarance  ? 
Where  are  the  soft  and  flowing  curves  wo  are  taught  to  look  for  in 
real  beauty?  Undoubtedly  they  do  exist;  but  they  are  repressed, 
hidden,  or  contorted  under  some  frightful  implement  with  unbendablc 
bones,  known  as  stays.  No  stay  ought  to  bo  longer  than  16  inches, 
nor  have  a  bone  or  steel  which  .will  not  bend  or  give  to  the  undulations 
of  the  figure.  La  Reine  Blanche  deplores  the  too  general  want  of 
taste  and  savoir  faire  in  the  dressing  lino  evinced  by  her  country¬ 
women,  and  the  peculiar  cachet  of  their  costumes,  so  glaringly  indica¬ 
tive  of  “ready-made  gowns”  and  unmolested  British  dressmakers. 
She  misses  the  elegant  chaussure,  gantcric,  and  tuumuro  of  the 
I’aruimne,  and  the  delightful  chic  of  their  costumes,  and  she  grieves 
that  in  a  country  so  redundant  of  pretty  faces  such  things  should 
still  exist  ns  ill-tramcd  figures,  low  heels,  criuolincs,  and  such-like 
abominations  of  (she  had  hoped)  a  long-forgotten  and  despised  rdgime. 
Gan  the  matter  not  bo  remedied  ?  [Wo  fear  La  Reine  Blanche  has 
not  seen  much  of  London  society  lately.  She  would  scarcely  complain 
of  the  toilets  of  the  day  did  she  know  them.] 

KIay.  S1LKW0K.M  regrets  that  she  is  unable  to  help  you.  She  re¬ 
commends  Bragg’s  charcoal,  taken  for  a  fortnight,  then  a  gentle  dose, 
and  the  charcoal  repeated.  Plenty  of  walking  exercise,  but  no 
dancing.  Should  this  regimen  fail,  an  exjxirienccd  physician  should 
be  consulted. 

liiiMELiNE.  Materlab  are  charged  for  separately  from  beginning 
work,  which  beginning  usually  costs  is.  2.  Plenty  of  outdoor  exercise. 

UiLLAH  writes — “1  and  several  of  my  friends  suffer  much  during 
the  winter  with  such  tender  feet  that  wo  can  hardly  walk  or  bear  a 
boot.  Nothing  to  bo  seen.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  ?  A  reply 
to  tlie  above  in  your  next  number  will  greatly  oblige.” 

S.  S.  writes — “  As  you  so  kindly  have  answered  my  former  ques¬ 
tions,  may  I  again  trouble  yon?  I  have  a  brown  silk  dress;  it  is 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  two  bias  bands  of  itself,  but  as  they  are 
very  narrow  it  looks  very  sc-anty.  What  kind  of  trimming  could  I  put 
on  it  ?  would  brown  woollen  fringe  be  fit  on  a  silk  dress  ?”  [No ;  add 
instead  bias  of  a  darker  shade.]  “  I  want  also  to  know  if  a  mauve- 
coloured  silk  would  dye  a  good  black,  and  the  name  of  a  good  dyer.” 
[M  essrs.  Pullen  and  Sons,  Perth  Dye  Works,  Perth.]  “  ilino  is  a  very 
rich,  silk,  but  is  quite  faded.  Lastly,  can  you  tell  mo  of  any  shop 
where  children’s  dresses  are  sold  with  the  skirt  made  up,  flounced  or 
trimmed,  and  enough  of  material  giwn  for  the  body  unmade  ?  I  want 
frocks  for  children  of  ten  and  twenve.”  [Mrs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Regent- 
circus,  Oxford-street.] 

Mas.  C.  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor,  and  will  feel 
obliged  if  he  will  give  her  the  information  as  to  where  “Belloc’s 
charcoal  lozenges”  can  be  procured  ?  They  are  spoken  of  very  highly 
in  this  mouth’s  Magazine,  only  no  place  given  to  send  for  them. 


Mus.  C.  has  taken  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for 
many  years,  and  has  derived  both  amusement  and  instruction  from  it. 
[London :  of  Jozcau,  chemist,  49,  ilayraarkct,  and  of  all  chemists  by 
order.] 

Eileen.  For  hair  work  in  the  best  styles  and  finish  apply  to 
Dewdney  and  Co.,  72,  Fenchurch-strcct,  City,  E.C. 

Maillume-N.  Your  question  is  not  reasouable.  How  can  we  tell 
you  what  remuneration  wo  would  give  for  a  dc.'ign  before  seeing  it? 

A  Frequent  Reader  would  feel  much  obliged  for  any  information 
as  to  where  bamboo  frames  or  mountings  could  be  had  or  made  to 
order.  [Of  Madame  Boutillier,  125,  Oxford-street.]  She  has  a  large 
nautilus-shell,  which  she  wi.shes  to  have  mounted  as  a  drawing-room 
table  oniament  to  hold  flowers,  with  thre^  flatter  pearl  shells  as  a 
foot,  but  does  not  know  whether  she  could  get  it  done,  or  what  the 
cost  would  be.  'I'lie  address  of  any  maker  of  such  things,  and  some 
idea  of  the  expense  of  such  work,  would  greatly  oblige.  An  (“arly 
answer  (if  possible  in  forthcoming  number)  will  be  welcome.  [We 
think  your  shells  should  bo  mounted  in  bamboo  or  basket  work. 
Messrs.  Cave  and  Sons,  Edward-stroet,  Portman-square,  will  execute 
this  nicely,  either  in  plain  or  gilded  bamboo.] 

Minnie  Gray  will  feel  obliged  if  Silkworm  will  kindly  tell  her 
whether  she  ought  to  have  her  name  in  full,  or  Miss  Gnvy,  upon  her 
visiting-cards?  Minnie  is  an  only  daughter,  and  always  writes  her 
name  upon  her  cards.  [“  Miss  Gray”  is  correct  for  cards,  unle.?s 
Minnie  has  a  maiden  aunt  in  the  elder  branch  of  the  family.] 

Riding  Schools.  Will  J.  D.  A.  rewrite  the  letter  sent  without 
name  and  address,  as  our  rule  is  to  consign  all  anonymous  letters  to 
the  waste-basket? 

A  Lady  sends  the  following  letter  to  tbo  Silkworm: — “Madam, 
In  your  December  number  of  Englishwoman  a  correspondent  make.A 
inquiries  of  leather  work,  which  you  say  you  are  unable  to  answer. 
If  the  following  instructions  are  of  use,  you  are  welcome: — The  tools, 
costing  3s.  Cd.,  can  bo  procured  of  T.  Buck,  Esq.,  245,  Tottenham- 
court-road ;  the  leather  .at  J.  Mintom’s,  Esq.,  33,  Soho-bazaar.  The 
skiver  is  23.  gd.  a  skin,  the  basil  2s.  Od.  and  33.  Cd.  Is  it  vulgar  or 
ouM  at  all  for  a  lady  to  wear  a  forefinger  ring,  set  with  pearls  and 
hair,  in  memory  of  a  deceased  friend  ?  [On  the  contrary,  at  present 
forefinger  rings  are  very  fashionable.] 

A  Young  Widow  inquires — “  When  a  widow  marries  again,  how- 
should  she  bo  dressed  for  the  occasion  ?  [This  greatly  deiieuds  on  her 
ago:  pearl-grey  for  women  over  thirty;  lace,  tulle,  or  muslin  over 
blue  or  blush  rose  for  youn.g  widows.]  Aro  bridesmaids  allowable, 
and  are  they  necessary  ?  [No  bridesmaids ;  but  the  bride  is  supjiortt'd 
by  married  ladies.]  Living  in  apartments,  would  it  not  bo  better  to 
dispense  with  a  wedding  breakfast  rather  than  to  have  it  at  the 
intended  husband’s  present  home,  which  is  with  his  mother  ?  [Cer¬ 
tainly  ;  better  to  dispense  with  breakfast,  and  part  with  friends  at  the 
church-door.]  How  are  your  friends  supposed  to  bo  informed  of  your 
return  from  the  wedding  trip,  and  that  you  aro  ready  to  receive 
visitors?  [By  sending  “at  homo”  cards  naming  reception-day.]  In 
which  manner  ought  she,  the  bride,  to  receive  her  visitors  ?  Wh:it  is 
the  latest  time  allowed  for  friends  to  make  their  first  call,  and  how 
soon  ought  she  to  return  them  ?  [Friends  eall  any  time  within  three 
months  of  the  wedding ;  return  all  calls  within  a  fortnight  of  their 
being  paid.]  If  they  do  not  make  their  call  within  that  time,  is  it  to 
bo  considered  that  they  wish  the  acquaintance  to  cease?  ['Pliis 
depends  on  circumstances  alone :  you  must  not  .suppose  people  w.ant  to 
cut  you.]  If  the  bride  meets  them  in  the  street  or  in  company  aftt'r- 
wards,  how  is  she  to  treat  them  ?  [Bow  in  the  street,  and  gracefully 
accept  the  apidogy  you  aro  sure  to  receive  in  the  latter  case ;  but  do 
not  call  until  they  have  done  so.]  Upon  leaving  a  room,  whetln'r 
there  are  strangers  in  it  or  not,  is  it  necessary  and  correct,  even  after 
having  shaken  hands,  to  bow  to  them  when  you  reach  the  door? 
[Ladies  merely  bow  once  to  strangers  on  leaving  a  room.] 

Will  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga-/ine 
kindly  inform  Kate,  a  regular  subscriber,  if  there  is  any  place  where  she 
can  procure  coloured  knitting  cottons,  speckled  and  plain,  suitable  for 
a  little  boy’s  summer  wear  with  knickerbockers,  as  she  has  been  unable 
to  meet  with  any  at  the  regular  shops  ?  She  would  bo  much  obliged 
for  an  answer  in  February’s  Magazine.  [Of  Messrs.  Macdougall  and 
Co.,  42,  Saokville-street,  Piccadilly.] 

An  Old  Subscriber  writes — “Thank  you  for  your  kindness  in 
inserting  my  request  in  your  December  number  of  the  English- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine— viz.,  if  any  one  would  kindly  give  mo 
some  advice  on  the  following  subject :  that  I  wished  to  reside  on  the 
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Contiueut  for  a  year  or  two  with  my  huebaud,  and  mother,  and  six 
children,  either  in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy ;  should  prefer  the  coast 
of  Italy,  Speziai,  if  not  too  expensive ;  and  did  not  wish  to  spend  more 
than  £300  a  year,  and  if  it  would  be  possible  to  live  comfortably  on 
that  sura,  and  educate  three  of  the  children  ?  Unfortunately  no  one 
has  replied.  I  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  you  could  suggest  any 
mode  which  would  enable  me  to  gain  information  on  the  subject.  I 
have  always  understood  a  residence  on  the  Continent  was  only  alwut 
half  as  expensive  as  it  is  in  England.”  [Will  ladies  oblige  us  by  their 
experience  of  foreign  living  and  prices  ?] 

Ai'S’i'itiAN  CoKSETS. — W ALTER  Writes — “1  shall  be  happy  to  give 
C.  N.,  or  any  of  your  other  correspondents,  the  address  of  a  stay- 
maker  who  manufactures  the  Austrian  system  of  training  corset  so 
often  alluded  to  lately.  I  presume  that  the  pages  of  the  Conversa¬ 
zione  are  not  intended  as  an  advertising  medium,  but  shall  be  happy 
to  answer  any  letter  forwarded  to  me  by  ,the  courtesy  of  the  Editor. 
Having  now  had  an  experience  of  several  months  of  this  form  of 
corset,  I  most  warmly  recommend  it  to  those  ladies  who  pay  attention 
to  their  own  or  their  children’s  figures,  and  I  believe  those  who  once 
try  it  will  adopt  it  permanently.  The  peculiar  orrangemeut  of 
shoulder-straps  adds  greatly  to  the  support  aObrdcd  by  the  stays,  and 
seems  to  aid  the  constrictive  effect  of  the  tightest  hieing  as  enjoyed 
by  tho.se  dei-oted  to  the  practice.” 

E.  F.  will  be  much  obliged  if  some  one  will  recommend  her  a  French 
dressmaker  as  moderate  in  charges  as  an  English  one.  [Madame 
Feste,  24,  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris.] 

Emily  would  be  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  would  kindly  insert  the 
following  question  in  his  next  Magazine : — Are  there  any  simple  rules 
by  which  a  pattern  may  be  reduced  in  size  and  each  part  retain  its 
just  proportions?  For  instance,  she  is  desirous  of  reducing  the  low 
easaque  for  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  given  in  December  last, 
U)  the  correct  size  for  a  child  ^f  three.  [Sizes  for  children  are  usually 
increased  by  an  inch  for  each  year,  therefore  reducing  would  be  in  the 
same  ratio.]  Emily  thinks  with  others  that  the  value  of  the  patterns 
given  in  the  Magazine  would  be  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
quantity  of  material  required  for  each  garment.  She  would  also  like 
to  add  that  she  never  met  with  another  fashion  magazine  so  full  of 
useful  hints,  and  so  carefuUy  avoiding  all  tliat  is  objectionable  in  the 
tales. 

Industry  has  omitted  name  and  address,  so  her  letter  cannot  be 
inserted. 

A.  T.  K.  would  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  would  give  in  an  early 
number  a  pattern  of  a  white  jictticoat,  and  tell  her  if  flounces  are  still 
worn  and  whether  they  are  made  on  the  straight  or  on  the  cross  ? 
[Flounces  for  petticoats  are  going  out  excepting  for  muslin  skirts ; 
when  they  are  made  straight,  as  only  the  front  and  sides  are  gored,  no 
pattern  is  required.] 

Mrs.  B.  a  polonaise  was  given  in  October  number,  and  a  muslin 
cosaque  in  December  number,  1S71. 

Mildred  says — “Would  you  kindly  answer  me  the  following 
questions  in  your  next  number:— I  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  your 
correspondence  of  Antephelic  Milk ;  can  you  tell  me  what  quantity 
you  get  for  six  shillings  ?”  [About  a  pint.]  “  And  can  you  get  it  in 
smaller  quantities  ?”  [No.]  “  How  is  it  to  be  used,  and  how  long 

would  a  six-shilling  bottle  last  ?”  [The  whole  summer.]  “  I  hope 
it  is  not  one  of  those  ‘take-in  make-belief  preparations  that  it  is 
necessary  to  use  at  least  six  bottles  before  any  effect  is  to  be  seen.” 
[The  freckles,  if  treated  according  to  directions,  usually  disappear  in 
a  fortnight.]  “  If  any  of  your  correspondents  have  tried  it,  I  should 
be  glad  to  htHir  their  opinions  of  it.” 

Having  noticed  how  kindly  and  readily  the  readers  of  the  E.vglish- 
xoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  give  any  information  they  can,  1  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  any  one  can  tell  me  where  I  can  buy  a  good  wax 
doll  at  the  most  moderate  price.  [Of  Cremer,  217,  Regent-street.] 

Mrs.  T.  We  do  not  undertake  to  reply  to  letters  by  post.  You 
will  find  the  Photochrome  of  Mons.  Rimmel,  96,  Strand,  answer  the 
purpose  you  require. 

An  Old  Subscriber  having  seen  Una’s  inquiry  of  the  Magazine 
readers  for  a  purchaser  of  cast-off  clothing,  advises  her  to  apply  to 
Mrs.  Cockram,  No.  i.  Queen-street,  Barnstaple,  who  advertises  in  the 
Magazine.  She  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  packages  from  distant 
places.  Subscriber’s  own  friends  living  in  London  have  sent  her 
valuable  parcels.  Of  course,  Una  wiU  first  communicate  with  Mrs. 
Cockram  by  letter,  and  learn  thereby  her  terms.  She  iiays  carriage 
expenses. 


Leona  begs  to  ask  a  few  questions,  if  she  will  not  be  too  trouble- 
some.  For  what  sum  ought  she  to  bo  able  to  dress  her  four  little 
children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  all  under  six  years  of  ago  ?  [The 
children  will  cost  about  from  £  10  to  £20  per  annum  each,  your  own  dress 
from  £20  to  £60,  according  to  the  style  you  live  in.]  She  likes  them 
nicely  dressed ;  they  always  come  to  the  drawing-room  every  evening 
before  dinner,  wear  white  frocks  with  sashes,  and  often  have  to  see 
friends  and  relations.  MTliere  could  Leona  best  procure  a  real  white 
Honiton  lace  shawl  ?  [Of  Mrs.  Tread  win,  5,  Cathedral-yard,  Exeter.] 
Could  she  get  one  of  a  simple  imttem  for  six  or  seven  guineas  ?  Would 
it  be  less  expensive  to  get  it  direct  from  the  lace- workers  ?.  [You  cannot 
do  so.  Lace-workers  do  not  join  the  sprigs  or  make  up.]  Can  Leona 
buy  small  Honiton  sprigs,  which  she  could  sew  on  net  for  her  own 
purposes,  and  what  would  they  cost?  [Yes,  from  3d.  upwards.] 
Leona  has  had  a  white  camel’s  hair  shawl  sent  to  her  from  India  of 
beautiful  quality,  and  is  curious  to  know  what  would  bo  the  value  of 
it  in  England.  Also,  can  the  Silkworm  kindly  tell  Leona  where  she 
can  procure  in  London  real  Indian  curry  powder  and  pickles,  sent 
direct  from  India,  as  she  does  not  like  to  trouble  friends  out  there  to 
send  it,  particularly  as  when  she  has  asked  for  things  of  them  they 
are  sent  as  presents?  Leona  has  tried  Crosse  and  Blackwell’s,  but 
they  are  differently  mode  to  Manockjee  Poojeeajee’s,  of  Bomljay,  and 
which  she  thinks  nothing  can  equal.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  the 
December  Magazine,  may  Leona  say  that  she  has  always  found  the 
usual  bandages,  put  on  firmly  (as  a  good  nurse  will  always  do),  quite 
sufficient,  but  the  figure  is  generally  a  few  weeks  before  it  gets  to  its 
natural  size  again.  After  Leona’s  second  time  her  waist  became  20 
inches  instead  of  21  os  before,  but  this  may  perhaps  bo  accounted  for 
by  her  having  been  married  young,  therefore  at  20  years  of  age  her 
figure  was  more  established.  Leona  begs  to  express  her  thanks  for 
the  very  useful  letters  on  housekeeping,  out  of  which  she  has  got  some 
nice  hints,  and  only  wishes  she  had  had  them  when  she  left  the 
schoolroom  to  keep  house  for  a  husband. 

A  Fair  Salmon  Pisiiee.— She  wore  a  felt  hat  and  a  dark  blue 
yachting  jacket,  with  brass  buttons  and  pockets,  and  a  dress  of  the 
same  material ;  bright  sealing-wax  red  stoekings,  shooting  boots,  with 
brass  eyelet  holes  and  brass-boimd  heels.  She  had  never  fly-fished 
before,  though  she  averred  she  could  throw  a  fly  pretty  well.  I  was 
curious  to  learn  how  she  bad  acquired  the  art.  “  I  used  to  get  Bob, 
the  gardener’s  boy,”  she  said,  “  to  stand  at  a  respectable  distance,  and 
then  I  would  make  casts  at  him  tiU  I  could  touch  almost  any  button 
on  his  waistcoat.  When  I  had  practised  throwing  long  enough,  I 
would  say,  ‘  Now,  Bob,  hook  on !’  and  so  Bob  fastened  the  end  of  his 
line  round  a  button,  and,  imagining  himself  a  salmon,  rushed  off  os 
fast  as  ho  could.  ‘Now,  Bob,  up  stream;  now  jump!’  and  then  I 
lower  the  end  of  ray  rod ;  and  then  when  we  were  both  fairly  out  of 
breath,  I  would  call  out,  ‘  Now,  Bob,  come  and  be  gaffed !’  and  so  ended 
my  morning’s  practice !” — Sketches  in  Nonvay,  by  Rev.  M.  R.  Bernard. 

A  Natural  Wreath  for  Ladies’  Hair. — The  great  drawback  to 
natural  flowers  being  employed  in  dressing  ladies’  hair  for  balls  and 
dinners  is  their  fugacious  character  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
ball  or  dining  room.  A  few,  however,  remain  fresh  for  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  period  under  the  most  adverse  conditions.  Amongst  these 
the  pretty  Euphorbia  jacquinimflora  stands  pre-eminent.  The  flowers 
not  only  remain  fresh  for  a  considerable  period,  but  they  are  produced 
in  a  manner  which  admits  of  a  spray  being  taken  off,  and  used  without 
undergoing  any  preparation  whatever,  excepting  the  removal  of  a  few 
of  the  leaves  if  required.  So  high  is  the  Euphorbia  held  in  the 
estimation  of  my  employers  for  the  purpose  here  indicated,  that  several 
dozen  specimens  are  grown  annually.  tVhen  grown  singly  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  produce  dwarf  bushy  specimens;  so,  instead  of 
attempting  it,  several  plants  are  grown  in  each  pot.  As  soon  as  they 
go  out  of  bloom,  the  tops  are  taken  off  and  inserted  round  the  outside 
of  three-inch  pots,  five  in  each ;  the  pots  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  peat,  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed.  tVhen  the  cuttings  are 
struck,  the  pots  are  lifted  out  of  the  plunge-bed,  and  in  three  or  four 
days  afterwards  they  are  transferred  to  six-inch  pots  without  being 
divided  or  otherwise  disturbed.  A  moderately  light  position  is  then 
selected  in  the  stove,  and  sufficient  space  allotted  them  to  admit  of 
their  growing  in  a  natural  manner.  When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots,  weak  liquid  manure  is  substituted  twice  a  week  for  the  clear 
water  until  the  middle  of  September,  and  afterwards  clear  water  only 
is  employed.  It  is  necessary  to  syringe  the  foliage  frequently,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  red-spider  becoming  established  upon  them. — The  Gardener’s 
Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

J  FANCIED  mamma  would  be  as  surprised  as  I  had 
been  at  Greville’s  marriage,  but  the  astonishment 
■was  all  on  my  side  when  she  said  coolly  and  calmly — 
“  Yes,  my  love,  I  saw  it  in  the  Times.” 

“  How  long  ago  ?” 

“  I  should  say  about  a  month.” 

“  And  you  never  told  me,  mamma !”  I  said  reproach¬ 
fully.  “You  forget  that  I  could  have  better  borne  the 
tidings  from  your  lips  than  I  could  have  borne  to  come 
upon  the  knowledge  suddenly,  like  this.  Besides,  I  am 
not  a  child  now.  If  I  can  feel  like  a  woman,  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  suffer  like  a  woman.” 

“  I  did  it  for  the  best,  my  dear,”  she  said  gently. 

“  I  am  sure  you  did,”  I  answered,  stooping  to  kiss 
her ;  “  and  now,  mamma,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  Greville,  and  Greville’s  wife  ?” 

“  It  all  depends  upon  you,  Lucy.  If  you  can  be  true 
to  yourself  and  her,  we  will  stay.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  it  would  be  advisable  from  several  points  of  view, 
and  it  must  look  like  an  insult  to  Mrs.  Greville  if  we 
were  to  leave,  unless  she  is  to  be  told  all.  At  the  s.ame 
time  your  feelings  are  of  more  consequence  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  so  that  I  must  leave  the  question  entirely  for 
you  to  decide.” 

Could  I  be  true  to  myself,  and  to  Greville’s  wife  ?  I 
saw  why  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  be  brought  into 
daily  intimacy  with  him  in  his  new  character,  but  I  was 
not  certain  yet  whether  we  could  both  be  trusted. 
Greville  had  behaved  admirably  at  our  first  interview, 
but  he  was  so  impetuous  naturally  that  I  could  not  tell 
how  soon  I  might  have  to  complain. 

However,  the  end  of  my  reflections  brought  me  back 
to  the  point  from  which  I  had  started,  and  that  was  the 
expediency  of  remaining.  It  would  be  a  cruel  trial  to  have 
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to  realise  in  Greville  “  Benedict,  the  married  man,”  but 
most  tonics  are  bitter  on  the  palate,  and  why  must  I  needs 
expect  to  live  upon  honey  and  nectar,  when  every  phase 
of  my  life  brought  me  face  to  face  with  some  new  form 
of  suffering,  some  so  much  worse  than  mine  ?  After  all, 
my  sorrow,  bad  as  it  seemed  to  me  now,  was  not  the 
crowning  sorrow  of  womanhood — the  death  of  one  who 
in  dying  takes  your  very  heart  with  him  into  his  early 
grave,  and  leaves  you  so  many  long  years  to  live  without 
him,  and  without  hope. 

Of  course  the  end  of  it  all  was,  that  mamma  went  in 
state  that  afternoon  to  call  upon  Greville’s  wife,  and 
came  back  so  charmed  with  her,  individually,  and  the 
apparent  change  she  had  wrought  in  Greville,  that  I 
began  to  wonder  if  my  first  impression  of  her  had  not 
been  coloured  by  prejudice.  Mamma  was  not  enthu¬ 
siastic  ordinarily  over  her  new  acquaintances,  but  Mrs. 
Greville  must  have  glamoured  her  somehow,  for  when  I 
faintly  hinted  some  disparagement,  she  turned  to  me  in 
gentle  rebuke. 

“  Lucy,  I  must  warn  you  not  to  let  your  private  feel¬ 
ings  influence  you  in  your  judgment  of  Greville’s  wife. 
You  know  I  am  not  often  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of 
people,  and  what  I  have  seen  so  far  I  like  exceedingly.” 

“  It  is  just  that  that  puzzles  me,”  I  answered  in  a 
bewildered  tone.  “  I  can  hardly  describe  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  antagonism  she  excites  in  me.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  wish  to  think  well  of 
her,  Lucy  ?” 

“  I  hope  so,  mamma.  I  ought,  for  Greville’s  sake.” 

“  If  that  is  your  sole  motive,  my  love,  I  can’t  feel 
sanguine  as  to  your  success.” 

Neither  could  I.  But  I  suppose  it  was  better  for  me 
to  make  an  effort  and  fail  than  not  to  try  at  all.  I  acted 
on  this  hypothesis,  and  made  a  resolute  endeavour  to 
discard  all  prejudice,  and  believe  that  Greville’s  wife 
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was  all  she  represented  herself  and  mamma  thought 
her.  To  me,  after  our  first  stormy  meeting,  she  was 
gentle  and  dignified,  to  mamma  kindly  and  caressing, 
anticipating  me  often  in  those  little  attentions  which  it  is 
a  daughter’s  privilege  to  pay,  although  they  come  grace¬ 
fully  from  any  young  woman  to  an  old. 

Greville  looked  on,  terribly  always,  aad  oddly 
watchful  of  us  all ;  and  I  fancial,from  several  little  things 
1  had  noticed,  that  he  studied  his  wife’s  very  moods 
with  a  solicitude  more  anxious  than  tender,  more  appre¬ 
hensive  than  admiring.  If  she  were  out  of  his  sight  a 
minute  he  would  look  uneasy,  and  move  restlessly  in 
his  seat  until  she  returned,  or  he  could  find  some  excuse 
for  following  her.  Mamma  attributed  all  this  to  love, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  some  mystery 
beneath,  and  that  he  was  guarding  a  secret  of  hers  or 
his  own  which  he  could  not  trust  to  her  discretion. 

What  this  secret  might  be — if  any  there  were — I 
could  not  surmise.  I  grew  daily  more  satisfied  that  it 
existed,  but  the  solution  baffled  me  completely.  Only 
of  one  thing,  amidst  all  these  complications,  1  could  be 
sure,  and  that  was  that  Greville  did  not  care  for  me  to 
become  too  intimate  with  his  wile.  On  the  other  side, 
he  encouraged  her  partiality  for  mamma  by  every  device 
in  his  power. 

If  he  imagined  that  1  was  likely  to  confide  in  her,  or 
damage  their  union  by  any  allusion  to  the  past,  he  did 
me  a  cruel  wrong  in  his  thoughts.  But  somehow  I 
hardly  fancied  this  was  bis  motive.  The  cause  lay 
deeper,  and  beyond  my  ken,  as  yet.  It  was  not  dis¬ 
appointed  love — Greville  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
snow  a  hurt  of  this  kind.  The  wound  was  covered  up 
from  human  sight  for  ever,  and  I  had  become  so  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  by  this  time  that  he  would  not  even  speak 
of  it  to  me,  that  I  would  have  trusted  myself  alone  with 
him  for  hours  without  the  faintest  apprehension.  At 
the  same  time,  if  I  had  wanted  a  true  friend  in  an  hour 
of  urgent  need,  I  should  have  gone  to  him  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

But  the  difference  of  our  relations  now  to  those 
which  had  existed  in  the  pleasant,  cousinly  days,  before 
he  spoke  of  love,  and  I  listened,  was  remarkable.  He 
never  jested  with  me,  never  remarked  upon  anything  I 
wore,  or  paid  me  compliments,  as  he  had  once  done. 
And  yet  if  a  man  approached  me,  Neville’s  fierce,  for¬ 
lorn  glance  would  travel  his  way  menacingly,  and  I 
would  find  myself  choosing  my  sentences  with  care,  and 
given  up  to  the  task  of  making  myself  so  little  attractive 
that  my  companion  would  scarcely  desire  to  linger.  It 
was  fortunate  I  did  not  happen  to  be  a  coquette  ;  if  so, 
Greville  would  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  for  his  wife 
knew  some  of  the  people  in  the  hotel,  and  almost  insisted 
upon  introducing  us  to  them. 

“  You  must  set  your  cap  at  the  baronet,  Lucy,”  she 
said  one  day  in  a  patronising  tone ;  “he  has  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.” 

“  And  a  squint.” 

“  Never  mind  about  that.  Shouldn’t  yo\i  like  to  be 
my  lady  ?” 

“  If  the  man  I  loved  were  a  lord.” 

“  Don’t  be  so  foolish,  child !  Those  notions  are  out 
ef  date.” 


“  Not  in  the  country,”  I  persisted  defiantly ;  “  we 
marry  for  love  there.” 

“  Indeed  !”  she  answered,  lifting  her  eyebrows,  and 
turning  away  with  an  incredulous  laugh. 

She  had  a  remarkably  silly,  artificial  laugh,  which 
always  grated  on  my  nerves,  and  drove  me  off  in  the 
heat  of  an  argument  rather  than  suffer  the  infliction. 
Every  one  told  me  that  she  was  a  charming  person,  and  I 
never  contradicted,  but  I  would  see  Greville  wince  pain¬ 
fully  whenever  they  descanted  upon  the  advantages  of 
her  companionship  and  chaperonage  for  me,  and  he 
tacitly  disavowed  the  assertion  by  keeping  us  apart  as 
much  as  he  could. 

“  My  aunt  is  the  only  proper  chaperone  for  Lucy,' 
he  said  one  day  when  hard  pressed ;  “  and  when  it  is 
impossible  for  her  to  go  out,  my  cousin  ought  to  stay 
at  home.” 

I  looked  up  suddenly,  and  caught  his  eye. 

“  Y'ou  know,  Greville,  I  never  care  for  any  gaiety  if 
mamma  is  not  with  me.” 

“  That’s  right !”  was  his  cordial  reply.  “  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  you  change  into  a  woman  of  the  world.” 

“  I  don’t  think  there  is  much  fear  of  that,”  I  said, 
looking  up  at  him  and  smiling. 

He  moved  quickly  away,  and  it  was  a  long  while 
before  he  spoke  again.  I  might  have  thought  that  I 
had  offended  him,  only  that  the  next  time  I  was  called 
upon  to  recognise  his  presence  it  was  through  some 
service  so  delicately  rendered  that  thanks  would  have 
sounded  like  a  gauchcrie,  or,  at  best,  a  want  of  due  com¬ 
prehension.  Ife  sure  that  I  had  the  tact  to  refrain, 
although  my  heart  ached  badly  sometimes  to  woo  a 
smile  from  him  as  he  went  past,  or  to  put  out  my 
hand  and  touch  his  hand — just  to  ease  my  pain. 

The  autumn  days  were  delightful — short,  and  calm, 
and  fair.  The  dawn  broke  through  a  mist,  and  then 
the  cloudy  blue  hollows  brightened,  and  the  great  hills 
put  on  a  crown  of  gold,  and  the  heather  blushed  purple 
under  the  sun's  kiss,  struggling  with  the  wind  as  it 
passed,  until  it  came  to  our  windows  laden  with  sweets. 
Bees  and  birds,  searching  for  their  morning  meal,  made 
the  air  harmonious,  whilst  idle  folk  lay  asleep  and  never 
once  listened. 

But  do  you  think  I  could  doze  away  all  the  most 
gracious  hours  of  the  new  day,  having  no  pleasant 
dreams  to  bear  me  company  ?  Generally  I  was  longing 
for  the  light  before  the  light  came — any  way  it  never 
came  too  early.  Directly  the  distant  dark  sky-line 
began  to  break  up  into  streaks  of  light,  and  the  stars 
grew  blurred  and  misty  in  the  ashen  canopy  overhead, 
my  eager  eyes  were  ready  with  a  welcome,  and  I  could 
hardly  contain  my  eagerness  to  be  out  and  abroad. 

We  often  made  excursions  on  the  hills,  mamma  ac¬ 
companying  us,  on  a  very  sure-footed  little  pony  we  had 
hired  on  purpose.  It  was  not  in  Mrs.  Greville’s  habits 
to  take  violent  exercise  of  any  kind,  as  I  gathered  from 
a  casual  remark  of  her  husband’s,  but  she  entered  quite 
enthusiastically  into  the  spirit  of  these  little  parties,  and 
was  oddly  gay  and  active.  The  clear,  bright  air  seemed 
to  stimulate  her  like  wine,  and  once  or  twice  I  noticed 
that  she  forgot  her  usual  restraint  of  manner,  and  jested 
with  a  little  too  much  licence. 
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She  took  care,  however,  that  mamma  should  not  be 
near,  and  there  was  so  much  more  in  the  manner  than 
in  the  matter  of  her  words  after  all,  that  if  I  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  repeat  them  they  would  not  have  con¬ 
veyed  the  same  meaning  to  mamma  that  they  did  to 
me.  But  that  Greville  felt  as  I  did  was  obvious,  and 
I  often  hoped,  maliciously  enough,  that  madam  was 
taken  to  task  for  her  reckless  merriment  when  they  got 
home. 

One  morning  we  were  all  ready  to  start,  and  only 
waiting  for  Greville  and  his  wife.  Mamma’s  pony  was 
saddled  at  the  door,  and  I  was  fastening  a  white  rose  in 
my  hat  just  in  front  of  the  glass.  There  was  a  shadow 
in  my  eyes  as  I  exchanged  glances  with  the  eyes  oppo¬ 
site,  and  then  I  sighed. 

At  this  moment  I  saw  a  face  above  mine,  stern  and 
anxious  in  every  line,  and  Greville  spoke. 

“We  may  as  well  start,”  he  said  ;  “  Constance  will 
not  be  able  to  come.” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

He  hesitated  half-a-minute,  and  then  he  answered 
laconically — 

“  She  is  ill.” 

My  heart  smote  me  on  the  spot.  I  fancied  she  might 
be  worse  than  he  cared  to  say,  and  though  I  could  be 
very  severe  upon  her  when  she  was  well,  I  was  sure  to 
relent  directly  there  was  any  question  of  her  being  in 
either  trouble  or  pain.  I  was  seized  with  a  magnani¬ 
mous  impulse  to  sacrifice  myself  in  her  service — by  way 
of  atonement.  Greville  should  lead  mamma’s  pony 
for  once,  and  I  would  stay  at  home  with  his  wife, 
solacing  her  hour  of  sickness  by  the  pleasantest  arts  I 
could  devise.  I  suppose  I  was  all  the  more  eager  to 
carry  my  plan  into  execution  that  I  was  fearful  my  re¬ 
solution  might  fail.  The  sun  was  so  bright,  the  day 
was  so  fine,  and  in  my  heart  there  was  no  love  for 
Greville’s  wife,  although  I  pitied  her  just  now. 

I  flung  down  my  hat  and  darted  away.  I  went  direct 
to  her  bedroom,  feeling  sure  she  would  be  there,  and 
knocked.  When  no  answer  came  I  knocked  again, 
and,  finally,  a  third  time,  with  like  result ;  then  I  turned 
the  lock  and  went  in.  It  will  be  quite  understood  that 
I  was  not  on  such  terms  with  Mrs.  Greville  that  my 
•entrance  unannounced  would  have  been  excusable, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  she  was  ill,  alone,  and 
therefore  to  be  ceremonious  was  to  appear  unfeeling. 

I  hesitated  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  but  hearing  a 
hoarse,  gurgling  laugh,  that  sounded  hysterical  and 
suppressed,  I  threw  aside  the  remnant  of  my  scruples, 
and  went  to  the  rescue  valiantly. 

I  don’t  think  I  can  ever  forget  the  sight  that  presented 
itself.  Mrs.  Greville  was  struggling  and  writhing  on 
the  bed,  and  over  her  stood  a  tall,  powerful  young 
German  woman,  who  acted  as  her  maid,  holding  her 
down  by  force,  and  trying  evidently  to  smother  the  wild 
cries,  and  wilder  laughter,  that  burst  from  the  other’s 
burning  lips.  The  calm  strength  and  placid  power  in 
Gretchen’s  face  and  gesture,  the  unclouded  eyes  and 
smiling  lips,  the  quiet  consciousness  of  being  able  to 
manage  the  prostrate  woman,  struck  me  oddly.  I  am 
sure  that  she  enjoyed  her  own  strength,  and,  moreover, 
that  there  was  a  certain  love  of  mastery  in  her  nature 


which  made  the  scene  pleasant  to  her,  unwholesome 
and  degrading  as  it  seemed  to  me. 

But  at  this  moment  her  serene,  amused  glance  fell 
upon  me,  darkened  slightly,  went  from  my  head  to  my 
feet — measuring  my  strength — a  little  disdainfully,  and 
then,  I  am  not  quite  certain  how  it  all  happened,  but  I 
found  myself  suddenly  on  the  outside  of  the  door, 
which  slammed  to  behind  me  :  the  key  grated  sharply 
in  the  lock,  there  was  a  shrill  cry  from  the  sick  woman, 
and,  shocked  beyond  measure,  I  flew  in  search  of 
Greville,  and  fell  almost  into  his  arms  as  he  came 
hurriedly  out  of  my  mother’s  room. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHAT  is  the  matter,  Lucy?”  he  said  in  an  agitated 
tone.  “  Where  have  you  been  ?” 

I  pointed  to  the  door  that  had  just  been  barred  behind 
me.  Such  a  very  forcible  ejection  had  left  me,  for  the 
moment,  without  breath  to  speak. 

“  My  wife !” 

I  looked  once  into  his  dim  eyes,  and  my  own  fell.  I 
could  have  hated  myself  that  I  had  looked ;  for  the 
pain,  and  misery,  and  shame  there  was  pitiful  for  me  to 
see,  and  worse  for  him  to  have  shown.  After  such  a 
brave  effort  at  reticence  and  self-repression,  might  he 
not  reproach  himself  for  the  sudden  betrayal,  as  if  he 
had  encouraged  it  for  his  own  relief?  I  was  so  afraid 
of  this,  so  afraid  of  making  his  hard  task  harder,  that 
I  pretended  to  have  seen  nothing  peculiar  or  unusual  in 
his  face,  as  I  said — 

“  Your  wife  has  some  kind  of  fit,  and  Gretchen  is 
horribly  cruel  to  her.  The  woman  turned  me  out 
forcibly ;  but  you  ought  to  be  there,  and  she  will  not 
dare  deny  you.” 

“  Gretchen  is  kindness  itself,  Lucy ;  you  have  mis¬ 
understood  her.  She  is  obliged  to  be  very  firm  at  these 
times,  or  she  could  not  manage  my  wife  at  all.” 

“  Why  is  it  left  to  her  ?” 

“  I  have  weighed  the  matter  well  in  my  own  mind, 
and  am  satisfied,  at  last,  that  this  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 
Besides,  the  mere  sight  of  me,  when  my  wife  is  in  this 
state,  irritates  her  beyond  all  bounds.” 

“  But  what  is  her  complaint,  then  ? — it  is  very 
horrible  to  see.” 

“  Horrible  sounds  too  mild — haven’t  you  a  stronger 
word  in  your  gentle  vocabulary.  Luce  ?” 

“  Can’t  anything  be  done  ?”  I  asked,  keeping  my  head 
averted. 

“  I  have  tried  every  known  remedy,  even  in  this 
short  time,  and  all  have  failed.  My  only  resource  now 
is  patience.” 

“  And  prayer,  Greville.” 

“  I  don’t  know  so  much  about  that !  Don’t  you 
remember  what  you  told  me  once,  that  as  we  sow  we 
must  also  reap  ?  It  is  perfectly  fair,  of  course,  and  I 
don’t  complain,  only - ” 

He  drew  in  his  breath  sharply,  and  his  lips  shut  fast. 
Then  there  was  a  faint,  smothered  cry  from  his  wife’s 
room. 

“  Greville,”  I  said  imploringly,  “  do  go  to  her.  I  can’# 
bear  it,  indeed !  She  ought  not  to  be  alone  with  Gretchen.* 
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“  I  could  do  nothing  if  I  were  there,  except  suffer 
rather  more  than  I  suffer  now.  My  cup  is  well-nigh 
full  as  it  is  ;  be  merciful,  Luce.  A  kind  word  from  you 
now  and  then  is  all  the  comfort  I  have  in  the  world  !” 

“  Very  well,”  I  said  ;  “  if  you  won’t  be  there  your¬ 
self  make  Gretchen  let  me  in,  and  I  will  keep  with 
your  wife  until  she  is  better.” 

“  Never !” 

“  Are  you  selfish  and  cowardly  by  any  chance  ?”  I 
asked,  my  passion  rising.  “  Whatever  Mrs.  Greville’s 
faults  may  be,  she  is  your  wife ;  she  suffers,  and  you 
leave  her  to  the  mercy  of  an  ignorant  maid,  because, 
forsooth,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see  her  in  pain.  I  am 
thankful  now  that  I  am  not  your  wife !” 

My  arrow  went  straight  to  his  heart.  There  came  a 
look  into  his  eyes  I  have  seen  in  those  of  an  animal 
when  it  was  hunted  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and 
there  seemed  no  possible  way  of  escape.  His  haggard, 
piteous  face  troubled  me  afterwards ;  but  I  fancied  I 
must  be  doing  right  to  use  my  influence  in  his  wife’s 
cause.  No  one  could  help  her  but  me,  it  appeared,  and 
I  had  the  conviction  that  Gretchen’s  rule  was  violent 
and  evil,  and  ought  to  be  put  down. 

Perhaps  I  was  the  more  eager  to  do  Mrs.  Greville 
this  service  that  I  felt  I  might  have  come  between  them, 
and  could  never  be  just  to  her  from  habit,  although  I 
might  sometimes  be  generous  from  impulse.  I  did  not 
stay  to  analyse  my  motives  just  then — I  was  feeling  too 
strongly  to  reason.  I  only  realised  that  I  had  such 
power  over  my  cousin  that  if  I  insisted  upon  my  demand 
being  satisfied  he  would  obey  me,  and  so,  in  the  end, 
all  would  be  welL 

Greville  waited  awhile,  hoping  I  might  relent,  per¬ 
haps,  but  when  I  said  arrogantly — 

“  Are  you  going,  or  am  I  ?”  he  answered  at  once — 

“  I  am,  Lucy,  if  it  must  needs  be  one  of  the  two. 
Some  of  these  days  you  will,  perhaps,  understand  all 
■you  ask  of  me ;  but  now  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
conceive  the  torture  and  degradation  I  shall  endure  at 
your  command.” 

“  It  is  hard,  too,  that  men  should  only  care  for  us 
when  we  are  gay  and  well  and  can  amuse  them,”  I  said 
rather  bitterly  ;  “  directly  we  are  sick  they  fly  from  us, 
tortured  and  degraded  by  just  those  very  pains  which 
would  move  us  to  spend  our  whole  strength  and 
tenderness  in  their  service  if  they  were  the  sufferers 
instead  of  us.  It  seems  very  odd.  If  you  were  ill  do 
you  suppose  I  should  stay  to  think  of  my  feelings  until 
I  had  nursed  you  well  again  ?” 

“  Don’t,  Luce,”  he  said  faintly.  “  I  have  borne 
almost  as  much  as  I  can  bear,  and  a  harsh  word  from 
you  makes  my  cup  over-full.  We  were  cousins  once, 
why  can’t  we  be  brother  and  sister  now  ?” 

“  So  we  will  be,  Greville,  only  you  must  be  a  good 
husband  as  well  as  a  good  brother,  so  that  I  need  not 
fear  to  defraud  your  wife  of  any  of  her  rights.” 

“  Your  rights  and  hers  are  so  far  separated  that  they 
can  never  clash.  But  there  is  my  aunt  calling.  You 
won’t  let  me  prevent  your  day’s  pleasure.  Luce  ?” 

“  I  have  no  heart  for  it  myself,  but  if  mamma  wishes 
to  go  1  shall  go  with  her  ;  only  I  am  waiting  for  one 
thing.” 


“  I  know.” 

And  he  turned  sharply  and  walked  to  his  wife’s  door. 
There  was  a  kind  of  loathing  in  his  face,  but  as 
Gretchen  admitted  him  he  found  a  smile  for  me — a 
smile  that  touched  me  more  than  tears. 

How  cruel  I  was — I  who  had  been  so  severe  upon 
Gretchen  !  She  was  not  half  so  hard  as  I,  for  she  had 
only  used  physical  force  when  necessary.  I  had  used 
moral  suasion — rancorously,  pitilessly ;  knowing  nothing 
of  the  truth,  except  that  which  I  had  been  able  to  gather 
by  a  glimpse  on  the  surface  of  things,  whose  deeper 
meaning  was  beyond.  Had  I  any  right  to  use  my 
power  like  a  new-made  queen,  who,  in  testing  her 
command,  oversteps  its  just  limits  ?  How  Greville 
must  hate  me  ! — I — I  who  would  die  for  him  if  need 
there  were — I  who  would  live  true  all  my  days,  honestly 
and  silently,  to  the  love  plighted  me  under  the  elm-tree, 
where  the  wind  was  making  music  amongst  the  pliant 
wires,  and  Greville’s  lips  touched  my  lips  with  a  kiss  of 
fire ! 

Life  was  very  hard,  very  bitter ;  but  there  was 
sweetness  still  left  down  in  the  dregs  for  those  who 
preferred  to  suffer  more  now  rather  than  to  forget. 

I  went  back  to  mamma,  and  walked  at  her  pony’s 
head  all  that  bright  morning,  with  eyes  dimmer  with 
tears  than  hers  were  with  age,  seeing  nothing  that  she 
saw,  but  talking  and  smiling  all  the  same.  We  did  not 
come  home  till  late,  and  then  I  was  so  weary — so  weary. 

The  first  person  we  encountered  as  we  came  upstairs 
was  Mrs.  Greville,  faultlessly  dressed  as  usual,  smiling, 
gracious,  perfuming  the  whole  passage  with  some  subtle 
essence  on  her  handkerchief. 

“  I  am  so  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  accompany 
you,”  she  said,  with  a  nervous  movement  of  her  hand 
to  her  head,  and  a  glance  at  me  a  little  sly  through  its 
languor,  “  but  I  am  subject  to  these  wretched  attacks, 
and  they  seize  me  so  suddenly  it  is  impossible  to  take 
any  precautions.  However,  I  mustn’t  grumble,  for 
Greville  has  been  so  really  good,  and  Gretchen  is  a 
wonderful  comfort  at  all  times.” 

My  mother  being  a  practical  person  naturally  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  to  have  advice. 

“  Oh !  but,  my  dear  aunt,”  she  answered  plaintively, 
“  I  have  tried  everything  in  the  world,  and  now  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  patience.” 

I  looked  behind  suddenly,  and  there  was  Gretchen, 
on  guard,  meeting  my  offended  glance  coolly  and  steadily, 
as  if  my  hostility  moved  her  as  much  as  the  wind  moved 
the  mountain-tops,  whose  steely  outline  we  could  see 
through  the  window  clearly  defined  against  the  golden 
sky. 

“  Hadn’t  you  better  come  and  lie  down,  ma’am  ?”  she 
said  quietly  but  authoritatively. 

“  This  lovely  evening,  too !”  sighed  Mrs.  Greville, 
with  an  air  of  demonstrative  martyrdom  ;  “  but  I  dare¬ 
say  Gretchen  is  right.” 

And  she  went  like  a  lamb. 

“There  is  only  one  thing  I  object  to  in  Mrs .  Greville,” 
said  my  mother,  when  we  were  alone  in  our  room 
together — “  she  uses  too  much  scent,  and  that  is  bad 
taste.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mamma  had  left  the  room,  and  I  was  finishing 
my  preparations  for  dinner,  when  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

“  Who’s  there  ?”  I  asked  without  turning  my  head. 
The  accent  and  manner  of  the  reply  was  cheery 
Teutonic — “  It  is  me,  meez.” 

“  What  you,  Gretchen  ?” 

I  don’t  mind  telling  you  that  my  manner  was 
unmistakably  British,  and  though  we  pride  ourselves 
upon  a  good  many  things  in  England — phlegm,  and 
pluck,  and  endurance,  and  a  host  of  other  virtues — I 
don’t  think  we  are  vain  enough  to  boast  of  our  manners. 

However,  I  might  have  known  that  Gretchen,  having 
a  motive  for  coming,  wouldn’t  concern  herself  as  to 
whether  my  mood  at  the  moment  were  propitious  or  no. 
And  I  was  right.  She  came  boldly  in,  shutting  the 
door  after  her,  and  making  straight  for  my  chair. 

I  got  on  my  feet  at  once,  with  some  kind  of  idea  of 
equalising  our  advantages,  although  I  was  a  poor  pigmy 
indeed  in  contrast  with  the  big,  muscular  German. 

“  Well  ?”  I  said,  taking  refuge  in  my  dignity  as  a  last 
resource. 

“  I  came  to  explain,”  said  Gretchen,  who  in  spite  of 
her  horrible  accent  spoke  our  language  fluently  enough  ; 
meez  must  have  thought  me  very  rude.” 

“  I  thought  you  very  violent.” 

“  Ah  !  I  was  sure  !  But  you  don’t  know  ;  madame 
is  a  great  charge.” 

“  So  I  understand  ;  and,  of  course,  if  Captain  March- 
mont  is  satisfied  I  have  no  right  to  complain ;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  excuse  your  conduct  to  me.” 

I  made  myself  as  big  as  I  could  saying  this,  but  all 
my  efforts  only  brought  me  on  a  level  with  her  shoulder. 
Gretchen  looked  down  at  me  and  smiled. 

“  I  have  my  orders  always,  meez,  and  I  dare  not  dis¬ 
obey.  Madame  would  have  torn  you  to  pieces  if  I  had 
not  acted  as  I  did.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  she  is  mad  at  these  times  ?” 
There  came  over  Gretchen’s  stolid  white  face  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  scorn  and  loathing  indescribable. 

“  Madame  is  like  an  animal  when  these  fits  are  on 
her,”  said  Gretchen  with  tranquil  disdain,  “and  one 
must  treat  her  as  such.” 

I  could  not  help  being  somewhat  impressed  with  her 
argument,  though  I  was  careful  not  to  show  it.  But  I 
was  even  more  impressed  with  the  anomalies  the  case 
presented.  Here  was  Mrs.  Greville,  as  I  conjured  her 
up  before  me  in  all  her  plaintive  grace  and  languor, 
a  woman  who  casual  observers  would  have  declared 
carried  her  ideas  of  refinement  to  the  very  verge  of 
affectation,  who  must  have  her  gloves  perfumed  before 
they  were  allowed  to  touch  her  slender  hands,  and 
fainted  away  if  any  rough  shock  broke  up  her  lovely 
languor,  and  Gretchen’s  portrait,  drawn  with  a  stern 
but  faithful  hand  no  doubt. 

An  animal !  No  wonder,  then,  that  Greville  kept 
from  her  at  those  terrible  times,  when  her  sickness  was 
“  torture  and  degradation,”  and  even  Gretchen,  who 
had  no  nerves  and  few  sensibilities,  could  not  tend  on 
her  with  anything  but  disgust. 


Poor  woman !  what  a  horrible,  incomprehensible 
affliction  for  her  and  for  her  husband  ! 

“  I  should  have  fancied  the  doctors  might  have  given 
her  something  to  quiet  her  at  these  times,”  I  said  pre¬ 
sently  to  Gretchen,  who  had  stood  silently  at  my  side 
during  my  reverie — “  laudanum  or  chloroform,  for 
instance.” 

Gretchen  shook  her  head — 

“  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  unhappily,  except  to 
keep  my  master  away.  For  me,  I  am  accustomed  to 
such  things,  and  I  have  not  the  same  interest ;  but  for 
him  it  is  too  much,”  she  added  with  real  feeling,  “  and 
if  meez  would  keep  him  away - ” 

I  felt  myself  colour  hotly  as  I  answered,  in  an  evasive 
tone — 

“  I  cannot  have  much  influence,  Gretchen,  but  I  will 
do  my  best.  Where  is  your  master  now  ?” 

I  thought  it  wiser  to  avoid  the  woman’s  cool,  search¬ 
ing  eye  as  I  asked  this  question,  but  Gretchen  was  too 
diplomatic  and  wary  to  be  cheated  of  any  advantage, 
however  small.  I  had  a  sense  of  a  weight  and  warmth 
on  my  eyelids  which  made  me  lift  them  at  last,  in  pure 
defiance  of  myself. 

“  I  have  known  Captain  Marchmont  a  great  many 
years,”  I  faltered,  “  and  we  are  cousins.  If,  therefore, 
I  can  be  of  any  help - ” 

Gretchen’s  glance  wavered,  and  I  recovered  myself 
quickly. 

“  Tou  seem  to  have  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Greville,  and 
so  I  suppose  you  can  do  as  you  like  about  admitting 
even  her  husband.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that  he  ought  to  be  there.” 

You  see  that  I  was  getting  beyond  her  influence  when 
I  said  this,  and  able  to  assert  myself  again.  It  required 
some  courage  in  a  woman  of  my  stature  to  beard  the 
phlegmatic  German,  and  I  was  rather  proud  of  my 
prowess  ;  but  Gretchen  disposed  of  me  summarily. 

“  You  know  nothing,  meez,”  she  answered,  calmly, 
and  with  perfect  respect,  though  my  eyelids  went  down 
quickly  over  my  eyes  again,  “  and  people  cannot  Judge, 
you  see,  unless  they  know  all.  I  am  sure  the  master  is 
better  away.” 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right.” 

Of  course  I  was  a  coward  to  give  in,  but  there  was 
a  magnetic  power  in  her  eyes  that  subdued  me  oddly. 
I  could  quite  understand  now  how  she  managed  Mrs. 
Greville,  and  justified  her  rule  so  completely  in  Greville’s 
eyes.  I  was  learning  almost  to  like  lier  myself,  and  to 
feel  a  wonderful  sense  of  security  in  her  presence. 

I  could  picture  Gretchen  as  invaluable  in  times  of 
trouble,  her  calm  courage  sustaining  the  rest.  She  was 
probably  a  faithful  servant,  too,  where  she  attached  her¬ 
self,  and  I  fancied  somehow  that  she  liked  Greville,  and 
was  anxious  to  spare  him,  not  from  philanthropy,  but 
from  real  affection. 

If  so  he  was  fortunate,  and  I  had  no  need  to  inter¬ 
fere,  eveji  if  it  were  advisable  to  admit  that  I  had  any 
direct  influence  on  his  actions.  She  had  taught  me  one 
bit  of  wisdom,  anyhow,  and  that  was  not  to  meddle  in 
other  people’s  affairs  unless  I  could  be  absolutely  certain 
that  I  was  working  in  the  full  light,  and  understood  the 
question  before  me  in  all  its  bearings. 
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When  Gretchen  departed  presently  we  were  on  the 
best  of  terms,  and  all  my  prejudice  had  vanished.  My 
hair  was  about  my  shoulders,  and  she  would  insist  upon 
dressing  it,  crowning  me  with  her  deft  hands  with  a 
great  crown  of  shining  braids,  until  I  hardly  knew  my¬ 
self  again. 

“  There,  meez,”  she  said,  smiling  at  me  complacently 
in  the  glass,  “  that  is  the  style  for  you — see  !” 

I  smiled  back  at  her  again,  and  pretended  to  look  in¬ 
different  of  her  grand  effect.  But  no  sooner  was  she 
gone  than  1  stood  forward,  like  a  vain  little  fool,  and 
kissed  my  own  image  in  the  glass.  I  had  my  peace 
to  make  with  Greville,  and  I  knew,  somehow,  that 
Gretchen’s  crown  would  help  me. 

We  women  defend  ourselves  with  our  tongues,  but 
•we  plead  with  our  eyes.  And  mine  were  at  their  brightest 
to-night.  Don’t  blame  me  if  I  rejoiced,  they  were  so 
often  dim — with  tears. 

Mamma  examined  me  very  attentively  and  gravely 
when  1  went  down,  and  presently  she  called  me  to  her 
side. 

“  What  is  this  for  ?”  she  said,  pointing  to  my  braids 
with  reproach  in  her  eyes  and  her  voice,  if  not  in  her 

words. 

“  It  was  not  my  doing,  mamma.  Gretchen  took  me 
by  storm.” 

“  You  are  sure  you  had  no  motive  ?” 

Mammy,”  I  answered,  putting  my  arms  about  her, 

tell  me  just  what  you  thought.” 

“  Or  rather  feared,”  was  her  amendment. 

“  What  you  feared,  then  ?” 

“  That  you  were  trying  to  attract  your  cousin,  and  just 
now,  when  his  wife  is  ill  and  all,  and  men  are  so  terribly 
weak,  it  would  be  horrible,  Lucy.  Look  me  straight 
in  the  eyes,  child,  and  answer  me  truly — oughtn’t  we  to 
go  away  from  here  ?” 

“  No,  mamma.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  Search  your  heart,  Lucy, 
when  you  pray  to-night,  and  to-morrow  morning  you 
shall  decide.” 

I  can  decide  now.  My  crown  makes  me  higher, 
mamma,  not  lower,  so  much  lower  that  I  would  try  to 
rob  and  despoil  Greville’s  wife.  How  bad  and  wicked 
you  must  think  me  !” 

Nay ;  but  you  are  so  young,  darling,  and  women 
do  terrible  things  from  innocence  sometimes.” 

“  Then  I’ll  learn  to  be  wise  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  ought 
to  be  wise  now,  for  I  have  suffered  enough.” 

“  It  is  only  experience  that  can  help  you.  One  is 
always  so  afraid  of  poisoning  a  life  one  would  only  save 
from  wreck,  otherwise - ” 

“  You  needn’t  mind  speaking  plainly,  mamma,  you 
won’t  hurt  me.  If  you  remember  that  even  as  a  child, 
when  I  had  a  bitter  draught  to  swallow,  I  always  liked 
to  have  it  at  once  and  get  it  over.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  world,  to  my  mind,  half  so  bad  in  realisation  as  in 
anticipation.” 

“  I  used  to  agree  with  you  once,”  she  answered  sadly, 
“  but  I  don’t  now.  There  was  no  agony  I  had  ever 
dreamt  of  that  came  up  to  the  agony  of  losing  my  hus¬ 
band,  and  I  had  been  trying  to  picture  it  a  long  while 
before  it  came.” 


“  Dear  mammy,”  I  said,  resting  my  hot  cheek  on  her 
hand,  “  I  can  never  come  near  in  thought  the  sorrow  of 
losing  you.” 

“  In  God’s  good  time,  Lucy,  my  summons  will  come, 
and  you  will  live  pretty  much  as  you  lived  before  out¬ 
wardly.  After  the  first  horrible  wrench  you  will  put 
on  a  calm  face  and  hide  your  grief  out  of  sight,  and  go 
quietly  on  your  way  as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 

“  Oh,  mamma !” 

“  My  darling,  sorrow  is  not  eternal ;  this  is  Nature’s 
wise  law,  otherwise  what  a  painful  world  this  would 
be  !  There  is  an  empty  place  at  almost  every  hearth,  and 
yet  one  sees  plenty  of  smiling  faces  too.” 

“  Not  when  there  were  only  two,  and  one  is  gone.” 

“  Even  then,  Lucy.” 

“  You  don’t  seem  to  understand  how  much  I  love 
you.” 

“  Yes,  I  do  ;  but  I  would  rather  not  think  that  you 
were  different  to  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

Greville  came  in  at  this  minute,  and  our  conversation 
ended  suddenly,  but  it  had  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  me.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  decided  me  not  to 
make  my  peace  with  my  cousin,  lest  this  should  lead  ta 
even  a  hint  which  would  not  be  loyal  to  his  wife.  And 
again  it  had  brought  back  a  feeling  I  had  already  had, 
that  my  mother  wished  to  prepare  me  for  her  death.  If 
so,  she  could  not  regard  it  as  a  remote  contingency,  and 
must  have  some  reason  for  those  indirect  warnings  which 
seemed  always  on  her  mind,  if  not  on  her  lips. 

This  thought  troubled  me  so  much,  that  I  had  quite 
forgotten  all  about  my  crown.  A  tear  was  pushing  its 
way  under  my  eyelids,  and  I  dared  not  lift  them  lest  it 
should  fall.  My  mother  asked  Greville  after  his  wife,, 
of  course — by  way,  perhaps,  of  showing  him  the 
interest  she  took  in  her  state  of  health.  Greville’s  face 
fell  visibly,  as  if  his  habit  of  command  were  failing  him 
a  little — which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering, 
how  hardly  taxed  it  had  been  all  through  the  day. 

“  Constance  is  lying  down,”  he  said  ;  “  but  she  will 
join  us  at  dinner  presently.  You  had  not  forgotten,, 
aunt,  that  Sir  Christopher  Lane  was  coming  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  had,  indeed,”  she  said  ;  “  but  it  does  not 
signify,  of  course.” 

“  Lady  Lane  is  gone  back  to  town,”  he  explained  , 
“  and  Sir  Christopher  complains  of  being  lonely.  It 
seemed  actually  cruel  not  to  ask  him  after  that.” 

“  You  needn’t  apologise,  Greville  -,  we  shall  all  be 
glad  to  see  him.” 

“  /  shan’t.” 

My  mother  looked  at  me,  so  did  he. 

“  Because  I  hate  him.” 

“Oh!  Lucy!” 

“  I  do, .mamma,”  I  added  passionately,  and  then  as 
suddenly  I  subsided.  “  Never  mind,  let  him  come ; 
he’ll  only  annoy  me — and  that  won’t  signify,  of  course.” 

I  glanced  at  Greville  with  resentful  eyes.  He  knew 
that  I  could  not  bear  Sir  Christopher,  I  had  told  him  so 
at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  then  he  must  needs  ask  him. 
I  was  not  in  the  humour  to-night  for  the  baronet’s 
platitudes,  his  dull,  old  jokes,  and  vapid  little  compli¬ 
ments.  I  should  be  rude  to  him  for  a  certainty,  and 
then  they  would  all  blame  me  afterwards.  Mrs» 
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Creville  would  give  me  a  lecture  on  les  convenances,  and 
I  should  be  impertinent  as  a  matter  of  course.  Finally 
there  would  be  a  regular  imbroglio,  mamma  siding 
with  Mrs.  Greville,  for  justice  sake,  and  GreviJle 
looking  as  if  he  longed  to  rout  them  all,  and  make  me 
appear  in  the  right  in  spite  of  reason  and  common 
sense. 

I  could  picture  the  whole  scene,  as  it  would  in¬ 
evitably  be  if  Sir  Christopher  came.  My  nerves  were 
all  unstrung  to-night.  My  mind  was  possessed  with 
one  idea,  too  painful  to  allow  of  ordinary  conversation. 
I  had  been  wondering  how  I  should  bear  Mrs.  Greville, 
even  for  his  sake,  and  out  of  sheer  pity — but  Sir 
Christopher  Lane !  I  burst  out  again  disdainfully — 

“  I  can’t  stand  that  man  now,  Greville ;  he  must  be 
put  off - ” 

“  My  dear  Lucy,”  m.imma  remonstrated,  vainly  for 
once. 

My  crown  made  me  two  inches  higher,  and  more 
powerful,  as  I  saw  Greville  lowered  his  head  meekly, 
and  murmured — 

“  If  Lucy  objects,  aunt,  that  is  enough.  Take  care 
of  my  wife,  and  Sir  Christopher  and  I  will  dine  down¬ 
stairs.” 

I  must  tell  you  that  we  had  made  an  agreement 
amongst  ourselves  to  have  our  meals  together.  Mamma 
had  suggested  it  first,  thinking  it  a  pleasant  arrange¬ 
ment  for  all  parties,  and  as  both  Greville  and  his  wife 
had  embraced  her  offer  with  avidity,  there  could  be  no 
question  about  their  feeling  on  the  point. 

Sometimes — when  Mrs.  Greville  was  equal  to  the 
exertion — we  had  a  rubber  afterwards,  sitting  with  the 
window  wide  open  that  we  might  see  the  moon  rise 
and  the  shadowy  mountain-peaks  define  themselves  one 
by  one  against  the  sky,  seeming  to  stoop  cowled  heads, 
like  monks  at  prayer. 

Sometimes  the  wind  went  growling  over  them,  in  a 
deep  bass  chant,  making  the  illusion  complete  and 
mamma’s  eyes,  which  had  followed  mine,  with,  perhaps, 
the  same  fancy,  came  back  very  dim  to  her  cards. 

If  we  had  been  alone  with  Greville,  as  in  the  old 
days,  before  the  gulf  was  cleft  between  us,  we  should 
have  pointed  out  this  effect  to  him,  but  his  wife’s 
satirical  disdain  of  what  she  would  have  styled  senti¬ 
ment  acted  as  a  wholesome  check,  unconsciously  upon 
mamma,  consciously  upon  me. 

And  the  funny  part  of  it  was  that  she  was  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sentimental  herself,  although  she  would  not 
tolerate  it  in  others.  I  had  seen  her  even  maudlin  at 
times,  fainting  without  the  smallest  excuse,  and  dropping 
tears  prodigally  amongst  the  perfumes  in  her  handker¬ 
chief.  Whereas  if  she  had  seen  only  the  stain  of  one 
salt  drop  on  my  cheek,  she  would  have  been  merciless. 
It  wasn’t  fair,  course,  but  I  had  already  noticed  in 
Greville’s  wife  a  habit, 

"Commem  to  beasts,  and  some  men,” 

of  acting  entirely  from  instinct.  She  was  like  an  animal 
in  more  than  her  violent  ungoverned  fits,  for  she  never 
reasoned.  It  was  not  likely  Gretchen  would  get  hold 
of  this  psychological  deficiency  in  her  mistress,  or  be 
able  to  explain  it  if  she  did,  although  it  had  become 


evident  to  me  very  early  in  our  acquaintance,  and  I  had 
taken  care  in  all  our  intercourse  never  to  appeal  to  any 
finer  feelings,  or  to  expect  anything  like  sympathy. 

It  was  finally  settled,  greatly  to  my  relief,  th.at  Gre¬ 
ville  should  be  allowed  to  carry  out  his  proposition,  and 
dine  downstairs  with  Sir  Christopher,  whilst  mamma 
took  charge  of  his  wife,  G^'etchen  acting  as  her  aide-de- 
camp.  Mrs.  Greville’s  recent  attack  would  be  sufficient 
excuse,  so  far  as  the  young  baronet  was  concerned,  .and 
her  company,  with  Gretchen  on  guard,  would  be  a 
welcome  substitute  for  his,  anyhow. 

So  I  thought,  but  my  heart  failed  me  a  little  when  I 
found  that  she  w.as  in  one  of  her  aggressive  moods,  and 
had  evidently  made  out  a  legitimate  casus  belli  against 
me  individually.  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  behaved 
admirably  all  day,  and  taken  a  most  disinterested  interest 
in  her  welfare,  but  it  was  clear  th.at  madam  did  not 
credit  me  with  aiiy  good  intentions.  Usually  she  was 
very  careful  before  mamma,  but  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  though  she  charmed  as  wisely  as  ever,  and 
looked  gentle  disapproval  out  of  her  calm  eyes,  could 
not  check  Mrs.  Greville  to-night. 

Madam  had  a  knack  of  talking  at  people  as  bullies 
do  when  they  are  cowed,  and  she  talked  at  me  until 
I  trembled  with  indignation.  I  dared  not  retort,  for 
she  was  quite  capjible  of  swearing  that  she  had  not 
meant  me,  and  was  only  sorry  that  the  cap  fitted  so 
well,  I  could  not  fail  to  put  it  on ;  besides,  my  heart 
ached  sorely  to-night,  and  I  did  not  care  to  break  a 
lance  even  with  a  foe. 

I  sat  quite  patient,  bearing  the  infliction  doughtily, 
until,  Greville’s  guest  having  left  him,  he  joined  ut 
again.  We  were  at  dessert  when  we  heard  his  step 
sounding  in  the  passage,  and  I  noticed  that  Constance 
looked  back  over  her  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  quick, 
nervous  whisper — 

“  Gretchen,  some  more  wine.” 

Gretchen  filled  her  glass — with  water.  Unconscious 
or  indiflerent,  Mrs.  Greville  drank  it  down  at  a  draught, 
and  turned  towards  her  husband  with  a  slow,  suHcb. 
glance,  which  fired  a  little  when  he  took  the  only  vacaor 
scat  at  my  side. 

He  lowered  his  voice  to  give  me  some  message  from 
Sir  Christopher  he  knew  I  should  not  care  for  Gretche* 
to  hear,  and  I  was  flushing  foolishly,  a  little  angry, 
maybe,  that  he  should  have  accepted  the  task  of  afflict¬ 
ing  me  with  the  baronet’s  compliments  second-hand, 
when  Mrs.  Greville  bent  forward  suddenly  across  the 
table,  and  struck  him  no  light  blow  with  her  fan. 

“  Do  at  least  be  decently  proper,”  she  said,  “  and 
wait  to  flirt  with  your  cousin  until  I  am  gone.” 

Mamma  looked  up  in  utter  distress.  Greville  turneS 
white  to  his  lips,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  cry,  and  only 
smiled. 

“  Greville  was  kind  enough  to  bring  me  a  message 
from  Sir  Christopher.  You  see  I  am  trying  to  act  up 
to  your  advice  by  receiving  it  graciously.” 

“  Hadn’tyou  better  go  to  bed,  ma’am  ?”  said  Gretchen, 
in  a  cool,  clear  whisper.  “  You  look  tired.” 

Mrs.  Greville  burst  into  tears,  and  informed  the 
company  generally,  in  a  painful  whine,  “  that  nobody 
cared  a  straw  whether  she  lived  or  died ;  she  was  a 
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most  miserable,  deserted,  unhappy  woman,”  &c.  See., 
until  Greville’s  patience  failed  him,  and,  jumping  to  his 
feet,  he  went  round  to  her  side. 

“  Gretchen  is  right,”  he  said,  offering  his  arm  ;  “  you 
would  be  much  better  in  bed.” 

“  Would  you  go  to  bed  if  the  night  must  needs  be 
thick  with  black  fancies  and  horrible  visions  Let  me 
stay  here,  Greville.” 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sudden  real  anguish  in  her 

eyes. 

I  fancied  he  must  be  cruel  when  he  answered  very 
decidedly — 

“  No.” 

“  I  can’t  be  alone,”  and  she  began  to  whine  again  ; 
“  it’s  too  bad — you  know  what  I  suffer.” 

‘  "You  are  not  going  to  be  alone.” 

I  expect  I  am  to  have  Gretchen,  as  usual.” 

And  why  not  me  i"  put  in  Gretchen,  with  a  bland 


and  persuasive  smile.  “  Gentlemen  never  know  how 
to  nurse  sick  people.” 

I  cannot  tell  what  instinct  made  me  say — 

“  Greville  does.” 

However  that  may  be,  where  all  their  persuasions  had 
failed,  my  speech,  sounding  foolish  even  to  myself,  had 
a  power  beyond  their  wisdom,  and  succeeded  strangely. 
Madam  gathered  up  her  skirts  together  in  her  long 
thin  fingers,  and  swept  past  Gretchen  like  a  whirlwind. 
But  just  over  me  she  stopped  short,  and  muttered 
malignantly — 

“  You  are  coming  to  my  room  again  to-night,  per¬ 
haps,  since  you  want  Greville  to  be  there.” 

And  then  she  was  gone,  with  a  rush  of  silk,  and  a 
storm  of  perfume,  that  left  me  faint,  sick,  and  dizzy, 
and  quite  unconscious  that  Greville’s  eyes  were  saying 
to  me,  through  all  their  sorrow  and  shame — 

"  Forgive  her.  Luce,  for  my  sake.” 


A  MORAVIAN  ANNUAL  FAIR. 


The  importance  of  an  annual  fair  in  a  district  where 
railway  communication  is  imperfect,  can  hardly  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  an  inhabitant  of  a  large  city.  To  him  who 
can  obtain  whatever  article  of  necessity  or  luxury  he 
requires  without  any  trouble,  the  idea  of  having  to  wait 
till  the  annual  fair  to  supply  those  wants  seems  almost 
incredible. 

The  country  people  have  been,  during  the  whole  of 
the  year,  looking  forward  to  an  occasion  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  to  them.  They  have  been  making  every  exertion 
to  insure  a  profitable  return  for  their  labour,  and  each 
member  of  their  families  feels  a  special  and  particular 
interest  in  the  yearly  gathering. 

The  plains  of  Moravia  are  rich  in  every  description 
of  produce,  but  the  railway  communication  is  by  no 
means  so  complete  as  it  ought  to  be.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  interest  e.xcited  by  an  event  such  as  we 
are  about  to  describe  may  easily  be  imagined.  The 
population  of  the  surrounding  district  flocks  to  the  busy 
scene.  Whole  families  may  be  seen  wending  their  way 
thither,  accompanied  by  their  flocks,  and  carts  laden 
with  farm  produce  of  every  description. 

Besides  the  opportunity  which  the  fair  oflers  for  the 
disposal  of  horned  stock,  grain,  and  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  a  walk  through  it  would  show  in  what  measure 
the  country  people  are  dependent  on  it  for  supplying 
themselves  with  articles  of  daily  requirement. 

The  shoemaker’s  stall  always  attracts  plenty  of  cus¬ 
tom,  as  the  villages  seldom  possess  such  a  varied  assort¬ 
ment  as  is  to  be  found  there.  In  fact,  it  is  the  most 
frequented  place  in  the  fair,  if  we  except  the  drinking- 
tent,  which  is  largely  patronised. 

A  trader  more  frequently  seen  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe  is  the  dealer  in  tinder  and  steel,  who  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  met  with  on  the  present  occasion ;  for 
matches,  which  civilisation  has  introduced  into  the  back¬ 


woods  of  America  and  Australia,  are  found  to  be  too 
expensive  by  the  country  people,  who  make  use  of  the 
more  primitive  method. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  amusement  is  the  bagpipe- 
player  ;  the  shrill  notes  which  he  extracts  from  his  in¬ 
strument  are  heard  above  the  hum  of  business,  and 
while  they  delight  the  rustic  visitors  are  a  source  of 
indescribable  misery  to  those  whose  ears  are  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  such  music.  The  gaily-dressed  youth  dancing 
to  the  measure  seems  at  the  very  height  of  his  enjoy¬ 
ment,  although  his  empty  pockets  will  in  a  few  days 
make  him  regret  his  extravagance.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  many  a  village  courtship  is  here  brought  to  a 
happy  termination,  and  that  the  bashful  lover  is  often 
induced  to  declare  his  passion  amidst  the  inspiring  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  crowded  gathering. 

The  gipsy  tribes  are  also  well  represented  here. 
There  are  some  who  belong  to  Moravia,  and  their 
number  is  generally  augmented  by  those  from  Bohemia 
and  Hungary.  Whole  families  appear  with  their  wag¬ 
gons.  Sometimes  they  wish  to  buy  horses,  at  other 
times  sell  them.  Sometimes  they  want  to  buy  goods, 
at  others  they  have  all  kinds  of  articles  to  dispose  of. 
The  families  disperse  amongst  the  crowd,  where  they 
steal,  dance,  beg,  tell  fortunes,  tumble,  and  get  drunk. 
They  are  continually  making  some  disturbance  in  the 
market,  and  take  care  that  every  one  is  aware  of  their 
presence.  The  old  women  are  repulsive  specimens  of 
ugliness.  The  children  endeavour  to  imitate  Adam  in 
the  simplicity  of  their  costume,  and  how  their  rags  hold 
together  is  really  a  mystery.  Meanwhile  the  young 
girls  are  showing  off  their  picturesque  costumes  to  the 
best  advantage.  Such  are  a  few  incidents  in  the 
Moravian  annual  fair,  an  institution  of  great  importance 
to  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  and  a  striking 
fe.iture  of  the  social  life  of  the  inhabitants. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CLARIONET  PLAYER. 

BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


X. 

COULD  talk  to  you  for  hours  about  this  dinner, 
which  lasted  till  three  o’clock.  Yes,  I  could  talk  to 
you  about  it  for  hours,  although  it  is  such  a  time  since 
it  took  place. 

I  can  still  fancy  I  see,  sitting  amongst  the  row  of  guests, 
Mr.  Municipal  Councillor  Spitz,  with  his  long  sharp 
nose,  his  great  round  eyes,  and  his  rat-tailed  wig,  the 
tie  bobbing  about  on  his  shoulders  as  he  moved.  I  can 
see  him  munching  away,  and  laughing  at  every  word 
Uncle  Conrad  uttered ;  and,  near  him,  the  bald,  fat 
burgomaster,  lifting  his  elbow,  and  drinking,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling  in  a  sort  of  rapture ;  and  Miss 
Sophia  Schlick,  Margredel’s  schoolmistress,  with  a  little 
curl  on  each  temple,  and  three  or  four  stray  hairs 
stretched  over  her  forehead,  like  the  strings  of  a  piano. 
I  can  hear  her  repeating  every  minute — “  How  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  I  breakfasted  so  late !  I  haven’t  ,a  bit  of 
appetite !  It’s  most  unfortunate !”  All  which  didn’t 
prevent  her  from  playing  havoc  with  the  dishes  of 
sausages,  the  pates,  the  kiichlen,  the  kougelhcf,  and  every¬ 
thing  she  could  see  on  the  table;  and  Madame  Wagner, 
the  wife  of  the  ex-brigadier  of  gendarmerie,  large,  fat, 
and  sallow,  a  cap,  with  huge  red  ribbons,  perched  on 
her  frizzy  head,  and  the  drops  of  her  immense  earrings 
falling  down  below  her  great  hanging  cheeks.  I  can 
see  her  pushing  her  chair  farther  back,  with  a  deep  sigh 
at  each  remove,  and  at  last  merely  picking  in  her  plate 
with  her  arm  outstretched  at  full  length  ;  and  Mr.  Pre¬ 
ceptor  Reinhart,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  pills 
three  days  before  any  wedding  dinner  or  other  enter¬ 
tainment  that  his  numerous  friends  invited  him  to;  and 
old  Meriane,  who  clacked  his  tongue  every  time  he 
emptied  his  glass,  and  murmured  in  a  low  voice — 
“  That’s  Kutterle  of  ’thirty-four  ;  that’s  Rangen  of  last 
year  ;  that’s  Drahenfcltz,”  and  so  on,  without  paying  the 
least  attention  to  what  was  going  on. 

And  Uncle  Conrad,  who  every  now  and  then  raised 
himself  up  in  his  chair,  and  coughed,  as  if  about  to 
recount  his  former  battles,  but  did  not  venture  to  do  so, 
recollecting  the  mishap  at  Kirschberg  ;  and  the  tall  artil¬ 
leryman,  in  his  handsome  uniform,  sitting  bolt  upright, 
with  a  haughty  martial  air,  twisting  up  his  moustache, 
on  which  the  drops  of  wine  were  standing,  wiping  his 
chin  with  his  napkin,  and  glancing  towards  the  wide- 
open  door  of  the  kitchen,  where  the  innocent  Margredel 
was  coming  and  going,  bringing  in  the  dishes  and  bottles 
with  a  timid  air,  and  smiling  to  show  her  little*  white 
teeth. 

Ah  !  good  gracious,  I  could  talk  for  ever  about  that 
dinner.  I  know  that  the  same  guests  partook  afterwards 
of  festivities  at  which  I  was  not  present,  and  that  several 
of  them  even  mocked  at  what  they  called  my  simplicity, 
as  if  the  faults  of  others,  their  bad  faith,  .and  their 
hypocrisy,  could  be  fairly  charged  against  me — as  if 
there  was  anything  shameful  in  believing  the  word  of 


those  whom  we  love,  and  as  if  honest  folks  were  ridicu¬ 
lous  for  allowing  themselves  to  be  deceived  through  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts  !  I  might  describe  them  in 
my  turn,  and  show  up  their  fearful  gormandising,  but  I 
would  rather  be  silent,  for  ill-natured  tongues  would 
say  that  I  spoke  so  from  envy  and  jealousy.  No;  I 
prefer  to  remain  silent,  and  put  up  with  the  injustice 
which  has  been  done  me. 

The  entertainment  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  would  never 
be  over.  I  w.is  wearied  to  death.  I  saw  that  things 
were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  that  bottle  after  bottle 
was  emptied,  and  that  uncle  was  on  the  point  of  begin¬ 
ning  the  history  of  his  battles,  for  ever  since  the  adven¬ 
ture  at  Kirschberg,  in  place  of  keeping  modestly  silent 
as  he  used  to  do,  he  never  ceased  talking  of  his  former 
victories.  He  was  just  beginning,  when  Orchel  touched 
me  on  the  shoulder,  and  told  me  that  Waldhorn  was 
outside  w'ith  the  rest  of  our  comrades,  and  was  waiting 
for  me  to  make  our  rounds  through  the  village. 

I  seized  this  pretext  and  left  the  room,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  Margredel  and  Yeri-Hans,  and  to  my  own 
too.  What  was  the  use  of  all  this  hypocrisy  ?  Why 
not  simply  say  to  people — “  I  don’t  want  to  have  .any¬ 
thing  more  to  say  to  you  ?”  Why  give  me  the  kiichlen 
the  evening  before  ?  Why  allow  me  to  hope  to  the 
•  very  last  ?  Margredel’s  conduct  filled  me  with  indig¬ 
nation. 

Notwithstanding  this  I  left  the  room  with  a  gay 
laughing  air,  not  to  give  the  artilleryman  the  gratification 
of  seeing  that  he  h.ad  caused  me  pain.  I  shook  hands 
with  Waldhorn  on  the  stairs,  laughing  all  the  time  like 
a  madman  at  my  own  stupidity,  which  surprised  him  a 
good  deal,  as  latterly  he  had  seen  me  look  very  low- 
spirited. 

“  You  have  been  drinking,  Kasper  r”  said  he. 

“  Is  it  I  ?  Only  one  glass  ot  wine,  I  assure  you. 
No :  I  was  laughing  at  some  ideas  which  were  running 
through  my  head.” 

“And  your  clarionet?” 

“  I’ll  go  and  fetch  it.” 

As  I  was  crossing  the  salle  to  get  to  my  room.  Uncle 
Conrad  called  out  to  me — 

“  Hi !  Kasper  !” 

“What  is  it,  uncle?” 

“  Are  the  musicians  outside  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  they  come  in  ?” 

“  Do  you  wish  for  some  music  ?” 

“  Of  course  we  do,  on  a  day  like  this  !” 

“  Very  good  !  We  will  be  here  directly.” 

I  ran  upstairs  to  get  my  clarionet ;  then,  going  to  the 
window,  I  called  to  my  comrades  to  come  in.  When 
they  had  all  entered,  we  began  to  play,  and  with  such 
life  and  spirit,  too,  especially  my  clarionet,  that  I  couldn’t 
help  being  surprised  at  it  myself.  Margredel  looked  at 
me  uneasily,  but  I  only  laughed  and  threw  mocking 
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looks  at  her  in  return.  I  was  no  longer  like  the  same 
man.  I  was  beside  myself. 

Uncle  Conrad  was  singing  and  bc.iting  time  on  the 
table.  Twice  he  called  us  back  when  we  were  on  the 
steps  going  away.  At  last  he  insisted  on  singing  the  old 
song  of  “  The  Three  Hussars,”  setting  out  for  the  wars, 
each  verse  of  which  ended  with  the  words,  “Adieu! 
adieu!  adieu!”  It  was  their  sweethearts,  their  mothers, 
their  uncles,  and  their  cousins  who  were  thus  bidding 
the  hussars  farewell. 

While  my  uncle  was  thundering  out  the  words  of  the 
song,  with  his  deep,  strong  voice,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  music,  all  the  guests  joining  in  the  chorus,  Mar- 
gredel  left  the  salk.  The  tall  artilleryman  was  keeping 
time  with  the  handle  of  his  knife  on  the  table.  I  had 
put  my  clarionet  under  my  arm,  for  I  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot.  I  had  not  strength  to  play  another 
note ;  I  felt  my  cheeks,  and  even  the  roots  of  my  hair, 
growing  cold,  and  when,  for  the  last  time,  the  chorus 
repeated,  “Adieu  !  adieu!  adieu  !”  I  turned  round,  and 
looked  towards  the  kitchen  door,  where  Margredel  had 
hid  herself,  thinking  that  she,'  too,  would  perhaps 
address  the  same  words  to  me.  But  she  said  nothing. 

Then,  every  one  having  stopped  singing,  I  began  to 
laugh.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  something  had  given  way 
in  my  breast,  like  the  spring  of  a  clock,  which  whirls 
round  without  you  being  able  to  stop  it,  and  which 
marks  all  the  hours  on  the  dial  in  a  minute. 

I  saw  that  the  other  musicians  were  going,  and  I  fol¬ 
lowed  them  without  being  perceived.  Once  outside  I 
grew  calmer,  and,  as  the  comrades  were  climbing  the 
grande  rue  in  a  body,  my  old  friend  Waldhorn  held  me 
back  a  little,  and  said  to  me — 

“  Kasper,  one  would  think,  from  the  way  you  talk  and 
laugh,  that  you  were  in  high  spirits,  but  I  can  see  that 
you  are  sad.” 

“  It’s  true,”  said  I ;  “I  feel  as  if  I  would  burst  out 
crying  every  minute.” 

“And  why?” 

Then,  whilst  we  were  walking  along,  I  told  him 
everything  that  had  happened.  * 

“Bah!”  said  he,  “is  that  all?  Why,  so  much  tke 
better.  A  musician  has  no  business  getting  married. 
And,  besides,  your  Margredel - ” 

“Well,  what ?” 

“  I  will  tell  you  .about  that  another  time.  Here  we  are 
at  Dreyfon’s  the  deputy’s  door.  Let’s  go  in.  All  this, 
Kasper,  shouldn’t  cost  a  man  of  sense  like  you  two 
minutes’  thought.  When  a  woman  is  going  to  pounce 
on  you  in  this  way,  and  another  man  steps  into  your 
place,  you  ought  to  thank  your  stars  a  hundred  times 
for  your  escape.  It’s  a  proof  that  a  good  angel  is 
watching  over  you.” 

Talking  in  this  way,  Waldhorn  drew  me  into  the 
sa/k,  where  we  made  a  second  halt.  In  short,  up  till 
half-past  two  we  made  the  rounds  of  all  the  rich  folks 
in  the  village,  and  at  three  o’clock  we  were  on  our 
stand  in  the  Madame-Hutte. 

I  kept  constantly  thinking  of  what  Waldhorn  had 
said  to  me,  but  it  didn’t  put  me  in  any  better  spirits, 
and  I  thought  to  myself  that  wlwt  suits  one  man  doesn’t 
always  suit  another. 


There  was  quite  a  crowd  of  people  dancing.  They 
had  come  from  Kirschberg,  Ribeauville,  St.  Hippolyte, 
Lapourtraye,  Orbay — from  everywhere,  in  short.  All 
these  beavers  and  three-cornered  hats,  with  their  gay 
ribbons,  and  the  women’s  dresses  of  a  thousand  different 
colours,  whirling  round  before  my  eyes,  fairly  dazzled 
and  stupified  me.  The  Joy,  the  shouts,  the  bursts  of 
laughter,  sent  a  pang  through  my  breast.  I  lost  all 
command  of  myself ;  I  felt  as  if  I  would  go  mad. 

From  time  to  time  Waldhorn  said  to  me — 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Kasper,  don’t  blow  so  strong. 
Nothing  can  be  heard  in  the  orchestra  but  your  instru¬ 
ment  !” 

But  on  I  went,  without  a  moment’s  pause,  now  half 
a  note  higher,  and  at  other  times  half  a  note  lower,  than 
the  rest,  with  my  cheeks  puffed  out  to  the  front  of  my 
nose,  and  scarcely  seeing  an  object  before  me. 

Waldhorn  was  in  despair,  and  the  comrades  looked 
at  me,  fairly  stupified,  for  such  a  thing  had  never  hap¬ 
pened  with  me  before. 

All  at  once,  towards  four  o’clock.  Uncle  Conrad’s 
thundering  voice  awoke  me  out  of  my  stupor.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes  and  looked  round. 

All  tlie  guests  were  entoring  the  hall,  I  leave  you  to 
imagine  in  what  a  state,  uncle  leading  the  way,  with 
his  great  beaver,  ornamented  with  ribbons,  over  one 
ear,  and  Mother  Wagner  leaning  on  his  arm  ;  then  Yeri- 
Hans  with  Margredel ;  the  burgomaster  with  Madame 
Seypel ;  and  the  others  following  two  and  two,  as  red 
as  boiled  lobsters.  Uncle,  with  his  arms  in  the  air, 
was  giving  hurrah  after  hurrah  until  the  Madame- 
Hiitte  fairly  shook  again.  The  artilleryman  was  leaning 
over,  with  moistened  eyes,  towards  Margredel,  twisting 
his  moustache,  and  talking  to  her  with  a  very  loving  air. 

At  this  sight  I  began  to  blow  so  strong  that  the  false 
notes  came  thick  and  fast,  and  Waldhorn,  who  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  cried  out — 

“Kasper,  are  you  de.af?  For  the  love  of  Heaven, 
stop !  You  will  put  the  whole  company  to  flight.” 

But  what  mattered  his  expostulations  to  me  ?  My 
despair  was  so  great  that  I  paid  no  heed  to  anything 
that  was  said  to  me. 

In  the  meantime  uncle  began  to  waltz  with  Mother 
Wagner,  putting  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  style  ;  then  all  the  guests  joined  in,  and  I  saw 
no  more — Everything  seemed  whirling  round  me,  both 
the  building  and  the  people.  I  heard  the  boom  of  the 
horn,  the  shrill  blast  of  the  trumpet,  the  piping  of  the 
second  clarionet,  the  scraping  of  the  shoes  on  the  floor ; 
I  saw  the  flutter  of  th4  ribbons,  the  clouds  of  dust 
mounting  up  to  the  roof,  the  hands  of  the  dancers  held 
gracefully  in  the  air,  a  crowd  of  smiling  and  laughing 
faces  spinning  round  underneath,  like  the  images  of 
Montbeliard,  where  you  see  the  wedding  guests  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  infernal  regions,  dancing,  singing,  and  em¬ 
bracing  like  maniacs. 

As  I  was  thinking  of  these  things,  in  a  stupid  way, 
the  waltz  came  to  an  end,  the  dancers  led  their  partners 
to  their  seats,  and  I  heard  Uncle  Stavolo  cry  out — 

“  Now  is  the  time,  Yeri ;  are  you  ready?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Stavolo,”  replied  the  artilleryman. 

There  was  a  deep  silence. 
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I  uiderstood  at  once  that  they  were  going  to  wrestle. 
For  a  moment  I  was  in  hopes  that  Yeri-Hans  would 
crush  two  or  three  of  uncle’s  ribs  in,  and  that  then  they 
would  be  enemies  for  life.  I  pictured  to  myself  Mar- 
grcdel  coming  back  to  me,  and  my  saying — 

“Oh,  ho!  You  want  to  come  back,  do  you  ?  but  I 
know  you  now.  I  don’t  want  to  have  anything  more 
to  say  to  you  I” 

This  idea  came  across  me  like  a  flash,  but  the  next 
moment  I  became  attentive  to  what  was  going  on,  and 
I  saw  Uncle  Conrad  and  Yeri-Hans  leaving  the  Hlitte. 
The  crowd  followed  them  in  a  body.  In  passing,  Mar- 
gredel  and  Yeri-Hans  gave  each  other  a  look.  Margredcl 
was  deadly  pale.  She  remained  behind  in  the  Madamc- 
Hiitte,  near  the  door,  not  wishing  to  be  present  at  the 
struggle.  Yeri  smiled,  and  I  saw  him  bend  his  head. 
I  asked  myself — 

“  What  can  he  mean  by  that  sign  ?” 

But  almost  immediately  afterwards  I  heard  some  one 
cry  outside — 

“  Make  room  I  make  room  I” 

It  was  Uncle  Conrad’s  voice. 

Wald  horn  and  two  or  three  of  our  comrades,  not 
being  able  to  leave  the  stand,  had  pulled  off  J  plank 
from  the  building  in  order  to  see  into  the  square.  I 
approached  the  opening,  and  saw  that  the  crowd  below 
had  already  formed  a  circle — men,  women,  and  even 
several  children  mounted  on  their  fathers’  shoulders. 
In  the  centre  of  the  circle  were  Uncle  Stavolo  and  Yeri- 
Hans.  They  had  both  taken  their  coats  off  and  handed 
their  hats  to  some  of  the  bystanders  to  hold,  and  were 
standing  watching  with  grave  and  observant  looks. 

“  Yeri,  let  us  take  each  other  round  the  body  this 
time,”  said  uncle. 

“  As  you  please,  Mr.  Stavolo ;  I  await  your  pleasure,” 
replied  the  artilleryman. 

“  Well,  come  on — in  all  honour  and  friendship  I” 
cried  uncle  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

“  In  all  honour  and  friendship  I”  replied  Yeri-Hans. 

They  took  hold  of  each  other  with  terrific  force, 
their  legs  crossed,  their  arms  pressed  into  each  other’s 
sides  like  tightened  ropes,  each  seeking  to  shake  the 
other  from  his  position,  and  every  now  and  then 
drawing  long  breaths,  while  the  foam  gathered  about 
their  lips. 

I  saw  at  once  that  Uncle  Conrad  wanted  to  try  his 
famous  trick  on  Yeri-Hans ;  but  the  latter  apparently 
knew  it :  he  smiled,  and  drew  back  his  arm.  Then 
uncle  endeavoured  to  square  his  leg  so  as  to  throw  the 
other  over  it ;  but  Yeri-Hans  did  the  same  on  the  other 
side,  so  that  it  remained  to  be  seen  which  of  them  was 
strong  enough  to  bend  his  adversary,  a  thing  which 
seemed  as  difficult  for  the  one  as  the  other. 

Uncle  was  quite  pale,  as  on  the  former  occasion ; 
Yeri  as  red  as  fire.  The  crowd  around  were  looking 
on  in  silence,  when  a  child,  who  was  perched  on  his 
father’s  back,  cried  out — 

“  The  artilleryman  is  the  strongest !” 

Then  uncle,  turning  his  head,  gave  the  child  a  furious 
look,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  Margredel,  who 
had  remained  in  the  background,  squeezed  her  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  I  saw  her  looking  fixedly  at 


Yeri-Hans,  as  if  to  remind  him  of  something.  The  tall 
artilleryman’s  eyes  were  as  red  as  blood,  his  moustache 
was  bristling  with  rage ;  he  held  Uncle  Stavolo  in  the 
air,  whilst  the  latter,  with  his  legs  wide  apart,  was 
twisting  himself  furiously,  trying  to  get  his  feet  to  the 
ground  again,  but  without  being  able  to  succeed.  He 
was  just  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  Margredcl  made  her  appearance  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  than  the  expression  of  Yeri’s  eyes  softened, 
and  with  a  deep  sigh  he  let  Father  Stavolo  drop  to  the 
ground  again.  Then,  in  about  a  minute,  appearing  to 
lose  breath,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  lifted  in  his  turn 
and  hurled  to  the  earth  amidst  a  universal  cry  of 
astonishment.  In  trying  to  rise  he  turned  over  on  his 
back,  and  both  his  shoulders  touched  the  ground,  so 
that  Uncle  Conrad  was  declared  the  conqueror. 

Uncle  then  ran  up,  fairly  stupified  at  his  victory,  for 
he  had  given  himself  up  for  lost ;  uncle  ran  up,  caught 
the  tall  artilleryman’s  hands,  and  asked — 

“  Yeri,  are  you  hurt  ?” 

“No,  Mr.  Stavolo,  no,  thank  God,”  replied  Yeri- 
Hans,  looking  at  Margredel  with  sparkling  eyes ;  “I 
never  felt  better.  But  I  yield  you  the  palm,  Mr. 
Stavolo ;  you  have  conquered  me  I” 

All  this  time  he  was  brushing  the  dust  off  his 
trousers  with  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

Uncle,  fairly  out  of  his  wits  with  delight,  exclaimed — 
“Yeri,  you  are  the  strongest  man  at  the  collar  I  know 
of ;  I  am  the  strongest  round  the  body,  it’s  true,  but 
you  bear  me  no  grudge  for  that,  I  trust.  Give  me  your 
hand  upon  it  I” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  said  the  artilleryman,  still 
gazing  at  Margredel. 

They  embraced  ;  and  Margredel,  looking  at  them 
from  a  distance,  put  her  hand  on  her  heart.  Then  I 
saw  it  all.  This  tall  rascal  of  an  artilleryman  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  conquered  out  of  love  to  Mar¬ 
gredel  ;  knowing  that  if  he  threw  uncle  in  the  public 
square  he  could  never  see  her  again,  or  ask  her  in  mar¬ 
riage.  By  this  trick  h(^  expected  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  my  uncle — a  man  full  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  all 
the  more  blind  to  the  plot  against  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  really  afraid  of  Yeri-Hans,  and  couldn’t  understand 
himself  how  he  had  got  the  better  of  him.  His  onlj 
dread  now  was  that  he  would  have  to  give  the  tail 
artilleryman  his  revenge.  So  he  embraced  him  on  both 
cheeks,  repeating — 

“  Yes,  Yeri-Hans,  at  the  collar  I  don’t  know  the 
man  who  can  equal  you.” 

Then  turning  to  the  crowd — 

“  You  all  understand,  this  is  the  strongest  man  at 
the  collar  I  It  is  I,  Stavolo,  who  say  it,  and  if  any  one 
ventures  to  assert  the  contrary,  he  shall  answer  for  it  to 
me.  Ah,  Yeri  I  you  gave  me  trouble  enough,  I  can 
tell  you,  but  at  present  we  have  only  to  enjoy  ourselves. 
Take  Margredel,  Yeri,  take  Margredel ;  dance  and 
enjoy  yourselves,  my  children  !  You  will  stay  with  us 
during  the  whole  fete,  remember,  Yeri !  We’ll  have  a 
merry  time,  you’ll  see.  We’ll  be  as  gay  as  larks ! 
Yes,  yes,  you  must  stay  with  us.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  Mr.  Stavolo  ;  it  will  be  a  great 
honour  for  me.” 
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“  An  honour  !  nonsense,  man,  the  honour  is  all  on 
my  side.  Well,  what  are  you  all  standing  gaping  at 
there  ?  Be  off  with  you,”  continued  uncle,  addressing 
the  crowd,  who  were  staring  in  puzzled  surprise,  for  he 
still  dreaded  that  the  presence  of  the  spectators  would 
suggest  to  Yeri  the  unlucky  idea  of  beginning  again. 

He  buttoned  up  his  coat,  assisted  the  tall  artilleryman 
to  pass  his  arms  through  the  sleeves  of  his  laced  jacket, 
then,  taking  him  by  the  arm — “  Ha,  comrade  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  “  I  would  like  to  see  any  five,  ten,  ay, 
or  twenty  men  who  would  challenge  us  two  !  If  the 
whole  fair  together  were  to  attack  us,  they  wouldn’t 
frighten  us  much,  eh  ?” 

Thus  spoke  the  old  fool,  like  a  child  of  six  years 
old. 

The  artiller}'man  laughed,  without  making  any  reply. 
The  sight  of  Margredel  seemed  to  act  like  witchcraft 
on  him.  He  buttoned  his  coat,  and  at  last  said — 

“  Miss  Margredel,  now  that  I  am  conquered  by  your 
father,  I  hope  you  won’t  be  ashamed  to  dance  with  me  r” 

“  Ashamed  !”  exclaimed  uncle  ;  “  I  would  like  to  see 
her  ashamed  of  you.  Aren’t  you  the  strongest  at  the 
collar  ?  Ashamed  !  Listen  to  me,  Margredel :  the 
greatest  pleasure  you  can  give  me  is  to  dance  with  Yeri- 
Hans.  As  for  me,  I’m  going  to  have  a  glass  or  two  at 
the  Three  Pigeons.  Take  care  of  my  daughter,  Yeri ; 
I’ll  be  back  by-and-by.”  ” 

This  man,  once  so  prudent  and  sensible,  would  now 
have  given  wife,  child,  house,  everything  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  to  be  considered  the  best  wrestler  in  the  country. 
It  makes  my  flesh  creep  to  think  of  it  even  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time.  Just  see  to  what  the  love  of  glory  leads  ! 

Yeri-Hans  thereupon  returned  with  Margredel  to  the 
Madame-Hiitte,  but  to  tell  you  how  they  danced,  the 
looks  they  gave  each  other,  the  way  Margredel  leaned 
her  forehead  on  the  breast  of  that  artilleryman  in  the 
waltz ;  how  they  rushed  about — in  short,  the  way  in 
which  they  went  on — is  out  of  my  power.  But,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  thing  in  one  word,  Margredel  by 
her  conduct  so  totally  disgusted  me,  that  my  mind  was 
made  up  at  once  how  to  act. 

“  Even,”  said  I  to  myself,  “  if  Yeri-Hans  were  to 
go  back  to  Africa  to-morrow,  I  could  never  marry 
Margredel.  It’s  all  over — I’ll  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  her !” 

But  for  all  that,  the  sight  of  her  cut  me  to  the  heart ; 
and  during  the  three  days  that  the  fete  lasted,  having  lost 
all  hope,  I  may  as  well  confess  that  I  longed  to  die. 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  aflair  was  Uncle 
otavolo’s  blindness.  Yeri-Hans  had  become  his  idol, 
and  his  whole  delight  seemed  to  be  to  pamper  him  up, 
and  strut  about  arm-in-arm  with  him  through  the  vil¬ 
lage.  The  tall  artilleryman  had  the  best  room  in  the 
house.  Every  morning  Uncle  Conrad  went  up  to 
waken  him,  about  seven  o’clock,  carrying  a  bottle  of 
Kutterle  and  two  glasses,  which  he  placed  on  the  small 
table,  and  then  you  could  have  heard  them  all  over  the 
house,  laughing  and  talking  of  their  former  battles. 
Margredel  could  scarcely  contain  herself  with  impatience 
until  Yeri  came  downstairs  ;  then  she  smiled  so  sweetly 
at  him,  she  poured  out  his  coffee  so  gracefully,  she  gave 
such  pretty  tosses  of  her  head,  she  tripped  about  on 


the  point  of  her  toes — in  short,  she  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  to  fascinate  and  subdue  the  strong,  handsome, 
brave,  and  terrible  Yeri-Hans.  As  for  me,  I  was  like 
a  complete  stranger  in  the  house ! 

At  last,  on  the  fourth  day,  utterly  sick  and  tired  of 
all  this,  I  got  up  very  early,  folded  up  my  linen  and 
clothes  neatly,  packed  my  knapsack,  took  my  clarionet, 
and,  towards  seven  o’clock,  just  as  my  uncle  was  going 
upstairs  with  his  bottle  and  bis  two  glasses,  he  met  me 
in  the  lobby  with  my  stick  in  my  hand. 

“  Why,  is  this  you,  Kasper  ?  where  the  deuce  are 
you  going  so  early  this  morning  ?” 

“  I  am  on  my  way  to  meet  Waldhorn  and  the  other 
comrades,”  said  I.  “  The  fairs  are  coming  on,  and  we 
must  take  advantage  of  them.  I  may  very  probably  be 
a  month  away.” 

“  Ah  !  very  good,”  said  he.  “  Don’t  forget  the  two 
arpents  of  vines  !” 

“  Don’t  be  uneasy  about  that,  uncle.  I  shan’t  forget 
them.” 

And  having  shaken  hands  with  him,  I  went  down¬ 
stairs.  In  the  hall  below,  Margredel,  who  seemed  im¬ 
patient  for  Yeri’s  appearance,  was  passing  with  the 
coffee-pot  in  her  hand.  My  knees  bent  under  me,  and 
in  a  trembling  voice — 

“  Good-bye,  Margredel,”  said  I. 

“  Oh  !  is  it  you,  Kasper  ?” 

“  Yes,  it  is  I.  Good-bye,  Margredel.” 

“  Why  ?  are  you  going  away  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  I  am  going  away — for  some  time.” 

And  I  looked  her  steadily  in  the  face.  I  could  see 
by  her  agitation  that  she  understood  I  was  going  away 
for  good  and  all.  As  for  me,  I  felt  as  if  my  heart 
would  burst.  I  could  not  utter  a  word  more.  At  last, 
endeavouring  to  steady  my  voice,  I  said — 

“  God  bless  you — may  you  be  happy  when  I  am  far 
away !” 

She  gave  a  slight  gasp. 

“  Kasper  !”  said  she. 

But  she  didn’t  say  a  word  more.  And,  as  I  waited, 
she  added  in  a  very  low  voice — 

“  I  shall  always  love  you  like  a  brother,  Kasper  !” 

Then,  no  longer  able  to  contain  myself,  I  caught  her 
head  between  my  two  hands  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead. 

“  Yes — yes — I  know  that !”  said  I,  lowering  my 
voice.  “  That  is  why  I  am  going — I  must  go — away. 
Ah  !  Margredel,  my  heart  is  breaking  !” 

And  saying  this  I  ran  out  on  the  steps.  I  fancied  I 
heard  a  voice  calling  behind  me,  “  Kasper  !  Kasper  !” 

But  I  can’t  be  sure.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  my 
own  sobs  that  I  heard. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  street,  and  I  reached  the 
Three  Pigeons  without  any  one  having  been  a  witness 
of  my  tears. 

The  same  day  I  set  out  with  Waldhorn  and  the 
comrades  for  Saint  Hippolyte,  and  my  story  is  at  an 
end  !  But  stay  !  about  six  weeks  after,  at  the  beginning 
of  winter,  being  at  Wasselone,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Uncle  Conrad.  Here  it  is  ;  I  have  kept  it  carefully — 

“My  Dear  Nephew  Kasper, — You  must  know  in 
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the  first  place  that  the  vintage  is  over  and  that  we  have 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  pipes  of  wine  in  the 
cellar.  We  had  a  pretty  hard  job  of  it ;  but  now, 
thank  goodness,  all  is  settled  nicely.  Of  the  hundred 
and  twenty-three  pipes,  nineteen  are  for  you ;  I  have 
put  them  apart  in  the  little  cellar,  under  the  presser. 
It’s  a  very  fair  wine,  with  a  good  body,  and  will  keep 
well.  Meriane  came  one  day  to  offer  me  thirty  francs 
the  pipe  for  it,  before  it  was  ever  in  the  vat ;  but  I 
refused.  If  it  is  worth  thirty  francs  the  pipe  to  Meri.^ne, 
it  is  worth  the  same  to  us.  I’m  not  at  all  anxious  to 
sell.  In  three  or  four  years  that  wine  will  have  im¬ 
proved  greatly,  and  we  shall  see  then. 

“  But  that’s  not  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  you.  You 
must  know,  Kasper,  that  since  you  left  us  a  great  many 
things  have  come  to  pass.  Father  Yeri  has  been  here 
to  ask  me  for  Margredel  in  marriage  for  his  son,  and 
Margredel  has  consented.  There’s  the  whole  affiir  in 
two  words.  As  for  me,  I  said  I  had  given  my  word 
to  you,  and  I  would  keep  it  no  matter  what  happened. 
[  don’t  want  to  conceal  from  you  that  Yeri-Hans  is  a 
line  honest-hearted  young  fellow  ;  so,  if  you  don’t  want 
to  place  me  in  a  very  awkward  position,  you  will  come 
back  as  soon  as  possible.  At  all  events  let  me  have 
your  answer  one  way  or  the  other. 

“  With  best  love,  I  am, 

“  Your  uncle,  Conrad  Stavolo.” 

To  this  I  replied  that  I  loved  Margredel  too  well  to 
make  her  unhappy,  and  that  Yeri-Hans  might  marry 
her  since  he  had  her  love.  What  it  cost  me  to  write 
this  letter  and  send  it  off,  I  cannot  think  of  even  now 
without  trembling. 

That  winter  was  a  very  sad  one  to  me.  But  the 
spring  time  comes  round,  nevertheless,  every  year  with 
the  song  of  the  lark  and  the  early  flowers.  And  when 
I  looked  up  at  the  lovely  blue  sky,  when  I  felt  the 
gentle  warmth  steal,  as  it  were,  into  my  heart,  when  I 
watched  the  last  patches  of  snow  melting  behind  the 
hedges,  then  I  felt  that,  after  all,  life  was  a  blessing,  and 
I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  praise  to  God  for  all  His  mercies. 


One  day  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  Waldhorn,  with 
his  cornet  slung  about  his  shoulders,  and  I,  with  my 
clarionet  under  my  arm,  were  following  the  little  by¬ 
road,  bordered  with  elders,  leading  from  Saint  Hippolyte 
to  SaInt-Marie-aux-Mines.  I  was  thinking  of  Mar¬ 
gredel,  of  Uncle  Conrad,  of  home,  of  the  whole  village. 
I  would  have  liked  to  return,  if  it  were  only  for  one 
day,  just  to  get  a  distant  peep  of  the  country,  the 
mountains,  the  hills. 

“  What  are  they  all  doing  now,  I  wonder  }"  I  kept 
saying  to  myself.  “  What  is  Margredel  thinking  of  at 
this  moment  ? — and  Uncle  Stavolo,  and — the  other  ?” 

I  was  walking  on,  with  my  head  drooping  on  my 
breast,  when  all  at  once  Waldhorn  said — 

“  Kasper,  you  may  remember,  towards  the  end  of  last 
autumn,  at  Eckerswir,  my  speaking  to  you  about  Mar¬ 
gredel  Stavolo.  Well,  you  must  know  that  she  and 
Yeri  had  been  attached  to  each  other  for  a  long  time 
before.” 

And  as  I  listened  without  making  any  reply  he 
went  on — 

“  You  knew  Waldine }  She  is  one  of  us — a  gipsy. 
Well,  she  told  me  that  from  the  time  of  that  fete  at 
Kirschberg  she  used  constantly  to  carry  messages 
between  Margredel  and  Yeri-Hans.  When  there  was 
no  one  in  the  house,  Margredel  would  put  a  pot  of 
reseda  in  the  window  opposite  the  steps,  and  Waldine 
would  come  in.  That  was  the  plan  they  had  agreed 
upon.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  at  the  time  ?”  said  I 
to  Waldhorn. 

“  Bah  !”  said  he.  “  What  is  to  happen  will  happen. 
If  Margredel  liked  the  artilleryman  better  than  you,  it 
was  quite  natural  that  she  should  marry  him.  It’s 
much  better  for  every  one.  She  would  only  have  made 
you  unhappy ;  and  then,  if  you  had  got  married, 
Kasper,  I  could  never  have  got  another  clarionet  any¬ 
thing  like  as  good  as  you.  Sot 'you  see  everything 
has  happened  for  the  best ;  as  it  is,  we’ll  play 
together  and  tramp  the  roads  side  by  side  to  the  end 
of  our  days.” 


r.IY  OLD  LOVE. 


I  SAT  by  the  casement  to  see  him  pass. 
Crunching  over  the  snow. 

And  my  heart  leapt  up  with  a  sudden  throb. 
And  my  breath  came  short  with  a  strangled  sob, 
For  I  loved  him  long  ago 


Ay,  loved  him  as  only  a  woman  can. 

Ah  me  !  how  time  goes  by  ! 

To  think  how  I  bowed  in  his  worship  then, 

'  And  thought  that  he  shone  like  a  god  ’mong  men. 
Is  it  he  has  changed — or  I  i 


For  as  he  passed  with  his  heavy  step. 

And  business-laden  brow. 

It  was  like  the  st.ab  of  a  keen-edged  knife, 

The  coup  de  grace  of  a  wasted  life. 

That  I  could  not  love  him  now. 

r.i. 


i 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  WARM. 


The  source  of  animal  heat,  its  laws,  and  the  influence 
it  exerts  upon  the  functions  of  the  animal  body, 
constitute  a  curious  and  highly  interesting  subject.  All 
living  creatures,  whose  existence  depends  upon  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  that  constituent  of  air  called  oxygen,  possess 
within  themselves  a  source  of  heat  independent  of  sur¬ 
rounding  objects  ;  and  the  animal  body  may  be  described  ' 
as  a  heated  mass,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  sur¬ 
rounding  objects  as  any  other  heated  mass  ;  it  receives 
heat  when  the  surrounding  objects  are  hotter,  it  loses 
heat  when  they  are  colder,  than  itself. 

Now,  the  only  source  of  animal  heat  is  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  combustible  substance  with  oxygen.  In  this 
case  the  combustible  substance  is  the  Jhod  which  we 
consume. 

This  food  contains  carbon,  of  the  same  nature  as 
coal,  and  this  carbon  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
within  the  body,  precisely  as  happens  with  coal  burning 
in  the  grate,  must  give  out  exactly  as  much  heat  as  if  it 
had  been  directly  burned  in  oxygen  gas  or  in  common 
air.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  production  of  heat 
is  diffused  over  unequal  times.  In  oxygen  gas  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  carbon  is  rapid,  and  the  heat  intense.  In  at¬ 
mospheric  air  it  burns  slower  and  for  a  longer  time,  the 
temperature  being  lower.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  food 
is  a  true  fuel  in  the  animal  body,  producing  effects  simi¬ 
lar  in  every  way  to  those  of  other  burning  substances, 
whether  wood,  coal,  oil,  &c. 

Now,  we  know  that  the  rapidity  of  cooling,  the  cause 
of  the  sensation  of  cold,  increases  with  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  heated  body  and  that  of 
the  surrounding  medium — that  is,  the  colder  the  sur¬ 
rounding  medium  is,  the  shorter  is  the  time  required  for 
the  cooling  of  the  heated  body.  Hence  we  can  conceive 
how  unequal  must  be  the  loss  of  heat  in  a  man  in  those 
countries  where  the  external  temperature  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  body,  and  in  the  polar  regions,  where  the 
external  temperature  is  from  104  degrees  to  124  degrees 
lower. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  extremely  unequal  loss  of 
heat,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  blood  of  the  inhabitant  of 
the  polar  regions,  amid  perpetual  ice,  has  a  temperature 
as  high  as  that  of  the  native  of  the  hottest  climates. 

This  fact  proves  that  the  heat  given  off,  as  before  de¬ 
scribed,  to  the  surrounding  medium  is  restored  within 
the  body  with  great  rapidity.  The  supply  of  the  heat 
lost  by  cooling  is  effected  by  the  mutual  action  of  the 
elements  of  the  food  consumed  and  the  oxygen  inspired 
or  drawn  in  by  the  lungs  combining  together. 

To  make  use  of  a  familiar  but  still  most  accurate  illus¬ 
tration,  the  animal  body  acts  in  this  respect  as  a  furnace 
which  we  supply  with  fuel.  It  matters  nothing  what 
intermediate  forms  food  may  assume — what  changes  it 
may  undergo  in  the  body — the  last  change  is  uniformly 
the  conversion  of  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  its 
hydrogen  into  water,  so  that  all  that  we  may  do  in  a 
day,  working,  talking,  thinking,  idling,  fretting,  or  sin¬ 


ning  in  the  amount  of  our  food,  the  above  is  the  resultant 
which  Nature  exacts,  as  it  were,  only  in  return  for  sup¬ 
plying  us  with  the  means  of  doing  as  we  like  in  this  best 
of  possible  worlds. 

From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  very  different  quan¬ 
tities  of  food  will  be  required  in  the  hot  regions  and  in 
cold  climates ;  and  so  we  find  that  the  fruits  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  southern  climes  do  not  contain  in  a 
fresh  state  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  carbon,  while  the 
blubber  and  train  oil  which  feed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
polar  regions  contain  66  to  80  per  cent,  of  that  element. 

Were  we  unclothed,  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if 
in  hunting  and  fishing  we  were  exposed  to  the  same 
degree  of  cold  as  the  Samoiedes,  we  should  be  able  with 
ease  to  consume  half  a  calf,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  tallow 
candles  by  way  of  dessert  in  the  bargain,  daily,  as 
warmly-clad  travellers  have  related  with  astonishment 
of  these  people.  We  should  then  be  able  to  take  the 
same  quantity  of  brandy  or  train  oil  without  bad  effects, 
because  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  these  substances 
would  only  suffice  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium  between 
the  external  temperature  and  that  of  our  bodies. 

A  starving  man  is  soon  frozen  to  death  ;  hence  we 
may  conceive  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  our  land, 
when  continuous  frost  sets  in,  without  food  and  unshel¬ 
tered.  The  animals  of  prey  in  the  arctic  regions  far 
exceed  in  voracity  those  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  be  temperate  in  our  habits  in  warm 
climates,  or  to  bear  hunger  for  a  long  time  under  the 
equator,  with  a  vertical  sun,  or  something  like  it,  ever¬ 
lastingly  showering  upon  us  a  torrent  of  caloric ;  but 
cold  and  hunger  combined,  as  it  frequently  happens  in 
our  so-called  “  temperate  zone,”  very  soon  produce 
exhaustion. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  colder  the  climate  or 
the  weather,  the  more  we  must  eat  to  keep  warm.  The 
more  carbon  the  food  contains,  the  better  it  is  adapted 
in  such  circumstances,  hence  the  instinct  which  led 
men  to  consume  blubber,  train  oil,  tallow — substances 
containing  much  carbon — in  the  arctic  regions  ;  whilst 
in  our  temperate  climates  we  follow  the  same  instinct 
by  making  pork,  so  fat,  greasy,  and,  as  it  may  be  called, 
so  carbonic,  a  •winter  food. 

The  cooling  of  the  body,  by  whatever  cause  it  may 
be  produced,  increases  the  amount  of  food  necessary  to 
sustain  it.  The  mere  exposure  to  the  open  air,  in  a 
carriage,  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  or  on  the  deck  of 
a  ship,  (what  fine  appetites  we  have  on  board  ship  when 
well !)  by  increasing  radiation  and  vaporisation,  in¬ 
creases  the  loss,  of  heat,  and  compels  us  to  eat  more 
than  usual. 

The  same  is  true  of  teetotalers,  or  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  drink  large  quantities  of  cold  water, 
which  abstracts  the  animal  heat  in  being  given  off'  again 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body — namely,  98^  degrees. 
This  increases  the  appetite,  and  everybody  knows  the 
very  large  consumption  of  food  by  teetotalers. 
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After  the  establishment  of  temperance  or  abstinence 
societies,  it  was  thought  fair  in  many  English  families 
to  compensate  in  money  those  servants  who  took  the 
pledge,  and  no  longer  drank  beer,  for  their  previous 
daily  allowance  of  beer  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
monthly  consumption  of  bread  increased  in  a  striking 
degree ;  so  that  the  beer  was  tnvice  paid  for,  once  in 
money,  and  a  second  time  in  its  equivalent  of  bread  ! 

In  like  manner,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Peace  Congress  in  Frankfort,  some  years  ago,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  celebrated  Hotel  de  Russie  told  Liebig, 
with  expressions  of  astonishment,  that  at  his  table  at 
that  time  a  regular  deficiency  occurred  in  certain  dishes, 
especially  farinaceous  dishes,  puddings,  &c.,  which  was 
an  unheard-of  occurrence  before  in  a  house  in  which 
the  amount  and  proportion  of  the  dishes  for  a  given 
number  of  persons  had  been  for  years  well  known  and 
fixed. 

The  fact  was  that  the  dining-hall  was  filled  with 
“  Friends  of  Peace,”  all  of  whom  belonged  to  tempe¬ 
rance  unions,  and  drank  no  wine.  The  landlord  observed 
that  those  who  take  no  wine  always  eat  in  proportion. 
In  wine  countries,  therefore,  the  price  of  the  wine  is 
always  included  in  that  of  the  dinner,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  just  in  hotels  that  people  should  pay  for  wine 
even  when  they  drink  none.  Of  course  this  state  of 
things  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  one  of  Shak- 
speare’s  speakers  exclaims,  “O  monstrous!  but  one 
halfpennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack !” 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  however,  we  may  observe 
that  all  alcoholic  drinks  are  depressants,  in  f^t,  coolers 
instead  of  warmers,  as  commonly  supposed,  and  we  are 
very  glad  to  find  that  the  leaders  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  have  recently  come  forward  with  a  protest  against 
the  lavish  prescription  and  use  of  alcohol  in  every  shape. 
Like  water,  alcoholic  drinks  use  up  the  he.at  of  the  body 
to  give  them  off  again,  and  they  positively  pass  out  of 
the  body  unchanged.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  all  the 
alcohol  people  imbibe  might  be  recovered  pure,  by 
proper  manipulation  ;  and  the  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
useful  article  may  be  recommended  to  those  economical 
and  ingenious  people  the  Chinese,  who  manage  to  re¬ 
cover,  for  repealed  use,  even  the  ink  they  write  with  I 

At  first  alcoholic  drinks  seem  to  excite,  by  calling 
injuriously  into  play,  the  natural  force — namely,  heat ; 
and  they  are,  therefore,  called  “  stimulants  but  they 
supply  no  force  ;  they  can  supply  no  force  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  take  up  force  in  order  to  be  got  rid  of, 
and  therefore  they  lead  to  exhaustion,  as  is  commonly 
observed. 

The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  well-known  fict  that  a 
man  recovers  from  drunkenness  just  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  or  heat  in  which  he  is  kept.  It  is  notorious 
that  cold  air  not  only  intensifies  drunkenness,  but  will 
actually  bring  it  on,  if  one  who  has  drunk  “  freely” 
becomes  suddenly  exposed  to  it.  Warmth  is  the  best 
restorer  for  the  intoxicated  ;  so  that  drunken  prisoners 
should  be  confined  in  warm  cells  if  it  be  desired  to 
quickeu  their  restoration. 


Very  little  food  will  be  required  to  support  life,  pro-  • 
vided  we  keep  the  body  in  an  equable  temperature  and 
in  quietude,  although,  of  course,  the  body  must  waste, 
that  is,  “  burn”  away.  The  case  of  an  individual  is 
mentioned  who  was  unable  to  swallow,  and  yet  he  kept 
alive,  but  lost  during  a  month  loolbs.  in  weight.  A 
fat  pig  was  overwhelmed  in  a  slip  of  earth  ;  it  lived 
1 6o  days  in  that  condition  without  food ;  but  it  was 
found  to  have  diminished  in  weight  in  that  time  more 
than  I2olbs.  It  is  supposed  that  the  animal  will  live 
until  he  is  reduced  fifty  per  cent. ;  if  so,  there  is  a  good 
margin  for  ordinary  starvation. 

When  a  man,  or  any  other  animal,  does  work,  expe¬ 
rience  shows  that  additional  food  must  be  given  to 
them  ;  and  the  waste  of  matter,  by  work,  exercise,  and 
even  mere  living,  always  st.ands  in  a  certain  relation  to 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  in  respiration. 

From  the  preceding  principles,  which  are  accepted 
generally,  it  seems  that  the  less  we  drink,  either  of 
alcoholic  liquors  or  water,  the  better  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  animal  heat,  especially  when  we  know  that 
all  the  food  we  eat,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  con¬ 
tains  about  75  per  cent,  of  water. 

Warm  clothing,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  out  of 
the  body,  is  a  substitute  for  food.  The  Spaniards  say, 
“  Better  is  a  full  belly  than  a  fine  cloak ;”  and  a  fine 
warm  cloak  is  certainly  the  next  best  thing  to  plenty 
of  food ;  but  to  have  neither  one  nor  the  other,  as 
happens  to  many  of  us,  is  a  condition  which  may  be 
likened  to  the  east  wind,  which  is  neither  fit  for  man 
nor  beast. 

We  may,  however,  envy  the  keen  appetite  that  must 
be  enjoyed  by  those  calculating  beggars  who,  to  excite 
our  sympathy,  purposely  go  about  in  the  coldest  weather 
“  with  scarcely  a  rag  upon  their  backs and  we  can 
well  believe  the  glowing  descriptions  given  of  their 
evening  feasts  in  the  olden  time,  when  to  live  like  a 
fighting-cock  or  a  beggar  was  an  established  standard 
of  human  prosperity.  However,  one  of  the  best  means 
of  getting  an  appetite  is  to  go  thinly  clad,  especially  in 
cold  weather. 

To  siu'.i  up,  there  is  only  one  way  of  lessening  the 
necessity  tor  large  or  adequate  supplies  of  foo  l  in  cold 
weather — namely,  warm  clothing — that  is,  all  woollen 
stuffs,  which  are  called  warm  merely  because  they  pre¬ 
vent  our  natural  heat  from  escaping ;  for  that  there  is 
nothing  warm  in  woollen  mtiterial  itself  must  be  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  used  to  cover  ice  in  summer  to 
prevent  it  from  thawing.  In  fiict,  it  is  a  neutral  sort  of 
thing,  as  everything  comfortable  ought  to  be.  In  one 
case  it  prevents  our  heat  from  escaping,  and  in  the  other 
it  prevents  the  external  heat  from  getting  to  and 
melting  the  ice. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  our  clothing  is 
merely  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of  food, 
because  the  loss  of  heat  by  cooling,  as  before  shown, 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  supplied  by 
the  food,  are  only  thus  diminished. 
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THE  GERMAN  NOVELISTS. 


GUSTAV  FREYTAG. 


IN  TWO  PARTS.  —  I. 


IN  a  previous  paper  on  “  The  German  Novelists”  we 
characterised  Gustav  Freytag  as  the  popular  novelist 
of  the  day,  and  we  might  fairly  have  added  that  he  is 
deservedly  so.  Freytag  is  pre-eminently  the  writer  of  the 
present,  the  portrayer  of  society  in  its  thorough  reality, 
but  with  a  graceful  colouring  that  makes  the  truths  con¬ 
veyed  not  merely  instructive,  but  relishable.  He  is  also 
pre-eminently  a  German  writer,  taking  his  subjects  from 
German  life,  laying  his  scenes  in  German  society,  and 
not  affecting  that  preference  for  all  that  is  foreign,  which, 
under  the  illusion  that  it  is  refined,  peculiarises  a  great 
number  of  German  authors  of  this  century.  Freytag 
can  hardly  claim  distinction  as  a  creative  genius,  under¬ 
standing  that  term  to  imply  imagination  in  producing 
new  and  varied  characters ;  he  is  evidently  himself 
aware  of  the  defect,  and  successfully  screens  it  by 
placing  his  favourite  characters  in  a  variety  of  positions 
and  surroundings.  On  the  other  hand,  Freyta^s  melo¬ 
dious  language,  lifelike  portraiture,  thoroughly  artistic 
conception,  and  highly-refined  literary  taste,  have  gained 
him  one  of  the  most  distinguished  places  in  polite  litera¬ 
ture.^  Germany  needs  such  a  character  in  the  present 
period,  to  set  off  against  the  number  of  scribbling  book- 
manufacturers,  who,  with  no  qualifications  but  natural, 
though  unmeaning,  fluency  of  language,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  darker  sides  of  social  life, 
usurp  the  name  of  novelists.  We  do  not  discover  any 
trace  of  this  vulgarity,  either  of  language  or  sentiment, 
in  Freytag,  but  our  author  makes  good,  in  all  his  writings, 
his  character  of  perfect  refinement.  He  introduces  us 
among  the  humble  classes  of  life,  but  notwithstanding 
the  entire  truth  and  almost  palpability  of  his  description, 
spares  us  the  degradation  of  thought  and  taste  that  such 
scenes  too  often  involve.  There  is  one  feature  above 
all  distinguishing  him,  for  which  he  deserves  approba¬ 
tion.  He  is  the  champion  of  the  middle  class,  what  the 
Germans  call  the  citizen  element,  the  aristocracy  of 
labour  and  education,  who,  at  the  time  when  Freytag 
began  writing,  occupied  in  Germany  a  very  humble  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  it  has  now  risen  to  something  like  its 
proper  place,  and  overturned  the  ascendency  of  the 
formerly  all-powerful  feudal  aristocracy  represented  in 
Germany  by  its  least  creditable  features,  the  effect  is 
undoubtedly  partially  due  to  his  honest  and  persevering 
labours.  In  all  Freytag’s  writings,  novels  and  dramas, 
as  well  as  political  essays,  this  prompting  principle  is 
perceptible,  carried  out  invariably  with  admirable  skill 
and  irresistible  success.  We  must  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  Freytag  is  not  a  party  writer,  not  at  least  as  a 
novelist,  in  which  capacity  he  comes  under  our  notice, 
much  less  is  he  a  revolutionist.  He  claims  but  for  each 
class  what  is  its  due,  and  vindicates  merit,  where  it 
exists,  against  birth  without  such  a  qualification. 

Our  biographic  notes  on  Gustav  Freytag  we  can  com¬ 
press  into  very  few  words.  He  was  born  on  the  13th 
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July,  1816,  at  the  small  town  of  Creutzburg,  in  Silesia. 
Having  passed  through  the  customary  educational  course 
of  school  and  university  instruction,  he  lived  at  Breslau 
for  some  years  as  philological  lecturer  to  the  university. 
Here  he  began  his  literary  labours,  which  meeting 
with  a  favourable  reception,  he  cjuitted  the  cathedra  to 
take  up  permanently  the  author  s  pen,  removing  at  the 
same  time  from  Breslau  to  Leipsic,  which  has  ever 
since  remained  his  favourite  abode  and  chief  scene  of 
activity.  Some  time  after  this  migration  to  what  is 
considered  the  capital  of  German  literature,  Freytag 
accepted  the  head  editorship  of  the  Grenzboten,  a  monthly 
magazine,  esteemed  both  for  its  literary  and  political 
merits  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  German 
periodicals.  This  post  our  author  filled  till  not  very 
long  ago,  when  a  change  in  the  proprietorship  induced 
him  to  resign,  being  unable  to  bring  his  own  views  into 
harmony  with  those  of  his  new  employers.  Gustav 
Freytag  enjoys  a  high  reputation  all  over  Germany  in 
learned  and  social  circles,  and  has  met  with  particular 
encouragement  from  the  most  liberal  German  prince — 
viz.,  the  Ouke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha — who  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  title  of  “  Hofrath,”  or  honorary 
councillor,  besides  numerous  minor  distinctions.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  the  favour  the  author  found  at  the 
small  Saxon  court  that  he  purchased  a  small  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ducal  capital,  Gotha, 
Siebeleben,  which  has  alternated  since  with  Leipsic  as 
his  residence.  As  a  rule  Freytag  spent  the  summer  at 
Leipsic,  and  the  winter  at  Siebeleben.  After  abandon¬ 
ing  the  management  of  the  Grenzboten  he  retired — as  he 
intended  for  good — to  his  rural  retreat ;  here  he  fell 
dangerously  ill,  last  summer,  of  the  small-pox,  but  has, 
happily,  entirely  recovered.  The  unification  of  the 
“  Fatherland  ”  did  not  fail  to  give  a  new  stimulus  to  his 
patriotic  feeling,  displaying  itself  in  the  latest  time  in 
political  articles  published  in  the  new  periodical,  Im 
Neuen  Reich.  Besides  being  a  distinguished  litterateur, 
Freytag  ranks  as  an  accomplished  philologist,  a  pupil 
in  this  branch  of  science  of  the  celebrated  Lachmann. 
Having  grown  up  amid  the  genial  influences  of  a  highly- 
cultivated  family  circle,  and  moved  throughout  his  life 
in  excellent  society,  socially  and  scientifically,  he  has 
early  acquired  valuable  experience,  and  formed  distin¬ 
guished  connections.  Both  the  life  in  Silesia,  with  its 
mixed  population  of  Germans  and  Poles,  and  especially 
in  its  capital,  Breslau,  and  that  in  the  literary  town  of 
Leipsic,  have  left  impressions  on  his  mind  that  find  their 
way  continually  into  his  novels,  and  give  the  latter  an 
additional  colouring  of  reality.  As  Dehit  and  Credit 
teems  with  reminiscences  of  Breslau  and  his  own  native 
Creutzburg,  Leipsic  was  plainly  in  the  writer’s  mind 
in  the  composition  of  The  Lost  Manuscript.  We  may 
here  remark  that,  like  several  other  of  his  countrymen, 
Freytag  has  been  compared  by  his  admirers  with  our 
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Charles  Dickens.  He  is  affirmed  to  have  taken  Boz 
for  his  first  pattern  as  a  novelist,  and  to  have  made  it 
his  endeavour  to  copy  him,  until  he  came  to  consider 
Goethe  a  loftier  and  not  unapproachable  example,  and 
standing  by  that  time,  in  a  literary  sense,  on  his  own 
legs,  he  attempted  to  improve  his  semi-independent  in¬ 
dividuality  by  taking  in  something  out  of  the  character 
of  either.  As  far  as  Freytag  made  popular  writing  his 
great  aim,  taking  his  plots  from  popular  life,  and  re¬ 
flecting  and  improving  popular  sentiments,  the  com¬ 
parison  may  be  just ;  but  in  taste,  ideas,  dhtouemeut ,  and 
invention,  Dickens  and  he  differ  widely.  Freytag  began 
his  literary  career  by  some  learned  philological  disserta¬ 
tions,  written  at  Breslau  during  his  time  of  lectureship. 
De  Hrosnitha  Poctica,  and  De  iriitlis  Poeseos  Scenicae  apitd 
Germanos,  laid  the  first  foundation  of  his  literary  fame, 
and  discovered  his  fondness  for  poetical  ideas.  They 
were  followed,  though  not  immediately,  by  a  volume  of 
original  poetry,  chiefly  epic,  published  under  the  title  of 
In  Breslau.  Though  not  without  merit,  these  have  ipade 
no  very  conspicuous  mark  in  German  literature.  Our 
author  was  more  successful  in  his  dramatic  productions, 
though  it  took  some  time  to  bring  his  abilities  to  the 
height  of  their  perfection.  The  Bridal  Journey,'Vjr\Xlcn 
in  1841,  was  his  first  attempt,  and  was  as  such  well 
received.  We  have  no  space  here  to  consider  it  at  great 
length.  It  is  interesting,  however,  in  so  far  as  it  sup¬ 
plies  a  key  to  the  leading  characters  in  the  later  plays 
and  novels,  in  its  chief  actor  Kunz  von  Rosen,  Archduke 
Maximilian’s  court  fool,  disguising  a  depth  of  genuine 
feeling  under  the  mask  of  a  harlequin’s  jests.  Count 
Waldemar,  Herr  von  Saalfeld,  Bolz,  Finck,  and  other 
popular  favourites  are  all  more  or  less  fashioned  on  the 
same  models,  though  assuming  different  masks.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  very  much  truth  in  this  conception  ;  such 
characters  number  among  the  types  of  our  time.  We 
have  an  abundance  more  idealism  diffused  in  the  world 
than  is  openly  displayed,  and  the  world  having  con¬ 
ceived  a  disgust  for  false  idealism,  persons  gifted  with 
the  genuine  sentiment  are  at  great  pains  to  conceal  it. 
The  plot  of  The  Bridal  Journey  is  taken  from  that 
charming  poetical  era  which  makes  so  beautiful  a  figure 
on  the  stage,  but  has  never  existed  except  in  poets’ 
heads.  Although  by  this  time  struck  from  the  reper¬ 
toires  of  German  theatres.  The  Bridal  Journey  met  with 
a  gre.it  deal  of  applause  after  its  first  publication,  and 
gained  the  author  a  valuable  pecuniary  prize  from  the 
royal  theatre  at  Berlin,  offered  for  the  best  dramatic 
piece,  in  a  close  competition  with  dramatists  of  high 
standing.  By  this  means  the  play  at  once  secured  its 
author  an  honoured  place  in  dramaturgy.  Valentine^ 
Freytag’s  next  drama,  is  regarded  by  critics  as  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  The  Bridal  Journey^  notwithstanding 
several  obvious  defects.  It  was  written  as  early  as  1843, 
but  published  only  in  1846,  when  it  met  with  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  favourable  reception  by  the  public.  Though  com¬ 
posed  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  dramatic  art,  the 
denouement  being  admirable,  the  progress  of  the  action 
carefully  weighed  and  studied,  every  word  and  scene 
in  its  proper  place,  and  the  language  fine  and  poetic,  its 
chief  charm  lies  less  in  its  technical  perfection  than  in 
the  sympathy  manifested  between  the  actors  and  the 


writer,  and,  therefore,  reflected  likewise  by  the  public. 
Saalfeld,  the  leading  actor,  is  a  copy  of  M.  de  Finck, 
whom  the  readers  of  the  favourite  novel  Debit  and  Credit 
know  so  well — a  German  nobleman  who  from  exube¬ 
rance  of  natural  spirit  and  energy  has  left  his  native 
shores  to  live  among  the  wild  Indians,  there  to  indulge 
in  adventures,  and  to  exercise  his  physical  faculties, 
which  do  not  go  unappreciated  in  the  Far  West.  Tired 
of  the  wild  scenes  and  mad  life,  he  returns  to  Germany, 
r.nd  by  his  independent  notions  and  actions  makes  some 
havoc  among  the  narrow  medieval  customs  prevailing  in 
the  “  Fatherland”  as  late  as  thirty  years  ago.  Making 
sport  of  the  world  around  him,  as  if  from  a  whim,  he 
becomes  a  suitor  for  the  fair  Valentine.  That  lady’s 
character,  we  regret  to  say,  is  less  successfully  drawn. 
Many  of  the  motives  and  connecting  links  between 
progressive  actions  are  faulty  and  unreal  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  remind  one  of  the  plots  on  which  the 
romantic  novels  intended  for  the  million  are  based  ;  the 
author  evidently  was  not  quite  master  yet  of  his  subject. 
Morally  speaking,  many  of  the  inferences  presenting 
themselves  as  unavoidable  come  with  a  bad  grace  from 
the  would-be  moralist,  but  such  flaws  have  been  con¬ 
doned  for  the  general  excellence  of  the  work,  which  is 
by  some  considered  Freytag’s  best  drama.  A  very 
amusing  episode  is  provided  by  the  introduction  of  the 
rogue  Benjamin  enlisted  in  Saalfeld’s  service.  A  rogue 
whose  sins  are  not  very  heinous  seems  to  supply  the  best 
material  for  an  amusing  character.  There  is  a  falling 
off  in  the  next  drama,  Waldemar,  though  it  betrays 
much  thought  and  labour.  It  was  published  in  1848, 
and  the  revolution  closely  following  its  publication,  de- 
.  prived  it  of  the  applause  it  might  otherwise  have  reaped. 
Technically,  considering  the  hard  and  fast  rules  of 
dramaturgy,  Waldemar  is  an  advance  upon  Valentine, 
but  the  requisite  life,  reality,  nay,  even  probability,  is 
wanting.  The  author  puts  his  hero  into  a  number  of 
false  positions,  for  which  neither  the  spectator  nor  th 
severer  critic  could  find  the  slightest  justification.  The 
plot  is,  like  that  of  the  foregoing  play,  better  fitted  for  a 
comedy  than  a  drama,  and  perhaps  more  suitable  still 
for  a  novel.  Under  all  circumstances  it  must  remain  a 
serious  objection  that  the  hero  is  driven  instead  of  driving, 
and  plays  so  thankless  a  part  that  few  actors  will  care 
to  figure  in  the  role.  We  pass  on  with  pleasure  to  the 
drama  which  has  by  its  own  merit,  as  well  as  by  the 
partiality  displayed  for  it  by  the  greatest  German  actor 
of  the  day,  Emile  Devrient,  and  by  his  masterly  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  chief  character,  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  pieces  in  the  German  repertory — we  mean  The 
Journalists,  published  in  1856.  It  was  preceded  by 
The  Savant,  which,  however,  as  it  passed  almost  un¬ 
noticed  in  literature,  we  consider  ourselves  justified  in 
passing  over  in  these  columns  likewise.  The  great  secret 
of  the  success  of  The  Journalists  lies  probably  in  the 
fact  that  the  author  has  fixed  the  scene  on  the  same 
ground  on  which  he  has,  as  a  novelist,  achieved  such 
signal  distinction,  and  which  is  obviously  that  best  suited 
for  his  talent — viz.,  his  own  sphere  of  life,  among  the 
educated  middle  class.  Here  the  author  is  at  home,  the 
matter  is  perfectly  tractable  and  pliable,  yielding  to  his 
touch  with  far  readier  facility  than  the  sterner  material 
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of  aristocratic  circles,  or  the  less  plastic  substance  of  the 
uneducated  peasantry.  It  rises  from  his  chiselling  in 
perfect  form  and  lifelike  reality.  The  Journalists  has 
been  regarded  by  some  as  an  intentional  persiflage  of 
the  calling  to  which  the  play  owes  its  title.  Freytag’s 
own  career  sufficiently  refutes  this  supposition.  His 
best  laurels,  almost,  were  earned  in  the  vocation  of  a 
journalist,  and  the  pleasing  colours  with  which  he  has 
arrayed  his  hero  Bolz  show  how  little  it  was  his  wish 
to  ridicule  a  calling  the  excrescences  of  which,  indeed, 
he  justly  and  unsparingly  castigates  in  the  figure  of 
Schmock. 

The  object  of  the  piece  is  to  describe,  in  a  thoroughly 
humorous  spirit,  the  liberal  movement  at  that  time  agi¬ 
tating  Germany,  above  all,  the  struggle  of  the  people  for  a 
free  press.  The  subject  supplies  much  excellentmatterfor 
the  humorist,  and  Freytag  has  turned  it  to  good  account 
without  adding  the  least  sting  of  malice  to  the  political 
caricature.  The  conflict  of  the  parties,  the  stir  of  the 
elections,  the  busy  vigour  of  the  liberals,  and  the  over¬ 
bearing  haughtiness  of  the  reactionaries,  are  made  to  play 
their  part  in  the  general  picture,  and  come  in  as  aptly 
and  naturally  as  in  common  life,  only  with  the  bitter¬ 
ness  extracted.  The  Journalists  abounds  with  genuine 
humour,  and  with  those  happy  touches  of  art  portraying, 
in  a  few  masterly  strokes,  the  leading  features  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  with  striking  impressiveness.  Bolz,  the  leading 
character,  is  the  most  notable  specimen  of  this  treatment. 
He  is  the  jovial  senior  of  the  free  press,  amusing  in  all 
his  acts,  and  not  least  so  in  his  complaints  at  the  fetters 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  laborious  calling — fetters  the 
spectator  cannot  fail  to  observe  common  to  every  voca¬ 
tion  in  active  life.  Bolz  is  a  new  edition  of  Kunz  and 
Saalfcld,  but  mightily  improved,  with  inward  mental 
and  moral  vigour  to  support  his  eccentric  energy  and 
give  point  and  object  to  his  caprice.  The  other  cha¬ 
racters,  as  opposite  to  Bolz  as  human  imagination  could 
make  them,  are  as  well  and  strikingly  delineated,  and 
present  us  with  as  enjoyable  impressions.  The  most 
conspicuous  are  the  despotic  Piepenbrink,  the  lyric 
Bellmaus,  and  honest  Schmock,  the  last  a  role  that  it 
required  Freytag’s  “  Attic  grace”  and  good-humoured 
treatment  to  render  amusing. 

The  favourable  impression  produced  by  The  Journalists 
is  well  sustained  by  the  novel  following  it,  which  we 
consider  tbe chef-d'oeuvre  zmon^  Freytag’s  writings — viz.. 
Debit  and  Credit.  That  and  The  Lost  Manuscript  are 
the  pillars  on  which  our  author’s  reputation  still  rests, 
pioneers  of  his  celebrity  out  of  Germany.  But  of  the 
two  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
former.  “  To  form  a  just  conception  of  the  hold  the 
work  has  taken,”  says  Chevalier  Bunsen  in  his  preface, 
“on  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  educated  middle  rank,  it 
needs  but  be  told  that  hundreds  of  fathers  belonging  to 
the  higher  industrious  classes  have  presented  this  novel 
to  their  sons  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  as  a  testimony 
to  the  dignity  and  high  importance  they  attribute  to  the 
social  position  they  are  .called  to  occupy,  and  to  their 
faith  in  the  future  that  awaits  it.”  Rather,  it  may  be 
said,  the  hundreds  of  fathers,  since  increased  to  thou¬ 
sands,  have  given  it  to  their  sons  as  a  last  piece  of 
advice  on  their  perilous  path,  to  confirm  their  good 


principles,  and  as  a  warning  against  the  temptations 
awaiting  them  in  the  world. 

Besides  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  story,  the  book  has 
a  relative  merit  in  its  subsequent  influence  on  German 
literature.  Though  not  a  work  equalling  our  best 
popular  writings,  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  transplant 
our  own  realist  fiction  into  German  writing,  and  to 
portray  real  unromancified  life.  The  Germans  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  spending  much  money  on  their  books, 
and  the  price  of  Debit  and  Credit  was  exceptionally  high, 
still  it  sold  with  a  rapidity  unknown  before,  and  went 
through  many  editions  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Debit  and  Credit  and  The  Lost  Manuscript  are  assigned 
the  same  task  in  two  different  ranks  of  life.  The 
former  deals  with  the  merchant  class,  the  latter  with  the 
learned,  pitting  both  against  the  aristocracy,  which  is  in 
cither  case  made  to  succumb  in  the  end.  The  plot  is 
constructed  on  a  very  narrow,  and,  it  might  be  thought, 
unexciting  basis.  The  story  is  unpretending  in  its 
opening,  but  it  soon  expands,  and  as  the  various  threads 
of  the  web  are  one  by  one  disclosed,  and  life  is  raised 
from  the  apparently  barren  soil  of  Silesian  trade  to  a 
Polish  desert,  it  increases  in  significance,  .and  enlists  the 
reader’s  full  interest.  Anton  Wohlfart,  the  son  of 
humble  parents  in  the  small  town  of  Ostrau,  doing 
duty  for  the  author’s  native  town,  is  apprenticed  to  a 
large  commercial  firm  in  Breslau — a  firm,  we  may  add, 
whose  favourable  representation  is  not  mere  fiction,  but 
a  tribute  of  gratitude  on  the  author’s  part.  Brought  up 
in  the  old  plain  but  honest  German  style,  Anton  begins 
his  career  in  the  character  of  u  German  Frank  Good- 
child,  gaining  the  esteem  of  his  employer  and  his  sister, 
as  well  as  of  all  his  colleagues,  by  his  conscientious 
industry  and  goodness.  A  marvellous  change  is  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  an  Americanised  German,  Herr 
von  Finck,  who,  in  possession  of  a  great  property, 
comes  to  Breslau  to  learn  business,  and  being  thrown 
together  with  Anton,  and  having  many  accomplishments 
and  much  good-nature  to  recommend  him,  soon  becomes 
the  young  innocent’s  bosom  friend  and  adviser.  The 
experience  of  the  big  world  works  sad  havoc  in  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  honest  country  lad.  Finck 
turns  out  as  wild  a  companion  as  Saalfeld,  Kunz,  and 
Bolz,  and  threatens  to  turn  honest  Anton  into  a  thorough 
scamp,  when  his  principal  kindly  interferes,  and  points 
out  to  his  young  protege  the  dangers  to  which  he  is 
straightly  steering,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  his  present 
life  with  the  principles  inculcated  by  his  parents.  As  a 
hint  thrown  out  by  Finck  without  Anton’s  knowledge 
regarding  his  supposed  secret  relationship  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  had  the  talismanic  effect  of 
opening  to  the  humble  lad  the  circles  of  the  rich  and 
tilled,  so  the  repetition  of  the  rumour  by  Mr.  Schrdter 
becomes  the  most  effective  means  of  reclaiming  the 
promising  roue  blushing  for  his  mother’s  fair  name. 
Expanding  from  the  narrow  scene  of  the  counting- 
house  and  its  immediate  surroundings,  the  plot  takes  in 
gradually  the  whole  of  Silesian  life,  constituting,  from 
its  various  peculiarities,  a  small  world  in  the  greater  one  of 
Prussia.  Owing  to  its  remoteness  from  the  central  capital, 
its  previous  history  under  the  changing  rule  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  its  numerous  population  and  natural  wealth. 
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and  its  contiguity  with  the  Polish  provinces  from  which  it 
has  drawn  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  Silesia  has,  ever 
since  its  junction  with  the  Prussian  kingdom,  claimed  a 
separate  position  of  peculiar  importance  and  even  social 
independence.  While  fashionable  classes  from  other 
provinces  flocked  to  Berlin  to  share  in  the  splendour  of 
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the  regal  court,  Breslau  has  held  its  own  as  no  less 
brilliant  a  centre  of  fashionable  life.  Its  commerce  was, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  greater  than  that  of  the  capital, 
its  hereditary  nobility  as  rich  and  more  closely  connected, 
its  foreign  visitors  as  numerous,  its  local  characteristics 
more  marked  and  more  highly  prized. 


THE  FALSE 

IN  looking  back  upon  my  unchequered  career,  I  can 
say,  respecting  a  circumstance  which  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  uppernKJst  in  my  mind,  “  I  did  my  duty,  but  it 
was  a  most  painful  thing  to  do.”  I’m  no  story-teller, 
so  you  must  put  up  with  a  rather  rambling  account  of 
what  perhaps  may  not  prove  altogether  an  unexciting 
and  uninteresting  adventure. 

I  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  son  of  a  banker 
of  Ireland.  I  had,  comparatively  speaking,  just  entered 
the  business  of  Dashley,  Son,  and  Dashley — my  father, 
eldest  brother,  and  uncle — and  was  being  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  banking  life,  when  the  firm  suddenly 
discovered  that  for  some  months  past  it  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  clever  series  of  forgeries,  whereby  it  had 
suffered  to  the  extent  of  some  seven  thousand  pounds. 
For  a  long  time  they  were  unable  to  trace  these  auda¬ 
cious  crimes  to  their  origin,  and  it  was  only  through  my 
intervention  that  the  forger  was  discovered.  I  was  the 
chief  means  of  fixing  the  guilt  upon  one  Hugh  Carl- 
wood,  a  confidential  and  trusted  servant  of  the  firm,  who 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  partners  for  twelve  years. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  a  pale- 
faced  individual,  wearing  a  thin  black  moustache  under 
a  well-shaped  aquiline  nose.  His  eyes  were  black,  and 
when  speaking  to  you  they  would  invariably  be  half- 
closed.  His  bald  head  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being 
considerably  older  than  he  was,  while  the  peculiar  thin¬ 
ness  of  his  lips  did  not  tend  to  impress  his  casual  acquaint¬ 
ances  with  a  very  favourable  impression  of  his  calibre. 
However,  he  had  been  always ,  apparent!  y,  straightforward 
and  honest  in  his  dealings  with  us,  and  up  to  a  certain 
time  he  had  been  so.  He  had  the  character  of  being  a 
very  eccentric  man,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  had  been 
confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  when  young,  and  there  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  most  peculiar  manner  about  him  which  could 
not  fail  to  strike  you  when  with  him.  An  indescribable 
fascination  about  these  very  peculiarities,  however,  would 
attract  your  notice  immediately,  and  command  your  at¬ 
tention  ;  while  the  unassuming  and  almost  gentle  manner 
in  which  he  addressed  you  would  induce  you  to  say,  after 
an  hour’s  conversation,  that  you  liked  the  man,  though 
your  first  impression  of  him  was  decidedly  unfavourable. 
On  £ 300  a  year  he  managed  to  live  comfortably  with 
his  wife  and  family  in  a  quiet  suburban  district. 

When  the  company  discovered  these  forgeries  were 
being  perpetrated^  they  breathed  not  a  word  of  it  to  any¬ 
body  but  a  couple  of  detectives,  and  the  fact  was  there- 
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fore  only  known  to  themselves  and  the  two  guardians 
of  our  lives  and  property. 

It  will  take  too  much  time  to  tell  you  how  I  came  to 
denounce  Hugh  Cirlwood  ;  suffice  it  to  say  I  found  out 
beyond  doubt  that  he  was  the  culprit,  and  for  three  days 
I  was  wavering  between  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  feeling 
of  compassion  and  pity  for  his  wife  and  family  before  I 
communicated  my  discovery  to  the  firm.  I  ultimately 
gave  in  to  duty — a  most  painful  duty,  believe  me,  for  it 
proved,  as  I  had  anticipated,  his  own  irretrievable  ruin 
and  the  lifelong  misery  of  his  poor  wife. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  morning  he  was  called  into 
the  private  office  of  the  senior  partner  (with  the  two 
detectives  concealed  in  an  inner  apartment),  and  there 
accused  of  the  crime.  It  was  rather  indiscreet  of  my 
father  to  tell  Carlwood  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  me 
the  forgeries  might  have  gone  undiscovered,  for  the  man 
turned  to  me,  and  with  his  handcuffed  hands  pointed  at 
me — the  detectives  had  been  called  in — he  gave  vent  to  the 
most  frightful  and  bitter  curses  that  ever  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  a  human  being.  As  he  was  being  almost  dragged 
from  the  office  he  hissed  between  his  clenched  teeth,  with 
dilating  nostrils,  flashing  eyes,  and  lips  white  with  fury — 

“  Curse  you !  If  it’s  fifty  years  to  come,  I’ll  be  revenged 
— remember!” 

The  plea  of  insanity  which  was  set  up  for  his  defenc# 
at  the  trial  failed  to  assist  him  in  the  least,  for  the  every¬ 
day  actions  of  the  man  were  always  those  of  a  rational 
being;  he  had  dipped  largely  into  speculation,  and  had 
ruined  himself  by  gambling,  having  lost  all  his  own 
money  and  that  which  he  had  misappropriated.  After 
a  recommendation  to  mercy,  he  was  sentenced  to  five 
years’  penal  servitude.  Six  months  after  we  learned  that 
he  had  in  reality  gone  mad,  and  was  for  the  second  time 
in  his  life  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  After  this  I  did 
not  care  to  make  any  inquiries  respecting  the  gloomy 
affair,  and  nothing  was  afterwards  communicated  to  me 
about  him.  Five  years  quickly  passed  away  to  me. 

#  *  #  #  # 

To  be  assembled  round  a  blazing  fire  on  Christmas 
Eve,  when  the  faces  of  all  that  are  near  and  dear  to  you 
are  smiling  with  happiness  and  glee,  is  one  of  the  most 
joyful  periods  in  everybody’s  existence. 

I  was  at  one  of  these  pleasant  gatherings,  given  at 
my  uncle’s  house  in  London,  having  travelled  from  Ire¬ 
land  to  be  present  on  that  festive  occasion. 
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Relations,  rich  and  poor,  from  fat  and  near,  were 
present,  and  the  ruddy  glow  of  a  glaring  fire  shed  its 
rich  reflection  on  the  merry  faces  of  the  guests  jokes, 
practical  and  otherwise,  were  circulating  freely,  when 
an  ominous  tap  at  the  door  arrested  for  a  few  moments 
the  mirth  of  all  present.  A  servant  entered  with  a  tele¬ 
gram  for  Charles  Dashley  (myself).  I  opened  the  tele¬ 
gram,  while  the  eyes  of  all  present  were  fixed  upon  mine, 
and  before  I  had  read  it  through  it  must  have  been  palpable 
to  all  of  them,  from  the  change  in  my  countenance,  that 
it  contained  bad  news.  It  contained  the  worst  of  news, 
the  character  of  which  overwhelmed  me  with  pain  and 
sorrow.  It  ran  thus : — 

“Your  father  has  had  an  attack  of  paralysis — theworst 
is  feared.  Come  home  instantly.” 

I  handed  the  paper  to  my  uncle  and  looked  at  my 
watch.  It  was  half-past  ten,  I  knew  that  the  night  mail 
left  Euston  at  a  quarter-past  eleven,  and  hurriedly  leaving 
the  room,  rushed  to  my  own  apartment  to  pack  a  few 
things  in  a  portmanteau,  having  on  my  way  requested 
the  servant  to  fetch  a  hansom.  My  uncle  followed  me 
to  my  room,  and  endeavoured  to  console  me  as  much  as 
he  could,  while  assisting  me  to  expedite  my  departure, 
for  he  knew  as  well,  or  even  better  than  myself,  that  this 
was  the  third  attack  my  father  had  had  during  the  year, 
and  it  was  uppermost  in  both  of  our  minds,  though 
neither  said  anything,  that  it  was  almost  a  positive  cer¬ 
tainty  this  one  would  prove  latal. 

To  bid  a  hurried  farewell  to  my  fellow-guests,  and, 
above  all,  to  one  who  was,  next  to  my  father,  the  dearest 
one  on  earth,  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and  in  a 
few  more  seconds  I  was  in  the  cab  tearing  over  the  stones 
to  Euston-square.  I  had  a  good  half-hour’s  ride  before 
me,  but  fortunately  reached  the  station  in  time  to  get 
my  ticket,  seat  myself  in  a  first-class  carriage,  and  then 
with  a  puff  and  a  whistle  was  whirled  away  through 
the  night  homewards. 

It  is  only  those  who  have  been  suddenly  called  from 
enjoyment  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  a  relative  or  friend, 
and  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  a  journey  to  reach 
their  side — it  is  only  those  who  can  imagine  my  feelings 
as  the  train  dashed  onwards.  It  was  almost  beyond  hope 
to  imagine  my  father  would  ever  recover,  and  the  sole 
engrossing  thought  that  occupied  my  mind  was  whether 
I  should  reach  his  side  in  time  to  see  him  alive ;  it  would 
be  many  hours  before  I  could  get  there,  and  I  paced  the 
carriage  backwards  and  forwards,  filled  with  the  most 
dismal  forebodings.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  into 
the  almost  impenetrable  darkness,  for  a  fog  was  arising. 
We  tore  rapidly  along,  and  it  was  a  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  me  to  know  that  I  was  in  an  express  train,  and 
was  being  carried  as  quickly  as  possible  to  my  father’s 
side,  where  I  felt  assured  that  a  very  sad  scene  awaited 
me.  I  pictured  to  myself  my  father  lying  in  his  bed, 
sick  unto  death.  I  saw  him  in  my  then  fevered  imagi¬ 
nation  gasping  for  breath.  I  thought  he  was  calling  for 
me,  and  that  my  brothers  and  sisters  were  gazing  upon 
him  with  hopeless  and  careworn  faces. 

I  tried  to  read,  but  it  was  impossible ;  I  walked  up 
and  down,  backwards  and  forwards,  for  a  long,  long 
time.  I  lowered  one  of  the  windows,  and  in  spite  of 
the  cutting  wind,  endeavoured  to  distract  my  thoughts 


by  vainly  attempting  to  discover  what  part  of  the  country 
we  were  travelling  through. 

A  slight  relief  from  the  dull  morbid  feeling  into  which 
I  had  worked  myself  occurred  when  the  train  stopped 
at  the  first  junction.  Of  course  I  alighted,  and  took  some 
refreshment.  There  were  scarcely  a  dozen  passengers 
besides  myself,  for  who,  unless  he  were  positively  com¬ 
pelled,  would  be  travelling  on  such  a  night,  and  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  too .?  I  remember  now  at  this  length  of  time 
that  as  I  was  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  raised  my  eyes 
to  survey  the  other  occupants  of  the  room,  and  there  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  refreshment-bar  I  observed  a 
man  in  the  act  of  drinking  from  a  glass,  with  his  eye 
steadily  fixed  upon  mine.  It  struck  me  then  at  that  very 
moment  that  I  had  seen  him  before,  but  the  thought  left 
my  mind  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  entered  it,  and  I  returned 
to  my  carriage  and  my  own  dismal  thoughts  again. 

As  we  started,  it  w'as  a  relief  to  me  to  think  that  each 
revolution  of  the  carriage-wheels  was  lessening  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  myself  and  the  one  I  loved  so  well,  and 
whom  I  feared  I  was  going  to  lose. 

I  resolved  to  endeavour  to  sleep,  so  coiling  myself  up 
in  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  having  wrapped  myself  in  a 
rug  with  my  back  to  the  engine,  I  then,  with  my  mind 
filled  with  thoughts  of  my  father,  whose  face  was  ever 
before  me,  closed  my  eyes. 

I  slowly  fell  into  a  doze,  and  in  that  semi-conscious 
state,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  I  dreamt,  or  rather 
thought,  of  my  father,  and  from  him  my  mind  gradually 
wandered  back  some  years  to  Hugh  Carlwood,  and  his 
threat  of  revenge  came  sounding  in  my  ears  once  more. 
That  thought  had  no  sooner  flashed  over  my  mind  than 
I  fancied  I  saw  rise  up  from  outside  the  carriage-door 
nearest  to  me  a  face — the  face  of  the  man  I  had  seen  a 
short  time  before  in  the  refreshment-room.  I  thought 
it  peered  with  half-closed  eyes  eagerly  into  the  carriage 
at  me.  I  awoke  with  a  start,  and  a  sudden  exclamation 
of  fear — or  what  you  like — burst  from  me.  Quickly 
lowering  the  window,  I  looked  out  on  my  right  an3  left, 
but  could  see  nothing :  the  fog  prevented  me  from  seeing 
with  anything  like  certainty  even  a  yard  in  front  of  me. 
I  closed  the  window  considerably  startled,  and  of  course 
Impressed  with  the  idea  that  I  had  been  dreaming.  I  was 
cold  and  shivering,  so  I  traversed  the  carriage,  while  sad 
thoughts  of  my  father  soon  took  the  place  of  those  of  the 
unpleasant  face  at  the  window.  Again  I  essayed  to  sleep, 
and  again  I  dreamt,  or  at  least  thought  so,  as  we  tore 
along.  The  doors,  which  were  in  bad  repair,  were  shaking 
and  rattling,  and  once  again  I  saw,  half  dreamily  and 
consciously,  the  face  again  rise  from  the  other  side  of 
the  woodwork  of  the  door,  slowly  and  cautiously,  and 
again  peer  through  the  window  at  me.  Slowly  I  saw 
the  figure — it  was  the  form  of  the  man  I  had  seen  at 
the  refreshment-bar — raise  itself  up,  and  apparently 
holding  on  by  his  right  hand  to  some  projection  from 
the  next  carriage,  he  opened  my  door  and  stepped 
in.  He  left  the  door  open,  and  seated  himself  opposite 
to  me.  I  was  asleep,  and  yet  not  asleep — in  that  state  of 
somnolence  when  you  imagine  you  are  dreaming,  when 
in  reality  you  are  not.  The  man  stood  over  me,  and  I 
saw  him  raise  his  fist  in  the  act  of  dealing  me  a  blow  in 
the  face.  This  roused  me.  I  started  up,  and  received 
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the  blow  on  my  shoulder.  The  man  was  there  !  It  was 
no  dream.  A  fearful  struggle  ensued.  He  caught  me 
with  both  his  arms  round  the  waist,  and  hissed  into  my 
ears — “  Hugh  Carlwood  !  it’s  me  !”  He  dashed  me 
against  the  cushions  of  the  carriage,  which  fortunately  did 
me  little  harm,  and  then  encircled  his  fingers  round  my 
throat.  He  would  inevitably  have  strangled  me,  had  I 
not  with  superhuman  effort  forced  his  hand  upwards,  then 
standing  up  and  throwing  my  whole  strength  into  one 
blow,  sent  him  staggering  against  the  closed  door,  shiver¬ 
ing  the  glass  to  atoms.  With  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
the  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  he  was  mad.  I  could 
see  it  in  his  face,  and  felt  convinced  in  the  end  he  would 
conquer  me.  Feeling  assured  it  was  my  only  chance, 
with  my  father’s  name  upon  my  lips,  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  leaped  from  the  train. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  where  I  should  fall,  and  it  was  a  providential  circum¬ 
stance  that  I  did  not  lose  my  life.  I  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  had  fiillen  in  a  field  the  grass  of  which 
was  fortunately  very  damp  and  soft.  I  was  partially 
stunned,  but  distinctly  remember  watching  the  glare  of 
the  retreating  red  lamps  of  the  train,  as  well  as  the  fog 
would  permit  me,  until  they  disappeared  in'  the  dark¬ 
ness.  With  one  despairing  thought  of  my  father  my 
senses  left  me,  and  I  sank  back  on  the  grass  with  my 
face  upturned  to  the  sky,  completely  exhausted. 

How  long  I  lay  there  I  know  not ;  but  when  I  awoke 
it  was  still  dark,  the  fog  had  entirely  disappeared,  and 
in  the  distance  I  imagined  I  could  see  some  lights,  as 
of  a  station.  I  arose  to  my  feet,  and,  with  my  head 
reeling,  walked  on  towards  the  lights ;  a  smarting 
pain  in  my  forehead  caused  me  to  involuntarily  place 
my  hand  on  the  part  from  which  it  proceeded — I  must 
have  struck  my  head  on  a  stone,  for  it  was  clammy 
and  wet  with  blood.  I  still  walked  slowly  forward, 
thinking  if  ever  I  should  reach  my  father’s  side,  and 
when  I  had  travelled  about  half  the  distance  to  the 
station  (for  such  I  afterwards  found  it  to  be)  I  stumbled 
over  something  in  my  path,  and  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground.  Scrambling  to  my  feet  I  found  I  was  on  a 
bridge ;  I  examined  the  cause  of  my  fall,  and  was 
horror-stricken  to  find  it  was  the  apparently  inanimate 
form  of  a  human  being.  While  I  was  hastily  trying  to 
recognise  the  features,  a  sudden  presentiment  seemed  to 
fill  me  with  the  thought  that  it  was  the  body  of  my  at¬ 
tempted  murderer.  I  waited  not  for  confirmation  of 
my  terrible  idea,  but  walked  on  as  quickly  as  I  could 
till  I  reached  the  station.  I  clambered  on  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  told  a  porter  that  a 
man  was  lying  by  the  side  of  the  line  some  quarter  of  a 
mile  towards  London,  and  who  I  thought  had  fallen 
from  a  train.  He  endeavoured  to  detain  me  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  ;  but  I  entreated  him  to  direct  me  to  the 
nearest  place  where  I  could  get  a  bed,  and  told  him  if 
he  called  on  me  in  the  morning  he  would  find  me  there, 
when  he  should  have  all  the  information  he  desired. 
He  pointed  out  an  hotel  some  fifty  yards  distant,  where 
I  quickly  went,  and,  hiding  my  wounded  head  with  my 


hand,  told  the  night  porter  I  was  unwell,  was  shown 
into  a  bedroom,  and,  hastily  closing  the  door,  I  fell 
upon  the  bed  and  endeavoured  to  sleep. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight.  I  washed  the 
blood  from  my  head  and  face,  and  rang  the  bell.  I 
was  too  full  of  the  thoughts  of  my  father  to  satisfy  the 
landlord,  who  answered  the  summons,  with  any  expla¬ 
nation  of  my  strange  arrival.  I  soon  learned  from  him, 
however,  that  shortly  after  I  had  arrived  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night  a  gentleman  had  been  carried  in,  who  had 
fallen  from  a  train  upon  the  line,  and  was,  he  feared, 
now  dying. 

At  my  own  request  I  was  immediately  shown  to  his 
apartment,  and  there,  stretched  upon  a  bed  with  a 
fearful  wound  in  the  temple,  was — Hugh  Carlwood. 

I  sat  and  watched  him  for  two  long  hours,  during 
which  time  he  was  perfectly  quiet  but  insensible.  I 
occupied  myself  by  telling  the  medical  man  who  had 
been  called  in  to  attend  him  how  his  patient  had  at¬ 
tempted  my  life.  He  scarcely  believed  me,  but  I  waited 
patiently  (there  was  no  train  to  Ireland  till  night),  and  I 
was  at  length  rewarded  by  Carlwood  awakening  from 
his  torpor.  I  spoke  to  him,  and,  in  a  transient  gleam 
of  consciousness  which  preceded  his  death,  I  learned 
from  his  own  lips  that  which  caused  me  mingled 
horror,  surprise,  and  joy.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
escaped  from  the  lunatic  asylum  in  which  he  had  been 
confined,  and  had  journeyed  to  Ireland  (how  he  did  it 
I  know  not),  determined  to  seek  me  out.  He  arrived 
there  just  after  I  had  left  for  London,  whither  he  followed 
me  ;  that  there  he  had  sent  me  a  false  telegram— I  took 
the  document  from  my  pocket  when  he  told  me  this, 
and  examined  it ;  it  bore  no  official  stamp  (this  had 
hitherto  escaped  my  notice) — and  had  followed  me  to 
the  railway  station.  The  rest  I  knew,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  he  had  leaped  from  the  train  after  me,  and  had 
fallen  against  the  brickwork  of  a  bridge. 

With  his  dying  breath  he  implored  my  forgiveness, 
telling  me  that  he  was  half-mad  at  the  time.  What 
words  of  comfort  were  at  my  command  I  readily  gave 
him,  and  with  his  hand  in  mine  he  breathed  his  last. 

Having  given  the  necessary  instructions  for  his  burial, 
I  was  travelling  back  to  London  by  the  next  train,  and 
on  Christmas  Day,  round  a  fire  which  seemed  to  outdo 
in  brightness  the  one  on  the  yesterday,  I  told  my  tale, 
with  a  loving  hand  in  mine  and  with  a  most  welcome 
letter  from  my  father  before  me,  assuring  me  of  his 
good  health. 

I  learned  some  days  afterwards  that  a  dagger  had 
been  picked  up  on  the  railway  line  over  which  I  had 
passed,  which  I  concluded  must  have  been  dropped 
by  Carlwood  in  his  endeavours  to  get  from  his  carriage 
to  mine.  I  should  probably  never  have  lived  to  tell 
this  story,  had  he,  in  his  then  condition,  retained  posses¬ 
sion  of  it.  As  it  was,  that  ill-fated  man,  whom  I  pitied 
from  my  very  soul,  could  scarcely  have  thought  that 
his  attempt  on  my  life  would  be  the  very  means  of  his 
losing  his  own. 

C.  C.  A. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  LACE. 

BY  A  POINT  d’aLEN90N. 


ONE  fine  morning  last  spring,  while  hunting  after 
old  books  in  a  curiosity-shop,  I  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  very  respectable  old  person,  who  furnished  me 
with  some  curious  details  about  lace-making,  of  which 
I  was  pieviously  totally  ignorant,  and  which,  perhaps, 
some  of  my  readers  will  not  regret  learning.  This 
original  personage  is  simply  a  lace  cuff,  as  yellow  from 
age  as  a  bit  of  parchment  of  the  1  Ith  century,  still 
rumpled  and  partly  torn  as  if  it  had  been  concerned  in 
some  serious  encounter. 

While  searching  among  some  old  curiosities  of  carved 
chests,  china,  jewellery,  and  Bohemian  glass,  which 
have  lately  become  fashionable  again,  I  opened  a  small 
ebony  box  inlaid  with  arabesques  in  gold  and  mother- 
of-pearl.  Its  interior  attracted  my  attention  -,  it  was 
lined  with  rosewood,  and  had  a  scent  which  seemed  to 
date  back  to  the  times  of  Louis  XV.  There  was  an 
anachronism  of  three  centuries  between  the  rosewood 
lining  and  the  inlaid  box  itself. 

“  This  box  has  a  false  bottom,  or  some  secret  drawer,” 
said  I  to  the  curiosity-dealer,  as  I  tapped  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  box. 

“  I  don’t  think  so,  sir,”  said  he  carelessly. 

Just  then  I  happened  to  press  some  hidden  spring, 
and  the  secret  drawer  flew  open,  to  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  dealer.  It  contained  a  bundle  of  letters  tied 
together  by  a  faded  blue  ribbon,  a  lock  of  auburn  hair 
stitFened  by  the  lapse  of  time,  a  small  enamelled  key, 
and  the  lace  cuff  I  mentioned  before. 

I  leave  you  to  guess  how  my  curiosity  was  suddenly 
excited ;  I  already  traced  out  a  whole  drama  in  my 
mind.  I  did  not  buy  the  box,  seeing  its  price  was  five 
hundred  francs  ;  but  the  dealer,  in  return  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  I  had  made,  allowed  me  to  buy  the  cuff,  on 
condition  that  I  should  have  the  letters,  the  key,  and 
the  lock  of  hair  thrown  into  the  bargain. 

Those  only  who  delight  in  disturbing  the  ashes  of  the 
past  can  comprehend  with  what  joy  I  carried  home  these 
relics  of  a  bygone  age,  these  forgotten  remains,  from 
which  I  might  perhaps  surprise  the  emotions  of  hearts 
long  since  chilled  in  death.  A  miser  gloating  over  his 
wealth,  a  lover  grasping  in  his  trembling  hand  the  note 
stealthily  put  into  it  by  the  woman  he  loves,  arc  not 
more  mysterious  in  their  conduct  than  I  was  in  unfold¬ 
ing  my  little  treasure,  and  in  reading  these  letters  which 
I  had  acquired  in  such  a  singular  manner.  Nor  was  I 
deceived.  They  contained  a  whole  history  of  love  and 
tears,  the  thread  of  which  it  was  easy  to  follow 
through  these  fragments  of  a  correspondence  which  the 
hand  of  affection  had  so  carefully  preserved.  The 
chief  peisonages  in  this  story,  referred  to  under  familiar 
names,  had  evidently  played  a  great  part  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  society  during  the  reign  of  lx>uis  XV.  The 
hair,  the  little  key,  the  letters,  and  the  faded  blue 
ribbon  which  tied  them  together,  even  the  bit  of  lace 
itself,  the  rent  in  which  was  probably  connected  with 


some  tender  souvenir,  were  the  pledges  and  the  silent  wit¬ 
nesses  of  some  deep  and  ardent  passion.  Silent  ?  No ! 

While  reading  these  letters,  written  in  a  firm  and 
manly  but  delicately  small  hand,  I  suddenly  heard  a 
long-drawn  sigh.  I  looked  up  in  astonishment,  and  I 
saw  the  lace  cuff  stretch  itself  out  like  a  person  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  same  position. 

I  spoke  to  it,  and  it  answered  me  gracefully  and 
readily  ;  but  I  must  say,  to  the  credit  of  lace  in  general, 
and  of  this  in  particular,  it  obstinately  refused  to  answer 
any  of  my  questions  relating  to  the  adventure  in  which 
it  had  so  evidently  been  concerned.  I  pressed  it  at  least 
to  tell  me  the  family  names  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
had  belonged,  and  of  the  lady  who  had  so  carefully 
treasured  it  up. 

“  Why,  sir,”  said  the  cuff  in  a  clear  and  penetrating 
tone  of  voice,  “  do  you  not  know  that  discretion  is  our 
first,  and  perhaps  our  only  virtue  ?  In  what  state  would 
the  world  soon  be  if  lace  betrayed  all  the  mysteries  and 
love  affairs  in  which  it  is  so  often  implicated  ?  Society 
would  be  shaken  to  its  foundations,  as  men  say  in  their 
political  cant.  No,  these  secrets  are  too  terrible  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  in  their  repose,  even  now  ;  but  if  you  like  I  can 
tell  you  something  about  myself,  and  I  assure  you  my 
story  is  not  without  interest.” 

“  I  shall  be  too  glad  to  listen  to  you,”  said  I,  hoping 
it  would  soon  forget  the  restraint  it  had  imposed  on 
itself.  “  Speak,  though  I  confess  I  do  not  see  what 
there  can  be  very  interesting  in  the  origin  and  the  destiny 
of  a  poor  little  lace  cuff.” 

“You  do  but  betray  your  ignorance,”  promptly 
replied  the  cuff.  “  I  should  recommend  you  to  speak 
of  lace  in  a  more  respectful  manner.  You  know  Vol¬ 
taire,  who  was  no  fool,  has  said  somewhere  that  the 
forbidden  fruit  was  so  irresistible  to  the  mother  of  us 
all  because  it  probably  contained  a  piece  of  lace.  He 
wished  in  this  manner  to  explain  our  irresistible  influence 
on  the  female  sex,  but  the  fact  is  we  do  not  date  so  far 
back. 

“  Lace  is  something  more  than  the  perfection  of  industry, 
it  is  the  symbol  of  civilisation  in  which  women  are  in¬ 
vited  to  play  an  important  part.  Our  fragile  and  delicate 
texture  would  be  impossible  among  coarse  manners  and 
brutal  habits.  The  day  that  women  began  to  wear 
lace — lace,  which  alike  softens  and  heightens  their 
beauty — that  day  they  exacted  from  men  a  respect  they 
had  never  before  obtained.  You  see  now  how  many 
generations  were  necessary  for  industry  to  carry  off 
such  a  triumph  as  that. 

“  It  was  a  shepherdess,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  a 
peasant  woman  of  Alsace  who  made  the  first  imperfect 
attempt  at  lace-making.  She  had  noticed  certain  leaves 
which,  in  winter,  preserve  their  fibres  while  losing  the 
softer  tissue — as  you  know,  nothing  is  more  graceful 
than  their  natural  cut-out  work.  The  peasant  who 
passed  her  day  in  twirling  her  distaff  thought  she  would 
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spin  her  flax  as  fine  as  possible  she  then  plaited  it,  and 
arranged  the  thread  in  such  an  original  manner  that  at 
last  she  made  a  piece  of  lace,  of  which  she  made  a  cap 
for  her  child.  This  little  bit  of  maternal  coquetry  has 
made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  dress,  and  perhaps 
the  destiny,  of  women.  This  cap  became  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country  for  many  miles  round.  A 
Venetian  trader  passing  by  offered  to  buy  the  cap,  ob¬ 
tained  some  instructions  from  the  woman  as  to  how  she 
made  it,  and  went  his  way.  Passing  through  the  Low 
Countries,  he  told  several  persons  of  his  curious  god¬ 
send,  and  while 'the  trader  benefited  Venice  by  his 
discovery  of  a  French  art,  Belgium  created  for  herself 
an  industry,  the  only  one  which  has  given  a  reputation 
of  any  sort  to  the  cities  where  it  flourishes  still.  In  a 
very  short  time  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  laces  of 
Venice,  Valenciennes,  and  Mechlin.  "What  a  rage  it 
became !  Chateaux,  and  indeed  many  other  properties, 
were  disposed  of  for  the  sake  of  a  lace  headdress  or  a 
lace  flounce.  But  it  was  humiliating  to  the  national 
vanity  to  be  compelled  to  apply  to  the  foreigner  for  these 
charming  and  delicate  productions,  which  had  become 
so  prodigiously  the  fashion. 

“  Louis  XIV.,  who  hated  to  be  dependent  on  strangers, 
and  also  perhaps  stimulated  by  the  coquettish  demands 
of  his  mistresses,  sent  for  Colbert  one  day,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  wish  to  sec  the  manufacture  of  lace  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  kingdom.  A  diplomatic  agent  was 
immediately  sent  to  Venice,  who  induced  about  thirty 
workpeople  in  the  trade  to  settle  in  France.  About  the 
same  time  a  young  gentleman,  the  Count  de  Marsan, 
solicited  a  patent  for  his  nurse,  Madame  Dumont,  who, 
aided  by  her  four  daughters,  had  started  a  flourishing 
lace  manufactory  at  Brussels.  Madame  Dumont,  pressed 
by  the  young  count,  determined  to  remove  her  estab¬ 
lishment  to  Paris.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the 
great  ladies  of  the  court  patronised  the  new  establish¬ 
ment,  which  was  situated  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine. 
It  received  the  name  of  the  Royal  Lace  Manufactory, 
and  had  a  guard  of  soldiers  attached  to  it.  Lacemaking 
was  esteemed  a  noble  employment,  and  in  a  short  time 
Madame  Dumont  had  about  two  hundred  young  ladies, 
the  most  of  whom  belonged  to  aristocratic  families  more 
or  less  ruined,  working  under  her  direction. 

“  The  work  they  produced  was  so  perfect  that  it  very 
soon  eclipsed  Venice  point,  which  had  been  hitherto 
unrivalled.  The  skilfulness  of  the  French  workpeople 
did  wonders,  and  the  national  vanity  was  flattered.  But 
Colbert  did  not  stop  there ;  by  letters  patent,  dated 
August  5,  1675,  he  authorised  Madame  Gilbert,  of 
Alen9on,  with  the  help  of  an  advance  of  150,000 
livres,  to  establish  a  lace  factory  in  that  town,  the 
success  of  which  he  further  secured  by  other  letters, 
dated  16H4,  forbidding  the  importation  of  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  Flanders  lace.” 

I  was  confounded  at  the  historical  information  dis¬ 
played  by  this  morsel  of  lace,  which  was  to  me  in 
some  degree  humiliating.  However,  I  plucked  up  cou¬ 
rage.  I  took  it  in  my  hand  and  examined  the  extreme 
fineness  of  its  texture  and  the  elegance  of  its  design. 

“  I  would  not  mind  betting,”  said  the  cufF,  “  that  at 
first  sight  you  could  not  tell  my  origin.  Am  I  English 


or  French,  am  I  Venice  point,  or  Mechlin,  or  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace — tell  me  ?” 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  my  ignorance. 

“  You  are  much  to  blame,”  replied  the  cuff,  with  a 
sigh.  “  That  you  should  be  unacquainted  witfi  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  production  which  has  such  a  large  place  in 
industry  and  in  female  progression,  I  can  understand, 
but  that  you  should  be  unable  to  distinguish  between 
English  point  and  Valenciennes  at  a  time  when  men  can 
arrive  at  nothing,  not  even  the  French  Academy,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  women,  is  simply  unpardonable. 

“  Such  as  you  see  me  now,  I  am  French,  and  more¬ 
over  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  work  ever  made  by  that 
Madame  Gilbert  of  whom  I  but  just  now  spoke.  In 
days  gone  by  I  was  all  the  rage,  I  was  a  piece  of  splen¬ 
did  point  d’Alen^on,  I  was  purchased  by  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  court  duchesses,  and  adorned  the 
front  of  her  dress.  When  men  adopted  the  fashion  of 
wearing  lace  my  young  mistress  parted  with  me,  con¬ 
verted  me  into  cuff's,  and  gave  me  as  a  love-token  to 
M.  de  Richelieu,  whom  she  had  honoured  with  her 
preference.  Fashion,  unfortunately,  has  since  then  de¬ 
throned  Alen5on  lace,  and  in  doing  so  has  shown  neither 
its  intelligence  nor  its  patriotism.  Are  you  aware  that 
the  thread  of  which  I  am  made  is  thread  fine  enough 
to  make  Arachne  jealous,  has  cost  q,coo  francs  the  pound 
weight  ?  Do  you  know  what  skill  and  what  efforts  have 
been  required  to  design  and  perfect  this  piece  of  work 
in  all  its  varied  details  ?  And  here  is  the  secret  of  my 
misfortunes.  I  was  so  frightfully  expensive  that  only 
the  wealthiest  could  become  my  purchasers ;  many 
tolerable  imitations  were  circulated,  but  only  calculated 
to  deceive  inexperienced  eyes  like  yours.  In  my  time 
some  common  laces  were  invented,  to  which  they  gave 
the  vulgar  name  of  ‘  gueuses’  (beggars) ;  the  name  was 
death  to  the  invention  ;  the  ‘  gueuses’  soon  disappeared. 
Lace,  the  use  of  which  was  formerly  confined  to  the 
richer  classes,  is  now  more  or  less  worn  by  nearly  all 
women,  and  so  much  the  better.  Lace  is  an  undeniable 
sign  of  progress.  There  are  now  at  Caen,  Bayeux,  and 
Lille  most  important  manufactories,  contributing  to 
Spanish,  Havanna,  Mexican,  and  American  luxury.  I 
make  no  mention  of  the  Honfleur,  Dieppe,  Arras,  Puy, 
Armentieres,  and  Bailleul  productions,  as  well  as  others, 
because  those  places  only  make  lace  of  a  common  de¬ 
scription,  or  imitation  Valenciennes.  In  the  name  of 
truth  I  protest  against  all  that  is  spurious,  I  do  not  like 
it,  and  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  protesting  against  it, 
for  if  ever  the  world  relapses  into  barbarism,  it  will  be 
by  a  road  carpeted  with  cotton  lace. 

“  I  admire  blonde  lace  a  thousand  times  more  ;  it  was 
for  a  moment  a  formidable  rival,  which  the  tide  of  fashion 
has  just  now  swept  away,  but  at  its  flow  may  bring  it 
back  again.  But  talking  of  blonde  to  you  is  like  dis¬ 
cussing  colours  with  a  blind  man.  Have  you  any  idea 
what  blonde  is  ?  Are  you  aware  that  the  departments  of 
Calvados  and  I^  Manche  have  employed  for  a  long  time 
more  than  150,000  workmen  in  its  production,  and  that 
its  value  rose  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  of  francs 
a  year?  Yes,  I,  a  thoroughbred  piece  of  lace,  thread 
lace,  the  queen  of  all  lace,  I  regret  the  fall  of  blonde,  I 
mourn  over  that  original  and  inimitable  lace,  which  was 
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at  least  not  spurious,  and  which  lent  a  charm  and  soft¬ 
ness  to  the  prettiest  faces ;  but  imitation  lace  is  only 
poverty,  only  vice !” 

I  did  my  best  to  soothe  the  susceptibilities  of  my  irri¬ 
tated  acquaintance,  but  I  was  quite  astonished  at  the 


temper  this  little  bit  of  lace  displayed.  I  thanked  it,  and 
considerately  locked  it  up  in  the  same  drawer  which  con¬ 
tained  its  old  comrades  in  misfortune,  the  bundle  of 
letters,  the  blue  ribbon,  the  little  enamelled  key,  and  the 
lock  of  auburn  hair. 


BRIDAL  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  GERMANS. 


There  still  exists,  even  at  this  time,  when  imagination 
has  been  dethroned  by  cheerless  reality,  and  form 
and  fashion  have  utterly  banished  romance  from  the 
circle  of  domestic  happiness,  a  charm  interwoven  with 
the  nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  Germans  which  preserves 
the  warm  and  social  emotions  of  the  heart  in  their 
primitive  brightness  and  purity. 

When  a  young  girl  is  once  betrothed,  were  the 
Hindoo  tali  (whose  bond  death  only  can  dissolve) 
around  her  neck,  she  could  not  feel  herself  more  irre¬ 
vocably  joined  to  him  whom  her  plighted  faith  has 
blessed.  She  is,  therefore,  moved  by  no  calculating 
motives  for  concealment ;  she  is  not  coquette  enough 
to  court  the  attentions  of  other  men,  whom  her  unac¬ 
knowledged  vows  might  mislead  ;  and  a  faithless  lover, 
a  jilted  lady,  and  a  broken  engagement,  arc  phenomena 
in  her  land  too  rarely  heard  of  to  be  dreaded.  Thus 
she  does  not  blush  to  proclaim  to  the  world  her 

"  Pure,  open,  prosperous  love, 

Tlmt,  pledged  on  earth  and  scaled  above. 

Grows  in  the  world’s  approving  eyes. 

In  friendship’s  smile,  and  home’s  caress. 

Collecting  all  the  heart’s  sweet  ties 
Into  one  knot  of  happiness.” 

Her  acquaintances  are  soon  made  partakers  of  her 
happiness.  From  this  hour  to  that  of  her  marriage  she 
is  called  “  bride  ”  (resigning  the  name  the  instant  she 
becomes  a  wife),  and  regarded  as  a  being  on  whom 
every  testimony  of  affection  and  every  kindness  of 
friendship  is  to  be  lavished.  Her  friends  and  connec¬ 
tions  select  her  as  the  queen  of  their  fetes ;  and  at  the 
dinner  parties  daily  given  in  her  honour,  the  seats  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  grace  the  head  of  the  festive 
board.  Their  plates  are  wreathed  with  garlands  of 
natural  flowers,  and  bouquets  of  the  most  exquisite  buds 
and  blossoms  bloom  in  vases  beside  them.  The  first 
health  proposed  is  the  bride’s,  often  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  and  beautiful  address  to  the  happy  pair.  It  is  usual 
for  the  bridegroom  to  express  his  thanks  in  an  answer. 

A  week  before  the  nuptials  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  the  bride  invites  her  young  companions  to  a  festival, 
called  “  The  Binding  of  the  Myrtle  Wreath.”  On  this 
occasion  no  married  person  is  admitted. 

The  myrtle  wreath  which  is  to  mingle  with  the 
tresses  of  the  bride  at  her  nuptials  is  woven  by  the 
hands  of  young  maidens,  and  the  gentlemen  are  excluded 
from  their  presence  until  this  ceremony  is  completed  ;  the 
evening  is  divided  between  dancing  and  amusing  games. 

When  the  bridal  morning  arrives,  bright-coloured 
flags  float  gaily  from  the  windows  of  the  bridegroom’s 
friends  and  business  acquaintances,  and  a  profusion  of 
cadeaux,  flowers,  and  poetry  is  showered  in  upon  the 
bride.  At  the  altar  her  brow  is  encircled  by  the  myrtle 
wreath,  whose  binding  she  witnessed  a  few  days  pre¬ 


vious,  the  emblem  of  that  everlasting  faith  and  constancy 
implanted  in  her  heart.  During  the  evening  there  is 
always  a  sportive  attempt  to  pluck  the  leaves  of  her 
garland,  over  which,  to  prevent  these  depredations,  the 
bridegroom  becomes  guardian,  and  his  hand  alone,  when 
her  friends  withdraw,  removes  the  wreath  from  her 
brow.  A  serenade  beneath  their  windows  closes  the 
ceremonies,  and  though 

“  Wlien  the  young  bride  goes  from  her  father’s  hall. 

She  goes  unto  love  yet  untried  and  new. 

She  parts  from  the  love  which  hath  still  been  true,” 

she  seldom,  in  that  happy  clime,  parts  to  weep  over 
changed  affections  and  unrealised  hopes. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  day  of  their  union,  should 
both  parties  be  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  together  that 
advanced  period,  another  festival  celebrates  the  virtues, 
of  the  wife,  who  again  receives  gifts,  and  tokens  of 
affection,  and  congratulatory  poems  (some  I  have  seen 
printed  on  satin)  from  her  friends.  Seated  on  a  chair 
of  state,  at  an  appointed  hour,  her  two  youngest  children 
(if  she  have  any)  approach  her,  bearing  a  basket,  heaped 
with  newly-gathered  flowers,  among  the  leaves  of  which 
glitters  a  silver  crown.  Presenting  their  beautiful  burden, 
they  recite  some  verses,  generally  composed  by  the  elder 
children.  The  father,  who  stands  by  her  side,  receives 
the  crown,  and  places  it  on  the  head  of  his  wife,  whose 
thoughts,  perhaps,  wander  back  to  the  eve  when  the 
myrtle  wreath  lay  freshly  there,  and  over  the  years  that 
have  since  fled,  which  start  up  one  by  one  before  her, 
while  she  asks  her  heart  if  it  has  been  as  true  and  as 
fond  as  it  vowed  to  be,  or  whether  there  is  not  yet 
some  evidence  unshown,  some  sacrifice  of  affection 
unoffered,  by  which  she  can  add  to  the  felicity  of  her 
husband  and  his  home. 

When  half  a  century  has  rolled  away,  and  the  bride 
of  fifty  years  ago  has  survived  to  be  the  beloved  wife  of 
half  a  Hundred  years  of  unchanging  affection,  an  event 
so  extraordinary,  and  so  unfrequently  witnessed,  is  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  “  golden  hochzeit,”  or  golden  wedding, 
at  which  a  crown  of  gold  is  presented  to  the  reverend 
matron.  A  clergyman,  addressing  the  aged  pair,  re¬ 
hearses  the  blessings  wHich  have  been  granted  to  them 
in  the  long  life  they  have  spent  together,  and  revives 
the  emotions  of  their  youth  in  the  remembrances  of  its 
bygone  pleasures. 

By  some  these  customs  would  be  esteemed  useless  or 
absurd,  but  when  we  reflect  that  they  cherish  and  keep 
fresh  the  kindliest  feelings  of  the  heart,  constrain  those 
who  are  honoured  by  them  to  review  their  past  lives, 
and  ask  themselves  whether  the  silver  and  the  golden 
crown — the  rewards  of  constancy  and  affection — have 
been  fairly  won,  we  may  rather  lament  that  these  cere¬ 
monies  should  be  confined  to  romantic  Germany  alone. 
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THE  GHOST  CLUD. 


SLOKUM-ON-TH E-SEA  is  a  small  seaport  town  on 
the  cast  coast  of  England.  It  is  a  clean,  tidy  little 
place,  bearing  a  high  moral  character,  and  a  good  name 
for  oysters,  which  delicate  bivalves  abound  on  its  shelving 
coast.  But,  like  many  people  who  are  highly  moral  and 
decorous,  Slokum-on-the-Sea  was  very  dull  and  slow. 
It  had  no  place  of  amusement,  no  esplanade,  no  pier — in 
fact,  there  was  nothing  for  a  visitor  to  see  or  do  in  the 
place.  The  very  tradesmen  seemed  to  open  their  shops 
merely  from  the  force  of  habit ;  at  about  nine  in  the 
morning  they  crept  silently  out  of  their  front  doors,  took 
down  the  shutters  in  a  disconsolate  manner,  and  then 
retired  to  rest  themselves  behind  their  counters,  confident 
of  not  being  disturbed  until  the  time  came  for  them  to 
complete  their  day’s  work  by  closing  the  shop.  Every¬ 
thing  in  Slokum-on-the-Sea  was  quiet,  and  bore  the  air 
of  being  “  done  up,’’  except  the  sea  and  the  weather, 
and  they,  jointly  and  severally,  often  made  a  tremendous 
hullabaloo. 

There  was  something  depressing  in  the  town — an  air 
of  faded  gentility,  a  kind  of  having  seen  better  days 
look  ;  grass  grew  in  the  back  streets,  and  sand  covered 
the  chief  one,  which  faced  the  sea ;  the  very  children 
seemed  sad  and  old-fashioned ;  lichens  grew  on  the  walls, 
and  mosses  grew  on  the  house-tops  ;  the  signboards  at 
the  different  little  ale-houses  were  faded  and  stained  by 
the  weather ;  broken  boats,  half-filled  with  water,  were 
lying  on  the  beach ;  rusty  anchors,  half-buried  in  the 
sand,  thrust  out  their  red  clasps,  over  which  at  nightfall 
many  a  pedestrian  has  fallen  ;  broken  nets,  smelling  of 
tan  and  stale  seaweed,  were  stretched  upon  cracked  oars 
and  boathooks.  Everything  seemed  to  have  a  ban  of 
misery  on  it,  a  hopeless  giving  up  to  despair. 

Nay,  not  everything ;  there  was  one  bright  little  ex¬ 
ception,  and  that  was  the  snug,  comfortable  little  inn 
called  the  Ship,  wherein  I  had  taken  up  my  lodgings. 
The  doors  of  the  little  hostelry  were  painted  and  polished 
the  same  as  the  doors  on  board  ship  ;  the  stairs,  devoid 
of  carpet,  were  covered  with  rough  zinc,  bordered  with 
brass  ;  the  very  banisters  were  formed  of  brass,  and  the 
rooms  were  so  like  cabins  that  when  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  the  wind  howling,  and  the  sea  roaring,  it  became 
almost  difficult  to  believe  that  one  was  not  on  board  ship 
far  out  on  the  ocean. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Slokum-on-the-Sea  was  a  dull, 
dreary  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  loved  not  com¬ 
pany.  But  as  the  Ship  Inn  differed  from  the  rest  of  the 
buildings  in  the  place,  so  my  worthy  landlord.  Jack  Gates, 
differed  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
He  was  a  jolly  little  fat  red-faced  man,  with  light  blue 
eyes,  a  bumble  nose,  good-humoured  mouth,  dark 
whiskers,  which  joined  each  other  under  his  double  chin, 
and  long,  straggly  hair.  Jack  had  lost  one  of  his  feet, 
and  wore  in  its  place  a  something  not  unlike  a  wooden 
bottle  turned  upside-down  ;  it  was  really  comical  to  see 
him  of  a  winter’s  evening  seated  opposite  the  bright  sea-coal 
fire,  with  both  legs  stretched  out,  as  careful  in  warming 


his  timber  toe  as  he  was  that  of  flesh  and  blood.  A 
long  clay  pipe  was  his  constant  companion,  neither  was 
he  to  be  frequently  seen  without  a  good  glass  of  stiff 
grog,  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  great  energy. 
Jack  Gates  hated  to  be  dull;  he  loved  to  spin  and  to 
hear  yarns,  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  gratify  his  taste 
at  Slokum-on-the-Sea,  therefore  my  presence  at  the  Ship 
was  hailed  with  delight  by  my  landlord ;  we  soon  became 
friends,  and  every  evening  we  discussed  a  good  bowl  of 
punch  together  in  the  chief  cabin. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  comfortable  evenings,  when 
the  sea-coal  fire  blazed  cheerily,  the  aroma  of  punch 
made  strong  and  sweet  pervaded  the  air,  and  the  light 
blue  smoke  curled  up  from  our  white  clay  pipes,  that 
Jack  Gates  related  to  me  this  yarn  (for  the  truth  of 
which  he  declared  himself  ready  to  take  any  oath),  and 
which  I  now  place  before  my  readers  in  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  words  that  my  host  used,  merely 
omitting  the  sea  phrases  as  being  neither  useful  nor  orna¬ 
mental,  and  certainly  not  vouching  for  the  truthfulness 
of  the  narrative. 

“  Well,  sir,  it’s  very  kind  of  you  to  wish  to  know 
the  history  of  a  poor  weather-beaten  old  sailor  like  me 
— very  kind,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  take  it  as  such. 
But  Lord  bless  yer,  sir,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the 
sights  I’ve  seen  sailing  about  the  world,  and  all  the  actions 
I’ve  been  in  under  Nelson  and  Collingwood,  I  shouldn’t 
be  done  for  the  next  year  to  come.  So,  if  it’s  all  the 
same  to  you,  sir.  I’ll  just  run  through  a  little  part  of  my 
life,  leaving  my  adventures  at  sea  for  separate  yarns  on 
other  evenings. 

“  I  believe  I  had  a  father  and  a  mother,  because  such 
things  are  natural  to  human  kind  in  general,  but  I  never 
knew  them,  neither  could  the  parish  beadle  or  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  Slokum-on-the-Sea  discover  them,  though  they 
tried  hard  enough.  Heaven  knows.  I  was  found  at  the 
gates  of  the  Slokum-on-the-Sea  workhouse  ‘  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  a.d.  1789,’  as  the  beadle  used  to  say.  My 
only  covering  was  a  woman’s  old  petticoat,  and  my  cot 
was  a  fish-bucket.  My  mother — for  I  suppose  it  was 
she  who  left  me  there — did  not  ring  the  bell ;  no  doubt 
the  poor  thing  was  too  frightened  to  do  so ;  anyhow,  I 
should  have  remained  outside  all  night  had  it  not  been 
for  a  good  pair  of  lungs  which  nature  gave  me. 

“  As  the  night  grew  cold  I  set  up  a  tearful  howl,  till 
at  last  the  porter  came  out  to  ‘  drive  away  the  cats,’  as 
he  said,  and  to  his  great  surprise  discovered  me.  Of 
course,  sir,  I  don’t  remember  anything  about  all  this.  I 
am  now  only  telling  it  to  you  as  it  was  told  to  me  in 
after  years,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  every  word  on 
what  I’m  telling  yer  is  true.  Well,  sir,  my  arrival  at 
the  workhouse  caused  quite  a  sensation.  The  porter 
would  not  take  me  in  without  consulting  the  matron,  the 
matron  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  master,  and  the  master  wavered  between  letting 
me  remain  where  I  was  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
guardians,  or  whether  he  should  not  order  the  beadle 
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fo  place  me  in  the  stocks  as  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond. 

I  believe  they  would  have  chosen  the  latter  alternative 
had  it  not  been  for  the  porter’s  wife,  who  argued  that  I 
could  not  be  considered  a  tramp,  seeing  as  how  I  couldn’t 
walk,  and  that  if  I  was  left  alone  where  I  was,  in  all 
probability  I  should  cost  the  parish  ‘  a  crowner’s  ’quest’ 
and  a  funeral.  The  thought  of  all  this  extra  expense 
at  once  decided  the  master  to  take  me  in,  and  I  was 
permitted  to  taste  of  the  parish  hospitality ;  in  other 
words,  I  was  handed  over  to  a  woman  who  had  come 
in  that  morning  with  a  baby  about  my  age,  so  that  she 
might  bring  us  both  up. 

“  I’ve  often  thought  that  those  parish  authorities  ought 
to  have  been  promoted  to  London,  for  they  were  eco¬ 
nomical,  they  were,  and  this  act  proved  it.  You  see, 
sir,  Mrs.  Randall,  my  nurse,  was  a  poor  sickly  woman 
with  a  delicate  baby  that  she  was  scarcely  able  to  nurse, 
.so  by  quartering  me  on  her  they  saved  milk  and  sugar, 
besides  getting  rid  of  the  woman,  for,  poor  creature, 
she  died  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Excuse  the  moisture 
in  my  eyes,  sir,  it’s  only  a  spray  from  the  wave  of  time, 
that  wave  that  rolls  silently  over  all  of  us,  and  yet  never 
fails  to  leave  its  furrows  on  both  heart  and  forehead. 
Of  course,  /  don’t  remember  the  poor  creature,  but  I’ve 
often  thought  of  her,  and  asked  God  to  bless  her,  as 
surely  He  will.  When  I  think  of  this,  I  can’t  help 
looking  on  myself  as  a  sort  of  infant  murderer,  for  I 
know  I  killed  her.  Why,  her  own  sickly  child  was  too 
much  for  her,  and  what  could  the  poor  creature  do  with 
a  chap  like  me,  as  was  always  a-crying  for  food  ? 

“  Time  passed  on,  and  I  grew  to  be  a  strong  healthy 
lad;  but  poor  little  Willie — that  wasZvr  son,  you  know, 
sir — was  deformed  and  sickly.  I  knew  1  was  partly 
the  cause  of  this,  so  I  tended  on  him  and  loved  him  as 
a  brother,  and  he  loved  me — Heaven  bless  him,  he  loved 
me. 

“  I  had  just  turned  eleven — that  is,  as  near  as  the 
beadle  could  reckon.  I  was  a  fine  strapping  lad  too, 
with  an  appetite  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
Ix>rd  Mayor  himself.  Well,  sir,  it  was  on  what  we 
reckoned  my  eleventh  birthday  that  the  beadle  came  up 
to  me,  and,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  said — 

“  ‘  Jack  Gates’ — they  called  me  Gates,  you  know, 
sir,  because  I  was  found  at  the  workhouse  ones — ‘  Jack 
Gates,  the  king  wants  sailors  to  go  and  lick  the  Frenchies ; 
now  what  do  ye  say  ?  Will  you  go  and  be  a  sailor  ?’ 

“  ‘  I’d  rather  not,  sir,’  I  replied  ;  ‘  I’d  rather  stop 
here.’ 

“  I  don’t  know  what  my  idea  was  then  of  a  man-o’- 
war,  but  it  must  have  been  fearful  to  have  made  me 
prefer  remaining  in  the  workhouse ;  however,  my  wishes 
had  very  little  to  do  with  it,  as  I  soon  found  out. 

“  ‘  So  j’ou  don’t  want  to  go,  don’t  yer.  Jack  ?’  said 
the  beadle,  with  a  smile  which  said  a/rse  as  plainly  as 
possible ;  ‘  so  you  don’t  want  to  go,  eh  ?  Very  sorry. 
Jack,  very  sorry  indeed,  but  my  a.sking  you  was  only  a 
little  superabundant  politeness  on  my  part,  for  you 
go,  whether  you  like  it  or  not ;  and  take  that,  and  //’<?/, 
and  i/:nt  to  help  you  on  your  Journey,  you  young  var¬ 
mint.’  I  had  not  misunderstood  his  smile. 

“  I  had  only  a  few  minutes  to  say  good-bye  to  pcor 
little  Willie,  but  I  never  felt  such  grief  before,  and  I 


never  shall  again.  We  swore  eternal  friendship  ;  I  gave 
him  a  dump  and  he  gave  me  a  button  by  way  of  keep¬ 
sakes  :  then  the  beadle  came  up,  found  us  crying,  and 
we  enjoyed  our  last  flogging  together. 

“  I  was  hurried  out  of  the  workhouse  and  thrown 
rather  than  carried  upon  board  a  man-o’-war  that  was 
lying  in  the  offing.  I  didn’t  like  it  at  first,  but  I  soon 
got  used  to  it,  and  loved  my  ship  as  my  wife  and  the 
sea  as  my  mother.  Many  and  many  a  moonlight  night 
have  I  stood  in  the  bows  of  the  ship,  watching  her 
large  sails  spread  out  like  huge  white  wings  to  catch 
the  breeze ;  or  leaning  over  the  bulwarks  have  gazed  at 
the  water  as  it  danced  and  sparkled  in  the  moonbeams, 
throwing  up  diamonds  as  it  ran  beneath  our  bows  with 
a  merry  ripple  that  sounded  like  the  laughter  of  young 
girls  at  play,  till  I  almost  began  to  believe  in  those 
(wifabulous  maids,  half  fish  and  half  woman,  as  do 
nothing  all  night  but  gaze  into  little  hand-glasses  and 
comb  their  hair.  Then  I  would  gaze  at  the  moon  and 
wonder  if  poor  little  Willie  was  watching  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  if  I  could  only  persuade  myself  that  he  was, 
I  used  to  feel  so  happy  that  I  often  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed  of  the  dear  boy. 

“  I’ll  not  trouble  you  with  all  the  battles  that  I’ve 
been  in  ;  I  had  my  share  of  hard  fighting  and  of  prize 
money  too.  I  loved  my  profession  and  stuck  to  it ;  I 
never  skulked  at  home  or  shirked  my  duty.  No  sooner 
was  I  in  port,  than  I  placed  my  money  safe  in  a  bank, 
for  the  workhouse  had  taught  me  economy,  and  then  I 
got  a  fresh  ship  and  was  off  to  sea  again.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  to  get  a  ship  in  those  days — in  fitet,  the 
difficulty  was  to  avoid  being  taken  by  the  press-gangs. 
Mind  you,  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  I  did  not  like  a 
jollification  now  and  then  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  liked  my 
grog  and  my  pipe,  but  I’d  been  m  the  workhouse  once, 
and  that  was  quite  enough  for  a  lifetime. 

“  At  length  I  got  to  be  a  boatswain.  Lor !  how 
proud  I  was  of  the  whistle,  to  be  sure,  and  the  rattan, 
but  I  never  used  the  latter  much,  for,  although  I  says  it 
myself  as  shouldn’t,  I  was  liked  by  the  whole  ship’s 
company,  from  the  captain  down  to  the  cabin-boy,  and  was 
reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  smartest  hands  in  the  service. 
It’s  my  belief  I  should  have  been  in  active  service  now, 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  accident  that  I  had  in  the  West 
Indies. 

“  You  see  the  captain  had  been  ashore  to  a  ball,  and  I 
had  orders  to  take  a  boat  ashore  to  fetch  him.  It  was 
a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  but  there  was  rather  a  heavy 
sea  rolling,  so  we  got  the  boat  high  and  dry  on  the 
shingles,  and  began  spinning  yarns  to  pass  aw.ay  the 
time  until  the  captain  should  come. 

“  It  was  late  when  he  did  turn  up,  and  we  noticed 
that  he  looked  very  pale  and  ill  ;  however,  he  got  into 
the  boat,  and  ordered  us  in  a  firm  voice  to  shove  off 
As  I  said  before,  the  sea  was  rough,  and  our  boat  rolled 
tremendously,  but  we  pulled  steadily  on,  and  had  got 
half  way  to  the  ship,  when  the  captain  sprang  up,  and 
clapping  his  hands  to  his  head,  gave  an  unearthly  scream  ; 
the  boat  rolled,  and  before  any  one  could  save  him,  he 
lost  his  footing,  and  the  next  moment  fell  into  the  sea. 

“  The  tide  was  running  rapidly,  and  I  knew  the 
captain  could  not  swim,  so  in  I  went  after  him.  I  don’t 
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know  how  I  managed  it,  but  I  soon  caught  hold  of  him, 
and  then  called  for  the  boat  to  pull  hard,  for  he  was  no 
light  weight.  The  boat  came  steadily  towards  us,  when 
suddenly  the  midshipman  in  the  stern  sheets  cries  out — 

“  ‘  Good  heavens  !  a  shark  ! — give  way,  men,  or  we 
shall  be  too  late  !’ 

“  I  shall  never  forget  my  horror  when  I  heard  these 
words.  I  could  not  leave  the  captain,  and  yet  to  stay 
seemed  certain  death,  for  I  could  see  the  monster’s  dorsal 
fin  gliding  through  the  water  rapidly  towards  me.  I 
swam  as  hard  as  possible  to  the  boat,  and  reached  it — 
they  soon  hauled  in  the  captain,  the  next  minute  I  was 
up  the  side,  but  before  I  could  get  my  right  leg  out  of 
the  water,  the  sea-devil  had  seized  it.  My  mates  held  me 
fast  whilst  the  middy  struck  at  the  brute-,  there  was  a  sharp 
snap,  and,  as  the  doctor  said,  ‘  I  was  shorter  by  a  foot.' 

“  Of  course  I  was  no  more  use  for  the  service,  and 
therefore  had  to  go  into  dock.  The  captain,  who  it 
seems  had  had  a  fit,  settled  something  on  me  for  life, 
and  recommended  me  strongly  to  the  Admiralty,  so  that 
I  got  my  pension  all  snug  without  any  bother.  So  you 
see,  sir,  what  with  the  sum  in  the  bank,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  and  the  government’s  pensions,  I  was  a  well-to- 
do  man,  and  being  entirely  my  own  master,  I  determined 
to  go  down  to  Slokum-on-the-Sea,  to  find  out  how  poor 
little  Willie  was  getting  on. 

“  It  was  nearly  thirty  years  since  I’d  seen  or  heard 
from  him,  but  I  loved  him  as  much  as  ever.  You 
wonder  I  didn’t  write  to  him  ?  Well,  you  see,  sir,  I 
can’t  write,  and  Willie  couldn’t  read  -,  leastways  he 
couldn’t  when  I  knew  him,  and  the  workhouse  is  not 
the  place  to  improve  one’s  education.  Anyhow,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  go  down  and  see  little  Willie,  and  to  share 
my  last  crust  with  him,  as  he  had  shared  his  first  meals 
with  me.  So  olf  I  started  one  morning,  and  reached 
Slokum-on-the-Sea  about  nine  the  same  evening. 

“  When  I  beheld  the  old  place  I  scarcely  could 
believe  my  own  eyes,  it  did  look  so  horribly  dusty  and 
dirty,  and  the  workhouse  did  look  dismal,  and  no  mistake. 

“  I  knew  it  was  no  good  knocking  at  the  gate  to  ask 
about  Willie  at  that  time  of  night,  for  politeness  is  a 
complaint  that  workhouse  officials  don’t  catch  ;  so  I 
went  to  the  nearest  inn,  and  having  engaged  a  bed, 
sat  down  in  the  snug  little  bar  parlour  to  a  comfortable 
supper.  When  that  was  done,  I  ordered  in  a  bowl  of 
punch,  and  asked  the  landlord  to  join  me  in  drinking  it, 
a  thing  which  he  in  no  way  objected  to.  1  had  not  much 
difficulty  in  learning  what  had  taken  place  in  the  town 
since  I  left,  for  the  landlord  loved  talking.  He  filled  his 
glass,  lit  his  pipe,  and  then  began  telling  me  all  the  parish 
matters  from  the  town  hall  down  to  the  parish  pump  ; 
but  he  never  said  a  word  about  poor  little  Willie.  At 
last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  I  up  and  asked  him 
if  ho  knew  what  had  become  of  a  poor  lad  named 
Willie,  who  was  deformed,  and  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  workhouse. 

“  ‘  Willie — Willie — Willie,’  said  the  landlord,  tap¬ 
ping  his  forehead  and  frowning — ‘Willie  —  Willie — 
Willie — let  me  see ;  you  can’t  mean  little  deformed 
Willie,  the  workhouse  lad  ?' 

“  As  that  had  been  just  the  description  I  had  given, 
I  said  that  I  thought  it  possible  it  might  be  the  same  lad. 


“  *  Ah !’  said  he,  ‘  there  was  some  strange  things 
about  that  lad  ;  nobody  knows  the  right  on  ’em ;  still 
they  were  queer,  very  queer,  and  now  he’s  gone,  no¬ 
body  will  ever  know  nothing,  that’s  certain  !’ 

“‘Gone!’ — I  exclaimed — ‘  Willie  gone  where?  why 
did  he  leave  the  town  ?’ 

“  ‘  He  never  did  leave  the  town,’  replied  the  man, 
shaking  his  head  solemnly ;  ‘  he  lived  and  died  in  it.’ 

“  ‘  Dead  I’  I  exclaimed  in  horror.  ‘  Willie  dead 

“  ‘  Ay,  that  he  is  ;  he’s  been  dead  more  nor  twenty 
years,  and  he  now  lies  in  the  old  churchyard  up  yonder 
but  you  don’t  look  well,  sir,  and  the  punch-bowl’s 
empty — you’d  better  have  some  more.’ 

“  Without  waiting  for  my  answer,  the  landlord  left 
the  room,  and  soon  returned  with  another  reeking 
bowl. 

“  I  could  not  go  on  with  the  conversation — my  brain 
seemed  numbed.  I  sat  quietly  smoking  and  staring  into 
the  fire,  now  and  then  sipping  some  of  the  grog,  for 
the  landlord  evidently  saw  I  was  deeply  affected,  and 
therefore  contented  himself  by  keeping  the  glasses  well 
filled  and  noisily  puffing  his  smoke  out  in  irritating 
correctness  of  time  to  mine. 

“  The  clock  had  just  chimed  eleven  as  we  finished 
our  third  bowl  of  punch,  and  at  that  moment  the  idea 
flashed  across  me  that  I  would  go  and  sec  little  Willie’s 
grave.  Perhaps  it  was  a  foolish  thought,  but  I  could 
not  help  it ;  I  seemed  bound  to  go.  I  thought  how  I 
had  neglected  him  in  my  lifetime,  and  bitterly  repented 
it.  Hastily  seizing  my  hat,  I  inquired  whereabouts  the 
poor  lad  was  placed. 

“  ‘  No  one  can  mistake  Willie’s  grave,’  said  the  man 
*  it’s  just  under  the  yew-tree  on  the  left  of  the  old 
church,  and  has  got  a  large  stone  tomb  on  the  top  of  it 
that  a  gentleman  had  placed  there — but  you  surely  aint 
a-going  out  to-night  ?’ 

“  Making  some  hasty  reason  for  my  leaving  the 
house,  and  declaring  my  intention  of  returning,  I  took 
out  my  purse  and  asked  my  landlord  to  take  care  of  it  -, 
by  which  means  I  quieted  the  suspicion  that  I  saw  was 
rising  in  his  mind  -,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  churchyard. 

“  It  was  a  queer  old  weird-looking  church ;  the  tower 
had  lost  its  roof,  and  the  moon  shone  down  through  the 
windows  of  the  belfry.  The  churchyard  was  large 
and  dismal,  being  well  planted  with  yew-trees.  There 
were  but  a  few  tombstones  to  be  seen,  fcjr  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Slokum-on-the-Sca  were  for  the  most  part  poor, 
and  so  contented  themselves  with  little  grass  mounds. 

“  I  soon  found  little  Willie’s  grave  -,  it  was  a  hand¬ 
some  marble  one,  with  a  cornice  all  round  it.  It  was 
placed  just  at  the  foot  of  a  yew-tree,  that  waved  its 
heavy  branches  over  it  like  the  sable  plumes  of  a  hearse. 
I  knew  it  was  Willie’s  tomb,  for  I  spelt  out  his  name  on 
it  and  part  of  the  inscription,  which  ran  thus  : — 

“  ‘In  Memory  of 
Maud  Randall, 

Born  Jany.  3,  1760,  died  Deer.  q.  1790. 

And  of  her  Son, 

William  Charlf.s  Randall, 

Born  May  15,  1789,  died  August  12.  1810. 
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“  Then  followed  a  lot  of  stuff  ending  in  i,  is, 
and  urns,  which  no  one  as  I  ever  heard  could  read 
except  the  parson  ;  and  he  won’t  tell  any  one  what  it 
means. 

“  I  sat  down  quietly  upon  the  tomb  and  thought  ot 
the  poor  fellow  that  slept  beneath,  and  began  wondering 
if  he  liked  the  other  world  better  than  this  ;  coming  at 
last  to  the  conclusion  that  no  place  could  be  worse  than 
the  workhouse,  and  therefore  he  must  be  happier.  I 
then  went  on  guessing  how  he  had  come  by  the  tomb. 
It  wasn’t  a  parish  one,  that  was  easy  enough  to  be 
seen  :  why,  the  beadle  would  not  have  so  fine  a  one. 

“  As  I  thought  of  the  beadle  my  blood  boiled  within 
me,  and  I  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  returning 
him  one  of  the  many  thrashings  he  had  given  me.  It 
is  a  strange  thing  how  memory,  when  it  once  starts, 
will  keep  on  flying  back ;  why,  lor  bless  yer,  as  I  sat 
upon  that  tombstone  and  gazed  at  the  moon  shining 
through  the  old  ruined  tower,  there  was  not  an  event 
in  my  boyhood  which  I  did  not  remember. 

“  How  well  I  recollected  the  queer  toys  which 
Willie  and  I  had ;  they  chiefly  consisted  of  round 
stones,  knuckle-bones,  and  oyster-shells — the  dump  and 
the  button  we  exchanged  at  parting  were  our  best  ones. 
What  fun  we  thought  it  to  make  holes  in  the  gravel 
yard,  and  how  delighted  we  were  when  we  managed  to 
loosen  one  of  the  paving-stones  near  the  washhouse,  so 
that  we  could  lift  it  up ;  and  how  wretched  we  were 
when  the  master  discovered  it,  and  had  it  fastened  down 
again  !  I  almost  fancied  as  I  thought  of  that  loose  stone 
that  I  could  feel  the  tombstone  move. 

“  Was  it  fancy  ?  No!  I  sat  horror-stricken,  for 
now  there  was  no  doubt  about  it — the  tombsione  luas 
moving  I 

“  hirst  it  heaved  at  the  head,  and  then  at  the  foot, 
then  from  side  to  side,  like  a  boat  at  anchor  in  a  chop¬ 
ping  sea.  Presently  I  felt  a  terrible  lifting  up  at  one 
end,  and  perceived  a  thin  white  vapour  glide  out  from 
under  the  tomb.  It  shook  itself  violently  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  spreading  itself  out  so  thin  that  I  scarcely  could 
see  it ;  then  gathering  itself  together  it  assumed  the 
shape  of  Willie  I 

“  Strange  as  the  sight  was,  I  could  not  doubt  the 
fact,  for  there  he  stood  staring  at  me,  seemingly  as 
much  amazed  to  see  me  as  I  was  to  see  him.  At  length 
gathering  courage  I  faltered  out — 

“  ‘  Why,  Willie,  is  that  you  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  Jack,  it’s  me,’  replied  the  mist,  ‘  but  who 
would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know,’  I  replied,  ‘  but  there’s  one  thing 
certain  sure,  I  didn’t  expect  to  see  you' 

“  ‘  You  aint  afraid,  are  you.  Jack  ?'  he  asked,  with 
one  of  his  old  smiles. 

“  ‘  Afraid  !’  says  I.  ‘  Haven’t  I  fought  under  Nelson, 
Heaven  rest  him,  and  no  man  who  has  done  that  need 
fear  anybody.’ 

“  ‘  True,  Jack,  true,’  replied  Willie,  ‘  but  I  aint  a 
body.  No  one  can  have  a  greater  respect  for  the 
admiral  than  I  have  ;  and  all  on  board  the  fleet  that  day 
proved  that  they  never  feared  men ;  but  spirits.  Jack, 
tpirits  T  he  said,  shaking  his  head  sorrowfully. 

“  ‘  Well,  /  never  saw  any  men  in  the  fleet  turn  their 


backs  upon  them,’  I  replied ;  ‘  they  do  say  that  they 
went  so  far  as  to  tap  the  admiral  when - ’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  mean  rum.  Jack,  I  mean  disembodied 
spirits.’ 

“  ‘  Never  tried  them,’  says  I. 

“  ‘  They’re  above  proof,’  says  Willie ;  ‘  I  mean 
ghosts.’ 

“  ‘Well,  that’s  a  thing  I  can’t  answer  for,  Willie,’ 
says  I,  ‘  seeing  as  how  none  of  ’em  was  ever  entered  in 
the  ship’s  books.  But  I  have  heard  it  said  that  British 
sailors  never  feared  man  or  devil,  and  I  believe  he’s  in 
the  spirit  line.’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  be  irreverent.  Jack  -,  you  don’t  know  who 
you  may  come  to.’ 

“  ‘  Sorry  if  I’ve  offended  you,  Willie,  especially  as 
we  have  not  met  for  so  long  a  time.  Let  us  shake 
hands  and  say  no  more  about  it.’ 

“  ‘  I  can’t  shake  hands,  for  you  see  I  have  no  sub¬ 
stance  ;  but  consider  it  done,  for  I  love  you.  Jack,  as 
much  as  ever.’ 

“  ‘  Bravely  said,  Willie,’  I  cried  ;  ‘  and  now  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  spirits  suppose  we  go  and  have  a 
drink.’ 

“  ‘  I  can’t  drink  what  you  do.  Jack.’ 

“  ‘  Can’t  you  ?  then  what  do  you  drink  T 

“  ‘  Bottled  ether.’ 

“  ‘  Then  I  suppose  you  must  leave  me  ?' 

“  ‘  I  fear  so — unless  you  like  to  come  with  me  ?* 

“  ‘  Where  are  you  going  ?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  I’m  off  to  my  club.’ 

“  ‘  Your  club  !’ 

“  ‘Yes,  the  Ghost  Club ;  it’s  a  highly-respectable 
and  ancient  society,  I  can  assure  you  ;  and  was  founded 
— that  is  to  say,  this  branch  was — just  six  years  after 
this  church  was  built.  It’s  a  club  night  to-night — will 
you  come  ?’ 

“  ‘  But  I’m  not  a  member  !’ 

“  ‘  That  don’t  matter  ;  every  member  has  a  right  to 
introduce  a  friend  on  special  evenings  :  so  I  can  intro¬ 
duce  you.  Will  you  come  ?’ 

“  ‘  I’ll  go,  Willie,  only  you  must  put  me  into  the  way 
of  the  thing,  you  know.  I  am  not  up  to  such  refined 
company  as  yours,  so  if  so  be  I  go  to  say  or  do  any¬ 
thing  wrong,  please  to  correct  me.’ 

“  ‘  All  right.  Jack  ;  come  along,  for  the  company  is 
arriving.’ 

‘‘  As  he  spoke,  I  looked  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
church,  and  saw  a  great  number  of  ghosts  pressing 
round  it  in  confused  masses.  They  seemed  to  rise  from 
the  earth  in  a  thick  white  steam  of  about  five  to  six  feet 
in  height,  of  which  the  part  near  the  ground  was  very 
light,  whilst  the  upper  portions  were  more  dense.  This 
vapour  might  have  been  taken  at  a  distance  for  merely 
a  fog  caused  by  the  dampness  of  the  churchyard,  but 
when  looked  closely  into  I  could  distinguish  the  strange 
ghostly  forms  of  men  and  women. 

“  Onwards  the  phantoms  pressed  to  the  church, 
floating  in  through  the  crumbling  walls  and  through  the 
broken  windows.  Willie  pressed  on  and  joined  the 
rest,  and  I  followed  closely  behind. 

“  I  never  could  quite  make  out  how  I  got  into  that 
church,  but  there  I  was  a-gazing  at  the  fine  old  oak 
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beams  and  the  cracked  marble  floor.  Suddenly  the 
organ  sent  forth  such  a  wondrous  peal  of  music  that 
the  old  church  seemed  to  vibrate  with  the  sound,  and 
then  the  phantoms  sang  a  song  of  praise  the  like  of 
which  I  never  heard  before — so  different  from  what  we 
sing — so  beautiful,  so  trusting,  and  yet  so  bold  out  of 
its  very  truthfulness. 

“  When  this  was  done  the  spirits  sat  down  round  the 
church,  and  each  began  questioning  the  other  as  to  what 
they  had  learned  since  they  had  last  met. 

“  ‘  I  say,  Willie,’  says  I,  shoving  my  elbow  right 
through  him  by  way  of  a  nudge,  ‘  are  you  fellows 
always  a-learning  and  a-learning  ?’ 

“  ‘  Always,  Jack,’  replied  Willie,  quite  serious  like — 
‘  always.  You  see,  when  we  are  in  the  flesh  the  most 
of  us  knows  so  little,  and  the  best  of  us  don’t  know 
much  more,  that  when  we  come  into  the  spirit  world, 
where  all  are  equal,  and  where  we  are  not  blinded  by 
the  lust  for  wealth,  beauty,  or  title,  but  see  things  in 
the  true  light,  why,  then.  Jack,  we  find  how  ignorant 
we’ve  been,  and  we  set  to  work  to  learn,  for  one  of  the 
greatest  praises  you  can  give  the  Maker  of  all  things  is 
to  study  and  love  all  things.’ 

“  I  drew  a  long  breath  at  this,  for  I  couldn’t  have 
believed  that  Willie  had  so  much  in  him.  But  at  length 
I  plucked  up  courage,  and  I  says — 

“  ‘  And  what  are  you  a-studying,  William,  at  the 
present  moment  ?’ 

“‘The  human  heart,’  he  replied,  with  such  a  look 
as  made  me  feel  quite  queer. 

“  ‘  The  human  heart !  Well,  I  should  have  thought 
you  could  adone  that  before  now.’ 

“  ‘  You  don’t  know  the  difficulty  of  it,’  replied  Willie 
sadly ;  ‘  how  often  what  we  take  for  love  and  charity 
turns  out  to  be  only  selfishness  and  vanity  !  The  heart 
will  sometimes  deceive  itself,  declaring  that  it  loves 
where  it  only  likes,  and  feeling  pity  when  it  really  is 
only  affected  by  the  unpleasant  feeling  the  sight  of  pain 
causes  its  owner.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  since  you’re  so  up  in  hearts,’  says  I,  ‘  per¬ 
haps  you  will  tell  me  the  cause  of  all  this  badness  in 
hearts.’ 

“  ‘  Pride !’  said  Willie  mournfully — ‘  pride  of  wealth, 
pride  of  birth,  pride  of  power.  Nothing  startles  a  spirit 
on  his  entering  the  spiritual  world  so  much  as  the  perfect 
equality  that  reigns  there ;  no  one  is  higher  than  the 
other,  and  nothing  disgusts  a  spirit  more  than  the 
thought  of  how  he  has  looked  down  on  his  fellow-man. 
JFe  know  the  value  of  the  flesh  ;  ive  have  seen  its  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  and  if  perchance  we  cast  a  glance  at  your 
world,  we  do  not  pity  the  beggar  or  the  half-starved 
work-girl — we  pity  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  earth, 
and  what  you  call  the  favoured  ones  of  fortune,  for  we 
see  how  blind  pride  of  wealth  and  power  has  made  them. 
Courage  is  a  noble  virtue  when  properly  used,  but  it 
becomes  demoniacal  when  abused.  The  most  courageous 
man  is  he  who  can  meet  wrongs  with  forgiveness  and 


tribulation  with  patience,  suffer  illness  with  fortitude,  and 
perform  the  hard  duties  of  his  life  with  rectitude.  Many 
a  man  is  considered  a  coward  who  is  really  brave  and 
good  ;  remember,  “  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !”  ’ 

“  At  that  moment  a  tall,  thin  ghost  rose  up  to  make 
a  speech,  and  Willie  informed  me  that  he  was  very 
clever,  having  studied  hard  whilst  in  the  flesh.  He 
commenced  speaking  rapidly  in  a  clear,  mild  voice  on 
the  duties  of  man  to  his  fellow-man  ;  and  then  he  spoke 
of  George  the  Fourth  in  a  way  that  made  my  ears 
tingle  ;  and  when  at  last  he  took  a  squint  into  the  future, 
and  talked  about  our  fine  old  ships  of  the  line  becoming 
useless — although  science,  I  could  not  stand  it,  so  up 
I  jumped  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  suppose  I  was  out  of 
order,  for  Willie  catches  hold  of  my  coat-tails  and  gave 
me  such  a  pull  that  I  fell  backwards  on  to  the  ground  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  ghosts  set  up  a  horrid  yell,  and, 
flying  at  me,  pinched  me  black  and  blue  for  interrupting 
them  ;  the  next  moment  I  found  myself  by  the  side  of 
Willie’s  tomb  lying  on  the  wet  grass. 

“  It  was  break  of  day,  sir,  and  the  sun  was  just 
creeping  up  the  sky,  shedding  his  pale  sickly  beams  on 
the  hoar  frost  that  sparkled  on  the  grass  and  trees.  I 
gazed  at  the  old  ivy-mantled  church  tower  ;  it  was  just 
the  same  as  I  had  seen  it  before,  only  a  thin  ridge  of 
snow  ran  all  round  its  top,  and  ice-drops  glittered  like 
diamond  flow^ers  in  the  ivy.  At  last  I  tried  to  get  up, 
but  oh  !  the  pain  those  ghosts  had  given  me  was  awful ; 
I  ached  in  every  limb.  At  last  I  managed  to  get  on  my 
feet  and  hobbled  down  to  the  inn,  where  I  was  put  to 
bed,  and  was  laid  up  for  a  month.  The  doctor  laughed 
at  my  story,  and  said  I  had  got  the  rheumatics  from 
exposure  to  the  night  air,  but  I  know  better. 

“  Howsomever,  I  got  well,  and  I  took  this  house  and 
fitted  it  up  as  you  see,  for  I  determined  to  end  my  days  in 
this  here  town.  I  have  never  forgotten  Willie’s  speech  ; 
it  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  took  the  beadle 
who  had  flogged  me  when  a  boy,  out  of  the  workhouse, 
for  he  had  come  down  to  that,  and  kept  him  here  till 
he  died,  which  he  did  blessing  me  as  a  good  boy  who 
had  everything  to  thank  him  for.  ‘  Jack,’  says  he,  ‘  if  I 
had  not  taken  such  care  on  yer,  and  looked  after  yer  so 
well,  you  would  never  have  been  in  the  position  you’re 
now  in.  The  number  of  canes  you  cost  me  is  awful  to 
think  on  ’  (I  thought  so  too) ;  ‘  but  yon  have  turned  out 
well,  .and  I  am  satisfied  with  you.  Jack — I’m  s.atisfied  !’ 
I  don’t  think  anything  could  cure  the  pride  of  a 
beadle. 

“  Perhaps,  sir,  you  won’t  believe  my  story  more  than 
the  doctor  did,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  all  happened. 
If  you  don’t  believe  me  you  can  go  to  the  churchyard 
and  see  Willie’s  grave,  the  church,  yew-tree,  and  all. 
I  know  this,  sir,  it  made  me  a  better  man,  and  CJiuscd 
me  to  settle  down  here,  where  I  mean  to  live  until  it 
pleases  Heaven  that  I  shall  become  a  member  of  the 
Ghost  Club.” 
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PARISIAN  CHIT-CHAT. 


NO,  Paris  is  not  dead — boar  witness  the  persistent 
animosity  of  our  enemies,  and  the  return  of  our 
friends !  And  then.  Providence  seems  to  have  once 
again  turned  its  benign  countenance  towards  us  in  the 
bright  skies  and  soft  breezes  that  have  ushered  in  the 
new  year,  thereby  conferring  prosperity  on  the  annual 
fair  of  the  boulevards,  the  principal  source  of  livelihood 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  a  numerous  class  of 
small  tradesmen  and  itinerant  vendors  in  Paris.  And 
so  it  is  that  even  the  utterly  despairing  have  begun  to 
hope  again,  and  licensed  conspirators  look,  gloomily  on 
while  the  river  Money  gradually  flows  back  again  into 
its  former  current,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  absurd 
obstacles  that  our  rulers  endeavour  to  place  in  its  way 
by  their  insensate  design  of  decapitating  Paris,  which 
would  amount  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  decapi¬ 
tation  of  France.  But  patience !  we  shall  be  able  to 
dispense  with  their  presence  among  us,  and  with  their 
speeches  likewise,  the  latter,  moreover,  not  being  more 
edifying  to  the  ear  than  the  former  is  to  the  eye,  as  it 
has  ever  been  with  regard  to  legislators,  and  ever  will 
be,  doubtless.  And  this  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  of 
Mirabeau,  in  which  an  old  friend  of  my  father  played 
a  personal  part. 

This  friend,  when  a  young  man,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
French  capital,  resolved  to  see  everything  worth  seeing, 
know  everything  and  everybody  worth  knowing,  and, 
above  all,  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  French  Chambers. 
On  the  day  of  his  first  entering  those  precincts  the  meeting 
happened  to  be  of  the  stormiest,  and  the  young  provincial 
could  not  control  his  indignation  at  the  scandalous  spec¬ 
tacle  presented  by  these  men,  whose  age,  responsibilities, 
and  condition  of  life  should  alike  have  guarded  them 
from  forgetting  even  for  an  instant  the  dignified  gravity 
becoming  to  men  in  their  position. 

A  stout  and  very  ugly  gentleman  seated  near  him 
listened  with  a  smile  and  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
to  the  half-smothered,  angry  exclamations  of  the  young 
man,  who,  perceiving  this,  turned  to  the  stout  gentleman 
and  demanded  with  much  asperity  what  he  was  laugh¬ 
ing  at. 

“  My  young  friend,”  answered  the  latter,  still  smiling, 
“lam  laughing  to  think  how  very  innocent  you  must 
be  if  you  do  not  know  that  laws  are  like  sauces — you 
must  not  assist  at  the  making  of  them.” 

Instead  of  mollifying  the  young  man,  this  witty 
speech  only  increased  his  exasperation,  and  he  M'as 
about  to  reply  angrily  when  some  one  near  him  whis¬ 
pered  to  him  that  the  person  who  had  just  addressed 
him  was  none  other  than  Mirabeau.  The  young  man, 
startled  and  confused,  turned  and  bowed  profoundly  to 
him  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  glorious  popu¬ 
larity. 

And  so,  as  I  have  said,  Paris  can  dispense  with  the 
presence  of  the  deputies,  and  console  herself  with  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  their  lamentable  bouderie  with  regard 
to  her,  general  trade  is  none  the  less  beginning  to  show 


signs  of  returning  animation.  Jewellery  and  all  articles 
are  in  particular  demand,  and  jewellers  affirm  that  since 
fifteen  years  the  trade  has  not  been  so  good.  One  of 
my  lady  friends  who  is  very  rich  went  the  other  day  to 
her  jeweller’s  (one  of  the  first  houses  of  Paris)  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  presents  for  New  Year’s  gifts,  and  the 
master  of  the  establishment  assured  her  that  the  price 
of  diamonds  was  very  high  at  this  moment. 

“  Look,  madam,”  said  he,  pointing  to  one  of  those 
precious  stones,  “  there  is  a  diamond  I  have  just  paid 
90,000  francs  for,  and  I  have  already  had  several  offers 
for  it,  though  the  price  I  require  is  100,000,  which 
is  a  proof  that  we  are  not  so  completely  ruined,  thank 
God !  as  our  enemies,  and  those  who  envy  us,  com- 
plaisantly  try  to  persuade  themselves  !” 

What  a  difference  between  this  year  and  the  last  at 
a  like  period  !  Now  we  can  buy  diamonds,  but  then 
even  at  the  price  of  diamonds  we  could  not  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  morsel  of  bread  !  And  it  was  so  sad  !  Hunger 
was  gnawing  at  our  entrails,  and  we  must  have  been 
more  than  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  the  hopes  that 
had  supported  us  during  all  the  terrible  privations  of 
that  five  months’  siege  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
and  that  the  lugubrious  end  was  very,  very  near.  Well, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  we  were  assuredly  less  un¬ 
happy  than  we  are  at  the  present  moment,  for  Paris 
then  presented  the  marvellous  spectacle  of  a  city  in 
which  all  hearts  beat  in  unison  under  the  common 
calamity. 

Miseries  shared  in  common,  acts  of  heroism  and 
devotion  springing  up  on  every  side  ;  the  guard  of  the 
ramparts  in  which  all  the  citizens  took  part,  the  care 
and  nursing  of  the  wounded  shared  by  all  women  of 
every  class,  gentle  and  simple ;  .all  the  terrible  emotions 
of  that  dreadful  period — emotions  in  which  each  and  all 
had  an  equal  part,  and  the  physical  and  moral  elements 
of  a  new  life  had  drawn  together  .and  confounded  all 
classes,  and  kind,  sympathising  faces  and  friendly  offices 
met  us  and  surrounded  us  on  all  sides. 

And  then  on  that  terrible  1st  of  January,  1871, 
instead  of  costly  bon-bons  or  gifts  richer  still,  we  gaily 
exchanged  offerings  of  eatables  kept  in  reserve,  and 
more  than  one  grande  dame  accepted  with  gratitude  a 
quart  of  dried  haricots.  Two  potatoes  and  four  onions 
constituted  a  gift  the  m.agnificence  of  which  was  never 
more  to  be  forgotten ;  and  he  who  brought  you  a 
morsel  of  quasi-white  bread  or  a  thin  slice  of  meat  cut 
from  no  matter  what  species  of  animal,  was  hailed  as  a 
benefactor ! 

These  were  good  times !  ...  We  were  very 

sorrowful  and  sad,  but,  oh  !  so  united  !  Men,  utter 
strangers  to  each  other,  touched  hands  and  smiled  hope¬ 
fully  at  each  other  while  passing  by  in  the  street ;  for 
even  then  hope,  the  daughter  of  heaven,  had  not 
deserted  us,  but  still  remained  to  sustain  and  con¬ 
sole  us. 

But  let  us  leave  the  past,  with  all  its  joyful  sorrows 
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and  its  sorrowful  joys,  and  return  to  the  present  and 
sad  reality. 

The  principal  salons  of  real,  bond  fide  society  in  Paris 
still  keep  their  doors  closed  as  resolutely  as  ever.  It 
has  been  decided  by  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  that  no 
soirees  will  be  given  this  winter,  and  that  the  sums 
which  under  happier  auspices  would  have  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  the  customary  balls  and  fetes,  shall  be  this 
season  devoted  to  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans  made 
by  the  war,  and  to  divers  other  national  subscriptions. 

As  for  the  financial  world,  it  is  infinitely  less  their 
patriotism  than  the.  embarrassing  nature  of  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  their  peculiar  sphere,  which  causes 
them  to  remain  quiet.  Before  ’70  the  Prussian  and 
financial  elements  were  so  mixed  up  together,  that  it  is 
now  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  separate 
the  good  seed  from  the  tares.  To  give  balls  and  evening 
parties,  and  invite  Prussians  to  such,  is  not  to  be  dreamt 
of;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  not  invited, 
may  not  the  cashbox  suffer  ?  Besides,  notwithstanding 
the  amiable  force  and  grace  with  which  Monsieur  de 
Bismarck  would  constrain  us  to  do  his  sacred  bidding, 
he  cannot  prevent  us  from  refusing  our  hand  to  a 
Prussian,  even  though  it  be  but  for  a  valse  or  a  cqtillon. 
Such  being  the  state  of  things  at  this  moment,  the 
celebrities  of  finance  have  judged  it  prudent  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  sage,  “  If  you  be  in  doubt,  abstain 
and  keep  their  doors  closed  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Small  private  parties  and  receptions  intimes  are,  how¬ 
ever,  indulged  in  among  us  to  a  certain  extent.  No 
cards  are  sent  out,  the  invitations  are  verbally  given  and 
joyfully  accepted,  offering,  as  they  do,  the  doubly- 
delightful  prospect  of  enjoying  social  intercourse  and  01 
seeing  and  being  seen  ;  for  our  Parisians  are  decidedly 
beginning  once  more  to  take  an  interest  in  the  vanities 
of  the  toilet.  Only,  as  low  bodices  would  still  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  bad  taste,  dresses  continue  to  be  worn  high, 
though  very  open  on  the  bosom.  White  satin  revers, 
embroidered  with  gold  or  in  rich  white  lace  on  a  velvet 
dress,  are  considered  in  the  very  best  taste ;  they  may 
be  equally  worn  with  rich  damask  silks  or  black  satin. 
This  style  of  toilet  has  long  sleeves,  tight-fitting  and 
quite  plain,  with  facings  to  match  the  revers  of  the 
bodice,  or  demi-long  sleeves,  also  tight-fitting,  and 
terminating  in  engageantes  Louis  XVI.,  but  in  no  case 
must  the  sleeves  be  worn  short. 


As  you  see,  Parisian  society  still  preserves  its  quasi- 
austere  attitude,  and  none  among  us  have  yet  taken 
heart  enough  to  give  it  a  gayer  impulsion.  Besides,  we 
no  longer  possess  in  our  midst  her  who,  better  than  any 
other,  could  render  us  this  service,  if  service  there  be ; 
for  she  was  life,  gaiety,  perpetual  movement  personified, 
in  a  word.  And  how  beloved  and  sought  after  was  she 
at  the  imperial  court !  As  the  reader  may  already  have 
guessed,  I  am  speaking  of  the  Princess  de  Metternich, 
the  brilliant  Austrian,  who  has  deserted  us  through  the 
fault  of  Madame  Thiers.  Between  the  high-bred  aris¬ 
tocratic  lady  and  the  bourgeoise  the  contrast  was  too  com¬ 
plete  to  admit  of  one  single  rallying  point  in  their  tastes 
or  manners  of  being  ;  and  while  Madame  de  Metternich 
laughed  at  the  stiff,  prudish  airs  of  Madame  Thiers, 
Madame  Thiers  cordially  detested  Madame  de  Metter¬ 
nich.  Moreover,  it  was  feared  that  the  salons  of  the 
princess  might  eventually  become  a  nest  of  Bonapartists, 
though  I  cannot  see  that  Madame  de  Metternich  was  so 
very  imperialistic  after  all ;  witness  the  funereal  oration 
she  pronounced  over  the  fallen  destinies  of  the  Empress 
— “  Poor  Eugenie !  what  a  shame  to  have  driven  her 
from  France,  she  who  dressed  so  well !” 

Singular  panegyric  on  the  qualities  of  a  sovereign ! 
But  all  the  fallen  favourites  of  that  shameless  regime 
have  sung  the  same  song  to  the  same  tune.  It  is  given 
as  a  perfectly  authentic  fact  that  when  General  Fleury 
was  told  of  our  disasters  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
was  then  ambassador,  his  first  impulse  was  to  bury  his 
head  in  his  hands  with  a  great  cry  of  grief ;  but,  quickly 
recovering  himself,  he  lifted  his  head  once  more,  and 
said,  with  a  smile  to  those  who  surrounded  him, 
“  Well,  it  can’t  be  helped  !  But  how  we  have  enjoyed 
ourselves  for  the  last  twenty  years  !” 

Just  so ! — they  enjoyed  themselves !  The  entire  balance 
of  the  Empire  in  three  words  !  The  reign  of  profligates 
is  over  !  God  grant  we  have  for  ever  done  with  it ! 

As  I  inferred  above,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  or 
rather  the  ambassadress,  has  been  changed,  and 
Monsieur  le  Comte  d’Apponyi  replaces  Monsieur  de 
Metternich. 

The  style  of  neither  bonnets  nor  hats  has  undergone 
any  particular  change  since  last  month  ;  and  for  dresses, 
velvet,  satin,  and  cashmere,  with  trimming  of  fringe  or 
fur,  continue  most  in  favour. 

CoMTESSE  DE  BaSSENVILLE. 


SONG. 

Loving,  forsaken ! 

Who  would  live  on 
Here,  when  for  ever 
All  brightness  is  gone  ? 


Sorrow  bends  lower 

The  head  which  is  bowed. 

In  the  smooth  forehead 

Deep  furrows  are  ploughed,  ' 


Death,  the  deliverer. 
Befriends  the  oppressed. 
Pities  the  weary. 

And  lulls  them  to  rest. 

The  aching  may  cease 
Hearts  that  were  broken 
Again  be  at  peace. 


Joy  for  aye  vanished. 

Cares  only  remain 
Hopes,  once  departed. 

Return  ne’er  again. 

Then,  not  until  then. 
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THE  MARCH  FASHIONS. 


•Chii.dren’s  Fancy  Ball  Costumes. 


The  moderate  toilets  of  the  best  society  in  Paris  have  costly  in  material.  The  dresses  required  by  ladies  at 

greatly  influenced  ladies’  dress  in  every  part  of  Europe.  the  present  time  are  by  no  means  numerous. 

Economy  is  supposed  to  reign  in  the  wardrobes  of  onr  For  the  early  morning  a  saut-de-lit  is  de  rigueur.  For 
grandes  dames;  we  say  supposed,  because  the  toilets,  walking  and  ordinary  visiting,  two  costumes  for  each 
though  few  in  number,  are  irreproachable  in  taste  and  season  and  one  evening  dress  are  considered  sufficient  by 


r 
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97. — Fancy  Ball  Costumes. — The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant. 


ciennes  lace  is  used  for  brides’  robes  de  chambre.  The 
walking  costumes  are  composed  of  velvet  or  velveteen, 
and  Irish  poplin  or  faille.  Velvet  dresses  are  made 
with  polonaise  and  short  skirt,  and  with  low  or  square 
bodice  and  train  skirt  for  evening.  Ras  de  terre  velvet 


The  ever-welcome,  ever-pleasant  remtiveati  of  the 
sweet  spring-time  invites  us  to  choose  new  materials 
and  tissues  for  our  toilette.  ’Tis  true  the  fabrics  them¬ 
selves  remain  very  much  the  same,  but  Fashion  alway, 
selects  a  certain  number  which  she  places  in  evidences 

M 


the  St.  Germain  Quartier.  The  saut-de-lit  is  usually  of 
cashmere,  lined  with  quilted  satin,  or  more  plainly,  and 
trimmed  with  satin  revers  or  with  thick  lace.  Valen- 


dresses  are  much  in  vogue  for  visiting,  and  for  these 
the  train  skirt  is  sometimes  raised  in  front  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  length. 
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while  others  are,  for  a  time,  set  aside.  A  sufficiently 
great  variety,  however,  are  admitted  within  the  pale  of 
La  Mode  for  each  lady  to  make  her  choice  according 
to  her  own  personal  predilections,  which  are  no  less 
apparent  in  this  selection  of  materials  than  in  that  of 
any  particular  fashion  or  trimming. 

Before  a  lady  has  put  on  the  dress  she  means  to  wear, 
before  she  has  even  thought  about  its  art  or  arrange¬ 
ment,  something  of  her  individual  taste  and  penchant  has 
already  been  betrayed  by  the  choice  of  the  material  she 
has  fixed  upon.  What  an  infinite  gradation  in  the  secret 
sentiments  thus  to  be  revealed ! — between  the  grave 
austerity  of  the  coarse  woollen  dress  of  the  religieuse 
and  the  graceful  softness  of  the  foulard  worn  by  a  lady 
of  fashion ! — between  the  plain  flannel  which  seemed 
sufficient  to  the  modest  grace  of  the  maids  of  Athens, 
and  the  brilliant  silk,  the  frou-frou  of  whose  shining 
folds  heralds  the  approach  of  the  lady  who  wears  it ! 

It  is  especially  with  regard  to  the  effect  light  pro¬ 
duces  upon  them  that  materials  differ  one  from  another. 
Each  receives  the  luminous  rays  in  its  own  fashion  : 
some,  like  wool,  completely  absorb  them  ;  others,  like 
satin,  reflect  them  brightly ;  some  dull  them,  as  cloth 
does,  and  some  completely  darken  them,  as  velvet. 

If  organdie  appears  simple,  tarlatan  modest,  barege 
discreet,  if  sainte  mousseline  is  so  frequently  recommended 
as  symbolising  innocence,  it  is  because  all  these  tissues 
allow  the  rays  of  light  to  show  through  them,  retain  a 
soft  aspect,  and  do  not  shine.  If  there  is  a  shade  of 
soberness  in  pou-de-soie,  faille,  and  gros  de  Naples,  it  is 
because  the  grain  of  these  materials  somewhat  deadens 
the  light,  while  light  taffetas  and  other  glace  silks  reflect 
more  strikingly  the  contrasts  of  lights  and  shadows. 
Such  contrasts  are  also  very  apparent  in  certain  tissues 
which  are  imitations  of  silk,  such  as  alpacas,  but  they 
have  greyer  shadows  and  less  vivid  lights.  Again,  if 
velvets  have  a  grand  look  of  innate  splendour,  it  is 
because  of  the  depth  of  the  shadows  in  its  folds,  and 
the  subdued  intensity  of  the  lights  which  rest  upon  their 
edges.  Mixed  with  wool  or  goat’s  hair  to  produce 
poplin,  alpaca,  and  mohair,  wool  renders  such  materials 
less  brilliant  than  pure  silk  ;  but  by  thus  subduing  their 
lustre,  it  renders  them  more  suitable  for  simple  morning 
dresses. 

Thus,  again,  wool  mixed  with  cotton  produces  mate¬ 
rials  without  sheen,  neat  rather  than  elegant ;  and  all 
those  which  are  of  unmixed  cotton,  such  as  jaconet, 
percale,  cambric,  have  about  them  a  look  of  freshness 
and  cleanliness  which  naturally  conveys  ideas  of  moral 
purity  and  simplicity  in  the  wearer,  and  such  impressions 
are  still  more  striking  in  fiibrics  of  thread,  such  as  linen, 
coutil,  and  batiste. 

But  if  the  material  of  each  tissue  is  in  itself  of  great 
importance  by  the  way  in  which  it  attracts  or  rejects  the 
rays  of  light,  its  pattern  again  gives  great  variety  to  its 
appearance  and  stylo.  Materials  striped,  dotted,  figured, 
or  brocaded,  patterns  placed  alternately  or  regularly, 
showy  or  imperceptible,  widely  scattered  or  close,  will 
all  make  vast  differences  in  the  look  of  a  dress. 

Stripes  alter  the  whole  appearance  of  a  material,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  lengthening  effect  if  they  run  straight  down, 
and  a  contrary  impression  if  they  run  across  the  dress. 


Slanting  stripes  look  capricious  and  fanciful.  Stripes 
are  introduced  as  a  vaiiety  in  all  fabrics,  and  therefore 
their  effect  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  self  colours 
or  unity  of  shade  ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  stripes  are  of  alternate  colours  or  widths. 

Between  a  self-coloured  material  and  a  striped  one 
there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  a  crayon  drawing 
and  an  engraving.  In  a  drawing  the  artist  sketches  out 
his  figures  by  a  few  bold  strokes,  and  then  softens  down 
his  outlines  with  gradually  deepening  shades.  He  seeks 
his  effects  in  the  tout  ensemble  rather  than  in  the  minutia 
of  his  work.  The  engraver,  on  the  contrary,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  grand  conception  of  the  master ; 
he  gives  all  his  care  to  the  details  ;  he  has  no  means  of 
rendering  lights  or  shadows,  bold  relief  or  soft  dis¬ 
tances,  but  strokes,  closer  or  more  apart,  slighter  or 
deeper.  The  engraving  may  be  beautiful  and  valuable, 
but  will  never  be  worth  the  drawing  it  was  done  from. 

And  thus  in  materials  the  plain  self-coloured  has 
more  simplicity  and  dignity ;  the  striped  is  more  fan¬ 
ciful,  and  pleases  the  eye  by  its  variety,  for  when 
moulded  into  a  dress  it  loses  the  rigidity  and  regularity 
of  its  lines. 

Checked  materials  partake  of  the  same  character,  and 
being  formed  of  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  they  moreover  have  the  disadvantage  of  showing 
any  discrepancy  in  the  shape  of  the  shoulders  and 
corsage  very  markedly  ;  if  the  check  is  very  small,  how¬ 
ever,  this  will  not  be  the  case.  Plaids,  from  the  variety 
of  their  lines  and  colours,  also  avoid  the  too  great  regu¬ 
larity  of  checks,  but  are  too  fanciful  to  be  dignified,  and 
therefore  suitable  only  to  children  or  very  young  people. 

Of  chince  and  brocaded  silks  it  may  be  remarked 
that  they  are  equal  to  self-coloured  materials  if  their 
pattern  is  small  and  close  enough  to  produce  at  a  small 
distance  the  effect  of  a  general  tint.  In  Lyons  silks,  how¬ 
ever,  where  flowerets  are  brocaded  en  relief  of  various 
colours,  the  variety  is  striking,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
best  to  make  the  most  of  that  quality  by  alternating  not 
only  the  colour  of  the  flowerets,  but  also  their  position. 

Brocades  of  two  tints,  such  as  maroon  upon  black, 
look  very  rich,  and  more  sober  than  the  flowery  pat¬ 
terns  ;  they  are  still  more  sober  and  dignified  in  camdieu 
shades  of  one  colour.  As  a  general  rule  unity  of  colour 
is  conducive  to  an  appearance  of  dignity  in  the  female 
toilet ;  slight  differences  of  shades,  or  effects  of  lights 
and  shadows,  such  as  those  produced  by  moire,  add  to 
the  beauty  of  materials  without  taking  too  much  from 
their  sobriety. 

The  colour  of  materials  is  still  more  expressive  than 
their  texture  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  wearer. 
Thus  much  may  be  gathered  of  the  habitual  tenor  of  a 
lady’s  thoughts  by  the  colours  she  will  choose,  in  the 
ascending  scale  from  deep  violet  to  brilliant  yellow, 
either  through  the  cool  shades  of  mauve,  blue,  turquoise, 
green,  and  sulphur,  or  through  the  richer  tints  of  garnet 
red,  crimson,  capucine,  orange  and  saffron.  And  as 
there  exists  a  secret  connection  between  the  moral  dis¬ 
position  and  the  colour  of  the  hair,  eyes,  and  com¬ 
plexion,  we  generally  find  that  what  suits  the  taste  of  a 
person  also  suits  her  style  of  face. 

Plaids  and  fanciful  patterns  are  suitable  to  children. 
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tine  stripes  and  small  bright  designs  to  young  girls. 
Married  ladies  will  do  well  to  choose  either  self-co¬ 
loured  materials  or  brocades  <■«  camdicu,  while  rich 
heavy  silks  and  brocatelles  are  best  fitted  for  matrons  of 
a  certain  age. 

The  above  considerations  should  be  remembered  by 
the  lady  who  starts  on  a  shopping  expedition  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  season.  Of  course  she  has 
also  to  consider,  in  her  choice  of  materials,  the  occasions 
on  which  her  various  dresses  are  meant  to  be  worn,  and 
the  price  she  can  afford  for  them,  as  well  as  their 
suitability  to  her  own  age,  style,  and  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  For  the  garden  or  the  beach  she  will  select  those 
materials  which  are  less  liable  to  be  soiled  or  crumpled, 
such  as  sultane,  mohair,  and  foulard,  to  which,  later  in 
the  season,  may  be  added  toile  de  Vichy,  unbleached  linen, 
buff-coloured  tussor,  nankeen,  and  all  those  clcan-looiing 
materials  so  refreshing  to  the  eyes  -,  for  dinner  or  evening 
toilets  she  will  require  straw-coloured  or  pearl-grey 
crept  dc  chine,  and  to  wear  over  an  under-dress  of  silk 
or  satin,  white  tarlatan,  silk  grenadine,  and  gauze  de 
Chambery.  Soft-coloured  cashmeres  will  form  part  of 
her  demi-saison  costumes ;  in  prevision  of  a  journey 
she  will  make  provision  of  violet  or  maroon  poplin, 
violet  waterproof  tweed,  dark  green  or  blue  chaly.  If 
there  be  any  races  in  view,  some  yards  of  cloth  will  not 
be  amiss — white  cloth  especially,  than  which  nothing 
is  prettier  or  more  effective  at  those  seasons  of  the  year 
when  some  sudden  chill  in  the  atmosphere  may  serve  as 
a  pretext  for  wearing  some  warmer  garment. 

Nor  will  a  lady  of  taste  forget  that  colours  change 
according  as  they  are  looked  at  by  day  or  by  lamplight, 
and  we  see  her  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  stepping  into 
a  closed  saloon,  lit  up  with  gas,  to  choose  her  evening 
dresses. 

A  rule  soon  learnt  by  experience  in  such  things  is  that 
a  colour  gains  or  loses  in  beauty  by  daylight  according 
to  the  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  yellow  it  contains. 
Violet,  which  is  the  opposite  of  yellow,  is  that  which 
changes  most ;  it  becomes  of  a  dull  reddish  brown.  Blue, 
if  pure,  becomes  greenish  -,  if  dark  it  looks  hard  and 
blackish  j  if  light  it  loses  colour  and  turns  grey.  There 
is  a  shade  of  blue  which  has  no  brilliance  by  day,  but 
acquires  a  great  deal  by  the  yellow  light  of  gas,  while 
turquoise  silks,  charming  by  daylight,  arc  quite  ^acec 
under  the  lamp  of  a  ball-room. 

Those  greens  which  incline  most  to  yellow  look  the 
rettiest  of  an  evening.  Thus  apple-green  acquires  the 
rilliant  tints  of  emerald  ;  peacock-green  loses  its  blue 
r^s,  and  becomes  too  yellowish.  Yellow  materials  are 
certainly  those  which  appear  best  by  lamplight,  especially 
silks  and  satins.  Buttercup  yellow,  so  bright  at  any  time, 
is  brighter  than  ever  of  an  evening  -,  straw  colour  be¬ 
comes  rosier,  sulphur  colour  does  not  change,  and  maize 
becomes  exquisitely  soft  and  clear.  All  brunettes  know 
how  extremely  becoming  it  is  to  them  in  the  ball-room. 

Pink  changes  to  salmon  colour.  The  yellow  light  of 
gas  or  candles,  so  hostile  to  all  blue  tints,  enhances  the 
splendour  of  red.  Ruby  becomes  more  brilliant,  nacarat 
appears  lighter,  cerise  deepens  to  crimson,  and  crimson 
inclines  to  capucine,  which  itself  assumes  a  more  orange¬ 
like  tone,  and  orange  vies  with  fire  colour. 


Even  black  and  white  are  subject  to  the  alterations 
caused  by  artificial  light ;  bluish  blacks,  by  far  the  most 
handsome  by  day,  lose  all  their  beautiful  blue  shade, 
and  become  hard  and  dull.  White,  on  the  contrary, 
gains  much  by  lamplight ;  if  faded  it  lights  up  again,  and 
actresses  often  choose  yellowish-white  dresses,  knowing 
they  will  look  best  on  the  stage.  Perhaps  the  loveliest 
of  all  shades  for  the  evening  is  silver-grey,  which  ac¬ 
quires  a  somewhat  rosy  tint ;  but  greys  which  contain  any 
amount  of  blue,  such  as  pearl-grey,  lose  all  their  beauty 
and  look  dull  as  soon  as  lamps  are  lit. 

A  savant  would  explain  all  such  effects  scientifically, 
but  dijolie  femme  will  hardly  care  to  learn  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  such  changes ;  it  is  sufficient  for  her  to 
know  what  will  most  enhance  her  beauty,  and  she  is 
pretty  sure  to  make  practical  use  of  the  knowledge. 

There  is  certainly  a  marked  return  to  simplicity  in  the 
female  toilet  this  spring.  Not,  indeed,  that  dresses  are  less 
expensive,  but  their  fann  and  arrangement  appear  more 
tasteful  and  less  elaborate  than  under  the  Imperial 
regime. 

The  great  nouveaute  of  the  season  is  clear  white  muslin, 
used  for  tunics  and  bodices  with  evening  dresses,  and  for 
trimmings  even  with  toilettes  dit  jour. 

Self-coloured  cashmereof  soft  shades, especially  mouse 
and  felt  grey,  are  made  up  into  tunics  and  skirts  to 
match  ;  both  skirt  and  tunic  are  trimmed  with  flutings 
of  white  muslin.  These  Hutings  are  pleated  upon  a  nar¬ 
row  biais  or  gathered  over  piping  cord,  so  that  they  are 
easily  removed  for  washing.  Plain  muslin  biais  are  also 
used  for  trimmings,  and  are  simply  tacked  upon  the 
material. 

For  the  evening  the  tunique  of  clear  or  spotted  white 
muslin,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace,  looks  fresher, 
more  spring-like,  and  of  more  novel  style  than  the  lace 
tunics  which  have  been  seen  all  the  winter.  It  is  worn 
over  a  low-necked  under-dress  of  faille  or  pou-de-soie. 
The  tunic  is  almost  as  long  behind  as  the  under-skirt ; 
it  is  draped  at  the  sides  so  as  to  throw  all  the  fulness 
to  the  back,  but  without  any  puff.  The  trimming  con¬ 
sists  of  a  fiounce  put  on  with  a  heading,  and  edged  on 
either  side  with  Valenciennes  lace.  The  bodice  is  crossed 
in  front,  like  a  fichu,  and  the  demi-wide  sleeves  are  open, 
and  finished  off  with  a  deep  frilling  edged  with  lace. 
A  few  bows  of  the  colour  of  the  skirt  are,  in  most  cases, 
the  only  ornament  of  the  tunic. 

The  newest  style  of  trimming  for  skirts  consists  of 
one  or  more  bouillons,  put  on  with  a  heading  on  both 
sides,  either  scalloped  out  or  vandyked.  If  only  one 
bouillon  forms  the  trimming  it  is  generally  about  five 
inches  deep  if  there  are  more,  the  first  is  about  that 
width,  the  others  becoming  gradually  narrower.  When 
the  material  is  cashmere,  the  headings  are  bound  with 
faille  ;  if  it  is  faille,  or  any  other  kind  of  dull  silk,  with 
velvet  or  satin  a  la  Reine. 

T\\Qguiule  de  hup  ruche  is  also  fashionable  as  -Ji  garni¬ 
ture.  Each  hollow  pleat  is  fastened  down  top  and 
bottom,  and  opened  out  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the 
flower  called  in  French  gueule  de  hup,  and  in  English,  I 
believe,  snapdragon. 

I  was  shown  at  Gagclin’s  two  very  handsome  dresses, 
both  of  which  were  made  with  high  and  low  bodice, 
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so  as  to  be  suitable  for  wearing  either  in  the  daytime 
or  of  an  evening  with  a  muslin  tunic. 

One  was  of  light  violet-coloured — vhktte  de  Panne 
— pou-de-soie.  The  trimming  of  the  skirt  was  ex¬ 
quisitely  pretty;  it  was  composed  of  two  ruches,  one 
placed  above  a  gathered  flounce,  the  other  above  a  deep 
bouillon.  These  double  ruches  were  very  full,  pinked 
out,  and  formed  of  two  shades  of  violet  silk,  while  in 
the  centre  there  was  a  soft  feather  border,  also  violet, 
and  shaded  from  light  to  dark.  'I'lie  skirt  was  demi- 
train  shaped  ;  the  high  bodice  formed  a  half-fitting 
casaque,  trimmed  with  a  gathered  frill  and  ruche  to 
correspond.  The  low  bodice  was  plain,  to  wear  under 
a  tunic  of  clear  white  muslin,  deeply  trimmed  with 
Valenciennes  lace,  and  slightly  looped  up  with  a  very 
wide  sash  of  violet  faille.  The  muslin  bodice  was 
fastened  en  chdle  with  a  bouquet  of  violets  freshly 
arrived  from  Nice,  and  similar  flowers  adorned  the 
coilFure. 

The  other  dress  was  of  light  claret-coloured  faille. 
The  skirt  was  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce,  edged  with 
narrow  /range  rasiuse  of  the  same  colour  ;  and  a  new 
style  of  ruche,  composed  of  alternately  five  narrow  and 
one  wide  hollow  pleat,  fastened  on  top  and  bottom',  and 
edged  on  both  sides  with  similar  fringe.  A  ruche  of 
the  same  style,  but  narrower,  edged  round  the  open 
corsage,  which  came  down  in  prettily  cut  out  basques, 
and  showed  a  small  gdet  of  white  faille,  fastened  with 
buttons  of  the  same,  embroidered  with  claret-coloured 
silk.  The  low  bodice,  to  wear  under  the  muslin  tunic, 
was  quite  plain. 

For  a  young  lady  I  also  noticed  a  very  tasteful  evening 
dress  of  light  blue  faille — plain  half-trained  skirt  and 
decollete  bodice,  with  tunic  and  bodice  of  white  spotted 
muslin,  trimmed  with  finely-fluted  frilHngs,  edged  with 
Valenciennes  lace.  The  tunic-skirt  was  longer  behind, 
and  draped  at  the  sides  with  loops  of  blue  faille  ribbon, 
drooping  cn  cascade.  The  muslin  bodice  was  cut  round 
and  low  with  fluting  and  lace  round  the  edge,  A 
coiffure  in  the  Watteau  style  was  composed  of  a  puff  of 
blue  ribbon  with  a  spray  of  roses. 

For  the  opera  or  concert  room,  the  senorita  tunic  of 
black  lace  is  extremely  stylish.  It  forms  at  once  a 
coiffure,  fichu,  and  upper-skirt.  The  lace  is  gathered 
into  a  rosette  and  fastened  with  pink  or  crimson  roses 
just  above  the  forehead ;  it  then  falls  like  a  mantilla 
over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  is  crossed  in  front,  and 
lengthened  into  graceful  draperies  over  the  skirt.  Of 
course  everything  depends  upon  the  coquettish  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  mantilla,  but  when  gracefully  worn  it  is 
excessively  becoming. 

'Fhe  decree  of  hicsdames  Thiers  and  Co.  against 
artificial  hair  does  not  seem  to  have  made  much  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  female  community  in  general,  unless  some 
means  of  acquiring  a  most  luxuriant  chevclure  has  been 
discovered  by  French  ladies.  The  coiffure  most  in  vogue 
just  now  is  that  adopted  by  the  Princesses  of  Orleans,  and 
which  bears  their  name.  The  hair  is  brushed  off  from 
the  forehead  and  temples,  and  raised  over  frisettes,  while 
at  the  back  it  is  arranged  in  long  thick  plaits,  drooping 
in  heavy  loops  very  low  in  the  neck.  These  plaits  are 
fastened  upon  the  top  of  the  head  with  a  large  tortoise¬ 


shell  comb.  The  ornament,  whether  composed  of 
flowers,  bows,  or  jewels,  is  placed  a  la  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette,  just  above  the  raised  bandeaux ;  a  drooping  feather 
or  spray  of  buds  and  foliage  is  often  added  to  fall  over 
the  plaits  at  the  back. 

It  is  almost  too  early  yet  to  speak  of  the  new  spring 
bonnets,  which  will  hardly  make  their  appearance  before 
the  end  of  the  present  month.  Models  of  lace,  tulle, 
and  gauze  form  the  transition  just  now  between  velvet 
and  straw  bonnets. 

I  have  noticed  a  few  very  tasteful  chapeaux  for  this 
month. 

A  capote  of  pervcnche-coXomeA  crepe  de  chine,  with 
satin  pipings,  gaufferings  of  white  blond,  and  soft  mara¬ 
bout  feathers  of  the  colour  of  the  crape  ;  lappets  of  very 
wide  crepe  de  chine  form  the  strings. 

A  silver-grey  tulle  bonnet,  trimmed  with  silk  guipure 
of  the  same  tint,  and  a  spray  of  beautiful  salmon-coloured 
roses,  falling  in  light  trailing  branches  behind. 

A  mauve  silk  gauze  bonnet — to  wear  with  a  foulard 
costume  of  the  same  colour — with  satin  trimming  to 
match,  ornamented  with  delicate  sprays  of  white  likac, 
is  most  elegant  and  spring-like  in  its  tasteful  simplicity. 

And  a  black  lace  bonnet,  with  dewy  bunches  of  prim¬ 
roses  and  tender  green  foliage,  also  reminds  us  that  the 
season  of  budding  leaves  and  sweet  field  blossoms  is  at 
hand.’ 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PLATE. 

Grenat  Velvet  Costume  for  Little  Girl  from 
6  TO  10  Years  of  Age. — Plain  skirt,  low  square  bodice, 
casaque  fitting  to  the  figure  at  the  back  and  straight  in 
front,  trimmed  with  velvet  fluting  and  terry  velvet.  The 
casaque  is  looped  at  the  side  as  far  as  the  waist,  having 
a  very  graceful  effect.  Terry  velvet  muff,  edged  with 
fur  fringe  and  fastened  by  a  cord  and  tassel.  White 
China  crape  scarf  round  the  neck.  Grenat  velvet  hat, 
trimmed  with  terry  velvet,  grey  wing,  and  grenat  velvet 
bow  and  ends.  Check  cashmere  stockings.  Boots  to 
correspond  of  grey  cloth,  and  kid  toe-caps. 

Visiting  Toilet  of  Black  Velvet  and  Fur. — 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  flounce  headed 
by  a  bouillonne.  The  tunic  is  rounded  in  front,  forming 
a  pouf,  open  at  the  back  and  diminishing  at  each  side. 
The  tunic  is  scalloped  and  trimmed  with  a  fur  fringe 
and  small  gathered  flounce.  Bodice,  with  scalloped 
basque,  is  trimmed  with  fur  fringe  and  gathered  flounce. 
The  basque  is  graduated  on  the  hips,  and  forms  a  square 
postillion  at  the  back.  Pagoda  sleeves,  narrow  at  the 
shoulder,  are  trimmed  the  same  as  the  tunic.  Jockey 
jacket,  scalloped,  trimmed  with  a  flounce  and  fur  fringe. 
Violet  velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  bird 
of  paradise  aigrette  placed  on  one  side.  Cloth  boots 
and  pearl-grey  gloves. 

Walking  Costume  of  Green  and  Black  Tartan. 
— ^Plain  skirt,  ras  de  terre.  Very  long  tunic,  draped 
each  side  and  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  wool  fringe. 
Bodice  with  plain  scalloped  basques.  Carrick  trimmed 
with  a  deep  wool  fringe.  Velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
lace  and  faille  ribbon,  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  of  two 
different  colours.  Cloth  boots  to  match,  with  polished 
toe-caps. 


Morning,  and  Carriage  Toilets, 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“  Cinderella’*  lefts  and  rights 
^  To  Geraldine’s  were  flights; 

And,  in  truth, 

The  damsel,  deftly  shod, 
lias  dutifully  trod 
From  her  youth. 

T^HE  few  remarks  I  made  on  sandals  last  month  have 
elicited  a  torrent  of  letters  pro  and  coti.  the  interest- 
in^r  subject.  Among  these  I  can  only  notice  those  re¬ 
quiring  practical  answers,  and  I  must  decline  the  nume¬ 
rous  requests  for  the  “  exact  length  of  Silkworm’s  foot,” 
as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of  measurement  of  the  foot  in 
question.  The  same  reasons  which  cause  my  refusal  of 
photograph,  size  of  waist,  height,  age,  and  a  thousand 
other  personal  peculiarities,  cause  me  to  be  equally  silent 
on  my  own  chaussure,  and  I  think  that  few  ladies  will 
blame  me  for  this  reticence,  especially  when  I  am  quitJ 
willing  to  give  them  the  best  information  in  my  power 
on  the  fashionable  boots  and  shoes  of  the  day. 

For  the  lovers  of  sandals  I  have  little  to  add  to  my 
remarks  of  last  month,  but  the  advocates  of  boots  shall 
have  a  few  words  on  the  latest  modes,  for  walking  boots 
in  Paris  are  divided  into  three  classes — for  country  walk¬ 
ing,  for  town  promenade,  and  bottes  de  fatigue,  or  plain 
useful  every-day  boots.  The  dressy  walking  boot  is 
composed  of  fine  kid,  with  curved  heel,  edged  with  fur, 
which  is  either  carried  down  the  fronts  of  buttoned  boots, 
or  outlines  the  sides  of  elastic-sided  boots.  Another 
boot  of  this  class  resembles  an  English  hunting  boot, 
with  velvet  top,  and  a  Hessian  tassel  falling  over  the  in¬ 
step.  All  these  boots  are  worn  very  high  in  the  leg. 
Another  high  boot,  fastening  across  the  front  with 
elastic,  is  made  of  kid,  and  outlined  with  a  fine  line  of 
enamelled  leather.  This  boot  is  also  made  of  fine  cash- 
mere  and  of  silk  and  satin  for  a  dressy  house  boot.  For 
country  walks  the  mode  Anglaise  is  preferred.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  thick-soled  boot,  laced  in  front,  and  having 
high  square  heels. 

For  the  morning  a  quilted  demi-boot  is  worn,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  boy’s  Oxford  shoe,  but  buttoned  instead  of 
laced,  and  composed  of  the  same  satin  or  silk  as  that  of 
the  robe-de-chambre  trimming.  For  evening  wear  the 
mule  of  coloured  velvet,  embroidered  in  gold,  is  fashion¬ 
able,  and  has  high  curved  heels  ;  it  is  vvadded  and  lined 
with  white  satin  or  silk,  and  is  finished  with  a  gold  cord 
and  tassels  matching  the  gold  embroidery.  All  these 
chausserie  may  be  procured  of  E.  J.  Nicoll,  424, 
Oxford-street,  by  order. 

Embroidery  is  used  on  every  toilet  article  as  well  as 
on  furniture  and  ornamentation  of  the  salon,  so  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  shoes  and  boots  covered  with  rich 
raised  work.  The  beautiful  ton  sur  ton  embroidery,  the 
rich  raised  silk- work,  the  bouquets  of  coloured  flowers, 
the  embroidered  buckles,  are  all  fitting  ornamentation  for 
beautiful  feet. 

Embroidery  upon  furniture  is  usually  of  the  heraldic 
character,  and  is  worked  in  “  church  embroidery  stitch” 
— that  is.  in  half-satin  stitch — worked  over  raised  parcli- 


“  Come,  Gerry,  since  it  suits 
Such  a  pretty  puss-in-boots 
Tlieso  to  (Ion, 

Set  your  little  hand  awhile 
'  On  my  shoulder,  dear,  and  I’ll 
Put  them  on.” 

Fi:i;Dir.  Locked. 

ment,  card,  or  chamois  leather  and  back  again,  not  over 
and  over,  as  in  real  satin  stitch.  This  half-stitch  econo¬ 
mises  the  costly  materials,  while  producing  the  same 
rich  effect  as  the  satin  stitch.  I  have  seen  very  beautiful 
illustrations  of  this  application  of  work  to  furniture  at 
an  upholsterer’s  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard — Messrs.  Rough 
and  Son. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  house  by  observing 
some  artistic  furniture  in  the  window  of  a  character  far 
superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  household  goods.  I  began 
to  look  out  for  novelties  whenever  I  passed,  and  have 
seen  chcf-d'wuvrcs  of  cabinet-making  displayed  from  time 
to  time. 

At  a  recent  visit  I  found  the  interior  display  fully  as 
tempting  as  that  shown  in  the  wnndow,  and  give  my 
readers  the  benefit  of  niy  inspection.  The  chciirs  to 
which  I  have  alluded  were  of  oak,  with  a  rich  heraldic 
device  and  crest  worked  upon  a  ground  of  morocco 
leather.  The  shape  of  these  chairs  was  Gothic,  and 
they  were  massive  without  heaviness,  a  rare  combination 
in  a  dining-room  chair.  The  drawing-room  suites  and 
draperies  of  this  house  demand  a  longer  description  than 
I  can  afford  them  this  month,  so  I  will  merely  mention 
the  bedroom  suites.  The  new  material  for  these  suites 
is  “  pitch  pine,”  which  wood  is  redder  and  takes  a  more 
brilliant  polish  than  does  common  pine.  The  peculiar 
advantage  of  this  material  for  furniture  is  that  it  shows 
no  bruises.  I  observed  some  very  beautiful  specimens 
of  this  wood  in  the  doors  of  wardrobes,  &c.,  and  was 
delighted  with  the  effect.  The  new  wardrobes  are  very 
conveniently  arranged.  The  prices  of  the  suites  of  bed¬ 
room  furniture  in  this  material  are  very  moderate,  and, 
indeed,  considering  the  quality  of  materials,  workman¬ 
ship,  and  artistic  design,  the  whole  stock  of  bedroom 
suites  struck  me  as  being  under,  rather  than  above, 
average  prices  for  first-class  goods.  The  Gothic  furni¬ 
ture  can  be  had  in  oak,  mahogany,  pine,  and  pitch  pine, 
and  cither  plain  or  inlaid  with  coloured  woods  in  set 
designs.  The  inlay  runs  nearly  half-an-inch  deep,  and 
is  no  mere  “  veneer,”  likely  to  start  and  come  out  in 
years  to  come,  but  is  solid  and  durable.  The  back  of 
the  washstand  is  composed  of  coloured  tiles,  and  is 
easily  kept  clean.  These  artistic  enamelled  tiles  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  tile  of  garden  use. 
They  are  very  beautiful,  and  are  so  easily  kept  in  order 
that  they  commend  themselves  to  those  ladies  who  assist 
in  the  lighter  labours  of  the  house. 

Messrs.  Rough  and  Son  give  estimates  for  the  partial 
or  entire  furniture  of  a  house  of  any  size :  thus  a  young 
couple  can  if  they  please  have  two  or  three  rooms  only 
furnished  completely  by  Messrs.  Rough,  or  they  may 
find  on  receiving  the  estimate  that  the  whole  amounts  to 
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more  than  they  mean  to  spend ;  they  can  then  strike  out 
of  the  list  any  articles  easily  dispensed  with,  or  the 
drawing-room  or  bedroom  only  may  be  furnished  by 
these  first-class  upholsterers,  who  will  give,  without 
charge,  estimates  for  one  room  or  for  a  complete  house. 

The  ventilating  blind  is  a  novelty  interesting  to  all 
who  read  the  consultations  on  ventilation  lately  held  by 
the  School  Board  of  London.  Londoners  well  know 
that  though  the  upper  part  of  the  window  is  open,  yet 
in  summer  time  and  in  close  “  muggy”  weather  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  air  when  the  spring-roller  holland 
blinds  arc  drawn  down ;  if  left  up,  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  outsiders  are  afforded  a  view  of  the  domestic 
home-life  of  the  “  noble  Briton.”  To  obviate  both  these 
disagreeables  Messrs.  Rough  and  Son  have  introduced 
a  patent  ventilating  blind,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  of 
plain  holland  or  linen,  the  upper  part  is  of  strong  net, 
and  divided  by  longitudinalbars  of  linen,  which  strengthen 
the  netting.  The  whole  blind  rolls  up  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  is  quite  as  durable  as  arc  spring-roller  blinds. 

'I'he  month  of  March  always  warns  us  to  prepare  for 
spring  clothing,  and  already  the  principal  houses  are 
showing  what  they  term  “  spring  goods.”  The  wise 
ones  predict  a  hot  summer  in  revenge  for  the  cold 
dreary  months  of  last  year,  and  therefore  we  should 
do  well  to  provide  ourselves  early  in  the  season  with  the 
pretty  washing  fabrics  offered  at  such  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  S.  Amcry,  of  High-street,  Clapham,  is  among 
the  earliest  to  send  patterns  of  washing  materials  to  the 
Silkworm.  Mariposa,  a  washing  satine,  twenty-eight 
inches  wide,  is  exceedingly  pretty.  It  is  a  fabric  suit¬ 
able  for  a  polonaise  or  for  a  costume.  The  material  is 
striped  alternately,  a  plain  satin  stripe  and  a  dotted 
stripe.  The  effect  is  charming.  Mariposa  is  made  in 
the  following  colours : — white,  grey,  fawn,  mauve,  pink, 
blue,  maize,  brown,  and  stone  colours,  and  is  is.  I^d. 
per  yard.  The  stripes  arc  of  various  widths,  and  differ 
in  design  and  style. 

Crapena  is  another  washing  material,  also  suitable  for 
costumes  and  for  polonaise.  It  is  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  and  sold  at  the  same  price  as  mariposa.  In  ap¬ 
pearance  crapena  resembles  crepcline,  but  is,  of  course, 
less  silky,  having  more  satifiy  lights  and  shades.  It 
appears  very  strong  and  durable,  and  is  certainly  very 
pretty.  It  is  made  in  rose,  green,  gold,  mauve,  brown 
of  two  shades,  white,  French  grey,  stone  grey,  and 
blue.  Besides  these  novelties,  Mr.  S.  Amcry  has  a 
great  stock  of  muslins,  piques,  brilliants,  &c. 

blentioning  novelties  reminds  me  of  Messrs.  L.  and 
A.  Pyke’s  watch  bracelet  in  Abyssinian  gold.  I'he 
bracelet  is  wide  and  massive,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
watch  in  the  same  metal.  It  is  wound  at  the  interior  of 
the  bracelet,  and  set  at  the  same  place ;  the  price  is 
42s.  I  have  also  seen  some  lockets  on  which  crosses 
are  raised  or  sunk,  and  monograms,  as  A.  E.  L,  either 
raised,  sunk,  or  inlaid.  The  interior  of  these  lockets  is 
well  finished,  and  contains  space  for  two  locks  of  hair 
or  two  photographs. 

Messrs.  Bollcn  and  Tidswell  have  a  very  excellent 
stock  of  the  improved  excelsior  embroidery,  all  the 
new  patterns  are  very  successful,  and  a  dress  can  now 
be  covered  h  la  inode  with  handsome  embroidery  for 


very  little  cost.  Although  at  my  own  expense  I  must 
tell  a  little  tale  out  of  school.  Last  week  while  passing 
a  Regent-street  house,  and  being,  il feint  avsuer,  bent  on 
some  shopping  on  my  own  account,  I  saw  a  very  pretty 
collar  and  cuff's,  so  pretty  that  I  at  once  bought  them, 
and  paid  a  good  price  too,  but  the  linen  was  very  fine 
and  the  embroidery  good.  On  returning  home  and 
examining  my  purchases,  I  found  the  parure  trimmed 
with  the  excelsior  broderie.  Now,  had  I  thought  of  it 
before  buying,  I  could  easily  have  trimmed  some  of  my 
linen  sets  with  this  cheap  and  good  embroidery,  and 
saved  my  pocket.  I  have  since  made  some  very  stylish 
parures  with  the  help  of  this  excellent  trimming,  and  as 
the  new  purchase  happens  to  be  a  convenient  and  favou¬ 
rite  shape,  I  have  worn  it  “  out  of  turn”  a  good  deal, 
and  have  noticed  with  pleasure  how  well  it  washes  and 
wears.  An  idea  suggested  itself  while  engaged  in 
stitching  the  pretty  embroidery.  We  all  know  how 
soon  the  white  petticoat  frays  at  the  edge  to  make  the 
petticoat  fresh  we  make  a  false  hem  or  turn  in  the 
edges  and  stitch  them ;  well,  I  propose  to  place  the 
excelsior  embroidery  between  the  two  edges,  and  stitch 
the  whole,  by  machine  of  course.  This  will  give  a 
neat  finish  to  the  jupon,  and  will  be  pleasant  work. 

The  garden  now  calls  us  all  out-of-doors  by  invita¬ 
tions  showered  from  primrose,  snowdrop,  violet,  and 
pansy.  The  aconite  lifts  its  golden  ball  of  blossom, 
and  invites  me  to  peep  at  its  entourage  of  buds,  half  green, 
half  golden,  and  nearly  hidden  by  the  virgin  cork 
which  protects  them,  and  which,  by  its  grey  neutral  tint, 
gives  effect  to  its  beauty.  I  find  the  virgin  cork  a  great 
protection  to  all  kinds  of  spring  beds,  which  I  generally 
place  in  cosy  nooks  for  the  sake  of  early  flowers.  Of 
course  the  fernery  is  principally  composed  of  this 
capital  substitute  for  wood,  and  the  ferns  flourish 
admirably  among  it.  At  this  moment  my  fernery  is 
charming ;  the  delicate  ferns  being  removed  to  warmer 
quarters,  their  place  is  filled  by  masses  of  spring  bulbs, 
early  tulips,  snowdrops,  aconite,  crocus,  and  primroses 
of  all  colours.  These  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  con¬ 
trast  delightfully  with  the  antique  grey  cork  and  with 
the  vivid  green  of  periwinkle  and  other  trailers  ;  some 
fresh  fronds  of  fern  have  kindly  started  just  v;here  they 
are  wanted,  and  the  blackbirds  sing  and  the  robin 
twitters  among  the  lilac-trees  that  shade  the  spot. 

Violets,  too,  are  among  my  treasures,  and  I  long  to 
throw  down  my  pen  and  idle  away  my  day  as  the 
children  are  doing ;  and  yet  I  wrong  them,  for  they  are 
really  extremely  busy  making  a  “  part” — Anglice,  path — 
with  some  new  gravel  and  a  still  newer  cart,  and  such 
a  p.air  of  horses,  “  with  real  tails  1”  No,  the  little 
folks  are  less  inclined  for  idleness  than  we  growm-ups  -, 
and  I  will  conquer  this  laziness  and  go  on  to  tell  my 
readers  that  the  virgin  cork  may  be  used  for  all  kinds 
of  flower-growing.  Ladies  who  understand  wood¬ 
carving,  or  indeed  any  carpentering,  could  easily  fashion 
for  themselves  any  kind  of  box,  flower-pot,  or  flower- 
stand  with  this  pretty  cork,  which  may  be  obtained  of 
the  Virgin  Cork  Company,  28,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London. 

Many  inquiries  have  come  to  me  respecting  the  pre¬ 
sent  mode  of  wearing  the  hair.  The  chignon  has 
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changed,  it  is  true,  but  only  in  the  same  way  as  crino¬ 
line  has  changed,  in  form,  and  the  change  is  this — the 
hair  is  worn  high  in  front  and  closer  to  the  head  at  the 
back,  outlining  its  form  in  plaits  by  day  and  in  curls 
for  evening  wear. 

The  hair  is  also  worn  in  twisted  torsades,  from 
beneath  which  waved  curls  escape  and  fall  on  the  neck. 
Another  mode  consists  of  twists  w'orn  in  place  of  the 
plaits.  The  frizzette,  though  still  worn,  is  less  marked 
and  decidedly  smaller,  and  ladies  are  more  reticent  on 
the  subject  of  additional  hair  than  they  have  been  lately. 
Mr.  Douglas,  of  21,  New  Bond-street,  has  a  charming 
collection  of  all  the  new  coiffures,  and  I  would  draw 
the  attention  of  ladies  to  the  natural  appearance  of  the 
curled  chignons.  These  are  arranged  on  a  tortoiseshell 
comb  with  but  few  teeth,  and  those  placed  on  each 
side,  leaving  the  centre  open  in  order  to  avoid  the 
pressure  of  the  teeth  upon  the  top  of  the  head. 

The  front  hair  is,  as  I  have  said,  worn  high  in 
Russian  bandeaux,  but  with  the  curled  chignon  it  is 
also  worn  in  curls  low  down  on  the  forehead ;  these 
curls  are  divided  from  those  at  the  back  by  a  band  of 
pearls  or  coral,  or  a  ribbon  broche  with  gold ;  a 
coquettish  bow  is  placed  on  one  side.  Mr.  Douglas 
imports  the  newest  and  most  charming  ribbon-bows, 
loops,  and  ccques  from  Paris,  and  his  clientele  have 
the  advantage  of  trying  the  effect  of  each  style  of 
ornament. 

At  a  recent  visit  I  noticed  some  charming  bonnets  for 
full  dress,  theatre,  and  promenade.  As  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  the  bonnets  here  are  of  the  latest  modes,  and  suit 
the  coiffure  admirably.  In  reply  to  some  dozens  of 
letters  which  I  have  received  but  not  answered,  addresses 
being  omitted,  I  can  only  state  that  for  restoration  of 
the  hair  to  a  healthy  state  Mr.  Douglas’s  preparations 
are  unequalled ;  that  ladies  who  can  do  so  should  call 
and  have  his  opinion  on  the  state  of  their  head  and 
hair ;  and  that  those  who  cannot  do  so  should  write, 
describing  their  symptoms  and  inclosing  a  piece  of  hair 
or  hair  combings  to  show  the  state  of  the  hair.  As  the 
hair  falls  and  changes  colour  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
one  remedy  cannot  prove  efficacious  for  all.  Mr. 
Douglas  applies  lime  cream  to  one  head,  tonic  balm 
to  another,  and  the  washes  vary  accordingly.  As  Mr. 
Douglas  may  be  consulted  gratis,  ladies  have  the  benefit 
of  his  long  experience  without  incurring  expense. 

The  house  of  “  Dennis  Stephens,  Manufacturer  and 
Merchant,”  60,  Regent-street,  is  of  exceeding  use  to 
ladies.  I  called  a  few  days  ago  to  inspect  the  stock  of 
patterns  only,  as  no  goods  are  kept  there,  but  cut 
freshly  to  order  from  the  warehouses.  The  patterns 
consist  of  the  following  materials : — black  silks,  coloured 
silks,  Japanese  silks,  cords,  reps,  cashmeres,  alpacas 
and  dress  cloths,  piques,  brilliants,  cambrics,  satins, 
chintzes,  prints,  and  muslins.  The  black  silks  are  a 
speeialite  of  Bonnet’s  make,  and  the  higher  prices  are 
guaranteed  silks.  They  begin  at  4s.  6d.  per  yard,  and 
increase  in  quality  and  in  price  up  to  a  guinea  a  yard. 
An  excellent  silk  may  be  had  under  six  shillings  per 
yard,  and  a  rich,  handsome  dress  at  eight  shillings. 
Among  the  patterns  showm  I  remarked  Queen’s  Cord, 
a  kind  of  Roubaix  rep,  Scarborough  washing  cloth. 


striped  safmes,  and  piques  in  endless  variety,  Brazilian 
lustre  alpacas,  a  rich  make  of  the  fitvourite  silk-finished 
alpacas,  eminently  suitable  for  everyday  and  evening 
wear.  Cashmere  de  France  is  a  useful  material  for 
costumes.  I  saw  lovely  materials  for  polonaise  costume 
and  robe,  but  I  was  chiefly  pleased  with  the  rich  black 
silks  and  with  the  Japanese  silks,  of  which  I  was  shown 
1 20  shades  in  plain  silks  alone,  and  an  endless  variety 
of  striped  Japanese  silks,  both  in  white  grounds  with 
coloured  stripes  and  coloured  grounds  with  white 
stripes,  and  the  same  in  black  grounds  and  stripes. 
Now  these  striped  materials  make  charming  polonaise 
and  flounces  upon  silks  which  are  slightly  passe,  and  I 
counsel  those  who  study  economy  to  reflect  a  little  on 
their  Silkworm’s  advice  and  see  if  they  cannot  “  re¬ 
fresh”  a  toilet  or  two.  The  width  of  the  silk  is  twenty 
inches ;  the  price,  two  guineas  for  twelve  yards  ;  and 
twelve  yards  will  make  a  charming  confection  and  leave 
enough  to  trim  a  skirt  with  bias  bands.  Now,  dear 
ladies,  I  leave  you  to  your  own  devices,  and  will  only 
point  out  an  advantage  which  you  have  in  buying  from 
Mr.  Dennis  Stephens — all  your  orders  are  freshly  cut 
from  the  piece  at  the  warehouse,  and  you  naturally  have 
the  newest  patterns. 

Brides  to  be  are  already  looking  up  their  trousseaux, 
and  preparing  for  continental  travelling.  The  luggage 
question  which  used  to  be  such  a  difficulty  has  almost 
been  packed  away,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  suggestion, 
in  Messrs.  Cave  and  Sons’  admirable  portmanteaus.  The 
Ladies’  Imperial,  or  Bonnet-Tray  Imperial,  is  best  suited 
for  travelling  on  from  day  to  day,  every  article  being  in 
its  proper  place  and  easily  got  at  without  disturbing 
others.  It  contains  space  for  three  bonnets  (the  par¬ 
titions  of  which  are  removable  at  will),  places  for  parasol, 
boots,  handkerchiefs,  lingerie,  and  ornaments.  For 
simple  journeys  for  a  few  days  only  the  Ladies’  Imperial, 
with  tray,  compartment  in  lid  and  base,  and  division  for 
bonnets,  is  advisable ;  for  winter  visiting,  either  for  a 
night’s  ball  or  for  a  day’s  hunting,  the  Visiting  Imperial 
is  well  adapted  ;  but  the  Quadruple  Portmanteau  would 
take  nicely  the  necessary  adornment  for  self  and  monsieur 
le  mari  for  a  night.  The  light  dress-case  which  will 
go  under  the  seat  of  a  railway  carriage  or  a  brougham, 
is  also  convenient  for  a  short  visit.  The  varieties  in 
bags  and  gentlemen’s  portmanteaus  are  unending.  I 
have  so  often  mentioned  the  travelling  portmanteaus  of 
this  noted  firm  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind 
my  readers  of  the  excellence  of  the  material  and  work 
of  their  goods.  The  chief  improvements  are  in  cast 
brass  corners  to  the  best  portmanteaus,  and  in  a  most 
ingenious  patent  lock — ^thiei-proof,  one  would  think. 

I  have  seen  the  most  charming  sauts-de-lit ,  as  the 
French  call  the  dressing-gown,  at  Mrs.  S.  Jay’s,  259. 
Regent-circus,  Oxford-street,  as  well  as  robes  de  chaiubre 
and  other  essentials  for  a  trousseau.  The  saut-de-iit  I 
most  admired  is  composed  of  blue  satin,  lined  with 
white  satin,  and  having  a  blue  and  white  silk  cordeltere. 
A  rose-coloured  silk  robe  de  chambre  was  trimmed  with 
sprays  of  Honiton  lace,  designed  and  manufactured  by 
the  well-known  Mrs.  Treadwin,  of  Exeter.  I  need  not 
say  that  the  designs  were  artistic  and  the  flowers  liic- 
like.  These  beautiful  vetements  form  part  ot  a  rich 
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trousscnn  now  preparing  by  Mrs.  S.  Jay.  The  ordinary 
saiits-de-lit  are  of  cashmere,  or  twilled  flannel,  and 
are  made  in  Watteau  or  Princesse  shape  ;  the  trim¬ 
ming  is  a  quilted  revers,  yoke  and  cufF,  or  a  pretty  deli¬ 
cate  silk  ruching,  contrasting  or  harmonising  with  the 
tint  of  the  fabric.  The  white  robes  cle  ckambre,  the 
satin-foulard  robes  de  chmubre,  are  deliciously  fresh  ;  they 
are  made  on  the  newest  Paris  models,  and  are  very 
elegant.  For  the  actual  peignoir  Mrs.  Jay  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  kind  of  casaque,  being  jacket  and  tunic  cut  in 
one,  and  open  in  front ;  it  is  draped  with  bows  made 
in  washing  materials,  and  with  a  buckle  of  mother-o’- 
pearl  in  flannel,  cashmere,  and  moiisseUiie  de  laine.  The 
shape  is  that  of  a  very  loose  polonaise,  and  the  sleeves 
are  demi-open.  The  underclothing  of  this  trousseau 
is,  like  all  Mrs.  S.  Jay’s  work,  very  beautiful,  and  the 
materials  chosen  are  of  the  finest  quality ;  every  stitch 
is  done  by  hand,  and  the  trimmings  are  put  on  with 
fancy  stitches.  But  it  is  not  only  in  these  specimens  of 
exquisite  work  that  Mrs.  S.  Jay  excels  :  the  plainest 
garment  is  carefully  stitched,  and  extreme  neatness  and 
carefulness  characterise  all  her  goods.  I  am  pleased  to 
find  that  she  is  extending  her  lace  department,  as  I  am 
sure  ladies  will  find  great  satisfaction  ia  htiving.  their 
lace  selected  by  so  competent  a  judge  of  its  merits. 

My  space  is  rapidly  shortening,  but  I  must  say  a  word 
on  a  capital  reference  almanack,  published  by  Dr.  Ridge, 
the  introducer  of  patent  food  for  infants  and  invalids. 
This  almanack  dates  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
shows  every  day  from  the  year  i  8qo  to  1911,3  period 
of  1 1 1  years  ;  it  is  sent  post  free  for  seven  stamps  on 
applying  to  G.  D.  Ridge,  Bermondsey,  London.  The 
patent  food  is  held  in  high  estimation  for  rearing 
infants,  and  for  all  persons  who  require  easily-digested 
nutriment. 

The  newest  needlework  must  not  be  forgotten, 
Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  having  some  beautiful  designs  in 
Berlin  work  in  imitation  of  lace.  This  work  is  easily 
and  quickly  done,  and  is  very  effective.  It  is  worked  on 
lavender-coloured  canvas  in  white  and  black  wool  of 
finest  texture,  and  should  be  seen  by  all  who  intend 
decorating  their  salons  with  the  newest  styles  of  needle¬ 
work. 

My  readers  may  remember  my  mentioning  Mrs. 
Anson’s  Portuguese  lace  some  time  ago.  This  lace 
is  eminently  adapted  for  trimmings  as  well  as  in  the 
coarser  qualities  for  furniture  ornamentation.  There 
were  some  beautiful  specimens  of  this  lace  applied  to 
shirts  by  Mrs.  Anson.  The  lace  is  charming  in  itself, 
but  the  work  in  the  jupons  is  beyond  praise.  The  whole 
of  the  underclothing  shown  me  at  this  house  is  of  first- 
class  character,  and  the  fancy  stitches,  as  point  de  poste, 
and  feather  stitching  on  the  infants’  robes  and  short 
dresses  arc  wonderfully  executed.  The  address  is  75, 
Westbourne-grove,  but  ladies  will  remark  that,  follow'- 
ing  Paris  fashions,  Mrs.  Anson  has  no  shop,  but  show¬ 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  I  was  shown  camisoles, 
dressing-gowns,  underclothing  and  night-dresses,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  lingerie,  and  infants’  layettes — a  lovely  cradle 
and  basket  made  up  in  blue  satin  and  trimmed  with 
Portuguese  lace  were  not  the  least  attractive  of  all  the 
pretty  sights,  but  the  white  skirts  were  very  enticing, 


with  their  neat  tucks  arranged  in  patterns,  and  the  lace 
insertions  and  edgings.  I'hey  are  made,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  under-linen,  at  most  moderate  prices. 

The  handkerchiefs  are  very  handsome,  and  decidedly 
economical  adornments  for  the  trousseau.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  lace  is  sold  by  the  dozen  yards  in  narrow  widths, 
and  can  be  had  in  any  length  at  most  moderate  prices. 

My  readers  will  remark  that  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne  has 
not  yet  returned  to  her  Piccadilly  house,  but  is  now  at 
6,  Tenterden-street,  Hanover-squarc,  W.,  evhere  she  is 
disposing  of  her  large  and  beautiful  stock  at  great  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price,  both  as  regards  general  drapery  and  dress 
goods,  as  well  as  her  specialites — ladies’  underclothing 
and  infants’  layettes.  She  is  able,  in  these  temporary 
premises,  to  execute  orders  the  same  as  at  Piccadilly. 
Ladies  will  find  their  advantage  in  the  very  reasonable 
prices  asked  for  the  present  stock.  Great  quantities  of 
satin  jupons  are  offered  at  absurdly  low  prices  for  such 
goods. 

Since  my  last  letter  I  have  again  lunched  at  the  London, 
and  am  much  pleased  with  all  I  see  of  the  arrangements 
for  ladies.  The  comfoitable  room,  the  attentive  waiters, 
the  excellence  of  the  viands,  and,  in  truth,  the  economy 
of  the  prices,  are  points  not  easily  forgotten  by  one 
who  has  undergone  during  some  years  the  horrors  of  a 
“  lunch  at  the  pastrycook’s.”  Had  I  but  known  that  I 
could  have  lunched  so  well  and  so  economically,  I  should 
have  “joined  the  ladies”  long  ago  at  the  London.  But 
in  common  with  many  others,  1  remembered  the  lines, 
which  apply  equally  well  to  women  as  to  the  superior 
sex — 

“  Jlcn  lau5»h  luid  revel  till  tlic  fesst  is  o’er, 

Tlien  eoinos  the  reekoiiiiig,  when  they  luu^li  no  more 

and  so,  “  letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would,”  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  acquire  a  cheap  indigestion  by  attendance  at 
the  shrine  where  so  many  of  my  sex  have  been  immolated. 
I  find  by  pleasant  experience  at  The  I.ondon  that  ladies 
can  have  a  basin  of  excellent  soup,  oyster,  mock-turtle, 
gravy,  vermicelli,  hare,  &c.,  with  bread,  for  one  shilling, 
as  charged  by  the  pastrycooks,  or  a  fried  sole  and  bread- 
and-butter,  stewed  eels,  cold  joint, "for  the  same  sum. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  small  charge  for  attendance,  but 
that  is  not  to  be  considered  when  we  enjoy  the  comfort 
of  a  clean  table-cloth,  dinner  napkins,  and  have  my 
favourite  rose-water,  and  at  the  pastrycook’s  we  do  not 
get  butter  included  in  the  shilling  soup  luncheon.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  atrocious  compounds  which  arc  there  dis¬ 
pensed  under  the  name  of  soup.  On  each  occasion  of  my 
visiting  the  London,  I  remarked  stylish  ladylike  women, 
accompanied  by  their  well-behaved  children, taking  lunch 
or  dinner,  and  I  shall  certainly  follow  this  example  when 
I  bring  my  dear  boys  up  for  a  day’s  shopping,  tooth¬ 
drawing,  or  sight-seeing.  Theyareprofoundcritics  onthe 
subject  of  “  tart-pudding,”  and  I  expect  that  the  beau¬ 
tifully  light  pastry  of  the  London  will  delight  them,  and 
as  children  and  nurses  are  charged  half-price  I  shall  be 
able  to  indulge  them  to  a  moderate  extent.  Seriously, 
I  consider  the  ladies’  room  at  the  London  confers  an 
immense  benefit  upon  our  sex,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
thousands  of  ladies  will  thankfully  avail  themselves  of 
its  comfortable  and  inexpensive  arrangements. 

The  Silkworm. 
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1 1 6. — Square  in 
Guipure  d’Art. 


117. — Bronze-Gilt  Fan-Handle 


1 1 9. — Gilt  Fan,  with  Satin 
Border. 


120. — Ivory  Fan. 


ii8. — Fan  of  Varnished  Wood,  with 
Embroidered  Medllions. 


1 1 5. — Square  in 
Guipure  d’Art. 


XI 
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124. — Collar  in  Genofsf. 
Point. 


12 1. — Tatted  Insertion  tor 

UNnFJtLlMEN,  &c. 


126. — Detail  of  Collar  (124), 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


96. — CuILDEEN’S  FaxCY  liALL  TolEKTd. 

1 .  Fancy  costume ;  the  Game  of  J  aequct.  Ked  satin  skirt  trimmed 
at  the  edge  with  alteniute  diamonds  of  black  velvet  braided  with 
gold,  and  white  satin  bmided  with  black.  Similar  diamonds  round 
the  waist.  Red  satin  bodice,  trimmed  with  a  cliaplet  of  gold  circles 
representing  draughtsmen.  White  silk  stockings;  and  a  dice,  in  lieu 
of  bows,  is  placed  on  each  red  satin  slipper. 

*.  Italian  costume.  The  skirt  is  of  red  cloth ;  the  bodice  of  black 
velvet,  with  braces,  and  cut  very  low.  White  cashmere  chemisette, 
with  wide  puff  sleeves.  The  apron  is  trimmed  with  two  baud.-!, 
embroidiired  in  various  colours,  forming  a  pattern.  The  headdress 
is  a  coif,  fastened  with  a  pin  and  large  gold  buckle.  Coral 
necklace. 

3.  Little  boy  of  five  years  in  the  costume  of  a  primary  school. 
The  dress  is  of  blue  cloth,  with  a  band  of  tigures  on  each  leg  of  the 
trousers,  an  alphabet  on  the  breast,  music  notes  at  the  edge  of  the 
sleeves,  a  satchel  placed  as  a  military  sac  on  his  back ;  in  place  of  a 
cap  is  an  inkstand,  with  a  goosequill  in  front,  and  a  bunch  of  rods 
at  his  side,  &c. 

4.  A  young  girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  dressed  as  a  workbox. 
Louis  XV.  costume  composed  of  a  rose  silk  i)etticoat,  with  tunic 
and  bodice  of  white  foulard.  Lace  on  the  sleeves  and  round  the 
muslin  fichu.  A  row’  of  different  coloured  reels  of  silk  takes  the 
place  of  trimming,  and  forms  a  heading  to  the  gathered  flounce  of 
the  skirt.  A  pair  of  largo  scissors  hangs  at  the  side,  and  the  tunic 
is  looped  up  with  an  ivory  winder  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  with  blue 
silk  wound  on  it.  Pins  are  placed  in  the  chignon  to  resemble  a 
pincushion,  and  a  packet  of  skeins  of  wool  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tunic. 

5.  A  peasant’s  costume  for  a  little  girl  of  five  or  eight  years. 
Striped  rod  and  white  petticoat  and  tunic,  llhick  velvet  bodice 
with  cambric  sleeves,  and  cambric  apron  with  jjockets  trimmed  with 
lace.  Low’  black  kid  shoes,  with  white  stockings.  White  muslin 
cap,  trimmed  with  black  velvet. 

97.— Faecy  Ball  Costuhe. 

1.  The  Butterfly.  First  skirt  of  red  satin,  trimmed  at  the 
edge  with  notes  of  music  in  black  velvet.  Plain  ])earl-grey  skirt, 
gracefully  dniped  at  the  back  and  each  side.  Red  velvet  bodice, 
laced  in  front ;  short  basques,  with  long  Charles  IX.  sleeves  closed 
at  the  wrist.  Pleated  white  muslin  chemisette.  Small  toque  of 
grey  faille  and  resl  velvet,  the  ctlges  raised  and  trimmed  with  long 
feathers  simulating  antenna!.  Gold  bead  necklace,  silk  stockings, 
bronze  kid  Louis  XV.  slippers,  with  gold  buckles.  Gold  bracelet 
on  each  arm. 

2.  The  Ant.  Rc'd,  black,  and  white  striped  cotillion  petticoat. 
Second  skirt  of  felt-grey  cashmere,  looped  up  at  the  back  a  la 
paysanne.  Black  velvet  bodice  without  sleeves.  Cambric  muslin 
apron  and  pockets,  trimmed  with  lace.  Cambric  sleeves.  Muslin 
fichu  trimmisl  with  lace  simidy  tied  at  the  back.  High  cap, 
with  wings  falling  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  bows. 
Scotch  thread  stockuigs.  Black  kid  shoes. 

98. — Kobe  de  Cuambue  aau  Lixgeeie. 

1.  Pleated  collarette,  with  high  rulile;  tm’ued-down  points, 
fastened  by  a  blue  satin  cravat. 

2.  Ball  headdress,  composed  of  bows  placed  one  over  the  other  on 
the  top  of  the  head;  waved  chignon  and  cascade  of  long  curls. 
Bunch  of  lilac  and  aigrette  at  one  side. 

3.  Front  of  the  coiflure  No.  2.  Frizzed  curls  on  the  forehead ; 
the  sides  raised  and  brushed  back  from  the  temples. 

4.  Robe  do  chambre  of  pink  cashmere,  fitting  the  figure  in  front, 
with  long  Watteau  fold  at  the  back.  This  robe  is  in  sei)arate  jiarls, 
the  undcr-skirt  composed  of  wide  pleats.  Tlie  robe  is  plain  in  front, 
and  raised  each  side,  falling  train-shaped  behind,  and  is  trimmed 
with  Cluny  lace  and  bias  of  pink  faille  edged  with  the  same  lace. 
Sleeves  to  the  WTist  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  lace  and  three  bias 
of  faille.  The  bodice  is  trimmed  with  a  bias  of  faille  etlgetl  with 
lace,  and  forms  a  revers.  Small  cap  headdress  of  Cluny  lace  and 
fiiillc  ribbon. 

5.  High-shape<l  bonnet  of  pleated  violet  velvet;  velvet  ruche, 
forming  cap.  Droopiu"  feather,  with  velvet  bow  and  wide  ends, 
fall  over  the  chignon.  Velvet  string.s. 

_6.  Elegant  cap  for  an  elderly  lady,  of  application  d’Angktcrre, 
tnuuued  with  coques  aud  bows  of  blue  velvcU 


59. — LiKGEEIE,  BoAXET,  and  CoilTLEES. 

1.  Coili'ure  of  embroidered  muslin,  with  china-aster  and  foliage. 

2.  tV’reiith  of  roses,  with  trail  of  foliage  aud  black  velvet  ribbon. 

3.  Black  velvet  bonnet,  with  long  feather  on  one  side,  aud  appret 
of  lace  falling  at  the  back.  Lace  strings,  with  real  aigretto>  velvet 
flowers,  buds,  and  foliage  placed  at  the  side. 

4.  Ball  coiflure.  Bandeaux  d  la  Jlitise.  The  hair  is  raised  each 
side,  brushed  back.  Large  bow  of  bair  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  from  whence  escapes  a  cascade  of  loiig  curls.  Wide  bow’  of 
ribbon  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  coitt'ure. 

5.  Pulf  of  wdiitc  lace  trimmed  with  black  velvet  ends  falling  over 
the  chignon,  aud  wreath  of  corntlowcrs. 

6  and  7. — Sleeve  and  chemisette  in  muslin  and  lace,  trimmed 
with  narrow  velvet. 

8.  Coiffure  of  Indian  muslin,  embroidered  edges,  aud  ornamented 
with  velvet  coque  and  bows. 

100. — New  CoiFFi'UES  .vnd  Lixgeuie. 

1.  Embroidered  linen  parure. 

2.  Full  dress  coiflure,  small  frizze  curls  drooping  on  the  forehead. 
The  hair  is  raised  each  side,  bruslual  back  from  the  temple.  The 
chignon  is  conqwsed  of  thickly-twisted  torsades,  long  curls  slightly 
frizzed  full  down  the  back.  Blue  velvet  bow  is  j)laecd  on  one  side. 

3.  Ball  (U)lfluro.  Frizzed  curls  on  the  forehead,  the  hair  raised 
on  the  temifles,  forming  jmll'ed  handeaux,  fi’om  whence  long  curls 
full  each  side.  The  chignon  is  composed  of  two  wide  twists  fastened 
in  the  centre,  under  long  drooping  curls. 

4.  Coiffure  do  reception,  conq)osed  of  muslin  and  lace,  a  handsome 
rose  and  foliag.!  placed  at  the  top  of  the  head.  The  strings  are 
fastened  to  the  corsage  by  bows. 

5.  Curls  frizzed  on  the  forehead,  raised  bandeaux  at  the  side  over 
frisettes,  and  small  bow  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8  alwve  the  frizzed 
curls.  Chignon  compostHl  of  two  thick  and  long  curls.  Headdress, 
a  tea  rose  in  the  centre  of  a  tuft  of  feathers. 

6.  Striped  foulard  jacket,  with  embroidered  edging,  trimming  of 
bias  silk  and  velvet  cording. 

7.  Louis  XV.  headdress.  Frizzed  curls  over  the  forehead,  twisted 
braids  on  each  side.  Chignon  composed  of  three  co<iucs,  and  large 
bow  placed  lengthways;  long  curls, 

loi. — Waleing,  Ixdooe,  Mounino,  and  Caeeiage  Toibets. 

1.  AValking  dress  of  maro.m  silk  and  velvet  of  the  same  shade. 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  and  headed  flounce,  which  is  put 
on  lower  at  the  back  than  front.  The  flounce  measures  24  inches 
in  front  and  only  19  inches  at  the  back,  the  velvet  bias  fastening 
the  heading  is  i  J  inches  wide,  while  the  heading  is  two  inches  deep. 
The  tunic  is  very  short  aud  trimmed  with  a  pleated  flounce,  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  flounce  on  the  skirt,  forming  a  puff  at  the  back. 
Tight-fitting  casa(pie  of  mai-oou  velvet,  with  short  aud  cut-uj) 
basques.  Deep  sleeves,  lined  with  blue  satin;  these  sleeves  should 
fall  to  the  top  of  the  deep  flounce  of  the  skirt.  Close-shaped  bonnet 
of  maroon  velvet,  with  an  appret  of  lace  falling  to  the  waist,  and  an 
aigrette  of  blue  feathers  placed  at  one  side.  Maroon  cloth  boots 
with  kid  toe-caps. 

2.  Full-dress  toilette  of  sea-blue  faille.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  at 
the  back  and  sides  with  two  bouillonnes,  which  are  scalloped  each 
side  and  crossed  over  each  other;  one  of  the  bouillonnes  is  wider  at 
the  back,  and  is  carricHl  up  at  the  sides,  diminishing  in  depth,  whilst 
the  other  continues  the  trimming  at  the  edge  of  the  skirt  in  front. 
The  bodice,  or  rather  casaque,  is  tight-fittin;r,  and  forms  a  Louis 
XV.  waistcoat ;  it  is  trimmed  in  frf)nt  with  bouillonnc's  similar  to 
those  on  the  skirt.  This  casaque  forms  a  wide  coquille,  and  is 
gracefully  draped  at  the  back.  It  is  trimmed  with  three  rows  of 
fringe.  Coat  sleeves,  finishing  with  a  bouillonne.  (The  Louis  XV. 
waistco.at  should  have  basques  twenty  inches  deep,  aud  be  cut  up  at 
the  sides.)  Bow  of  pink  silk  in  the  hair. 

3.  Black  silk  dress.  The  skirt,  ras  de  terre,  is  trimmed  with 
three  pinked  and  gathered  flounces,  placed  at  equal  distances,  and 
headed  with  a  deep  bouillonne.  A  narrower  bouillonne  is  carried 
up  to  the  waist,  the  bodice  is  pointed  in  front  with  postillion 
basques  at  the  back,  and  is  trimmed  with  three  folds  encircled  by  a 
pinked  fluting  forming  a  rounded  berthe.  Bouillonnes  at  the  shoulder 
and  wrist  of  the  coat  sleeves.  Gabrielle  collar.  Bow  of  blue  pique 
velvet. 

4.  Keeeptiou  toilette  of  mauve  poult-de-soie,  composed  of  a  skirt, 
ras  de  terre,  aud  long  cpm’t-shapcd  train.  The  petticoat  is  trimmed 
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with  a  flounce  of  wide  pleats.  The  Ion;'  train  is  sot  in  the  waist 
with  large  double  pleats,  and  is  (juitc  plain.  The  bodice  has  long 
ba^ucs  in  front,  joined  by  two  twisted  ribbons  of  mauve  satin, 
finbhed  by  a  knot  of  throe  bows.  The  two  basques  are  shorter  at 
the  back  than  front,  and  are  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce. 
China  crape  flehu  the  same  colour  as  the  flounce  is  fastened  in  front 
with  a  mauve  satin  bow.  Catalonian-shaped  headdress  of  white 
lace  and  black  velvet  bows.  Louis  XV.  slippers  of  mauve  poult- 
de-soie. 

5.  Visiting  toilette.  Train  skirt  of  grenat  faille  trimmed  with 
three  gathered  flounces,  headed  by  three  reversed  llutings.  Grenat 
velvet  bodice,  with  pointed  basques,  and  trimmed  with  guipure. 
Faille  coat  sleeves,  trimmed *with  six  small  fluted  flounces.  Grenat 
velvet  bonnet,  with  an  appret  of  lace  and  feather  placed  vei’y  high 
on  one  side, 

6.  Costume  of  bronze  green  cloth,  trimmed  with  black  velvet. 
.Short  skirt  trimmed  with  a  flounce  of  wide  hollow  ])leats.  This 
flounce  has  a  double  heading,  trimmed  with  a  wide  bias  of  velvet, 
and  fastened  with  velvet  buttons.  Very  short  tunic,  draped  in  front 
en  tahlier,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  deep  black  resille  fringe.  The 
tunic  is  square-shaped  at  the  back.  Pointed  bodice  in  front,  with 
short  bas(pics  behind,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  fringe.  Pelerine 
curved,  and  open  behind,  crosses  in  front,  and  trimmed  with  black 
velvet  and  deej)  fringe.  Black  velvet  hat,  with  Iww  and  single  end 
falling  at  the  back.  Bronze  green  feather  matching  the  colour  of 
the  costume.  Bronze  cloth  boots,  with  shiny  bronze  kid  toe-caps. 

102  and  125. — Embroidered  Workbox. 

This  is  a  cardboard  box  i  o  J  inches  long,  8  inches  wide,  and  6  inches 
high,  covered  outside  with  blue  satin,  embroidered  according  to 
illustration  with  coloured  silks,  and  lined  with  blue  ([uilted  satin. 
It  is  fasteuLsl  on  a  stand  of  black  varnished  cane,  iinished  at  the 
ends  with  mother-of-pearl  knobs,  and  ornamented  with  blue  chenille 
cord,  thick  silk  corX  and  tassels.  No.  125  shows  the  mode  of 
embroidering  on  the  satin. 

103  and  104. — Soft  Brush  for  Cle.vninq  Silk. 

This  brush  is  covered  at  the  back  with  grey'  cloth,  embroidered 
with  maroon-coloured  brai;l  and  cortled  silk.  The  brush  itself  con¬ 
sists  of  tufts  of  grey  and  maroon-coloured  wool.  It  is  made  as 
follows : — Take  20  lengths  of  grey  and  20  lengths  of  brown  wool,  tie 
them  lirmly  together  with  black  thread  at  intervals  of  i  J  inches,  cut 
the  wool  between  the  ties,  double  these  single  knots  and  tie  them 
together  again  above  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  u  tuft.  Sow  these 
tufts  to  a  piece'  of  perforated  cardlward  the  shape  of  the  brush, 
arranging  them  so  as  to  produce  the  design  seen  in  illustration  103, 
which  represents  the  under-side  of  the  brush.  Then  cut  out  a  piece 
of  cardboard  for  the  back,  and  a  narrow  strip  for  the  rim  of  the 
brush,  cover  them  with  calico,  and  sew  them  together,  putting  in  a 
narrow  worsted  fringi'  round  the  rim.  Now  embroider  the  grey 
cloth  for  the  top  and  the  rim,  sew  them  together,  hiding  the  scam 
with  a  braid,  and  dre.  v  the  worked  cover  over  the  cardboard  after 
stiteiiiiig  in  the  perfoiMteil  card  with  the  worsted  tufts,  which  should 
be  shaven  to  a  smoo.ii  surliiee. 

105  to  108. — Purse. 

This  long  purse  is  worked  with  a  variety  of  coloured  silks  and 
gold  twist,  in  double  and  treble  crochet;  it  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
executed  separately,  and  sewn  together.  Begin  at  the  top  of  the 
end  worked  eutirelv  in  double  crochet.  Make  a  chain  of  122 
stitches  with  red  sdk,  join  it  to  a  circle  with  a  slip  stitch,  and 
work  on  it  36  rows  according  to  iliustration,  repeating  the  design 
for  the  other  side  of  the  purse.  In  order  to  produce  the  sloped  form 
at  the  cud  increase  in  tlie  37th,  39th,  41st,  and  43rd  rows  i  stitch 
after  the  ist  stitch,  before  and  after  the  2  middle  stitches,  and 
befoi'c  the  last  stitch  of  each  row.  Work  without  increase  or 
decrease  from  the  44th  to  the  47th  row’,  aud  then  decrease  at  the 
beginning  and  in  the  centre,  according  to  illustration.  Crochet  the 
stitches  of  the  last  row  togelher;  then  begin  the  open  part  of  the 
purse  on  a  chain  of  120  stitches,  working  23  rows  backwards  and 
forwards  of  alternately  1  chain,  i  treble ;  join  the  work  to  a  circle, 
and  work  9  rows  of  open  treble,  then  1 6  rows  of  double,  aceording 
to  the  design  given  in  the  illustration.  Work  i  row  of  double  with 
red  silk,  and  then  1 2  of  open  treble  as  above.  To  bring  the  purse  to 
a  point,  decrease  the  last  4  rows ;  in  tlie  9th  row  miss  3  stitches 
underneath,  with  the  chain  after  every  7th  treble,  and  repeat  this  in 
the  10th,  nth,  and  13th  row;  13th  row’  all  treble;  14th  and  isth 
row’,  work  i  treble  over  every  alternate  treble  of  the  previous  row. 


and  then  draiy  up  the  stitches  to  a  point.  Work  round  the  slit  a 
row  of  o])en  ^feble  with  gold  twist,  and  put  on  the  slides  after 
winding  them  pver  with  silk  and  gold  twist,  aud  sew  on  tassels  of 
various  coloured  silks  and  gold  twist.  Illustrations  1 05  and  1 07  show’ 
two  dilferent  kinds  of  tassels,  aud  106  shows  the  mode  of  covering  the 
wooden  moulds  wiih  silk. 

109,  no,  aud  ni. — Corners  for  Collars. 

No.  109  is  a  corner  of  netting,  with  applique  of  fine  lawn  or 
cambric,  'fapk-  the  netting  to  a  piece  of  jiaper,  lay  the  linen  with 
the  jiatteru  traced  or  it  over  the  netting,  and  work  round  the  edges 
of  the  desigu  in  overcast  stitch,  aud  then  fill  in  the  spots  in  satin 
stitch.  CnJ  away  the  linen  between  the  figures,  and  sew  the  corners 
to  a  straight  band.  No.  1 10.  Tl»is  collar  consists  of  2  linen  rouleaux 
ma  le  according  to  illustration  No.  112,  of  a  cross-way  strip  of  linen 
sewn  over  a  cord.  These  are  arranged  according  to  illustnition,  and 
tacked  to  stiff  paper,  and  then  the  hem-stitch  worked  between 
them.  When  finished,  the  corners  are  sewn  into  a  stmight  baud 
with  a  row  of  stitching. 

i II. — Embroidered  Watch-vocket. 

This  oruameutal  watch-pocket  is  made  of  red  velvet  and  satin, 
embroidered  aud  ornamented  with  gold  cord  and  crystal  beads.  Cut 
4  piece  of  cardboard  the  size  and  shape  of  the  back,  a  piece  of  red 
vedvet  to  cover  it  on  the  outside,  and  a  jiiece  of  satin  to  cover  it 
behind.  Embroider  the  velvet  aceording  to  illustnition  with  gold  cord, 
sewn  on  with  yellow  silk,  and  small  round  and  large  cut  crystal  beads. 
IMake  the  front  of  the  iioeket  of  double  satin,  wadded  and  quilted 
in  aipiares,  with  a  small  crystal  Ix’ad  sewn  at  the  jioints  of  inter- 
swtion.  Sew  the  front  to  "the  back,  add  a  row  of  small  beads  round 
the  edges,  red  silk  and  bead  tassels,  a  bead  fringe  and  gold  coni 
rosettes,  according  to  illustration.  Make  a  (diaiu  of  small  and  large 
beads  to  hang  uj)  the  watch-iiockct,  and  finish  off  at  the  top  with  a 
tassel,  rosette,  and  bead  ring.  The  beads  for  the  ring  aud  also  for 
the  head  of  tlie  fringe  should  be  threaded  on  silver  wire. 

ii3and  114. — Embroidered  Hand-bag. 

This  novel  style  of  hand-bag  consists  of  a  strip  of  Java  canvas  em¬ 
broidered  in  cross-stiteh  with  coloured  filoselle  and  a  green  satin  bag. 
Bei’in  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  Java  canvas  24  inches  long  and  9  inches 
wide,  rounded  oif  at  one  end,  work  tiio  canvas  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  line  it  with  stiff  cardboard  and  green  satin,  sewing  the  edges 
of  the  canvas  and  satin  togidher  over  the  cardboard,  which  should  pre¬ 
viously  be  cut  half-through  at  7  and  at  1 2  inches  distance  from  the 
straight  end,  and  at  3  and  at  5  inches  distance  from  the  rounded 
end,  so  that  it  can  bo  bent  to  the  required  form.  For  the  handle 
take  a  strip  of  cardboard  24  inches  long  and  J  inch  wide,  cover  it  on 
one  side  with  canvas,  and  sew  it  to  the  jiart  of  the  larger  piece  of 
canvas  that  forms  the  bottom  of  the  bag.  Then  with  a  piece  of 
green  satin  30  inches  long  and  9  inches  wide  make  the  bag,  stitching 
one  edge  to  the  bottom  of  the  canvas,  jilain  in  front  and  behind,  and 
full  along  the  sides.  Stitch  it  also  to  the  sides  of  the  canvas  accord¬ 
ing  to  illustration,  and  draw  it  up  at  the  toj)  with  cords  and  tassels. 
Trim  the  bag  and  the  handle  with  green  satin  ruches,  and  sew  on  a 
loop  aud  button  to  fasten  it  in  front. 

iij  and  1 1 6. — Squares  in  Guifure  d’Aut  for  Cravats,  &c. 

These  squares  are  netted  in  straight  netting  with  medium-sized 
cottons,  and  filled  up  in  point  de  reprise  and  point  do  toile,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  wheels  accoixliug  to  illustration. 

ii7to  120.— Fans  and  Ornaments. 

1 17.  Fan-handle  consisting  of  3  medallion-shaped  ornaments  of 

bronze  gilt,  ornamented  with  knobs  and  stars  ot  black  and  white 
enamel.  _  .  .  n- 

1 1 8.  Fan  of  varnished  wood  with  embroidered  medallions.  This 
i'an  is  composed  of  double  sticks  cut  out  according  to  illustration, 
and  the  ojicniugs  filled  up  with  double  brown  silk,  embroidered  in 
front  with  brown  silk  aud  gold  twist.  Cord  aud  tassels  of  brown 
silk  and  gold  twist. 

1 19.  Gilt  wooden  fan  with  black  satin  border.  The  fan  is  covered 
vi  ith  gold  spangles,  aud  ornamented  with  a  black  silk  cord,  and  tassel 
of  black  silk  and  gold  cord. 

1 20.  Ivory  fan  with  embroidered  border.  The  foundation  of  this 
fan  is  of  carved  ivory,  the  border  is  of  double  white  silk  rep,  em¬ 
broidered  on  the  front  with  white  corded  silk  in  satin  stitch,  aud 
bound  at  the  edge  with  silk  rep.  White  silk  cord  aud  tassels. 


XUM 


128. — EMiiRointRiD  NnEi/LF.  Case. 


-Trimming  for  Lingerie. 


130. — Detail  of  Slipper  (129) 


Portion  of  Bore: 


1 34. — Border  in  Muslin  Appliquu  for  Curtains,  See. 
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**i. — Tatted  Irsertior  fob  Urderetrer,  &c. 

This  insertion  is  worked  with  2  slmttlcs.  Tie  the  two  threads 
together,  and  begin  with  the  centre  on  one  thread  as  follows : — * 
make  a  circle  of  1 1  double,  i  purl,  8  double,  i  purl,  3  double,  close 
to  this  a  circle  of  3  double,  loop  into  the  last  pnrl  of  the  previous 
circle,  twice  alternately  8  double,  1  purl,  then  3  double.  Close  to 
this,  anotheP  circle  of  3  double,  loop  into  the  last  pnrl  of  the  prerions 
f'ircle  8  double,  i  pnrl,  1 1  double,  turn  the  work,  and  work  over 
both  threads  a  scallop  of  17  double,  turn  the  work,  and  repeat  from 
*,  observing  to  turn  the  3-lenvcd  figures  lipWards  and  downwards 
according  to  illustration.  The  large  scallops  on  both  edges  of  the 
insertion  are  worked  as  follows : — Tic  both  threads  together,  loop 
one  thread  into  the  purl  of  the  middle  circle  of  the  3-leavcd  figure, 
and  into  the  purl  of  the  1st  circle  of  the  next  figure,  uniting  these  2 
figures,  and  •  work  over  both  threads  alternately  2  double,  i  purl, 
9  times,  then  2  double.  Loop  the  thread  into  the  purl  of  the  next 
middle  circle  and  into  the  purl  of  the  1st  circle  of  the  following 
figure;  repeat  from  *. 

I**. — Tatted  Edgiro  for  URDERCEOTnixo,  &c. 

Begin  with  the  small  ovals  inside  the  larger  ones  by  working  with 
1  thread  as  follows : — i  double,  i  purl,  14  times  alternately  2  double, 

1  pnrl,  then  i  double,  fasten  the  thread  and  cut  it  off.  Then  tie  the 

2  threads  together,  and  •  work  over  1  thread  round  the  small  circle 
a  circle  as  follows: — 3  double,  16  times  alternately  1  purl,  3  double, 
looping  into  a  purl  of  the  inner  circle,  between  the  ist  and  2n(l 
of  the  3  double  in  the  tst  half  of  the  circle,  and  between  the  2nd 
and  3rd  of  the  3  double  in  the  2nd  half.  Now  work  over  Imth 
threads  a  scallop  of  2  double,  7  times  alternately  i  purl,  3  double, 
then  1  long  purl,  4  double,  turn  the  work,  close  to  this  scallop  work 
on  one  thread  a  circle  of  4  double,  6  times  alternately  i  purl,  2 
double,  then  i  purl,  4  double.  Turn  the  work,  and  over  both  threads 
work  a  scallop  of  2  double,  twice  alternately  i  i)url,  3  double,  then 
I  purl,  2  double.  Turn  the  work,  and  on  one  thread  work  a  circle 
like  the  last,  looping  into  the  middle  purl  of  the  last  circle  and  also 
into  the  4th  purl  of  the  large  circle.  Turn  the  vrork,  and  work 
over  both  threads  a  scallop  like  the  last,  turn  the  work,  and  work  on 
one  thread  a  circle  of  4  double,  i  purl,  loop  into  the  last  purl  but 
one  of  the  last  small  circle,  2  doubh',  i  purl,  2  double,  hxip  into  the 
next  purl  but  one  of  the  double  circle  2  double,  and  4  times  alter¬ 
nately  I  purl,  2  double.  Turn  the  work,  and  work  over  both  threads 
4  double ;  turn  the  work,  and  work  on  1  thread  a  circle  of  2  double, 
9  times  alternately  i  purl,  2  double;  turn  the  work.  The  other 
half  of  the  design  is  worked  inversely  to  correspond  with  the  first 
half.  Along  the  top  edge  work  2  rows  of  crochet  from  illustration. 

123,  124,  and  126. — Collar  ir  Geroesf.  Poirt. 

This  collar  is  very  beautiful  when  worked,  and  is  easy  of  cXceution. 
First  ^ce  the  design  on  paper  or  parchment,  and  tack  to  it  the  fine 
cambric  destined  fbr  the  collar.  Then  sew  a  fine  guipure  cord  or  a 
coarse  thread  of  crochet  cotton  along  all  the  edges  of  the  design, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  stitches  very  close  together,  so  ns  to  form  a 
thick  edge.  Now  work  the  crossbars  by  fastening  threads  across 
and  working  them  over  with  buttonhole  stitch,  according  to  illus¬ 
tration  1 23^,  which  represents  part  of  the  collar  in  full  size.  Bemove 
the  work  fiom  the  paper,  and  cut  away  the  cambric  between  the 
figures  of  the  design.  Illustration  126  shows  the  method  of  laying 
on  the  cord. 

127. — LuRca-nAO  of  Plaited  Striro. 

Cut  out  a  papeT  pattern  of  the  bag,  14  inches  long  and  7J  inches 
Wide,  and  scalloped  at  one  end  according  to  illustration.  To  this 


paper  tack  a  long  plait  of  ^y  twine,  passing  it  backwards  and 
forwards,  leaving  a  scalloped  edge  at  the  ends,  till  the  paper  is 
covered.  The  plait  consists  of  $  strings,  and  is  formtd  by  passing 
the  outer  string  alternately  over  the  2  strings  to  the  left  and  then 
to  the  right.  Sew  the  plaits  together  as  you  proceed,  and  fasten  off 
the  ends  securely  before  removing  the  work  from  the  paper.  Then 
make  the  soufllcts  on  a  paper  pattern,  straight  ott  one  side,  and 
curved  outwards  on  the  cpjwsite  side,  4  inches  long  and  2  inches 
wide.  Sew  them  to  the  bag  according  to  illustration,  observing  to 
let  the  bag  protrude  a  little  beyond  the  soufilet.  Embroider  the 
edge  in  point  russe  with  red  silk  and  a  string  ])lait  on  each  side  (see 
illustration).  The  bag  is  fastened  with  buttons  and  buttonholes. 

118. — Embroidere  Veedle-case. 

TIds  needle-case,  in  the  form  of  an  envelope,  is  of  grey  silk,  lined 
with  red  and  embroidered  in  point  russe  witli  red  conlcd  silk.  t)n 
the  outside  the  word  “  Needles”  is  worked  in  red  silk,  with  a  row  of 
gold  cord  and  a  tow  of  chain  stitch  in  red  silk  round  the  edge.  To 
the  inside  is  attached  a  piece  of  ilunncl,  overcast  with  red  silk,  for 
needles  or  pins,  and  one  fold  of  the  case  is  arranged  for  holding 
lapcrs  of  needles,  with  the  numbers  worked  in  the  divisions.  Two 
oops  and  a  button  fasten  the  case  accotding  to  illustration. 

i2g  and  130. — E.mdroideued  Kid  fSf.tPrFi!. 

The  slipper  is  of  leather,  embroidered  with  gold  cord  semi  on 
with  black  silk.  Trace  the  design  on  the  leather,  and  jiierce  small 
holes  along  the  lines  at  regul.ar  intervals,  then  sew  on  the  gold  cord 
with  black  silk  acconling  to  illustration  1 30.  The  slipper  is  lined 
with  flannel  or  washleather. 

131. — Trimming  for  Lirofrie. 

This  pretty  border  for  collars,  cuff-,  &c.,  is  composed  of  cambric 
and  V^alencicnnes  lace.  On  one  side  of  the  cambric  embroider  leaves 
in  well-raised  satin  stitch,  and  work  2  bars  across  the  centre  of  each 
leaf  witli  small  eyelet-holes  on  one  side.  Cut  the  cambric  away  and 
sew  the  lace  underneath,  arranging  it  in  a  box  pleat  between  the 
leaves  (see  illustration). 

132  and  133. — Lamp-mat  of  Cloth  ard  Worsted  Cord. 

This  lamp-mat,  which  appears  in  miniature  in  Illustration  132, 
consists  of  a  cloth  centre,  embroidered  with  gold-coloured  silk  stars, 
and  a  border  of  plaited  green  silk  cord,  which  is  made  as  follows  : — 
Trace  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  full  size  of  the  mat,  and  the  design 
for  border,  a  portion  of  which  is  given  in  full  size  (sec  illustration 
133).  Now  tack  the  embroidered  centre  to  the  paper  and  sew  on  to 
it  the  2  rows  of  cord  encircling  the  middle,  and  with  3  lengths  of 
cord  twist  and  plait  the  Ijorder  according  to  the  design,  sewing  the 
cords  together  with  fine  green  silk,  wherever  they  cross  each  other, 
and  also  at  the  places  where  they  meet  at  the  edge.  Detach  the 
work  from  the  paper,  and  line  the  cloth  with  a  circular  piece  of 
cardlKiard  and  green  glazed  calico. 

134. — Border  ir  Muslir  Appliqite  fob  Certairs,  Ac. 

This  border  forms  an  elegant  trimming  for  toilet  covers,  curtains, 
Ac.  Lay  the  muslin  on  the  net  Und  tack  both  to  a  piece  of  toilo 
ciree,  after  dr.iwing  the  dpsign  on  the  muslin.  Work  the  flowers 
and  thick  figures  in  satin-stitch,  sew  over  the  eyelet-holes  and  edges 
of  the  scrolls,  and  overcast  the  scallops  at  the  outer  edge.  Then  cut 
away  the  muslin  according  to  illustration,  and  fill  in  wheels  and 
ladders. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PAITERN 

THE  FLORENTINE  BAND  OK  BORDER. 


Materials:  Berlin  avool,  canvas. 

This  beautiful  design  is  intended  for  a  chair,  couch, 
table-coTcr,  or  fender-stool ;  it  is  worked  in  cross-stitch 
in  Berlin  wool,  and  the  lightest  shades  in  filoselle. 
Materials  to  be  obtained  of  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier, 


and  filoielle  for  the  lightest  shades. 

1 2 5,  Oxford-street,  at  the  following  prices  : — For  chair, 
fl  78.  6d. ;  couch,  £1  2s. ;  t^le-cOver,  i8s.  6d. ; 
fender-stool,  £l  2s.  6d.  These  prices  include  be¬ 
ginning  the  work  and  materials  to  finish. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  February. 

HE  presence  of  the  Princes  of  Orleans  amongst  us 
has  infused  new  life  and  spirit  into  our  city.  Recep¬ 
tions  and  assemblees  are  more  frequent,  and  fresh  anima¬ 
tion  reigns  in  the  salons  of  our  bcau-monde.  It  was  easy 
to  foresee  this  would  be  the  case,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  Due  d’Aumale  was  establishing  his 
household  in  Paris,  and  that  the  other  members  of  his 
family  would  come  and  take  up  their  residence  near 
him.  The  inauguration  of  his  royal  highness’s  hotel, 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  has  been  a  signal  given, 
and  has  been  responded  to  by  other  aristocratic  families, 
happy  to  find  themselves  able  to  help  their  beloved  Paris 
to  resume  its  habits  as  a  great  capital,  and  its  traditions 
of  vie  elegante. 

I’he  duke’s  receptions  take  place  on  Wednesdays. 
The  Princess  of  Saxe-Coburg,  sister  of  the  duke,  acts 
as  hostess,  and  receives  the  guests  with  exquisite  grace ; 
she  is  attended  by  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Amelie. 
The  young  princess  is  a  beautiful  blonde,  with  a  most 
elegant  figure ;  her  features  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  Comtesse  de  Paris  is  always  present  and  much 
admired  at  the  evening  receptions.  Her  beauty  is  of  a 
most  aristocratic  type,  her  figure  slight  and  graceful. 
Last  Wednesday  she  wore  a  dress  of  great  simplicity, 
and  her  coiffure  was  tasteful  in  the  extreme.  Her  hair 
was  raised  into  waved  bandeaux,  h  la  M^irie  Antoinette, 
with  a  few  light  friz/ded  curls  falling  over  the  forehead. 
A  small  coronet  of  ruched  black  silk,  to  match  with  her 
dress,  was  placed  just  above  the  bandeaux-. 

All  the  ladies  present  on  this  occasion  were  dressed 
with  unmistakable  elegance.  True  French  t.iste  could 
there  be  studied  ;  eccentricity  was  banished.  The  fair 
Countess  Vigier  had  a  rose  and  white  toilet,  and  a  small 
wreath  of  roses  in  her  hair.  The  toilet  of  the  Vis¬ 
countess  of  Raincville  was  elegantly  correct.  The 
Countess  Louis  de  Segur,  in  half  mourning,  wore  a  white 
dress,  and  a  spray  of  white  lilac  in  her  hair.  The 
Iduchess  of  Montpensier’s  toilet  was  of  garnet-coloured 
faille  and  Chantilly  lace,  with  sprays  of  beautifully-tinted 
wallflowers  in  her  coiffure.  The  Countess  de  Bondy, 
Baroness  of  Noirmont,  and  many  other  ladies  of  fashion, 
were  also  present. 

On  Friday  nights  the  Orleans  family  are  frequently 
present  at  the  Opera.  Last  week  the  Ccuntesse  de  Paris 
wore  a  pink  toilet,  with  one  rose  in  her  hair.  The 
Princess  Amelie  was  very  becomingly  coijfee,  with  roses 
of  various  shades. 

'Fhere  have  also  been  splendid  dinners  in  our  beau- 
montle  this  week.  February  is  always  the  period  of 
largo  dinner  parties  in  Paris,  and  it  is,  of  all  the  usual 
customs  of  Carnival  time,  that  which  we  seem  to  have 
most  faithfully  kept  this  year. 

The  last  Sunday  before  Lent  Baron  Rothschild  enter¬ 
tained  their  Highnesses  of  Orleans  at  his  princely  table. 
The  feast  was  sumptuous.  Princess  Czartoryska,  the 
young  bride,  appeared  very  lovely  in  a  white  faille  dress, 
her  hair  dressed  in  the  new  fashion,  very  much  raised 


off  from  the  forehead,  and  adorned  with  opals  and  dia¬ 
monds.  The  Comtesse  de  Paris  wore  a  dress  of  striped 
maroon  Lyons  velvet ;  her  royal  highness  was  coiffee  a  la 
d' Orleans,  with  a  high  tortoisehcll  comb,  loops  of  maroon 
velvet  to  match  her  dress,  and  one  tea-rose  at  the  side. 
'Fhe  Vicomtesse  de  Raineville’s  coiffure  was  in  the  same 
style,  with  a  drooping  crimson  feather ;  the  Marquise 
de  Castellane  wore  a  beautiful  toilet  of  white  satin  and 
crepe  de  chine. 

The  elegant  salons  of  the  Duchess  of  Galiera  are  also 
frequently  graced  by  the  presence  of  our  princes.  The 
elite  of  our  noblesse  meet  there.  The  last  soiree  of  the 
duchess  was  very  brilliant.  Two  of  the  best  actors  of 
la  Comedie  Frangaise,  Mons.  Bressant  and  Madame 
Plessis,  performed  the  short  but  spirituel  play  entitled, 
Un  Cas  de  Conscience,  and  one  act  of  the  Misanthrope. 
Between  the  two  Madame  Plessis  recited  verses  by  the 
poete  a  la  mode,  F.  Coppee,  upon  the  misfortunes  of  the 
war,  with  her  usual  spirit  and  pathos. 

'Fhe  refined  talent  of  both  these  artists  was  fully 
appreciated  by  the  noble  audience.  The  princes  of 
Orleans  arc  most  affable  and  courteous  to  all  who  have 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  them.  'I  hay  won 
golden  opinions  of  all. 

The  absurd  and  grotesque  procession  of  the  Boeuf 
Gras  has  been  done  away  with  this  year,  not  so  much 
from  motives  of  economy  as  from  one  of  dignity  of 
feeling  for  the  misfortunes  of  our  much-injured  city 
during  the  siege  and  Commune. 

So  the  jours  gras  have  passed  without  any  exhibition 
of  Uhtltnely  mirth  in  the  streets,  and  now  we  have 
entered  upon  the  sober  period  of  Lent.  Concerts  will 
be  about  our  only  entertainment  for  the  next  six  weeks. 
Concerts, and  sermons — such  is  the  invariable 
routine  of  the  careme  with  Parisians.  A  drive  in  the 
Bois  when  the  weather  is  fine — and  we  never  enjoyed 
a  finer  month  of  February — is  also  among  the  amuse¬ 
ments  permis  of  the  season ,  and  not  a  few  well-appointed 
equipages  are  to  be  seen  of  a  bright  afternoon  in  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  lakes  and  cascade.  This  part  of 
the  Bois  has  been  less  damaged  than  the  rest,  and  re¬ 
tains  much  of  its  pristine  beauty. 

Great  pains  arc  taken  to  repair  the  damage  in  the 
other  parts.  Three  thousand  pines,  firs,  and  larch 
trees  have  already  been  planted,  and  more  are  en  route. 
ISIr.  Richard  Wallace,  an  Englishman  who  has  already 
done  so  much  for  France,  has  undertaken  to  restore  to  its 
former  state  all  that  part  of  the  wood  which  surrounds 
his  beautiful  little  chateau  La  Bagatelle,  and  we  are  sure 
he  will  spare  no  expense  to  make  it  look  fairer  than  ever. 

The  great  national  subscription  for  the  liberation  of 
our  territory  from  the  enemy  may  be  a  foolish  and 
illusory  plan,  but  it  is  a  generous  one  ;  and  if  we  cannot 
collect  our  three  milliards,  spite  of  all  our  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  the  few  millions  the  subscription  will  bring 
will  still  prove  that  la  patrie  is  dear  to  French  hearts. 
Numbers  of  workmen  have  resolved  to  work  for  one 
hour  extra  each  day  for  a  whole  year,  the  salary  of  which 
will  be  their  hardly-earned  mite  for  their  country. 
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GARDENING— MARCH. 


Pepinla  Aphelandraeflora  which  we  illustrate  this 
_L  month  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  The  leaves  are  of  great 
length,  and  elegantly  recurved.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  terminal  spikes,  and  are  of  a  brilliant  vermilion  colour, 
rendering  the  plant  a  beautiful  decorative  subject. 

Spigelia  Marylandica  is  a  charming  herbaceous  plant, 
obtained  originally  from  Central  America.  In  growth  it 
is  extremely  neat.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  and  of  deep 
crimson  red  colour. 

Seed  Catalogues  received : — Messrs.  Barr  aud  Sugden, 
1 2 ,  King-street,  Covent- 
garden  ;  Peter  Lawson, 
of  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
and  Messrs.  D.  Rad- 
clyfleandCo.,  I29,High 
Holborn. 

We  remark  with  plea¬ 
sure  that  all  these  cata¬ 
logues  contain  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public  for 
early  orders.  Every  lady 
wishes  to  obtain  seed  at 
the  right  time  for  sow¬ 
ing,  and  but  few  make 
any  eflbrt  to  get  the  seed 
until  within  a  day  or 
two  of  seed-time,  thus 
seedsmen  are  over¬ 
worked,  and  customers 
are  disappointed,  during 
the  month  of  March. 

Mr.  Radclyfle  puts  this 
very  foicibly  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  catalogue.  He 
also  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  his 
flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  are  now  described 
on  the  packets  which 
contain  them. 

Messrs.  Barrand  Sug- 
den’s  catalogue  is,  as 
usual,  replete  with  full 
and  accurate  information 
on  the  growth  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  seeds  and 
plants  described.  The 
whole  series  of  the  bi-annual  catalogues  forms  an  in¬ 
structive  dictionary  of  gardening  for  the  amateur. 

The  time  of  year  suggests  to  us  the  importance  of 
offering  some  observations  upon  flower-gardens  during 
spring,  and  we  will  ask  our  readers,  as  they  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  views  on  the  subject,  to  compare  with 
them  the  state  of  their  own  gardens,  with  the  resolution, 
il  requisite,  to  benefit  by  our  experience.  It  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  the  great  majority  of  gardens  are  as  bare 
of  flowers  as  fallow  fields  during  the  months  of  spring. 
We  can  call  to  mind  hundreds  of  villa  gardens,  and  gar¬ 
dens  attached  to  larger  houses,  that  are  literally  a  blaze 


of  blossom  during  summer  and  autumn  while  bedding 
plants  are  in  perfection,  and  from  which  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  gather  half-a-dozen  different  flowers 
at  the  present  season.  A  few  crocuses  and  snowdrops 
with  a  sprig  of  laurustinus  constitute  too  often  all  the 
floral  decoration  that  can  be  provided  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  from  out  of  doors.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be  ; 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  have  our  gardens  as  gay  in  the  spring 
as  in  the  summer.  'I'here  are  flowers  in  abundance  suited 
to  all  seasons,  and  it  is  only  in  the  depth  of  winter  that, 

comparatively  speaking, 
flowers  need  be  scarce. 
Some  persons  perhaps 
will  tell  us  that  the  soil 
requires  a  period  of  rest, 
and  that  if  we  exhaust 
our  beds  and  borders 
with  spring  flowers,  we 
shall  have  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  it  when  sum¬ 
mer  comes,  and  the  gar¬ 
den  is  more  frequented. 
Every  good  gardener, 
however,  will  provide 
for  this.  There  is  no 
degree  of  exhaustion 
which  cannot  be  re¬ 
paired,  and  there  should 
always  be  ready  at  hand 
a  sufficient  amount  of 
compost  to  meet  this  dif¬ 
ficulty.  An  entire  change 
of  soil  is  often  not  only 
beneficial, but  absolutely 
necessary.  This  may  be 
effected  by  deep  trench¬ 
ing,  if  the  subsoil  be 
good  enough,  or  by  re- 
jilacing  the  top  soil  by 
fresh  mould  taken  from 
a  field  or  some  part  of 
the  kitchen  garden.  A 
winter  fallow,  however, 
with  a  yearly  dressing 
of  good  rich  manure, 
will  keep  beds  and  bor¬ 
ders  of  average  soil  in  a 
proper  state  for  both  spring  and  summer  occupants  for 
many  years.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  have  died  olF  in 
autumn  the  soil  should  be  dug  over,  and  left  rough  to 
catch  the  frost.  Manure  may  be  dug  in  with  this  ope¬ 
ration,  or  left  until  nearer  the  time  of  cropping,  as  is 
thought  most  desirable.  The  flowers  for  spring  gar¬ 
dens  consist  of  flowering  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants, 
.and  bulbs,  the  last-mentioned  being  the  most  numerous. 
Of  spring  flowering  shrubs,  the  Laurustinus  and  the 
Daphne  Mezereum  are  the  best  known.  Of  the  latter 
there  ate  two  varieties,  one  with  white  and  the  other 
with  dark  red  flowers;  both  are  equally  hardy,  andcom- 
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Southern  Europe.  They  should  for  especial  notice  the  alyssum,  the  arabis,  and  the  pretty 
glish  garden.  As  with  several  little  hepatica.  Thealyssum, with  its brightycllow  (lowers, 
flowering  shrubs,  the  flowers  so  thickly  set  as  to  form  almost  a  golden  ball,  is  extremely 
ir  before  their  leaves,  but  they  showy.  Patches  and  borders,  in  contrast  with  the  purple 

arabis  and  the  pink  and  blue  hepaticas,  have  a  very  good 
oil  ftttircd,  and  thick  beset  effect.  It  is  most  easy  of  cultivation.  Young  plants  may 

eaths  investing  every  spray.”  obtained  from  cuttings  and  division  of  roots.  In  fa- 

•e  are  many  American  plants —  vourable  situations  near  sandy  gravel  seedlings  will  be 

SiC. — quite  hardy,  and  which  loun.l  in  great  abundance.  Every  year  we  hoe  up 

■”  woods  full  of  the  single 

SPICEUA  MARYLANDiCA.  blue  in  Switzerland, 

and  a  pretty  sight  it  is, 

year  the  old  flowers  of  the  sea-  for  the  foliage  in  shape  and  colour  is  as  ornamental  as 

'  as  soon  as  they  can  be  spared,  the  flowers. 

jlied  with  moisture  during  the  All  the  hepaticas  have  a  tendency  to  raise  themselves 

e  speaking  of  American  plants,  out  of  the  soil,  the  plants  therefore  should  be  taken  up 

lin  varieties  of  hardy  heaths  and  every  two  or  three  years  in  early  autumn  and  re-set. 

a.  Though  the  lovely  whole  This  is  all  the  care  they  require,  and  we  need  hardly 

e  seldom  fully  open  before  May,  add  that  they  will  well  repay  it.  We  come  now  to  the 

highly  ornamental,  and  are  se-  best  class  of  plants  for  spring  decoration,  and  this  con- 

311.  Of  heaths,  erica  arborea,  sists  of  bulbs,  a  large  and  varied  section,  and  beautiful 

rch,  and  so  will  E.  Australis  of  a  withal.  We  have  not  space  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  her-  but  must  promise  to  take  another  opportunity  of  referring 
g,  and  here  we  must  single  out  to  it,  while  we  confine  our  present  remarks  to  somefew 
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of  the  more  bcautifnl  and  choice  bulbs  which  we 
earnestly  wish  to  see  brought  into  more  general  culti¬ 
vation. 

Passing  over  snowdrops,  crocuses,  and  hyacinths, 
which  are  common  in  most  gardens,  we  will  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  ranunculus  and  the  anemone.  Properly 
speaking,  these,  of  course,  are  tubers,  and  not  bulbs, 
but  the  treatment  they  require  and  the  purpose  they 
answer  is  the  same.  Both  look  well  cither  in  separate 
beds  or  as  a  border  to  beds  ;  in  this  latter  case  the  bed 
should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  border  six  or  eight 
inches  wide.  The  soil  required  is  a  light  rich  sandy 
loam,  and  the  tubers  may  be  set  about  two  inches  deep 
and  three  inches  apart.  There  are  many  named  varieties 
of  the  ranunculus,  but  good  mixed  sorts  make  the  best 
beds  for  general  purposes,  and  the  tubers  of  such  may 
be  bought  at  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden’s  and  elsewhere 
at  about  5s.  per  hundred.  Tubers  of  the  double  ane¬ 
mones  may  be  bought  at  the  same  price.  The  single 
are  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  in  this  way  many  choice 
varieties  may  be  obtained — indeed,  the  finest  flowers  are 
generally  produced  the  first  spring  after  a  new  sowing. 
'Phe  seed  docs  best  it  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  and 
only  just  covered  with  a  finely-pulverised  soil ;  if  the 
weather  is  very  dry,  the  bed  must  be  watered  occasion¬ 
ally.  Both  the  anemone  and  the  ranunculus  in  some 
situations  will  put  forth  flowers  in  autumn,  but  this  should 
not  be  encouraged,  as  it  weakens  the  plants.  It  may  at 
any  time  be  prevented  by  excluding  light  and  air  from 
the  beds  by  means  of  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  well-rolled 
manure  during  the  summer,  which  at  the  same  time 
will  contribute  much  improvement  to  the  spring  flowers. 
The  more  choice  sorts  of  ranunculus  are  best  taken  up 
in  autumn  and  replanted  very  early  in  February.  The 
Anemone  Horten  sis,  or  star  anemone,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  and  most  useful  for 
nosegays  in  spring :  a  bed  of  them  of  mixed  colours  is 
a  most  attractive  object.  Vv'^e  place  next  to  these  the 
Scillas,  or  squills,  than  which  few  bulbous  plants  are 
more  lovely.  They  arc  very  dwarf,  and  should  be  used 
for  the  edgings  of  beds,  where,  if  undisturbed,  they  will 


flourish  for  vears.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Glenny  when 
he  says — “  I'hey  arc  far  too  much  neglected  in  gardens, 
though  of  the  easiest  culture  and  very  gay  appearance 
at  a  season  when  flowers  are  scarce,”  The  blossoms 
are  star-shaped  and  bell-shaped,  and  the  prevailing 
colours  are  blue  and  white.  We  have  a  wide  edging  of 
the  dark  blue  Scilla  round  a  bed  on  the  lawn,  in  close 
proximity  to  another  bed,  which  is  edged  with  the  Leu- 
cojum  Hibernum;  and  when,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
both  are  in  full  blossom  at  the  same  time,  the  contrast 
is  very  charming.  I'his  variety  of  the  snowflake  de¬ 
serves  to  be  better  known  ;  the  summer  v.ariety  is  often 
to  be  met  with,  but  it  is  spindly  and  poor,  and  not  to  be 
compared  to  it.  With  the  plants  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  jonquils  and  narcissus,  no 
garden  can  be  otherwise  than  gay  and  attractive  during 
the  months  of  spring.  Bulbs,  See,,  Used  as  edgings, 
cannot  interfere  with  the  summer  bedding  plants,  and 
they  may  be  removed  if  they  do.  Even  the  herbaceous 
plants  and  flowering  shrubs  we  have  mentioned  are 
mostly  so  patient  under  rough  treatment,  that  they  may 
be  taken  up  with  plenty  of  soil  when  they  have  done 
flowering,  and  set  aside  until  they  are  required  for 
another  year. 

Though  this  month  is  an  important  one,  we  have  left, 
we  find,  but  small  space  for  our  Calendar.  What  we 
have  already  said  may  suffice  for  the  flower-garden,  with 
the  additional  remarks  that  hardy  annuals  may  be  sown 
in  the  borders  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  that  any  • 
cuttings  of  plants  required  for  the  summer  should  be 
struck  at  once ;  our  experience  goes  to  prove  that  spring 
struck  verbenas,  heliotropes,  and  gazanias  make  the  best 
plants.  In  the  kitchen  garden  the  main  crop  of  potatoes, 
carrots, and  oniens  must  be  got  in-,  peas  and  beans  may 
be  sown  as  required  ;  spinach  sown  between  the  rows. 
Small  seed-beds  of  all  winter  greens  should  be  made 
early  to  insure  fine  plants.  Lettuces  for  summer  use 
may  be  set  out  and  the  hoe  kept  at  work  in  dry  weather. 
Among  fruit-trees  all  pruning  and  nailing  should  bo 
finished,  and  if  any  grafting  is  to  be  done,  it  had  better 
not  bo  delayed  beyond  the  end  of  the  month. 
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All  loiters  cu  tliis  sulyoct  must  bo  aJilre.-scl— 

2b  ihc  Editor  of  the 

Kxgi,i.shwomax’s  Domestic  Macazint, 

nariric/L  Jlovse,  Paternoster  Ron:, 
(EnglisliKomaii  s  E’^changc.)  London,  E.C. 

Ix  Ecndin"  letters  to  bo  fonvardeJ,  tlic  Number  in  tlie  Exchanrjo 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  iioni- 
de-pliime,  and  the  number  is  not  Riven,  mistakes  may  arise. 

1343.  Mahel  vrould  pivo  The  Young  Lodief  Journal,  monthly 
parts,  in  exchange  for  the  Exgeisiiwomax’s  Domfstic  JIacazixe. 

1344.  JoAXNA  is  veryauxious  to  procure  The  TUusirated  London 
Avirs  for  July  30th,  1870.  She  will  give  in  exchange  six  songs  and 
six  pianoforte  pieces,  by  good  modern  composers,  and  perfectly  clean. 
Address  with  Editor. 

*34S-  F-  F.  C.  has  Beethoven’s  Fonaia  PathMlquc,  Benedict’s 
Cherry  Ripe,  two  v.ahes  by  Arditi,  and  thirty  miscellaneous  pieces  of 
music  to  exchange  for  a  small  travelling  desk  or  bag,  need  not  bo 
new.  [Send  gd.  stamps,  and  your  parcel  direct  to  any  lady  answering. 
You  have  omitted  your  address ;  we  can  forward  no  letters  until  we 
receive  it.] 


134'i'  Violet  has  tliiwer  seeds  of  beautiful  hardy  and  half-hardy 
annual.-i,  carefully  saved  from  a  30s.  collection  last  year.  Lists  sent 
for  stamp.  Address,  Violet,  I’ost-oflice,  Farcham,  Hants. 

1347.  Louisa  llAitniETTE  has  the  whole  of  the  Exolisiiwomax’s 
Domestic  Magazine  to  dispose  of,  from  the  first  number  (more  than 
twelve  years  since)  to  that  of  the  present  month ;  in  excellent  pre¬ 
servation.  Open  to  olTcrs.  Address  with  the  Editor. 

134S.  Fanxi'  makes  remarkably  pretty  little  baby  drosses  in  any 
colour  or  size.  Will  any  lady  kindly  give  her  an  order  ?  They  are  5s. 
each,  carriage  free,  and  can  be  returned  if  not  approved  of.  Addre.^'s 
with  Editor. 

1349.  Daisy  has  a  black  Limerick  lace  tunic,  quite  new,  cost  L'3, 
worn  once.  Will  take  Cs  15s.,  or  value  in  good  white  lace,  jewellery, 
Ac.  Address  with  Editor.  [Address  not  sent.] 

1353-  wishes  to  exchange  “The  Musical  Box”  for  “The  Blue 
Danube”  (valsc). 

1354.  Ad.v  makes  pretty  antimacassars  in  mlgnardiso  braid  and  lino 
crochet  cotton.  Will  bo  glad  to  t.ako  orders.  Address,  Ada,  Post- 
ollice.  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

Lavixia’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 
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CONTINENTAL  WANDERINGS. 


Vienna. 

T  so  cold  tint  cvcr3’tidn'T  is  below  zero.  Including 
our  spirits,  and  so  we  dance  and  skate  so  as  to 
warm  up  a  feeble  pulse. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  winter  JT’ten,  and  on  the  whole  it 
is  a  pretty  good  plan,  and  answers  very  well.  'Ehus 
I  shall  begin  my  letter  with  a  description  of  our  best 
annual  skating  fete. 

Please  to  imagine  a  piece  of  ice,  about  two  acres  in 
size,  and  oval  in  form,  surrounded  by  countless  lamps, 
most  of  them  supported  by  grotesque  figures  made  out 
of  the  frozen  snow.  I  must  tell  j'ou  that  the  Vienna 
skating  rink  is  situated  in  what  I  think  the  most  ugly 
spot  imaginable.  It  is  a  shallow  basin,  bordered  on 
one  side  by  the  goods  station  of  a  railway,  on  the  other 
by  an  embankment  of  a  more  or  less  unfinished  road ; 
at  one  end  is  the  Custom  House,  at  the  other  a  rather 
dirty  street.  I’hc  entrance  is  the  centre  of  the  embank¬ 
ment  side  by  a  flight  of  wooden  steps,  with  whiie  polar 
bears  (made  with  snow)  on  each  side;  on  the  right  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps  is  the  cnisse  to  take  3’our  ticket — 
one  florin  and  a-half.  Pacing  the  steps  is  the  vestinire 
or  dressing-room,  where  your  skates  are  fixed  on. 
Facing  this,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  tribune,  for 
the  music  and  refreshments.  On  this  particular  night 
non- skaters  were  not  permitted  to  touch  the  ice, 
and  of  skaters  only  those  in  costume ;  so,  after  taking 
our  tickets,  we  were  turned  to  the  right,  and  found  our. 
selves  in  the  midst  of  many  thousands  of  spectators 
struggling  for  the  best  place.  After  a  little  patience  we 
managed  to  obtain  chairs,  and  on  these  we  stood  and 
viewed  the  scene,  which  was  most  bewildering,  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  passing  before  3’ou  in  the  fitful  light,  in 
every  dress  or  undress  3'our  imagination  can  depict.  A 
devil  in  flaming  red  with  his  three-pronged  pitchfork 
leading  an  angel  in  white  tulle  and  silver  wings  ;  a  monk 
of  a  most  severe  order  careering  about  with  a  ballet- 
girl  in  blue  and  silver ;  a  nun  with  a  harlequin  skates 
by  on  the  best  of  terms  ;  then  came  Father  I'rost,  all  in 
white,  with  two  female  attendants  as  Christmas-trees — 
their  dresses  were  white  trimmed  with  branches  of  fir, 
the  headdresses  being  Christmas-trees,  covered  with 
to3's  and  candles ;  then  we  discovered  “  Summer,”  in  the 
form  of  a  gentleman  in  full  evening  dress,  trying  with 
all  his  might  to  catch  butterflies — some  of  the  largest 
and  most  gorgeous  had  settled  on  his  coat-tails  and  hat, 
but  none  would  come  into  his  little  green  net,  which  he 
waved  about  in  hopeless  despair  ;  then  we  had  the 
“  novice”  in  skating,  a  woebegone-looking  individual, 
all  in  black,  with  the  longest  of  coat-tails  and  the  tallest 
of  chimney-pot  hats  ;  for  some  time  he  went  struggling 
about  in  tne  most  uncomfortable  manner,  trying  to  keep 
on  his  feet,  until  most  of  the  lookers-on  said  what  a 
pity  it  was  he  should  try  to  skate  in  the  midst  of  this 
crowd  to-night,  when  all  at  once  he  takes  their  breath 
away  by  performing  the  most  wonderful  feats  in  skating 
possible  to  behold  ;  then  there  is  another  character  per¬ 
formed  by  four  gentlemen  and  one  lady ;  they  assumed 


the  parts  of  English  tourists — the  lady  in  the  most 
gaudy  and  faded  of  costumes,  and  the  gentlemen  in  the 
lightest  of  summer  suits,  white  hats  with  blue  or  green 
veils,  money-bags,  opera-glasses,  and  plaids  slung  round 
their  bodies,  and  open  white  sunshades. 

Two  gentlemen  had  half  their  dress  suits  covered 
with  white  linen,  which  makes  a  good  dress  it  well 
carried  out  as  regards  gloves  and  shirt-collars,  as  the 
whole  should  be  one  side  white,  the  one  black.  Several 
gentlemen  and  many  small  children  had  covered  their 
dresses  with  packs  of  cards.  One  gentleman,  age  about 
eight,  had  got  himself  up  as  a  young  bear  he  had 
simply  cut  a  quantity  of  white  paper  into  a  deep  fringe, 
and  covered  his  ordinary  dress  with  it.  Now  there  is 
a  great  lull,  most  of  the  lights  are  put  out,  and  the 
music  stops  ;  but  3’ct  we  see  a  great  commotion  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rink,  and  arc  full  of  wonder  about 
what  has  or  is  about  to  happen.  A  report  goes  round 
that  the  ice  has  given  way,  that  no  end  of  people  have 
fallen  in,  but  we  arc  relieved  by  some  one  in  the  crowd 
saying  that  it  is  impossible,  as  the  water  is  much  too 
shallow  for  any  one  to  be  immersed — yet  we  stand  in 
dreadful  suspense.  But  presently  the  band  begins  to 
play,  the  lamps  are  relighted,  and  a  procession  passes 
before  our  C3'cs  which  perfectly  dazzles  the  sight. 
First  came  the  sun  and  moon,  a  lady  and  gentleman 
dressed  in  blue,  the  gentleman  having  a  new  moon  for 
his  mask,  the  lady  the  blazing  sun  set  round  her  face 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  pretty  one).  Then  came 
a  group  dressed  in  the  costumes  of  all  the  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts.  Then  came  “  Le  Sport,”  huntsmen  and  jockeys 
in  every  kind  of  fine  and  fancy  costume.  Now  comes 
“  War,”  on  a  “  stage  horse,”  his  groom  on  a  toy  rocking- 
horse,  very  difficult  to  manage.  Then  came  Austria  in 
the  form  of  a  ship,  with  a  full  crew  of  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  dressed  as  sailors  skating  round  her,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  her  victory  over  the  Italians  at  the  battle  of 
Lissa.  Then  Hungary  skated  past  us  in  all  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  her  many  costumes.  Then  came  Spain  and 
South  America,  all  equally  gorgeous  and  well  done, 
after  which  came  India ;  first  came  an  elephant,  on 
which  was  mounted  a  wonderful  begum,  followed  by 
the  representatives  of  all  the  castes  of  the  Empire  of 
India.  The  Church  next  skated  by,  the  most  reverend 
of  padres  austere  and  the  prettiest  nuns  composed  this 
group.  Then  we  heard  a  sound  which  brought  back 
to  our  minds  many  happy  da3’s  which  are  past,  and  it 
was  the  familiar  strains  of  the  Austrian  National  Hymn. 
And  then  a  representative  of  each  branch  of  the 
French  army  under  the  Empire  skated  past  us  ;  they 
glided  by  to  the  cry  of  ''Vive  I'Empcrcurl"  After 
these  warriors  came  eight  French  young  ladies  in  lovely 
costumes  rif  the  period — two  in  white,  two  in  blue, 
two  in  red,  and  two  in  green,  all  smoking  cigarettes 
and  dancing  —  no,  I  mean  skating.  (I  must  not 
omit  to  explain  that  these  eight  young  ladles  were 
really  eight  young  gentlemen  engaged  for  the  evening 
from  some  of  the  minor  theatres.)  And  now  two 
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bears  approach,  skating  the  “  North  Pole”  along  in  the 
form  of  a  car  made  with  blocks  of  ice,  in  which  were 
seated  the  king  and  queen  of  that  realm  (that  is,  if 
there  are  such  folk),  dressed  all  in  snow  (that  is  to  say, 
swansdown),  and  surrounded  by  their  subjects  in  the 
form  of  snowdrifts,  out  of  the  midst  of  which  peeped 
the  prettiest  of  faces.  Then  the  fl(X)ds  of  lime-light 
went  into  utter  darkness,  the  bands  became  soundless, 
and  we,  with  our  eyes  aching  and  brains  whirling,  went 
home  to  bed. 

This  being  the  season  in  which  we  say  “  Farewell  to 
fresh  meat  ”  for  six  weeks,  you  will  naturally  suppose 
that  we  devote  a  good  deal  of  the  Carnival  to  feasting 
preparatory  to  fasting,  and  so  we  do  ;  but  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  admit  that  in  this  highly  refined,  most  exclu¬ 
sive,  aristocratic,  and  dissipated  city  the  actual  material 
feasting — the  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl — is  below  the  average. 
The  truth  is,  the  “  cuisine”  is  coarse,  and  the  meat 
coarser. 

The  dinner  here  is  actually  of  small  importance. 
People  begin  to  dine  at  midday,  and  go  on  till  half-past 
five,  when,  to  use  an  Irish  expression,  “  every  mother’s 
son”  (and  daughter)  “  of  them”  goes  to  a  theatre  ;  these 
are  over  at  ten,  and  then  the  supping  begins.  At  one 
or  two  very  expensive  houses  you  may  get  a  very  costly 
but  not  a  very  good  supper.  Prices  are  terrible  !  As 
for  wine — that  is  to  say,  the  vins  par  excellence  of  Car¬ 
nival  suppers,  Bordeaux  and  champagne — they  are  only 
within  reach  of  great  capitalists  or  directors  of  limited 
companies.  The  supper  itself  is  (having  the  Cafe 
Riche  in  one’s  eye)  very  mediocre.  After  all,  it  is  only 
in  England  that  you  dine  very  well.  I  remember  when 
the  Luna  at  Florence  gave  a  good  dinner,  and  cheap  ; 
but  now  the  dinner  is  bad,  and  the  price  high.  Milan, 
too,  was  a  city  in  which  to  dine  !  Almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  best  eating  I  have  ever  seCn  in  a  continental  hotel 
was  at  the  Gran’  Bretagna  in  that  cathedral  city. 
That,  too,  was  cheap,  and  for  weeks  we  dined  there 
lor  next  to  nothing,  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  We 
tumbled  into  it  one  day  at  Magenta,  and  never  got  out 
till  Villa-Franca.  By-the-bye,  at  the  Luna  (Florence) 

I  especially  recall  beefsteaks,  truffles  (a  franc  a  saucer- 
ful),  asparagus,  and  turnip-tops. 

Turin  is  a  good  place  for  white  truffles,  and  perhaps 
the  best  maccaroni  con  tartuffe  is  to  be  got  there.  When 
you  are  in  Naples  you  should  consume  shell-fish  (espe¬ 
cially  for  breakfast)  and  ortolans  dressed  with  Indian 
corn.  Yes!  those  piccoU  uzzelli  con  polenta  atq  ^ooil — and 
so  cheap  I 

In  Spain  you  can’t  eat,  except  fruit,  for  all  is  oil,  and 
the  oil  is  detestable.  In  Portugal  they  have  not  yet  got 
beyond  garlic.  Not  that  I  wish  to  say  a  word  against 
that  bulbous  root  -.  and,  indeed,  if  you  stick  it  into  a 
leg  of  mutton  before  you  roast  it  you  will  have  an 
excellent  dish  and  a  tasty,  but  il  y  a  des  limites,  and 
Italian  minor  theatres  have  cured  me  of  garlic.  Still,  I 
admit  it  is  good. 

Germany,  as  far  as  eating  is  concerned,  is  not  a  civi¬ 
lised  country.  You  swallow  food  and  are  fed,  but  you 
do  not  dine.  You  are  kept  alive,  but  you  do  not  live  ; 
you  exist  only.  What  is  life  without  fish,  fruit,  or 
vegetables  ?  Now  you  can’t  get  those.  I  have  existed 


for  weeks  without  salad  I  If  that  is  not  suffering  in  a 
civilised  land,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  me  what  is  ? 

At  Vienna,  of  course,  after  supper  every  one  goes  to 
that  scene  of  “  revelry  by  night,”  a  masquerade  I  You 
have  your  choice  of  three  or  four  an  evening,  and  I 
think  our  party  has  visited  them  all.  Any  large  build¬ 
ing  filled  with  masquers  and  mummers  with  good — nay, 
fine — music  as  an  accompaniment,  must  be  a  curious 
scene,  and  one  worth  watching  for  an  hour,  but  I  con¬ 
fess  that  a  Viennese  bal  masque  is  dull.  It  is  a  musical 
promenade,  in  fact.  Only  at  the  Colosseum  do  they 
break  out  into  “  dance ;”  there  all  the  races  of  men  and 
women  do  enter  the  “  giddy  maze,”  but  then  they  are 
a  low  class  of  those  races. 

Mounting  to  the  surface,  we  have  had  two  Court 
balls,  one  State  and  one  private,  but  both  are  stifled  by 
Austrian  etiquette  1  You  would  as  soon  think  of 
dancing  at  a  f  uneral  I  The  Emperor  was  present  in 
uniform  as  usual,  and  the  Empress,  looking  like  a 
Q^cen,  once  in  white  lace  and  diamonds,  the  other  in 
white  tulle,  pearls,  and  natural  flowers.  One  might  well 
say  of  her — 

“  Slie  wiis  SI  tlsin<»  all  life',  all  light ! 

Which  sccsi  bccssinc  a  jsart  of  sight; 

And  rose  vlicrt'’cr  I  turned  my  eye. 

The  morning  star  of  nsemory.” 

You  might  the  better  say  so  if,  like  myself,  you 
had  seen  the  sister  whom  she  so  much  resembles,  in  the 
zenith  of  her  beauty  and  the  nadir  of  her  misery,  in 
Naples  in  i860.  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  and  Lady 
Buchanan  have  been  received  in  private  audience,  and 
so  the  Carnival  wanes. 

I  will  now  say  a  word  about  sledges,  and  will  try  to 
paint  a  picture  from  my  window.  Fancy  a  very  wide 
thoroughfare  bordered  by  immense  blocks  of  buildings, 
with  very  broad  pavements,  then  a  paved  carriage  drive, 
next  to  which  is  an  avenue  planted  with  trees,  the  one 
side  the  street  intended  for  foot-passengers,  with  seats 
at  intervals;  the  other  side  serves  as  “The  Row;” 
there  is  yet  a  very  broad  centre,  which  is  paved.  On 
each  side  is  a  line  of  tramways,  the  centre  being  left 
for  general  traffic.  And  all  this  you  must  imagine  en¬ 
tirely  covered,  and  thickly  too,  with  snow,  and  frozen 
hard ;  the  only  parts  cleared  are  the  tramways.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  such  a  constant  flow  of  traffic  and  yet 
hear  no  noise,  except  the  jingle-jingle  of  the  bells  on 
the  harness  in  the  sledges.  Of  course  you  have  sledges 
of  every  kind,  the  same  as  you  have  carriages,  cabs, 
or  country  carts  and  waggons  ;  the  one  thing  which 
appears  peculiar  to  a  stranger  is  that  they  are  all  open 
carriages.  It  is  a  most  amusing  sight  to  a  novice  ;  you 
hear  a  jingle-jingle  of  bells,  and  rush  to  the  window, 
and  see  simply  an  open  carriage  placed  on  slides  instead 
of  wheels,  which  represents  the  “  hack  cab”  of  the 
period,  drawn  by  two  beautiful  little  Huf^garian  horses ; 
then  comes  the  family  open  carriage  of  a  grande  dame, 
filled  by  the  grande  dame,  children,  and  costly  furs. 
Then  comes  a  curious  contrivance ;  it  looks  like  the 
saddle-tree  taken  out  of  the  harness-room  and  fixed  on 
slides,  to  which  one  horse  is  harnessed,  then  as  many 
men  and  boys  sit  across  as  the  tree  will  hold,  and  oft 
they  dash  at  about  ten  miles  an  hour. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AMMA  made  no  comment  on  the  scene  when  it 
was  over,  and  as  I  saw  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
discuss  it,  I  took  up  a  book  and  pretended  to  read. 

The  air  had  tired  her,  and  so  we  went  to  bed  early. 
She  fell  asleep  almost  as  soon  as  her  head  touched  the 
pillow.  I  heard  the  hours  strike  one  by  one  until  about 
three,  when  I  began  to  get  drowsy.  I  was  still  just 
conscious,  however,  though  my  senses  were  a  little 
confused,  when  I  heard  a  step  in  the  passage,  pausing 
at  our  door,  then  two  voices  in  whispered  altercation, 
and  finally  a  little  scuffle. 

I  was  rather  inclined  to  investigate  the  matter,  but, 
mindful  of  the  place  and  of  my  toilette,  refrained.  But 
I  lay  and  listened,  until  presently  the  sound  ceased,  dying 
away  in  a  faint,  swift  patter  of  bare  feet  along  the  un¬ 
carpeted  corridor.  A  door  closed,  and  then  all  was 
quiet  again,  and  I  settled  to  sleep.  The  dawn  was  just 
breaking  when  I  was  roused  in  my  restless  slumber  by 
a  knock  at  the  door.  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  drew  the 
bolt  quickly,  and  there  stood  Gretchen,  in  very  much 
the  same  state  of  dishabille  as  myself. 

“  Oh,  meez  !”  she  said  anxiously,  “  my  mistress  is 
gone !” 

“  Gone  !”  I  repeated  stupidly,  “  where  ?” 

“  Ah  !  that  is  it,  meez.  She  tried  to  get  away  once 
before  in  the  night,  but  I  brought  her  back.  I  was  so 
tired,”  added  Gretchen  wearily,  “  that  I  fell  asleep,  and 
then  she  managed  to  get  away.” 

“  Where  is  your  master  ?” 

“  He  is  lying  down,  meez.  No  need  to  rouse  him 
unless  we  are  obliged ;  it’s  bad  enough  as  it  is.” 

Her  voice  fell,  her  whole  face  softened.  It  was 
strange  how  Gretchen  could  melt  when  she  talked  of 
her  master. 
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“  But  what  is  to  be  done,  then  I  said. 

“Will  you  come  with  me,  meez,  to  look  for  her? 
If  she  is  gone  where  I  think,  I  should  not  be  much  use 
alone,  but  if  you  would  go  too,  directly - ” 

“  Stop  one  second,”  I  answered,  and  I  hurried  on  a 
dark  skirt,  covered  all  deficiencies  with  a  shawl,  and 
proclaimed  myself  ready. 

Gretchen  led  the  way  ;  I  followed — reluctantly,  but 
resolutely.  I  fancy  that  Gretchen  saw  some  of  her  own 
strength  in  me,  although  it  differed  essentially  in  quality 
and  degree.  Miue  was  passionate  and  hysterical,  a 
powerful  impulse  that  governed  my  qualities  sufflciently 
to  keep  them  silent ;  hers  was  a  principle  and  a  habit, 
perhaps  a  very  part  of  her  nature. 

“  NMesse  oblige^'  I  muttered  to  myself,  with  a 
sickly  smile,  and  suited  my  tripping  pace  to  her  grand 
stride,  determined  not  to  lose  my  character  for  courage, 
whatever  might  happen. 

We  found  the  great  house-door  open,  which  caused 
Gretchen  to  say,  “  I  thought  so,”  with  a  kind  of  sub¬ 
dued  triumph,  although  she  did  not  stay  to  explain  what 
she  had  thought,  and  I  had  not  time  to  inquire. 

The  air  was  cold  and  sharp,  driving  through  the 
morning  mist  which  scattered  before  it,  and  giving  our 
poor  extremities  a  bleak  pinch  every  now  and  then. 

Gretchen  stopped  short  presently,  caught  at  my  arm, 
and  said,  “  Look !”  pointing  as  she  spoke  to  a  wild 
figure  just  above  us  in  the  glen. 

“  That  can’t  be  Mrs.  Greville  ?”  I  said  ;  but  she 
turned  at  this  moment,  and  I  saw  her  plainly.  More¬ 
over,  she  saw  us,  and  waving  her  slender,  bare  arms 
above  her  head,  she  gave  a  sudden  spring  and  disap¬ 
peared.  H 

Gretchen  looked  at  me,  and  I  at  her,  in  utter  dismay 

“  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?”  I  said. 

“  Let  her  come  to  her  senses,”  said  Gretchen,  fairly 
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irritated  out  of  her  usual  control.  “  She  has  played  us 
this  trick  before.  A  cold  bath  will  do  her  all  the  good 
iu  the  world.” 

“  But  it  might  kill  her.” 

“  And  then  who  would  be  the  loser,  meez  ?  Not 
the  master,  or  me,  or  you.” 

God  forgive  me,  but  I  had  the  feeling  at  that  moment 
that  Grctchcn  might  be  right.  What  was  this  woman’s 
life  but  a  daily  torture  to  others  better  than  herself  ?  If 
she  died,  who  would  be  the  loser  ?  There  was  her 
claim  on  me  and  my  strength  obtruding  itself  again. 
She  was  so  friendless,  so  forlorn.  In  her  power  and 
insolence  I  hated  her,  but  the  moment  I  could  see  the 
desolate  woman  through  her  robe  of  state,  I  was  touched 
at  once. 

“  Gretchen,”  I  said  passionately,  “  what  a  wicked, 
faithless  servant  you  must  be !  (^me  on  directly,  or 
she  will  drown.” 

Gretchen  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  high  disdain. 

“  I  have  served  her  as  I  wouldn’t  have  served  my 
own  mother,  if  you  call  that  being  wicked  and  faithless  ; 
but  there  comes  an  end  to  every  one’s  patience  some 
day.  If  I  were  Mr.  Greville,  standing  where  we  stand, 
and  seeing  what  we  see,  I  know  what  I  would  do.” 

“  What  r” 

“  I’d  turn  my  back  and  walk  quietly  home.” 

“  Very  well,  then.  I’ll  trj'  and  manage  without  your 
help,”  I  replied,  hurrying  quickly  on. 

“  But  I  am  not  Mr.  Greville,”  she  said,  following ; 
“  and  what  is  more,  I  came  out  on  purpose  to  rescue 
madame.  Not  that  you  need  hurry  so  much,  meez  ; 
the  water  is  not  deep  up  there,  and  the  doctors  par¬ 
ticularly  recommend  a  cold  bath  for  madame’s  com¬ 
plaint.” 

“  Really,  Gretchen,”  I  said,  facing  round  upon  her 
angrily,  “  one  might  think  you  perfectly  heartless  if  one 
did  not  know  better.  Do  come  on.” 

“  But  3'ou  do  know  better,  meez,  that’s  one  thing.” 

I  can  hardly  describe  the  horror  of  looking  down 
upon  that  white,  panting  creature,  fighting  with  the 
water  and  froth  that  gurgled  about  her,  and  swept  her 
under  every  now  and  then,  to  rise  again  with  the  dim 
eyes  dimmer,  and  the  terror  on  her  face,  calling  me 
down  even  into  the  water  to  save  her. 

Gretchen,  who  was  perfectly  cool  and  collected, 
brought  a  pole,  and  we  stretched  it  towards  her.  The 
thin  hands  clutched  it  round  in  a  moment,  and  she 
pushed  her  head  up  once  more  choking  and  gasping, 
her  long  lank  hair  swimming  behind. 

By  drawing  her  gently  we  got  her  near  the  bank, 
and  then  together  we  dragged  her  up,  and  seated  her 
on  terra-firma,  defiant  and  dogged  as  to  mood,  and 
something  deplorable  as  to  physique. 

“  Your  master  will  be  very  much  annoyed  at  3’our 
neglect,”  she  said  haughtily  to  Gretchen,  without  deign¬ 
ing  either  of  us  a  word  of  thanks  ;  “  this  needn’t  have 
happened  if  you  had  been  more  careful.” 

I  thought  Gretchen  would  fire  up  at  this,  and  I 
shouldn’t  have  ^ftndered  if  she  had,  for  it  was  a  shame¬ 
fully  ungrateful  speech  ;  but  she  seemed  rather  amused 
than  otherwise,  as  she  replied,  smiling  tranquill3' — 

“  We  shall  both  get  scolded,  I  am  afraid.” 


“Oh,  no,  /  sha’n’t !”  snapped  madam,  with  bewil¬ 
dering  effrontery  ;  “lam  not  responsible,  you  know.” 

Gretchen  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  certain  dis¬ 
dain,  but  did  not  continue  the  argument.  Mrs.  Greville 
sat  dripping  on  the  bank,  and  eyed  us  both  sullenly. 

“  Come,  ma’am,”  said  Gretchen  at  last,  “  you’ll  catch 
your  death,  and  so  will  this  poor  meez.  Besides,  the 
only  chance  for  us  is  to  get  back  to  our  rooms  before 
the  waiters  are  about.  Come.” 

Their  eyes  met,  and,  odd  to  say,  madam  went  quite 
meekly  after  that. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

All  through  the  day  I  expected  momentarily  to  hear 
that  Mrs.  Greville  had  been  taken  seriously  ill,  but 
Providence  takes  care  of  these  unsatisfactory  people  in 
a  wonderful  way.  I  have  known  them  try  perseveringly 
to  get  killed,  and  not  so  much  as  bruise  themselves.  If 
Mrs.  Greville  had  been  a  great  comfort  to  us  all,  every¬ 
thing  in  nature  would  have  conspired  to  rob  us  of  her. 
A  harmless  little  pebble  getting  under  her  horse’s  hoof, 
and  lo  !  a  broken  neck,  or  dangerous  internal  injuries  ; 
a  quiet  row  on  a  placid  lake,  and  death  waiting  for  her 
eagerly  down  amongst  the  reeds  ;  a  pleasant  journey,  a 
trifling  cold,  all  with  the  same  ending,  because,  as  it 
would  seem,  she  was  valuable  to  us,  and  we  could  ill 

spare  her.  Whereas  now - 

But  I  stopped  short  in  my  comparisons  suddenly.  I 
was  growing  afraid  of  my  own  thoughts.  Was  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  I  was  complaining  because  Mrs.  Greville  came 
unscathed  out  of  the  morning’s  double  peril  ?  But 
though  I  took  myself  to  task  so  severely,  there  never 
was  a  moment  when  I  really  wished  her  dead,  only 
that  she  stood  between  me  and  the  sunshine,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  left  to  my  tub  and  my  cynicism  unmolested. 
I  knew  she  was  a  beggar,  but  she  took  a  conqueror’s 
airs,  and  when  I  felt  most  inclined  to  pity,  there  was 
something  in  her  false  graces  that  turned  all  my  pity 
into  scorn. 

But  she  was  not  to  be  judged  by  any  ordinary  standard, 
that  was  quite  clear.  Her  conduct  to  me  in  the  evening, 
when  we  met  at  dinner,  was  so  odd,  that  I  could  not 
make  it  out  at  all.  She  kept  at  my  side  pertinaciously ; 
if  I  made  an  effort  at  conversation  she  joined  in ;  if  I 
moved,  she  watched  me  with  lynx  eyes  until  I  was 
seated  again  ;  I  must  not  even  wait  upon  myself,  for  a 
wonder ;  but,  above  all,  I  must  not  speak  to  Greville. 

In  every  other  respect  I  could  not  help  acknowledging 
that  she  was  charming.  She  was  lively  and  entertaining, 
full  of  anecdote  of  persons  and  places  she  had  seen, 
opening  to  mamma  and  myself  a  new  world,  so  diffe¬ 
rent  from  our  own  that  sometimes  we  were  bewildered, 
and  sometimes  incredulous,  but  always  fascinated  in 
spite  of  ourselves. 

She  had  never  taken  the  smallest  trouble  to  be 
amusing  before,  so  that  I  wondered  a  little  as  to  her 
motive  now,  until  Gretchen  enlightened  me.  It  appeared 
that  she  was  most  anxious  to  keep  from  Greville  her 
escapade  of  the  morning,  and  yet  too  proud  to  ask  me 
not  to  tell ;  so  that  her  plan  was  to  separate  us  as  much 
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as  she  could,  and  glamour  and  confuse  my  mind  besides, 
so  that  I  might  be  led  away  from  the  one  subject  she 
dreaded. 

I  was  not  likely  to  betray  her,  if  she  only  knew. 
Without  any  real  purpose  of  the  sort  in  my  mind  I  was 
getting  fast  into  Gretchen’s  habit  of  sparing  him  all  I 
could.  If  I  had  been  harsh  and  intolerant  once,  the 
only  fear  might  be  that  I  should  get  too  gentle  now, 
but  that  I  had  a  refuge,  and  I  flew  to  that  wildly. 

Old  Lady  1-ane  had  returned  from  town,  and  fortu¬ 
nately  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me.  She  had  been 
trying  hard  to  marry  her  son  for  the  last  five  seasons, 
hoping  to  steady  him  ;  but  Sir  Christopher  wouldn’t  be 
married,  and  didn’t  want  to  be  steadied,  so  that  her 
pretty  schemes  failed  one  by  one.  When  he  set  ap¬ 
proving  eyes  upon  me  my  lady  was  delighted. 

There  were  stories  told  in  the  world  of  his  past  life, 
but  they  were  not  supposed  to  reach  my  ears ;  and  I 
fancy  Greville  knew  that  I  would  not  have  him  when 
it  came  to  the  point,  or  he  would  have  risked  anything 
to  warn  me. 

Sir  Christopher  had  red  hair,  and  an  eye-glass.  For 
the  life  of  me  I  can’t  give  you  a  better  description  of 
him,  personally.  He  was  weak  and  silly,  I  believe, 
with  Just  sense  enough  to  hide  his  faults  and  keep  up 
a  decent  appearance  before  the  world. 

Some  women  would  have  married  his  title,  I  dare 
say,  and  accepted  him  in  the  same  spirit  of  resignation 
with  which  we  regard  our  bargains  when  we  find  a 
flaw  in  them,  comforting  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  it  is  as  good  as  we  could  expect  for  the  money. 
But  marriage  is  holy  in  my  eyes.  I  could  no  more  sell 
myself  for  rank  or  wealth  than  I  could  commit  murder, 
and  I’d  almost  as  soon  do  one  as  the  other.  But  flirting 
is  quite  a  different  thing.  A  “  good  man  and  true” 
I’d  spare,  of  course.  I  never  flirted  with  Willie 
Greatorex  when  I  knew  how  honest  and  faithful  he 
was.  I  went  away  the  very  morning  after  I  made  the 
discovery,  though,  so  I  hadn’t  a  chance ;  but  I  am  sure 
I  shouldn’t  have  done  so,  even  if  I  had  stayed,  because 
you  must  understand  that  when  I  flirt  I  like  to  stand 
upon  equal  ground,  and  amuse  myself  without  hurting 
any  one. 

And  I  couldn’t  hurt  Sir  Christopher.  You’ll  infer 
from  this  that  I  flirted  with  him,  and  I  really  do  believe 
I  did.  My  lady  looked  on  and  smiled  ;  Greville  looked 
on  and  frowned.  At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

“  Do  you  know,  Lucy,”  he  said  to  me  one  day, 

that  man  you  are  pleased  to  be  so  tender  to  just  now 
is  unworthy  of  you  ?” 

“Tender,  indeed!”  I  answered  indignantly;  “why, 
I  have  never  said  a  word  to  him  in  my  life  I  wouldn’t 
have  said  before  my  grandmother.” 

“  Your  grandmother  is  dead,  I  believe.” 

“  You  ought  to  know.” 

“  That  makes  the  comparison  very  safe.  I  never 
expected  you  to  descend  to  such  sophistries  as  these, 
Lucy.” 

“  I  should  certainly  prefer  a  safe  comparison  to  an 
unsafe  one.” 

“  Do  you  carry  the  same  principle  into  your  amuse¬ 
ments 


“  I  hope  so.” 

“Well,  then,  don’t  flirt  with  Sir  Christopher.” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“  Because  it  isn’t  safe.  You  don’t  know  him  so  well 
as  I  do.  If  he  only  wrings  a  tacit  promise  from  you, 
he’ll  make  you  hold  to  it.” 

“  What  I  make  me  marry  him,  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Exactly.” 

“  Nay,  Greville,  he  won’t  do  that.  There  is  no 
earthly  power  would  ever  make  me  marry  a  man  I  did 
not  love.” 

“  Mind  you  keep  to  that,”  he  said.  “  It  will  save 
you  a  deal  of  sorrow — a  deal  of  sorrow.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that.  One  has  to  go  through 
a  certain  amount,  I  fimcy.  I  expect  it  is  all  arranged 
beforehand,  for  troubles  come  in  their  regular  order, 
making  you  periodical  visitations,  and  then  giving  you  a 
spell  of  rest  to  recover  yourself  in.  If  they  weren’t 
pre-ordained,  how  is  it  some  people  are  literally  pursued 
from  their  cradle,  whilst  others  lead  such  tranquil  lives 
one  would  envy  them  if  one  dared  ?” 

“  How  should  you  know  what  their  actual  lives  are, 
Lucy  ?  They  who  most  need  pity  hide  their  need  thf^ 
best.” 

“  Up  to  a  certain  point,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  human 
endurance.  I  feel  myself  that  if  I  were  to  have  another 
trouble  of  any  kind  it  would  kill  me.” 

“  You  feel  that,  but  it  really  wouldn’t.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  you  would  find  that  the  hard  discipline  of  the  past 
had  braced  your  courage,  even  to  the  pitch  of  heroism. 
I  predict  this  for  you.  Cousin  Lucy,  when  the  new 
trouble  comes.” 

“  Do  you  know  of  any  that  may  come  ?” 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  he  answered  gravely 
and  solemnly,  as  I  had  never  expected  to  hear  Greville 
speak — 

“  God  alone  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
But  surely  it  is  best  to  let  the  sorrow  come  to  our  doors, 
instead  of  going  out  to  meet  it ;  don’t  you  think  so?” 

I  was  a  miserable  coward,  for  I  said  “Yes,”  and  went 
to  get  ready  for  my  walk,  quite  proud  that  I  had  not 
solicited  his  confidence,  whereas  I  believe,  now,  that 
if  I  had  only  had  the  courage  to  insist  upon  an  expla¬ 
nation  it  would  have  saved  me  the  first  suddenness  and 
horror  of  the  terrible  blow  that  was  to  fall  so  soon  now. 

As  I  came  out  of  the  bedroom  I  encountered  a  man 
leaving  my  mother’s  sitting-room — a  man  I  had  never 
set  eyes  on  before,  but  should  see  often  afterwards, 
through  a  mist  of  bitter  tears.  He  took  off  the  hat  he 
had  just  replaced,  and  then  I  noticed  that  he  had  a 
shrewd,  sensible  face,  not  unkindly,  but  full  of  hard 
lines,  as  if  he  had  fought  many  a  cruel  fight  with  the 
world,  and  would  carry  the  scars  to  his  dying  day. 

I  hate  a  face  which  comes  to  middle  age  without 
showing  any  tokens  of  the  past.  One  always  associates 
these  faces  with  a  hard,  unsympathetic  nature.  But 
this  man,  though  he  had  all  the  Scotch  characteristics, 
the  rugged  outline  of  feature,  the  shrewd  mouth,  which 
looked  as  if  it  could  be  humorous  upon  stout  provoca¬ 
tion,  you  could  picture  him  doing  a  kind  action  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  without  calculating  the  cost ; 
and  although  Scotchmen  are  sometimes  generous  from 
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principle,  it  is  more  from  habit  than  instinct  after  all, 
and  is  the  result  of  discipline  rather  than  the  effect  of 
spontaneity. 

I  had  time  to  notice  these  things,  because  he  lingered 
a  little  in  passing,  and  gave  me  a  straight,  steady  glance 
in  the  eyes.  It  struck  me  instantly,  I  can’t  explain  how, 
that  he  was  testing  my  strength  for  his  personal  edifica- 
don,  and  was  curious  about  me  in  his  own  mind. 

But  why  ? 

Tliis  is  what  I  meant  to  discover.  I  darted  in  to 
mamma,  and  asked  who  he  was,  describing  him  so 
accurately  that  she  seemed  astonished. 

“  Why,”  she  said,  “  you  have  never  seen  him  before.” 

“  No ;  but  he  is  the  kind  of  man  one  remembers.” 

**  It  woitld  never  strike  me  to  describe  him  in  that 
way.” 

That  is  the  impression  he  made  upon  me.  And, 
mamma,  who  is  he,  and  what  does  he  want  here  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  quite  wise  to  tell  you.” 

**  Tou  know,  mamma,  it  is  never  wise  to  keep  any¬ 
thing  from  me.” 

“Very  well,  then,  Lucy,  the  gentleman  you  met  is 
a  lawyer,  and  he  came  to  make  my  will.  You  see, 
dear,”  she  went  on,  quite  quietly,  “  that  as  these  things 
must  be  done,  the  sooner  the  better.  None  of  us  can 
tell  when  we  shall  die.” 

“  No,  of  course,”  I  answered,  in  the  same  tone,  and 
then  I  went  for  my  walk  as  if  I  were  perfectly  satisfied, 
came  back  after  awhile,  with  the  heather  spangling  the 
edge  of  my  skirts,  and  the  glow  of  the  sunset  in  my 
eyes,  and  never  acknowledged,  even  to  myself,  how 
tame  the  ordinary  routine  had  become,  what  weary 
work  it  was  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  then  eat.  But  I 
suppose  I  got  through  it  all  very  well,  and  I  know  that 
my  toilette  struck  Greville’s  wife  as  unusually  elaborate, 
for  she  curtseyed  to  me  as  she  came  in,  and  then  came 
and  leant  over  me  to  handle  my  lace,  fairly  stifling  me 
with  perfume. 

“  Do  leave  me  alone,  Gjnstance,”  I  said  at  last,  quite 
pettishly,  whereat  mamma  stared,  as  if  she  could  not 
quite  understand  my  mood. 

After  dinner  Lady  Lane  sent  her  maid  to  ask  if  I 
would  come  and  sit  with  her  a  little  while,  and  I  was 
thankful  to  go,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  my  vague  fears. 

I  found  my  lady  alone,  which  I  had  expected  from 
the  wording  of  her  invitation,  and  I  must  needs  take 
the  end  of  her  sofa,  and  thank  fate  for  my  slenderness, 
for  in  truth  my  lady’s,  obesity  made  my  quarters  rather 
unsafe. 

Once,  when  she  became  emphatic,  I  nearly  fell,  and 
had  to  apologise  as  I  shuffled  back  into  my  seat,  when 
my  lady  seemed  vastly  amused,  and  perked  up  her 
mouth,  and  twinkled  all  over  in  a  benign,  bird-like  way 
that  put  me  in  new  peril,  protesting,  in  answer  to  my 
hint,  that  I  had  the  fair  half  of  the  couch. 

I  liked  her  well  enough  then,  but  presently,  when 
she  began  to  talk  of  the  family  diamonds,  I  knew  she 
was  trying  to  snare  me,  and  became  shy. 

“  They  are  lovely,  and  your  skin  is  so  white,”  mur¬ 
mured  the  wily  dowager  in  my  ear.  “  I  should  love  to 
see  you  at  court,  my  dear,  I  really  should — you  curtsey 
like  a  queen.” 


“  I’ll  ask  you  to  present  me  one  of  these  days,*’  I  said, 
laughing  a  little.  “  I  don’t  suppose  mamma  would 
mind.” 

Suddenly  I  felt  something  hard  and  cold  coil  about 
my  neck,  like  a  wicked  snake,  and  there  was  my  lady’s 
voice  of  insidious  triumph  burning  in  my  ear. 

“  Do  look  at  yourself  in  the  glass,  Lucy,  and  tell  me 
where  I  could  find  a  more  charming  wife  for  my  son.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

I  GOT  on  my  feet,  and  the  necklace  fell  to  the  ground 
with  a  splash,  looking  at  me  with  a  thousand  white 
evil  eyes,  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing  which  I  had  wounded 
when  it  was  helpless.  The  breath  had  dried  up  in  my 
throat,  and  I  hadn’t  a  word  for  my  lady,  who  watched 
for  my  lips  to  open,  just  as  eager  to  secure  prey  for  her 
son  as  if  she  had  been  a  good  old  mother-bird  with  a 
starved  fledgling  under  her  wing,  and  I  was  a  dainty 
crumb.  I  thought  of  running  away,  but  saw  the  in¬ 
expediency  of  leaving  the  question  still  open  for  future 
discussion,  and  so  waited  for  my  voice  to  return. 
Whilst  I  was  waiting,  I  heard  Sir  Christopher’s  step  on 
the  stairs.  It  was  all  a  trick,  of  course,  and  my  lady’s 
rapid  flight  was  part  of  the  programme,  but  the  disco¬ 
very  did  me  all  the  good  in  the  world,  for  I’d  have 
spoken  with  my  fingers  at  that  moment  rather  than  not 
have  spoken  at  all. 

I  frightened  him  fairly,  for  he  shouted  to  my  lady 
through  her  bedroom  door  as  I  left  the  room,  for  me  to 
hear,  of  course — 

“  Why  the  devil  did  you  want  me  to  marry  such  a 
vixen  as  that 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  I  should  have  been  a 
little  more  temperate  in  the  manner  of  my  refusal  if  he 
hadn’t  given  the  signal  for  hostilities  by  attempting  to 
kiss  me.  Sure  in  his  own  mind  that  his  mother  had 
won  the  victory  for  him,  he  took  at  once  the  air  of  a 
conqueror,  and  had  almost  stifled  me  before  I  got  him 
to  understand  that  I  hated  him  more  than  I  had  ever 
imagined  it  possible  to  hate  any  one  in  this  world. 

The  brutal  part  of  him,  which  I  had  recognised  often 
enough  when  he  kicked  his  dogs  or  spurred  his  horse 
till  its  poor  flanks  bled  again,  came  uppermost  then,  and 
he  would  have  struck  me  if  he  had  dared.  But,  thank 
Heaven !  although  I  am  afraid  of  a  mouse,  I  can  face 
a  man ! 

I  have  no  doubt  he  says  many  a  bitter  thing  of  me  to 
this  hour,  but  I  know  this,  that  he  respects  women 
more  than  he  once  did,  and  has  amended  his  boast  that 
the  best  of  us  may  be  won  by  diamonds  and  a  rag  of 
old  lace. 

The  end  of  it  all  was  that,  the  next  morning.  Sir 
Christopher  and  his  mother  found  that  Dun  Loke  was  a 
bore,  and  ruralising  a  mistake.  We  saw  their  boxes, 
ready  corded,  in  the  passage  as  we  came  down  ta 
breakfast,  and  though  Greville  wasn’t  half  so  glad  as  I, 
he  showed  it  a  good  deal  more. 

However,  he  handed  my  lady  into  her  travelling- 
carriage,  took  a  polite  farewell  of  Sir  Christopher,  and 
looked  so  perfectly  an  (turant  as  to  all  thjs  had  taken 
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place,  I  could  almost  have  fancied  the  young  baronet 
had  been  indiscreet,  only  that  men  of  his  stamp,  although 
very  glib  over  their  triumphs,  never  hint  a  defeat. 

“  I  think  I  am  tired  of  Dun  Loke  too,”  said  mamma, 
that  afternoon.  “  Shall  we  go  home  ?” 

I  jumped  up  and  kissed  her  for  sole  answer,  I  was 
so  very,  very  thankful.  Only  I  felt  for  Greville,  who 
seemed  disappointed  and  hurt. 

“  I  thought  you  would  help  me  a  little  longer,”  he 
said,  when  we  were  alone ;  “  you  would  be  surprised 
how  much  you  have  impressed  Gretchen  with  the 
feeling  of  your  strength.  I  believe  she  would  sooner 
turn  to  you  in  an  emergency  than  to  me,  now.” 

“  There  may  be  a  reason  for  that.” 

I  gave  you  the  reason,”  he  said,  smiling ;  "  you 
are  wonderfully  frail-looking,  Lucy,  but  somehow  you 
are  strong.” 

“  Not  strong-minded.” 

“  Hardly,  but  strong-hearted.  You  would  do  won¬ 
ders  for  any  one  you  loved.” 

I  think  he  remembered  suddenly  that  I  had  not  helped 
Gretchen’s  labour  from  love,  for  he  added — 

“  I  ought  not  to  say  that  love  is  the  only  ruling  power 
with  you,  Lucy,  for  I  honestly  believe  that  if  you  saw 
an  enemy  in  a  hard  strait,  you  would  help  him  if  you 
could.” 

“  It  is  so  odd  to  hear  you  praise  me,  Greville.  Do 
you  know,  I  am  very  anxious  about  myself.  I  never 
seem  to  make  friends  amongst  my  own  sex,  like  other 
girls.  An  old  woman  likes  me  here  and  there,  a  young 
one  never.  How  is  that  ?  I  see  others  of  my  age  in 
real  difficulties  from  the  number  of  their  friendships, 
and  I  can’t  turn  to  any  one  for  sympathy — I  mean  if  I 
wanted  sympathy.” 

“  And  yet  every  one  seems  to  like  you,  Lucy.  People 
so  different  in  character  and  habits  attach  themselves  to 
you ;  but,  if  I  must  tell  the  truth,  I  fancy  there  is  too 
much  decision  of  manner  about  you  for  girls  of  your 
own  age  to  care  exceedingly  for  your  love.  Don’t  you, 
by  chance,  shake  them  off  when  they  begin  their  frivo¬ 
lous  confidences  ?” 

“  Perhaps  I  do.” 

“  But  if  old  Widow  Miles  told  you  of  her  rheumatism 
you  would  listen  patiently  enough,  and  even  rack  your 
head  for  a  remedy.” 

‘‘Of  course.” 

“  That’s  it !  I  have  seen  you  take  a  wounded  dog  in 
your  arms,  and  nurse  it  tenderly  till  it  was  well.” 

“  Because  its  sufferings  were  real.” 

“  Exactly.  You  are  intolerant  of  affectation  or  pre¬ 
tension,  Lucy,  can’t  you  see  ?  Girls  don’t  like  a  ccw/f- 
Jafite  who  has  her  nez  en  fair  all  the  time  they  are 
‘  gushing’  in  her  ear,  and  who  hints  a  doubt  just  at  the 
critical  part  of  their  narrative.  You  must  try  and  train 
your  sympathies  into  more  orthodox  channels.” 

“  No  ;  I’ll  just  wait.  Fate  may  be  good  to  me  if  I 
am  patient,  and  give  me  a  friend.” 

“  I  wish  you  had  one,  with  all  my  heart,”  he  answered 
fervently ;  and  then  he  added  after  a  brief  silence,  “  How 
long  is  it  since  you  saw  my  mother,  Luce  ?” 

“  Nearly  four  years  now.” 

“  Tell  me  candidly,  did  you  like  her  then  ?” 


“  Yes,  but  not  comfortably,  if  you  can  understand 
me.  You  talk  about  strong  people ;  Aunt  Geena  is  strong, 
if  you  like.  I  used  to  enjoy  her  quaintness,  at  the  same 
time  she  made  me  feel  so  shy  I  hardly  dared  speak.  She 
told  mamma  that  I  was  a  weak  little  girl,  without  cha¬ 
racter,  and  suggested  that  I  should  be  stirred  up  with  a 
long  pole  to  give  me  animation.  After  that,  whenever 
I  was  a  little  unmanageable,  mamma  used  to  threaten  a 
visit  to  Aunt  Geena,  and  I  became  as  meek  as  a  dove.** 

“  But  I  feel  sure  you  would  get  on  famously  together 
now.” 

“Perhaps  we  should — unless  she  were  to  frighten 
me.” 

“Come,  Lucy,  that’s  absurd!”  he  said,  quite  sharply. 
“  You  are  not  a  raw  school-girl  to  lose  your  tongue  so 
easily.  Besides,  you  held  your  own  with  Lady  Lane, 
and  Gretchen,  whose  bulk  and  determination  make  her 
formidable  to  most  people,  does  not  seem  to  impress 
you.” 

“You  are  wrong  there — Gretchen  does  impress  me, 
but  in  a  very  odd  way  I  do  not  want  to  explain.” 

“  She  is  an  invaluable  servant,”  said  Greville,  thought¬ 
fully  ;  “she  carries  her  conscience  into  her  service,  which 
is  rare.  But  about  my  mother - ” 

“  Well  ?”  I  said,  rather  pettishly,  for  I  could  not 
understand  his  persistence. 

“  Supposing  you  ever  had  to  live  with  her,  Lucy  ?” 

I  reflected  before  I  answered,  because  I  saw  that  he 
was  waiting  with  a  certain  anxiety  for  my  reply. 

“  I  dare  say  we  should  get  on  together,”  I  said  at  last. 
“  I  am  older  now.” 

“  And  wise  enough  to  make  allowances  for  a  little 
sharpness  of  mood  when  there  is  so  much  that  is  worth 
waiting  for  and  finding  out  underneath.  I  don’t  say  it 
of  her  because  she  is  my  own  mother,  but  if  I  were  in 
trouble  I’d  go  to  her  sooner  than  to  any  one  I  know.” 

“You  seem  to  forget  that  I  have  a  mother  of  my 
own.” 

“  No,  I  don’t,  but - ” 

“  Be  quiet,”  I  said  harshly ;  “  I  hate  a  Job’s  com¬ 
forter  I” 

“I’ll  do  as  you  tell  me,  Lucy,  only - ” 

“  There  again !” 

“  You  must  forgive  me  once  more.  I  shan’t  have  a 
chance  of  offending  to-morrow.” 

“  All  the  better  for  me,”  I  replied  in  a  very  ungracious 
tone. 

And  I  really  meant  what  I  said.  At  that  time  I  hated 
every  one  who  would  not  let  me  keep  blind,  and  he  had 
a  peculiar  knack,  I  thought,  of  hinting  at  painful  truths. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  WASN’T  sorry  to  get  home,  but  there  were  two 
left  behind  to  their  obnoxious  duties  who  would 
miss  us  terribly,  as  they  both  said.  These  were  Greville 
and  madam’s  maid.  As  for  Constance,  if  one  might 
have  believed  her,  she  was  desolated  at  our  departure, 
and  wouldn’t  have  lost  sight  of  us  for  worlds,  until  our 
horses’  heads  had  turned  the  steep  corner  round  the 
glen.  But,  then,  don’t  you  see  that  madam  was  stand- 
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ing  sentinel  over  her  husband,  ready  with  a  taunt  if  he 
so  much  as  waved  his  hand,  and  what  mamma  took  for 
goodwill  I  recognised  under  its  true  name,  and  wasn’t 
so  grateful  for  as  I  might  have  been  ? 

We  breathed  a  purer  atmosphere  at  Beachborough, 
though  I  could  understand  that  our  return  was  not  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  Mrs.  Greatorex.  However,  she  had 
had  a  good  rest,  and  ought  to  be  thankful.  I  caught  her 
at  her  treadmill  the  next  morning  as  I  went  to  pick  a  few 
berries  and  leaves  for  my  autumn  bouquet,  but  just  as 
the  old  wicked  impulse  to  torment  her  was  rising  upper¬ 
most  the  wind  struck  a  faint  chord  on  the  telegraph 
wires  and  drove  it  out  of  my  head. 

Mamma  noticed  that  1  had  been  crying  when  I  got 
in,  and  scolded  me  a  little,  but  as  Fate  had  been  mean 
enough  to  make  a  woman  of  me  it  wouldn’t  have  been 
fair  if  she  had  denied  me  tears,  for  often  enough  it  is  a 
woman’s  best  comfort  and  sole  defence.  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  afternoon,  with  just  that  soft  hush  hanging  over 
the  brown  trees  and  bare  earth  which  the  last  autumn 
days  have  as  their  special  charm.  I  was  sitting  working 
with  mamma  when  the  red  beams  of  sun  slanted  in  upon 
us  and  made  my  needle  too  bright  to  hold. 

“  Go  and  see  old  Marjory  milk  the  cows,”  said 
mamma;  “  it  will  do  you  good.” 

“lam  quite  well,  mamma.” 

“  But  you  are  tired,  dear.” 

“  What  must  you  be,  then  ?  If  I  go  will  you  promise 
me  to  have  a  nap  ?” 

“  I’ll  promise  you  to  try.” 

So  I  kissed  her  and  went. 

Old  Marjory  lived  down  the  lane,  and  had  a  little 
pasture  land  of  her  very  own,  bought  with  the  savings 
of  long  service.  She  kept  four  cows,  and  being  a  shrewd 
market  woman  and  excellent  manager,  lived  easily 
enough. 

She  was  a  bright,  quaint  old  woman,  very  apt  at 
repartee,  and  with  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  but  dis¬ 
creet  withal.  Old  Marjory  and  I  had  been  firm  friends 
since  one  day  when  I  was  a  mere  dot  of  a  child,  scarcely 
three  years  old,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
quite  unknown  to  the  powers  that  were,  and  was  found, 
after  long  search,  sitting  on  a  stool  before  her  fire,  warm¬ 
ing  my  bare  feet  and  giving  her  my  views  of  life  in 
general,  and  pussy’s  tail  in  particular,  with  more  assu¬ 
rance  than  intelligibility. 

“  Bless  her  life  !”  said  Marjory,  describing  the  scene 
to  my  mother  afterwards,  “  I  took  to  her  from  that  very 
hour.  She’s  so  knowledgeable  for  her  years.” 

In  Marjory’s  partial  eyes  I  went  on  progressing  in 
knowledgeabieness,  always  keeping  in  advance  of  my 
age,  and  developing  gradually  all  those  fine  qualities  for 
which  she  had  given  me  credit  when,  as  yet,  it  needed 
the  eye  of  faith  to  see  all  that  her  confidence  had  dis¬ 
covered. 

When  I  reached  the  end  of  the  lane  I  could  spy  old 
Marjory’s  white  kerchief  and  clean  gown,  and  creeping 
on  tiptoe  up  to  the  lodge,  took  a  good  view  of  the 
pleasant  scene  before  I  made  myself  known. 

The  four  cows  were  ranged  in  the  shed,  and  were 
staring  placidly  before  them,  the  foam  oozing  slowly 
from  their  mouths  as  they  chewed  the  sweetness  out  of  their 


last  mouthful  of  meadow-hay.  The  fragrance  of  their 
breath  filled  the  whole  air  around,  and  gave  a  soft 
moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  which  reeked  as  the  long 
level  sunbeams  pierced  it  like  so  many  darts.  The  warm 
tint  of  their  brown  coats,  the  tranquil  gravity  with  which 
the  broad-browed  animals  suffered  Marjory’s  ministra¬ 
tions  was  soothing  to  see,  keeping  me  interested  and 
silent  besides. 

Meanwhile  Marjory’s  busy  hands  went  up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  with  a  steadiness  of  motion  that  was 
almost  mechanical,  and  the  white  shower  fell  frothing 
into  her  pail,  each  bubble  bearing  a  tiny  red  jewel  in  its 
crown.  Marjory’s  eyes  were  jewels  too,  for  the  sun  is 
a  necromancer,  as  we  know,  and  her  handsome  old  face 
reddened  under  the  wrinkles.  Still  she  might  have  been 
some  splendid  duchess  in  her  petit  Trianon,  so  calm  and 
stately  looked  she,  so  unlike  the  homely  Marjory,  with 
the  hard  hands  and  soft  foolish  old  hqart. 

So  much  for  the  sun  !  I  began  to  wonder  what  it 
was  doing  for  me.  Perhaps  showing  my  red  eyes  and 
tired  face,  perhaps  shaming  me  for  my  discontent,  as' 
old  Marjory  sat  there  as  fresh  and  cheery  at  the  end  of 
her  day’s  toil  as  if  it  had  but  just  begun.  Certainly  I’d 
step  into  the  shade  before  I  made  myself  known. 

Marjory’s  pail  was  brimful,  and  as  she  put  it  on  one 
side  to  make  way  for  another,  she  suddenly  caught  side 
of  me. 

“  Lawk-a-mussy  !”  she  called  out,  “  that’s  Miss  Lucy, 
I  do  declare — or  her  ghost,”  she  added,  after  a  brief 
scrutiny  of  my  face. 

“  I’m  tired,  Marjory.” 

“  Tired  of  having  your  own  way,  missie  ?”  she  asked, 
with  an  indulgent  smile. 

“  I  haven’t  had  my  own  way  lately.” 

She  went  on  with  her  milking  gravely. 

“  It  isn’t  good  for  young  folks  to  be  too  much  pam¬ 
pered  up.  There’s  wholesome  bitters  as  well  as  whole¬ 
some  sweets,  you  know.” 

“  If  you  preach,  Marjory,  I’ll  go  away  at  once.” 

“  Preach  !”  retorted  Marjory,  “  when  there’s  a  parson 
paid  to  do  it ! — and  well  paid  too,  to  go  by  the  length  of 
his  sermons.  I  hope  I  know  my  Corinthians  better  than 
to  stand  up  in  a  pulpit,  after  having  learnt  them  by  heart 
on  rainy  days,  and  dairy-work  slack.  But  if  I  did,” 
added  Marjory,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  her  eye,  “  you 
may  depend  I’d  put  enough  flavour  into  my  discourse 
to  keep  folks  awake.  Too  much  pepper  is  better  than 
none  at  all.  I  like  something  searchin’  myself.  Sharp 
and  ready  is  my  notion  of  a  sermon,  and  if  it  isn’t  that 
I  go  to  sleep.  But  lawks  !  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  what 
brought  you  back  so  soon.  Miss  Lucy.’ 

“  Mamma  isn’t  very  well,  Marjory,”  I  answered,  with 
a  little  quiver  of  the  lip. 

“  She’ll  always  have  a  creaking  hinge.  Miss  Lucy, 
but  they  keep  going  the  longest,  as  a  rule.  I  hope 
there’s  nothing  new  the  matter.” 

“  It  seems  all  new  to  me.” 

“  Because  you  young  lassies  won’t  use  your  eyes  ;  so 
that  what  others  have  been  noticing  a  long  while  you 
need  to  be  told.” 

“  But,  Marjory,  you  don’t  think  that  mamma  is  very 
ill?” 
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“  I  must  hear  what  the  doctor  says  before  I  can 
answer  that  question,  missie  ;  although,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  if  you  had  used  your  eyes - ” 

They  were  all  in  conspiracy  against  me,  every  one  of 
them.  They  had  no  feeling.  Mamma  was  just  a  little 
out  of  sorts,  and  they  began  to  talk  of  danger  at  once. 
Marjory  was  no  better  than  the  rest,  it  seemed,  although 
I  had  expected  more  of  her.  I  was  fiiirly  cross,  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  angry  with  them 
all  for  trying  to  enlighten  me,  and  yet  painfully  anxious 
in  my  heart. 

A  petulant,  dissatisfied  movement  brought  me  right 
on  Marjory’s  bridge  of  sunshine,  with  the  red  light 
twinkling  through  two  big  tears  that  had  crept  into  my 
eyes.  Luckily  she  was  no  cynic,  or  she  would  have 
turned  me  away  without  ceremony.  As  it  was,  she 
went  on  with  her  milking,  and  like  a  wise  woman  left 
me  to  myself. 

My  thoughts  wandered  to  Dun  Loke,  and  I  saw  the 
grotesque  shadowing  of  the  jagged  peaks  against  the 
sky,  and  below  this  Constance  stifling  in  the  water,  and 
throwing  up  wild  hands  for  help.  I  gave  a  sigh  and  a 
shudder,  returning  to  the  present  with-  something  like 
relief. 

“  I  don’t  call  the  world  such  a  pleasant  place,”  I 
said  discontentedly,  “  and  yet  you  always  look  bright, 
Marjory.” 

“  But  I’ve  had  my  troubles,  missie,  too.  When  they 
brought  my  boy  home  dead,  and  I  went  out  and  left 
him  alone,  waiting  on  the  bleak  shore,  for  the  sea  to 
cast  up  another  corpse,  dearer  still,  do  you  think  I 
looked  bright,  or  found  the  world  a  pleasant  place  ? 
But  God  is  good.  Miss  Lucy,  and  the  Bible  is  true  and 
sweet,  even  when  spelt  over  by  such  poor  scholars  as  me. 
My  dead  husband  never  came  home,  and  it  seemed  hard 
to  me  then  that  he  mightn’t  have  a  grave  with  the  poor 
little  lad,  but  I’m  wiser  now.  It  wasn’t  my  man  the 
sea  would  have  given  back,  but  just  a  sight  to  turn  the 
stomach  and  sicken  the  heart ;  and  so,  you  sec.  I’m 
better  off  with  all  my  pleasant  thoughts  of  him,  and  his 
brave  looks,  than  if  my  cry  had  been  heard.  Now, 
Daisy,  lass,  stand  still.  I  suppose  you  think  that  a 
mistress  who  weeps  instead  of  works  is  only  fit  to  be 
imposed  upon.  It  isn't  often  my  tears  get  as  far  as  my 
eyes,”  she  added,  with  an  air  of  scorning  herself  for 
her  weakness,  “  and  that’s  why  Daisy  found  me  out ; 
but  the  nights  begin  to  get  long  and  lonesome  now,  and 
I  often  hear  a  sound  in  the  wind,  when  it  sets  off  the 
shore,  that  minds  me  of  the  days  gone  by.” 

“  You  ought  to  have  some  one  to  live  with  you, 
Marjory.” 

“  Not  me !”  she  said  sharply  ;  “  even  the  lad’s  wife 
shouldn’t  have  been  mistress  over  me  in  my  own  home. 
I’ll  hold  the  reins  myself  as  long  as  I’ve  got  a  stiff  joint 
in  my  arm.  But  you’ll  come  in  and  drink  a  glass  of 
milk,”  she  concluded  in  a  different  tone. 

And  rising,  she  went  slowly  towards  the  house  with 
her  brimming  pails.  I  knew  better  than  to  offer  my 
aid  ;  for  she  marched  on  with  a  defiant  step,  bent  on 
proving  that  her  years  were  no  burden  as  yet. 

Once  in  her  dairy  Mai^ory  was  her  old  self  again, 
and  filled  her  pans  with  a  business  at’*,  bustling  hither 


and  thither,  whilst  I,  perched  on  a  high  stool,  drank 
my  milk  and  chattered. 

“  Marjory,”  I  said  confidentially,  speaking  out  a  fre¬ 
quent  thought,  “  don’t  you  wonder  mamma  never 
married  again  ?” 

“  No,  I  don’t,”  replied  Marjory  shortly ;  “  she’d 
have  been  a  fool  if  she  had.  God  Almighty  never 
made  two  good  men  for  one  woman,  you  may  depend.” 

“  I  think  if  I  were  a  widow  I  should  like  to  try.” 

Marjory  stared  at  me  indignantly. 

“  Lawks,  Miss  Lucy,  where  did  you  get  such  im¬ 
proper  notions  ?” 

“  Are  they  improper  ?” 

“  Why  in  course.  Miss  Lucy,  and,  what’s  more,  it  is 
unfiiir.  What  right  have  you  with  two  husbands, 
when  there’s  plenty  of  maids  haven’t  had  so  much  as  a 
civil  word  or  a  sly  look  from  any  living  man  all  their 
days  ?” 

“  That  wouldn’t  be  my  fault,  Marjory.  We  must 
all  look  out  for  ourselves.” 

“  Look  out  for  yourselves  !”  retorted  Marjory  in  high 
disdain.  “  A  man  worth  the  catching  is  just  the  last 
to  be  caught.” 

“  But  then  how  do  women  get  married  at  all  ?” 

“  By  taking  the  jewel  that’s  dropped  into  their  laps 
when  they’re  looking  another  way,  or  by  wearing  them¬ 
selves  out  in  following  up  what’s  no  use  when  gained. 
Just  don’t  trouble  about  it  at  all ;  carry  your  head  as  if 
marrying  was  the  last  of  your  thoughts,  and  you  are  on 
your  way  to  church  before  you  know  how  it  has  been 
done.  Those  are  my  notions.  Miss  Lucy,  and  I  don’t 
believe  I’m  far  out.” 

I  laughed  a  little  to  see  how  easy  it  was  to  “  fetch” 
old  Marjory,  and  then  descending  from  my  perch  I 
peered  over  her  shonlder  at  the  big  pans  of  milk,  long¬ 
ing  to  dabble  in  them,  like  a  mischievous  child. 

I  felt  sorry  I  had  a  conscience  ;  but  as  it  couldn’t  be 
denied  and  my  evil  inclinations  increased  prodigiously, 
I  took  upon  myself,  in  a  spirit  of  self-renunciation,  to 
warn  Marjory  that  I  had  better  be  taken  out. 

“  I  always  said  there  was  a  wonderful  deal  of  the 
kitten  in  you.  Miss  Lucy,”  she  said,  with  an  indulgent 
smile,  “  and  yet  you’ve  got  so  much  feeling,  too.  But 
some  women  are  made  so,  and  it  takes  a  deal  of  sorrow 
to  wear  all  the  spring  out  of  them.” 

“  They  are  trying  hard  amongst  them,  too,”  I  said, 
with  my  face  clouding  over.  “  Look  what  stories  they 
tell  in  Beachborough.  That’s  because  I’m  a  kitten, 
Marjory — I  was  never  much  worse.” 

“You  may  hunt  a  lie  till  you  lose  it,  but  when  you’re 
sharp  on  its  scent  it  isn’t  often  you  have  another  to 
hunt.  Women  are  at  the  bottom  of  most  mischief  in 
this  way.  Miss  Lucy — the  more  the  pity.  Men  will 
always  give  us  a  good  word,  if  their  wives  will  let 
them.” 

“  But  if  they  won’t  ?” 

“  Then  they  give  in  for  the  sake  of  peace.  It’s  odd 
how  easily  a  brave  man  is  frightened  by  a  shrew’s 
tongue.” 

“Marjory,”  I  said,  looking  round  the  kitchen,  “I 
want  that  very  little  stool  I  sat  on  the  first  day  I  ever 
came  to  see  you ;  I  mean  to  sit  in  the  very  same  place 
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I  did  then,  and  take  off  my  shoes.  My  feet  are  perished 
with  cold.” 

“  It’s  the  dairy  floor.  Miss  Lucy.  I  ought  to  have 
minded  you  wasn’t  used  to  it  like  me.” 

“  You’re  not  to  talk  for  a  minute,”  I  said  imperiously, 
as  I  seated  myself ;  “  I  am  going  to  try  and  be  a  child 
again,  dear  old  Marjory.” 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  curious,  amused  smile  ;  but 
she  was  far  too  practical  to  understand  my  mood. 

“  Let  me  see,  what  was  the  song  you  sang  to  me 
that  day  ? 

“  ‘  On  the  banka  of  Allan  Water, 

When  ripe  aatnmn  spread  its  store, 

There  was  seen  the  miller’s  daughter, 

But  she  smiled  no  more.’  ” 

I  crooned  it  softly  from  beginning  to  end,  sitting  over 
the  fire,  with  my  chilled  feet  close  to  the  flame.  Care 
went  away,  the  long  years  were  blotted  out,  and  there 
was  only  a  little  child  in  Marjory’s  kitchen  listening 
with  all  her  little  red  ears,  looking  with  all  her  round 
wistful  eyes  at  Marjory — the  oldest  woman  that  had 
ever  been — a  deal  younger  now. 

A  robin  came  in  to  stare  at  the  child,  blinked  at  the 
fire,  gave  a  little  chirp,  and  went  out  again  ;  the  wind 
put  in  a  deep  second  to  Marjory’s  song,  and  the  child 
me  was  very  earnest  in  her  broken  speech  as  to  who 
put  the  daisies  to  bed,  and  why  some  one  didn’t  build  a 
ladder  up  to  the  stars. 

“  You’ll  get  up  there  without  a  ladder  one  of  these 
days,  if  you’re  a  good  little  lady,”  that  old,  old  Marjory 
stopped  her  song  to  say. 

Then  I  forgot  about  the  stars  and  became  absorbed 
in  my  toes,  which  Marjory  assured  me  represented  five 
little  pigs.  I  couldn’t  be  made  to  understand  what 
going  to  market  meant,  and  therefore  shouldn’t  have 
minded  much  staying  at  home  ;  but  I  rejoiced  with  the 


little  pig  that  had  roast  beef,  sympathised  with  the  poor 
fellow  who  had  none,  and  was  dreadfully  cut  up  at  the 
culminating  “week!  week  I”  of  the  little  pig  who 
couldn’t  go  over  the  stile,  and  so  couldn’t  come. 

My  eyes  were  still  misty  with  tears  when  the  robin 
peeped  in  again,  just  to  say  good  night ;  and  I  heard 
nurse’s  shrill  voice  in  the  lane.  I  hid  my  head  in 
Marjory’s  lap,  and  chuckled  triumphantly.  Of  course 
nurse  wouldn’t  notice  me  now,  and  of  course  old 
Marjory  would  say  she  hadn’t  seen  any  little  girl  like 
me,  oh  dear  no  ! 

The  fire  spurted  a  coffin  right  into  my  face,  and  that 
woke  me  from  my  dream. 

“Oh,  Marjory!”  I  said,  “I  do  so  wish  I  was  a 
child  again !” 

“  There’s  nothing  much  worse  than  being  a  woman, 
I  know,”  she  answered  gently ;  “  but  if  it  is  one’s  lot 
in  life,  there’s  no  use  in  grumbling.  Men  haven’t  our 
little  vanities,  but  they’ve  big  vices — some  of  them — in¬ 
stead  ;  and  though  it’s  hard  only  to  be  bom  just  to  bear 
children  in  sorrow,  I  rather  fancy  there  will  be  most  of 
our  sort  in  heaven,  my  dear.” 

“  I  wasn’t  complaining  of  my  sex,  Marjory,  but  only 
of  my  age.  I  shouldn’t  so  much  mind  being  a  woman 
if  I  hadn’t  to  grow  up.” 

Marjory  laughed  at  my  logic,  and  advised  me  to  put 
on  my  boots,  which  I  did,  and,  having  kissed  ‘  her 
wrinkles,  went  thoughtfully  home.  Before  I  got  half 
way  the  stars  came  out  and  the  wind  began  to 
strengthen,  rising  in  a  dull  moan,  off  the  shore.  I 
pictured  Marjory’s  “  brave  man”  and  the  little  lad  they 
had  brought  home  dead  to  his  mother’s  door,  and 
wondered  how  she  had  the  heart  to  face  the  world  so 
cheerily  and  make  pleasure  even  out  of  her  pain,  when 
I,  with  my  lesser  sorrow,  could  scarcely  smile. 


AGNES. 


I  OPEN  again  the  garden  door. 

When  the  flowers  live  their  little  time. 

And  I  stand,  as  you  used  to  stand  before. 
By  the  rose-bush  in  its  prime  -, 

And  I  pluck  one  bud  from  the  laden  stem ; 
“  This  is  for  you,”  I  say ; 

Then  I  take  a  leaf  from  the  glowing  gem. 
And  fling  the  rest  away. 

Now  why  should  I  place  this  single  leaf 
Where  my  other  treasures  lie  ? 

And  why  should  I  keep  it  like  the  grief 
That  is  seen  in  a  thoughtful  eye  ? 

I  keep  it  because  it  was  thus  you  stood 
That  summer  afternoon. 

Plucking  a  rose  in  your  maiden  mood. 
And  humming  a  low  sweet  tune — 

Humming  a  low  sweet  tune  alone. 

And  watching,  with  half  a  smile. 

The  fairy  rose  leaves  that  were  strewn 
Around  your  feet  the  while. 


And  I  stood  in  the  shade  of  the  garden  door. 

And  heard  you  at  your  song. 

And  saw  the  rich  leaves  downward  pour. 

As  the  low  wind  came  along. 

Now,  when  Death  has  plucked  your  life’s  sweet  bud, 
And  your  footsteps  are  heard  no  more, 

I  think  it  a  joy  to  stand  where  you  stood. 

By  the  rose  at  the  garden  door. 

So  I  creep  in,  as  beneath  a  fear. 

And  pluck,  with  trembling  hand, 

A  rose  from  the  bush  you  held  so  dear. 

Ere  you  went  to  the  spirit-land. 

And  I  take  one  leaf  from  the  bud — no  more — 

And  fling  the  rest  away. 

Then  turn  again  to  the  garden  door, 

In  the  golden  summer  day ; 

And  whisper,  “  The  bud  that  I  resign 
Is  thy  clay  to  its  own  earth  given  ; 

But  the  leaf  that  I  keep  is  that  spirit  of  thine — * 
With  its  incense — all  of  heaven.” 
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CITIZEN  SCHNEIDER. 

BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


“  TTOW  comes  it  that  the  recollections  of  our  child- 

XI  hood  are  so  deeply  rooted  ?”  said  Friederich  the 
sculptor,  lighting  his  pipe  with  a  melancholy  air.  “  When 
we  can  scarcely  remember  the  events  which  happened 
last  month,  how  comes  it  that  the  scenes  of  our  youth 
are  engraved,  as  it  were,  on  our  memory,  so  that  we 
can  fancy  sometimes  that  we  are  still  living  in  the  midst 
of  them  ?  I  shall  never  forget,  for  instance,  my  father’s 
humble  cabin,  with  its  thatched  roof,  its  little  low  living- 
room,  the  wooden  staircase  at  the  back,  which  led  up 
to  the  attic,  the  bed  with  its  grey  serge  curtains,  and  the 
two  small  windows  with  leaded  panes,  which  looked  out 
on  the  mountain  pass  of  the  Schloucht,  near  Munster. 
These  things  I  never  can  forget,  nor  the  most  insignifi¬ 
cant  events  of  these  days  either.  Everything  seems 
vividly  impressed  on  my  memory,  but  especially  the 
winter  of  1785. 

During  this  winter.  Grandfather  Yeri,  with  his  great 
frizzy  woollen  cap  pulled  down  over  his  ears,  slept 
from  morning  till  night  in  the  old  easy-chair,  beside  the 
hearth.  My  mother  plied  her  spinning-wheel,  and  my 
father  carved  heads  for  walking-sticks  out  of  holly.  The 
shavings  fell  thick  beside  him  on  the  ground  as  he 
worked,  curling  themselves  into  what  seemed  to  me 
like  snail-shells.  Sometimes  he  stopped  to  rest,  struck 
a  light  with  the  flint  and  steel,  and,  pressing  the  lighted 
tinder  on  his  pipe,  cried  out — 

“  It’s  getting  on,  Catherine,  it’s  getting  on.” 

Then,  seeing  me  sitting  on  my  little  stool,  deeply 
attentive  to  what  was  going  on — ror  I  liked  nothing  so 
well  as  to  watch  him  at  work — he  smiled  at  me  and 
resumed  his  task. 

The  snow  rose  higher  and  higher  every  day  about 
our  cabin.  Already  the  old  tottering  walls  were  hidden 
from  view.  It  was  only  through  the  upper  panes  of 
the  windows  that  we  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sky; 
the  others  were  of  a  dull,  dead  white. 

Sometimes  I  climbed  up  in  a  chair,  and  gazed  out  at 
the  clouds,  sweeping  in  ever-changing  shapes  over  the 
immense  valley  below,  the  rocky  summit  of  the  Heneck 
rising  into  the  heavens,  and  lower  down  the  dark  pine- 
trees  clothed  with  a  silvery  mantle  of  hoar  frost.  There 
was  not  a  sign  of  life  anywhere.  The  look  of  the 
landscape,  with  its  thick  carpet  of  snow,  gave  you  a 
shuddering  sense  of  cold,  and  yet,  inside,  the  fire  blazed 
brightly  on  the  hearth,  diffusing  a  pleasant  warmth 
around.  The  little  dilapidated  door,  which  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  stables,  allowed  us  to  hear  the  bleating  of 
our  goat,  and  the  deep  lowing  of  our  cow,  Waldine.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  hear  them  in  the  cold  and  desolation 
of  such  a  winter.  We  felt  that  at  least  we  were  not 
alone  amidst  the  snows ;  we  were  in  the  company  of 
God’s  creatures.  Although  dumb  animals,  they  were 
still  friends. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  morning  that  Waldine,  who 


was  no  doubt  tired  of  being  kept  so  long  in  the  dark, 
succeeded  in  slipping  her  head  out  of  the  stakes,  in 
some  way  or  other,  and  came  in  to  pay  us  a  visit.  She 
walked  into  the  room  without  the  least  embarrassment, 
and  rny  father,  seeing  her,  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

“  Hallo!  Good  morning,  Waldine,”  cried  he.  “  You 
came  in  without  ever  thinking  of  taking  off  your  hat, 
he  I  he  I  he  I  Leave  her  alone,  Catherine,  leave  her 
alone ;  she’ll  not  do  any  harm.  Give  her  time  to  look 
about  her  and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.” 

Then  I  was  commissioned  to  take  her  back  to  the 
stable,  and  make  her  fast  to  the  rack. 

So  the  time  went  on.  Whilst  day  by  day  the  birds 
dropped  dead  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  wild 
beasts  took  refuge  in  the  caverns  of  the  Heneck  and 
the  Valtin,  we,  gathering  close  around  the  hearth, 
passed  our  days  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  repose,  and  every 
evening  my  mother  used  to  say — 

“  Another  day  over  I  Another  day  nearer  spring  I” 

All  this  that  I  have  described  I  remember  with  delight, 
but  there  are  strange  and  painful  events  sometimes  hap¬ 
pening  in  this  world,  which  come  up  before  you  long 
afterwards,  and  show  that  the  wisdom  of  men,  and 
even  their  kindness,  is  often  nothing  but  folly. 

That  year,  then,  on  the  last  day  of  January,  between 
one  and  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  high  wind  rose. 
Although  the  house  was  sheltered  from  the  north,  it 
trembled  at  every  blast ;  but  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
it  was  so  covered  with  snow  that  the  storm  passed 
completely  over  it.  We  had  put  out  the  fire,  and  the 
only  light  in  the  house  was  from  a  lamp  which  we 
placed  on  the  table.  My  mother  was  praying,  and  I 
think  my  father  was  also.  Grandfather  had  waked  up, 
and  seemed  frightened  at  the  noise.  All  the  snow 
which  had  fallen  for  the  last  three  months  was  whirling 
upwards  to  the  sky  in  clouds ;  the  howling, and  whistling, 
and  moaning  of  the  storm  outside  was  terrific ;  every 
second  or  two  we  heard  the  crash  of  some  gigantic  tree 
torn  up  from  its  roots.  If  the  wind  had  been  in  the 
front  of  the  house  it  would  have  dashed  in  our  windows 
and  stripped  off  the  roof  in  a  twinkling ;  fortunately,  it 
blew  from  the  mountain  behind. 

In  the  midst  of  this  frightful  noise,  we  fancied  some¬ 
times  we  could  distinguish  the  cries  of  human  beings, 
and  although  so  much  alarmed  for  our  own  safety,  we 
could  not  help  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  fellow- 
creatures  being  exposed  to  the  fury  of  such  a  tempest. 
Every  time  these  sounds  reached  our  ears,  mother  re¬ 
peated — 

“  There  is  some  one  out  in  the  storm.” 

And  we  listened  with  beating  hearts,  but  the  grand 
voice  of  the  tempest  drowned  everything  else. 

This  lasted  for  two  hours.  Then  there  came  a  deep 
silence,  and  we  heard  our  goat  bleating  again  in  the 
stable. 
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“  The  wind  is  down,”  said  my  father ;  and,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  door,  he  listened  for  a  few  moments,  with 
his  finger  on  the  latch. 

We  were  all  close  behind  him  when  he  opened  it, 
and  we  gazed  out  with  eager  eyes.  The  sky  was  very 
dark,  on  account  of  the  snow  which  was  still  falling. 
A  white  spot  on  our  right  showed  the  position  of  the 
sun.  It  might  then  have  been  about  four  o’clock. 

As  we  were  looking  steadfastly  through  the  thick 
flakes  we  perceived,  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
below  us,  on  the  path  leading  down  from  the  Schloucht, 
a  sleigh  buried  in  the  snow,  with  a  horse  attached  to  it. 
Nothing  was  visible  but  the  horse’s  head  and  the  raised 
points  of  the  runners  of  the  sleigh. 

“  That  must  have  been  what  we  heard,”  exclaimed 
Grandfather  Yeri. 

“  Yes,”  said  my  father,  coming  back  into  the  cabin  ; 
“  an  accident  has  happened.” 

He  took  the  wooden  shovel  from  behind  the  door,  and 
began  to  descend  the  hill,  plunging  into  the  snow  up  to 
his  knees  at  every  step.  I  ran  close  behind  him,  unheed¬ 
ing  my  mother’s  cries  ;  and  grandfather  followed  too,  at 
a  greater  distance. 

The  farther  we  went  down  the  snow  grew  the  deeper. 
Notwithstanding  that,  my  father,  having  reached  the  top 
of  the  sloping  bank  which  bordered  the  road,  slid  down  it, 
supporting  himself  by  the  handle  of  the  shovel,  while  I 
remained  above  looking  on  at  the  proceedings. 

He  caught  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  to  lead  him 
forward,  but  immediately  perceiving  some  object  lying 
a  few  yards  off  in  the  snow  he  went  up  to  it,  and  found 
it  was  the  body  of  a  stout  middle-aged  man,  dressed  in 
black.  He  lifted  him  up  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty, 
his  head  falling  heavily  on  his  shoulder,  and  laid  him 
in  the  sleigh  ;  then,  by  dint  of  shouting  and  pulling,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  the  animal  extricated  from  the  hole 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  It  was  a  terrible  affair  to  get 
the  sleigh  up  to  our  house,  but  my  father  managed  it  by 
carefully  making  a  circuit  round  the  rocks  and  roots  of 
trees,  where  the  snow  lay  the  deepest. 

Grandfather  and  I  followed  close  behind,  feeling 
very  sad,  and  gazing  at  the  unfortunate  man  lying 
stretched  on  the  sleigh.  He  had  on  a  cassock,  and  wore 
black  silk  stockings,  and  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes.  He 
v/as  evidently  a  priest. 

You  may  imagine  the  distress  of  my  mother  on  seeing 
this  holy  man  in  such  a  pitiable  plight.  I  fancy  I  can 
still  hear  her  crying,  with  her  hands  clasped  above  her 
head,  “  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !”  She  wanted  to 
send  my  father  off  at  once  to  Munster  to  fetch  a  doctor. 
But  in  the  meantime  night  had  come  on.  It  was  as  dark 
as  pitch  outside,  and  all  the  goodwill  in  the  world  won’t 
enable  you  to  find  your  way  through  the  snow  under 
such  circumstances. 

In  this  sad  state  of  affairs  all  we  could  do  was  to  light 
the  fire  as  fast  as  possible,  to  warm  blankets  and  other 
wraps ;  and  as,  during  these  operations,  I  was  in 
every  one’s  way,  I  was  sent  off  to  bed  in  grandfather’s 
room. 

All  night  I  heard  the  noise  of  people  coming  and 
going  in  the  room  below,  I  could  see  the  light  shining 
through  the  chinks  in  the  floor,  and  heard  my  mother 


crying  and  lamenting.  At  last,  towards  one  o’clock, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  an  empty  stomach,  I  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  so  soundly  that  they  had  to  awake  me 
at  eight  o’clock  the  following  morning,  otherwise  I  dare 
say  I  should  be  sleeping  still. 

“  Friederich  !  Fricderich  !”  cried  grandfather,  raising 
the  trap-door  with  his  bald  head  ;  “  Friederich,  come 
down,  my  child  ;  the  soup  is  ready  !” 

At  the  sound  of  this  well-known  voice  I  awoke  and 
looked  round.  It  was  broad  daylight,  and  the  delicious 
smell  of  the  potato  soup  filled  the  whole  house. 

I  barely  took  time  to  slip  on  my  little  grey  linen 
trousers  and  my  sabots  before  going  down.  All  the  events 
of  the  evening  before  were  vividly  present  to  my  mind, 
and,  besides  being  very  hungry,  I  was  curious  to  know 
what  was  going  on.  So,  while  still  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  I  leaned  over  the  banisters  and  looked  down 
eagerly  into  the  room  below.  The  soup-tureen  was 
smoking  on  a  nice  white  tablecloth  ;  grandfather,  who 
was  sitting  opposite,  was  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  ; 
father  and  mother  were  repeating  the  Benedicite  most 
devoutly,  standing ;  and  the  fat  man,  seated  in  a  leather- 
covered  arm-chair  beside  the  hearth,  with  his  legs 
wrapped  in  a  woollen  coverlet  and  his  hands  crossed 
over  his  rounded  paunch,  which  reminded  one  of  the 
shape  of  a  bagpipe,  looked  for  all  the  world,  with  his 
fleshy  face  and  red  hair,  like  a  cat  sleeping  on  the 
warm  wood-ashes.  It  was  touching  to  behold  him. 

“  Come  down,  Friederich,”  said  my  mother-,  “  don’t 
be  afraid.  His  reverence  the  cure  will  not  harm 
you.” 

The  stout  man  turned  his  head  round,  and  said  with 
a  smile — 

“  This  is  your  little  boy  ?” 

“  Yes,  your  reverence.” 

“  Come  this  way,  my  little  lad,”  said  he. 

My  mother  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  up  to 
the  good  priest,  who  looked  at  me  with  a  softened  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  great  grey  eyes.  Then  he  tapped  me  on 
the  cheek,  and  asked — 

“  Does  he  know  his  prayers  yet  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  your  reverence.  It  was  the  first  thing  we 
taught  him.” 

“  That’s  right !  that’s  right !” 

My  mother  had  taken  off  my  cap,  and  with  my  hands 
clasped  and  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  I  repeated  the 
Ave  Maria  and  Pater  Noster  without  drawing  breath. 

“  Very  good,  very  good  indeed,”  said  the  stout  man, 
pinching  my  ear  -,  “  he  !  he  !  he  !  You  will  one  day 
be  a  good  servant  before  the  Lord.  Go  now,  and 
take  your  breakfast  -,  I  am  pleased  with  you.” 

He  spoke  so  gently  that  the  whole  family  thought — 

“  What  a  good  man  !  What  a  kind  heart  he  has  ! 
What  a  sad  thing  if  he  had  been  frozen  to  death  in  the 
Schloucht !” 

But  a  circumstance  happened  which  showed  us  this 
good  man  in  quite  a  different  light.  You  must  know 
that  my  father,  the  evening  before,  had  carried  his  reve¬ 
rence  the  cure’s  baggage,  consisting  of  his  portmanteau, 
his  three-cornered  hat,  and  a  thick  roll  of  paper,  into 
the  house,  and  placed  them  on  a  great  chest  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hearth,  the  portmanteau  below,  the 
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,  three-cornered  hat  above,  and  the  roll  of  papers  lying 
on  the  top  of  the  hat. 

In  passing  round  the  table  I  happened  to  touch  the 
roll  of  papers,  which  fell  on  the  floor  and  scattered  all 
about  the  hearth. 

Then  this  quiet,  peaceful  man  uttered  a  cry  like  that 
of  a  famished  wolf,  accompanied  with  a  whole  volley 
of  frightful  oaths.  He  threw  himself  on  the  papers, 
snatched  them  from  the  flames,  and  began  to  extinguish 
them  with  his  hands.  Then  he  looked  at  me,  standing 
there  pale  and  condemned,  with  such  a  ferocious  air 
that  I  felt  my  flesh  creep.  We  were  all  the  picture  of 
consternation,  and  gazed  at  him  with  open  mouths. 
He,  examining  his  papers,  which  were  a  little  scorched 
at  the  edges,  began  to  stammer  out  angrily,  “  My 
Thucydides  ! — the  little  wretch— he  nearly  burned  my 
Thucydides !”  After  which,  rolling  his  papers  up 
together,  and  perceiving  our  air  of  dismay  and  surprise, 
he  shook  his  Anger  at  me  with  an  attempt  to  resume  his 
former  good-natured  manner.  But  we  were  no  longer 
in  a  humour  to  enjoy  his  jocularity. 

“  Ah  !  you  little  rascal,”  said  he,  “  you  gave  me  a 
sad  fright  just  now.  Only  imagine,  I  have  conae  ex¬ 
pressly  from  Cologne  about  these  p.apers.  Yes,  I  have 
travelled  more  than  three  hundred  miles  to  search  for 
these  old  manuscripts  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Die.  It 
took  me  three  months  to  put  them  into  some  sort  of 
order,  and  here  was  the  carelessness  of  this  unfortunate 
child  on  the  point  of  annihilating  a  work  which  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  I’m  all  in 
a  perspiration  with  fright.” 

It  was  quite  true  ;  his  broad  fat  face  was  purple  with 
agitation,  and  the  great  drops  of  sweat  were  standing 
on  his  forehead. 

Notwithstanding  that,  you  may  easily  imagine  that 
we  all  looked  very  grave.  We  were  not  accustomed  to 
hear  priests  swearing  like  a  pack  of  cattle-drivers.  My 
mother  did  not  say  a  word.  We  ate  our  breakfast  in 
silence.  When  we  had  finished,  father  went  out.  We 
heard  him  leading  the  horse  from  the  stable  and  harness¬ 
ing  him  to  the  sleigh  in  front  of  the  door.  Then  he 
came  in  again,  and  said — 

“  Your  reverence,  if  you  will  take  your  seat  in  the 
sleigh,  we  shall  be  in  Munster  in  an  hour.” 

“  I  am  quite  ready,”  said  the  fat  man,  rising.  And, 
looking  round  the  room  with  a  serious  air,  he  added, 
“You  are  good  worthy  people ;  forget  my  momentary 
hastiness.  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 
Permit  me  to  testify  my  gr.ititude  towards  you.” 

He  attempted  to  slip  a  gold  frederick  into  my 
mother’s  hand,  but  she  refused,  saying — 

“  It  was  in  the  name  of  the  I^d  Jesus  Christ  that 
we  gave  assistance  in  time  of  distress,  your  reverence. 
If  we  had  been  in  need,  you  would  have  done  the  same 
for  us.” 

“  No  doubt,  no  doubt,”  said  he;  “  but  that  shouldn’t 
prevent  me  from - ” 

“  Oh  no !  do  not  deprive  us  of  the  merit  of  doing  a 
gotxl  deed.” 

“  Amen  !”  said  he  abruptly. 

He  took  the  roll  of  papers  from  the  chest,  put  on 
his  three-cornered  hat,  and  went  out. 


My  father  had  already  carried  the  portmanteau  out 
to  the  sleigh,  and  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  bench  in 
front.  The  cure  got  in  behind,  and  we  stood  watching 
them  as  they  drove  olF  in  the  direction  of  the  Hollow 
Rocks.  We  all  felt  thoughtful  and  serious.  Grand¬ 
father  frequently  gave  a  silent  look  at  my  mother.  A 
crowd  of  ideas  were  passing  through  our  minds,  but 
none  of  us  said  anything. 

In  the  evening,  about  four  o’clock,  my  father  returned. 
He  said  that  he  had  driven  the  Cologne  clergyman  to 
the  house  of  his  reverence  the  Cure  of  Munster,  and 
that  was  all. 

That  year  the  spring  came  on  at  the  usual  time. 
After  five  long  months  of  winter,  the  sun’s  heat  grew 
strong  enough  to  melt  the  snows  and  dry  the  damp 
floors  of  our  cabin.  We  put  the  cow  and  goat  into 
the  paddock,  cleaned  out  the  stable,  and  let  in  fresh  air. 
Very  soon  I  was  driving  the  beasts  to  the  pastures 
again,  cracking  my  whip,  and  making  the  mountains 
echo  with  my  joyous  shouts.  The  hill-sides  were  once 
more  covered  with  bloom,  and  the  great  storm  was 
forgotten. 

CHAPTER  II 

SEVERAL  years  passed  away.  Grandfather  Yeri 
died,  and  my  father  sent  me  to  Lower  Alsace  to 
serve  my  apprenticeship  as  a  sculptor  to  my  uncle 
Conrad,  at  Vettenheim.  I  was  now  nearly  fifteen  j’cars 
of  age,  and  began  to  think  myself  quite  a  man.  It  was 
at  the  time  when  every  one  wore  the  red  cap  and  tri¬ 
coloured  cockade,  and  men  were  setting  out  every  day 
in  hundreds,  in  grey  linen  trousers  and  with  a  musket 
on  their  shoulder. 

I  remember  that  at  this  time  two  regiments  were 
being  fornrfed  in  Strasbourg,  and  they  had  to  get 
children  to  beat  the  charge,  as  all  the  men  insisted  on 
carrying  a  musket.  Five  boys  presented  themselves  for 
this  purpose  at  Vettenheim,  of  whom  I  was  one.  We 
drew  lots  who  should  go.  It  was  a  neighbour  of  ours, 
little  Fritzel,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  the  whole 
village  cried  out  that  he  was  in  luck.  Now-a-days 
people  think  themselves  lucky  when  they  are  left  behind. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  Abbe  Schneider  was 
exterminating  all  the  cures,  monks,  and  canons  in 
Alsace.  Henceforward  nothing  was  to  be  worshipped 
but  the  Goddess  of  Reason  and  the  Graces. 

One  morning  I  was  busily  engaged  dressing  a  piece 
of  freestone  in  our  workshop,  which  looked  into  the 
little  square  with  the  fountain  in  the  centre.  Uncle 
Conrad  was  standing  at  the  door  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
Aunt  Gredel  was  sweeping  the  chips  of  stone  into  the 
passage. 

It  might  have  been  about  ten  o’clock  when  we  heard 
a  great  noise  outside.  Men  were  running  past  in  front 
of  the  house,  others  were  crossing  the  square,  and 
others,  again,  were  following  the  crowd,  asking — 

“  What’s  all  this  about  ?  What  has  happened  V' 
Naturally  I  dropped  my  work  to  see  what  was  going 
on ;  but  I  had  only  got  as  far  as  the  passage  when  the 
trot  of  a  large  body  of  horse  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
together  with  the  clash  of  sabres  and  the  heavy  roll  of 
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a  large  waggon,  and  then  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  echoed 
through  the  village. 

The  next  moment  a  squadron  of  hussars  wheeled 
into  the  square,  those  in  front  with  cocked  pistols  held 
aloft,  and  the  others  with  their  naked  sabres  in  their 
hands.  Behind  them,  on  a  black  horse,  rode  a  stout 
mao,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  with  broad  lapels  thrown 
back  on  the  chest,  an  immense  cocked  hat,  with  tri¬ 
coloured  feathers,  worn  across  the  head,  a  scarf  round 
his  middle,  and  a  cavalry  sabre  dangling  against  his 
boot.  Then  came,  jolting  heavily  over  the  pavement, 
a  great  cart  or  waggon  drawn  by  grey  horses,  and  piled 
with  red-coloured  beams  of  wood. 

The  fat  man  with  the  tri-coloured  plume  was  laugh¬ 
ing,  whilst  the  people,  as  pale  as  death,  shrank  up 
against  the  walls,  their  mouths  wide  open,  and  their 
arms  hanging  down.  At  the  first  glance  I  saw  that  it 
was  the  priest  whom  we  had  saved  from  the  snow  ! 

A  few  hypocritical  mountebanks  in  the  crowd,  in 
order  to  seem  as  if  they  had  no  cause  for  fear,  were 
shouting,  “  Here  comes  Citizen  Schneider  to  sweep  the 
caterpillars  out  of  Vettenheim  and  the  neighbourhood ! 
Let  the  aristocrats  look  out !”  Others  were  singing, 
with  all  sorts  of  contortions,  “  The  aristocrats  to  the 
lantern  !  the  lantern  !  the  lantern  !” 

They  kept  moving  their  arms  and  legs  up  and  down 
in  time  to  the  music,  but  that  did  not  prevent  their 
hearts  from  being  in  their  shoes,  like  every  one  else, 
and  the  laugh  from  being  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
mouth. 

When  opposite  the  fountain  the  procession  stopped. 
Schneider,  cocking  his  nose  up  in  the  air,  gave  a  look 
round  the  square — at  the  lofty  roofs  with  their  peaked 
gables,  the  windows  and  skylights  crammed  with 
anxious  faces,  and  the  little  niched  recesses,  from  which 
the  figures  of  the  Virgin  had  been  carefully  removed. 

“  What  a  nest  of  vermin  !”  cried  he  to  the  captain  of 
hussars.  “  What  a  vile  nest  of  vermin !  We  shall 
have  work  here  for  the  next  eight  days.” 

Hearing  that.  Uncle  Conrad  took  me  by  the  arm, 
saying — 

“  Come  in,  Friederich,  come  in !  They’ll  pick  us 
out  at  the  first  look !  It’s  terrible  !” 

He  was  trembling  in  his  limbs,  whilst  I  felt  a  cold 
shiver  run  down  my  back. 

As  we  were  entering  the  workshop  I  saw  Aunt 
Gredel  on  her  knees  praying  out  loud,  with  her  hands 
clasped.  I  had  but  just  time  to  push  her  into  the 
kitchen  and  shut  the  door.  She  might  have  sent  us  all 
to  the  guillotine  with  her  devotion. 

Then  uncle  and  I  looked  out  through  the  little 
window-panes.  The  crowd  outside  were  still  singing — 

“  Ca  ira !  The  aristocrats  to  the  lantern !  the 
lantern !”  like  the  grasshoppers,  that  chirp  away  un¬ 
heeding  the  coming  winter,  which  will  shrivel  them  up 
in  a  moment  with  its  frosty  breath. 

A  crowd  of  people  were  standing  in  front  of  our 
windows  ;  but  we  could  see,  over  their  shoulders,  the 
hussars  drawn  up  in  the  square,  with  Citizen  Schneider 
and  the  great  cart  in  the  centre,  near  the  fountain. 
Two  strapping  fellows,  with  honest,  good-humoured 
faces,  were  taking  the  beams  off  the  cart,  and,  after  a 


little,  Roemer,  the  innkeeper,  came  out  with  a  bottle  of 
brandy  and  handed  it  to  them.  A  little  withered-looking 
man,  as  pale  and  feeble  as  a  tallow  rushlight,  with  a 
long  sharp  nose  and  a  face  like  the  blade  of  a  razor, 
and  dressed  in  a  short  red  blouse  strapped  in  tight 
about  the  waist,  was  superintending  the  work.  He 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  figure  of  Punch,  but 
God  preserve  us  from  such  Punches ! — it  was  the 
executioner ! 

Whilst  we  were  still  looking  at  the  proceedings  I  have 
described,  Rebstock,  the  mayor,  an  honest  vine-grower, 
grave  and  broad-shouldered,  with  an  immense  three- 
cornered  hat  coming  half-way  down  his  back,  advanced 
across  the  square. 

Every  tridi  and  sextidi  (third  and  sixth  day)  Rebstock 
collected  the  village  children  together,  and  taught  them 
the  republican  catechism.  He  was  a  shrewd,  sensible 
fellow,  and  as  he  expected  a  visit  from  Citizen  Schneider, 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  having  a  coat  made  out 
of  a  priest’s  vestments  in  order  to  propitiate  the  scoundrel. 

As  he  was  approaching,  Schneider  leaned  over  his 
horse’s  neck  and  cried  out — 

“  Here  is  the  wiije-press  ready,  but  where  are  the 
grapes  ?” 

“  What  grapes.  Citizen  Schneider  ?” 

“  The  aristocrats.” 

“  There  are  none  here  ;  we  are  all  good  patriots.” 

On  hearing  this,  the  expression  of  Schneider’s  face 
was  fearful  to  behold  ;  I  fancied  I  saw  him  once  more 
snatching  the  roll  of  papers  from  the  fire. 

“You  lie!”  shouted  he;  “  you  are  one  yourself! 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  gold  and  silver  on  your 
clothes  when  the  Republic  has  not  wherewithal  to  nourish 
her  children  ?” 

“  This,  Citizen  Schneider,  that  I  am  wearing  is  the 
priestly  vestments.  I  put  it  on  my  back  in  order  to 
exterminate  the  hydra  of  superstition.” 

Then  Schneider  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  exclaiming — 

“  Well  done  !  I  like  that !  But  come,  bethink  your¬ 
self  ;  I’m  sure  you  must  know  of  some  aristocrats  about 
here !” 

“  No,  I  assure  you.  They  have  all  made  their  escape. 
Our  lads  are  going  to  look  for  them  at  Coblentz,  and 
our  very  children  are  beating  the  ‘  charge.’  ” 

“  We  shall  see  that,”  said  Schneider  ;  “  you  look  to 
me  to  be  a  true-hearted  patriot.  Your  idea  of  the 
vestments  pleases  me  highly.  We  shall  dine  with  you. 
It’s  capital !  ha  !  ha !  ha !” 

He  held  his  great  paunch  with  both  hands. 

All  the  hussars  dined  with  the  mayor  in  company 
with  Schneider.  They  made  a  requisition  in  the  village, 
and  every  one  sent  the  best  he  had. 

The  following  day  Schneider  paid  a  visit  to  the  club, 
and  heard  the  children  recite  the  “  Rights  of  Man”  in 
chorus. 

Everything  we  thought  would  have  passed  off  quietly. 
Unfortunately,  a  man  who  had  once  been  a  bell-ringer 
in  the  church,  and  on  that  account  fancied  himself  an 
aristocrat,  had  hid  himself  in  the  hayloft  of  the  Golden 
Lion,  and  the  hussars,  when  looking  for  a  truss  or  two 
of  hay,  ferreted  him  out,  and  wanted  to  know  why  the 
poor  devil  had  concealed  himself. 
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Schneider  on  inquiry  found  out  that  he  had  rung 
the  church  bells,  and  had  him  guillotined  while  they 
were  sitting  at  dinner.  This  was  a  great  vexation  to 
Rebstock,  but  he  daren’t  say  anything  for  fear  of  being 
guillotined  himself. 

Schneider  went  away  the  same  day,  to  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  whole  village. 

That  was  the  way  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
good  apostle  again,  and  I  have  often  thought  since  that 
if  my  father  had  known  what  was  to  happen,  he  would 
have  left  him  to  perish  in  the  Schloucht. 

As  for  the  old-  mayor  of  Vettenheim,  people  never 
forgave  him  for  having  made  a  coat  out  of  a  priest’s 
vestments,  and  the  old  women  especially,  whom  he  had 
saved  from  being  guillotined  by  this  means,  showered 
down  maledictions  on  his  head,  which  was  certainly 


very  unjust.  One  day  when  I  was  talking  to  him 
amongst  his  vines  about  this  affair,  he  smiled  sadly  and 
said — 

“  If  I  had  allowed  Schneider  to  cut  their  heads  off, 
they  would  now  be  in  the  trough  of  the  guillotine,  in 
spite  of  vestments  and  everything  else.  Nor  would  I 
have  had  any  special  cause  to  reproach  myself ;  I  should 
only  have  acted  as  basely  as  every  one  else.” 

Then  I  thought  to  myself — 

“This  poor  old  Rebstock  is  right.  Save  people 
from  death,  and,  ten  to  one,  the  half  of  them  will  load 
you  with  curses,  and  the  other  half  send  you  to  the 
guillotine !  Not  very  encouraging  truly  !  If  men  did 
not  do  these  good  deeds  from  a  spirit  of  Christian 
charity  they  would  be  the  greatest  fools  in  existence. 
It’s  sad  to  say  it,  but  it’s  the  truth  !” 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY  IN  ART. 

NO.  II. — THE  VOKES  FAMILY. 


OUT  of  the  thousands  who  have  been  to  see  the 
pantomime  at  Drury  Lane,  and  helped  to  realise 
the  poet’s  picture  of  “  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides” 
at  the  inimitable  drolleries  of  “  King  Arthur”  and  his 
knights  of  the  Round  Table,  there  will  not,  we  should 
imagine,  be  found  one  to  dispute  the  claim  to  the  title  of 
our  heading  by  this  truly  gifted  family,  who,  with  the 
marvellous  “  Fred”  at  its  head,  must  be  ranked  as  the 
present  “wonder”  of  London.  What  is  this  singular 
being  who  twirls  and  gyrates  with  such  marvellous 
agility?  who  seems  as  if  he  could  throw  off  his  legs 
and  arms  at  will,  as  a  lobster  does  his  claws,  only  for 
more  featly  (excuse  the  pun)  and  nimbly,  and — unlike 
“the  anthropophagi,  or  men  whose  heads  do  grow 
beneath  their  shoulders” — finds  no  difficulty  in  throwing 
his  nether  limbs  over  his  own  head  or  the  heads  of 
other  people.  Is  he  indeed  a  “  boneless  man,”  as  he 
appears,  or  one  made  of  indiarubber  and  set  in  motion 
by  invisible  springs  ? 

The  only  solution  to  these  queries  lies  in  the  answer 
that  the  unrivalled  buffo  dancer  and  contortionist,  Fred 
Yokes,  who,  though  only  in  his  25th  year,  has  attained 
the  highest  pre-eminence  in  his  wonderful  art,  is  the 
possessor  of  a  genius  as  wonderful  as  it  is  unique,  he 
never  having  been  taught  a  single  step  of  dancing  in  all 
his  life,  and  that  this  singular  talent  has  been  cultivated 
from  his  earliest  childhood. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  his  gifted  family,  he 
entered  the  theatrical  profession  at  a  very  early  age. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  when  scarcely  six  years 
old  in  a  juvenile  part  in  a  farce  called  Seeing  Wright, 
in  conjunction  with  the  original  Wright  of  the  old 
Adelphi  Theatre,  at  the  old  Surrey  Theatre,  then  under 
the  joint  management  of  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Creswick, 
where  he  remained  sustaining  a  round  of  boys’  parts, 
and  appearing  in  every  pantomime  from  1853  186 1. 

Active  as  a  winged-heeled  Mercury,  and  bounding 
and  elastic  as  a  ball,  he  also,  during  this  period,  fulfilled 


engagements  at  the  Sadler’s  Wells  and  St.  James’s 
Theatres.  His  first  performance  at  the  latter  establish¬ 
ment  was  in  Chas.  Dance’s  musical  interlude  of  The  lagn 
of  a  Lover,  and  his  last  appearance  there  as  the  Green 
Dog  with  One  Ear,  in  the  burlesque  of  The  King  of  the 
Peacocks,  in  which  character  (?),  in  addition  to  his 
saltatory  attractions,  he  gained  considerable  popu¬ 
larity  by  his  clever  singing  in  a  duet  with  l^r.  Chas. 
Young. 

His  handsome  and  accomplished  sister.  Miss  Victoria 
Yokes,  though  not  next  in  age  to  Frederick,  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  next,  from  the  extraordinary  versatility  of 
her  talent,  for  besides  being,  like  all  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  a  most  agile  and  graceful  danseuse,  she  is  a 
very  superior  actress,  as  all  must  admit  who  witnessed, 
a  twelvemonth  since,  her  admirable  impersonation  of 
Amy  Robsart,  in  Halliday’s  dramatised  version  of 
Kenilworth  at  Drury  Lane,  and  a  most  accomplished 
singer,  possessing  a  full  bright  mezzo-soprano  voice  of 
considerable  power  and  compass. 

Her  theatrical  career,  though  she  is  at  present  only  in 
her  twenty-first  year,  has  been  already  a  long  one,  for 
she  was  not  quite  three  years  old  when  she  appeared  in 
the  child’s  part  of  Genevieve  in  the  melodrama  of  The 
Avalanche,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  with  Mr.  Creswick. 
Young  as  she  was,  her  taste  for  the  stage  developed 
itself  strongly,  for  so  great  was  her  delight  in  the  bright 
lights,  that  when  Mr.  Creswick,  in  the  performance  of 
his  role,  had  to  carry  her  off,  she  used  to  scream  and  cry 
most  lustily  to  be  taken  on  again,  and  it  was  only  by 
bribing  her  with  sweets  that  this  actress  in  embryo  could 
be  got  away  quietly  from  the  scene  which  was  one  of 
such  fascination  to  her  youthful  mind,  or  induced  to 
allow  her  pretty  clothes  to  be  taken  off. 

Her  next  appearance  was  as  the  little  Scotch  boy 
Jamie  in  a  new  spectacular  piece  de  cir Constance  which 
was  produced,  entitled  The  Battle  of  Alma.  Among  the 
numerous  juvenile  characters  which  she  impersonated. 
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she  obtained  great  praise  for  her  spirited  rendering  of  of  a  peculiarly  elegant  and  refined  style,  as  well  suited 

the  little  Duke  of  York  in  Richard  the  Third,  for  which  to  the  ball-room  as  the  stage.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 

character  she  was  specially  engaged  to  appear,  with  her  distinguished  ballet-master,  Mons.  Chapino,  and  has 

sister  Jessie  as  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  St.  James’s  been  accustomed  to  sustain  with  credit  the  rule  of  prin- 

Theatre  with  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan.  She  also  “won  cipal  dancer  in  ballets  (Taction.  A  striking  and  most 

golden  opinions”  for  her  performance,  in  conjunction  agreeable  feature  in  the  performance  of  “  The  Yokes 

with  her  sister,  of  one  of  the  children  in  Masks  and  Family”  is  that  their  fun  and  humour,  exuberant  as  it  is. 

Faces,  and  her  capital  dancing  of  a  jig  with  Mrs.  R.  never  degenerates  into  coarseness  and  buffoonery.  Their 

Honnor  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster.  Her  next  parts  style  is  their  own — strictly  original, 

were  Henri  in  Belphcgor,  Little  Pickle  in  The  Spoilt  Child  They  commenced  their  united  career  as  “The  Yokes 
— a  favourite  part  of  the  celebrated  actress  Mrs.  Jordan  Family”  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  (having  hitherto  been 

— and  The  Four  Monvbrays,  an  impersonation  piece,  in  designated  “  The  Yokes  Children”),  during  the  Passion 

which  her  singing  voice  became,  for  the  first  time,  a  week  of  l86l,  in  a  miscellaneous  entertainment,  the 

feature  of  considerable  importance.  She  has  now  at-  theatre  being  closed  for  the  regular  drama,  and  met  with 

tained  a  high  position  as  an  actress  of  undoubted  talent  a  marked  success,  which  has  continued  uninterrupted 

and  almost  unparalleled  versatility.  ever  since.  They  have  appeared  in  every  principal  city 

Her  youngest  sister,  Rosina,  now  in  her  seventeenth  and  town  in  Great  Britain,  being  especial  favourites  in 

year,  made  her  debut  before  the  public  at  a  still  earlier  Devonshire,  where  engagements  alternating  between  the 

age,  being  carried  on  to  the  stage  before  she  was  able  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Torquay,  and  Exeter  Theatres 

to  walk,  from  which  period  she  began  gradually  to  appear  filled  up  two  years  of  their  time.  They  are  also 

in  those  childish  parts  that  her  sisters  were  outgrowing,  extremely  popular  in  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Liverpool, 

such,  for  instance,  as  the  youthful  characters  in  The  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  in  which  last-named  city  they 

Adventures  of  a  Tramp  and  The  Stejff  of  Diamonds.  undertook  their  first  provincial  engagement. 

Miss  Jessie  Yokes,  the  eldest  or  ;he  three  sisters,  is  a  The  last  three  winter  seasons  have  found  them  the 
peculiarly  ladylike  actress  and  danseuse,  in  which  art  principal  attraction  of  the  Christmas  pantomime  at 
her  style  may  be  said  to  be  more  particularly  in  the  de-  Drury  Lane.  About  a  year-and-a-half  ago  they  paid  a 
partment  of  the  havde  hole.  professional  visit  to  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F. 

Her  first  original  part  of  any  importance  was  that  of  Strange,  the  enterprising  manager  of  the  Alhambra, 

the  boy  Teddie  in  Drt't/,  which  she  played  with  the  late  where  their  surprising  and  original  performances  were 

Harry  Widdicomb,  with  which  clever  comedian  she  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  but  for  the 

an  especial  favourite.  She  also  appeared  as  Flounce  in  disastrous  war  in  which  the  pleasure-loving  capital  was 

The  Dumb  Savoyard  and  His  Monkey  with  the  celebrated  involved,  their  success  would  doubtless  have  been  as 

pantomimists,  Madame  Auriol  and  Mr.  Flexmore,  of  lasting  as  it  was  complete.  A  rather  amusing  anecdote 

which  latter  both  Jessie  and  Yictoria  were  pupils,  and,  is  related  of  Yictoria,  who  was,  on  her  first  appearance 

in  fact,  received  the  last  dancing  lesson  he  ever  gave.  before  a  Parisian  audience,  rather  daunted  by  the  reite- 

Subsequently  Miss  Jessie  Yokes  had  the  honour  of  ap-  ratedcriesof“^/V,”“^/V’ (the French  term  for  “encore”), 

pearingintheShakspeareandrama,  first  at  Sadler’s  Wells  that  greeted  their  efforts,  and  who,  turning  to  her 

with  Mr.  Phelps,  as  Mamillius,  in  The  Winters  Tale,  brother,  exclaimed  with  a  puzzled  and  alarmed  face — 

and  next  at  the  Surrey  as  Prince  Arthur  in  King  John,  “  They  are  calling  us  ‘  beasts.’  ” 

which  she  performed  first  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Their  engagement,  satisfactory  as  it  would  otherwise 
Yezin,  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Cres-  have  been,  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  the  capitu- 

wick.  Her  succeeding  parts  were  Albert,  in  Sheridan  lation  of  Paris,  and  it  was  under  circumstances  of  con- 

Knowles’  fine  play  of  William  Tell,  and  Smike  in  the  siderable  embarrassment  and  difficulty  that  they  achieved 

drama  of  Nicholas  Nickleby.  their  departure  from  the  beleaguered  city. 

Mr.  Fawdon  Yokes,  who  is  the  eldest  member  of  Clapham  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
this  singularly  gifted  family,  being  in  his  twenty-sixth  all  this  group  of  clever  artistes,  who  have  afforded 

year,  also  commenced  his  novitiate  on  the  boards  of  the  such  infinite  delight  and  amusement  to  the  British 

old  Surrey  Theatre,  where  he  first  appeared  as  a  page  public,  and  who  are  so  well  and  favourably  known  as 

in  a  pantomime.  Like  his  sister  Jessie,  his  dancing  is  “  The  Yokes  Family.” 


LILAC  CHAINS. 

Let  us  make  a  necklace  of  the  lilac  flower —  Catch  the  blackbird’s  whistle  and  the  robin’s  cheer, 

The  sun  will  not  be  setting  yet  for  full  an  hour  ;  Catch  the  trick  of  blooming  with  the  blooming  year. 

All  that  lilacs  know  of  song  and  stars  and  showers  Catch  the  frolic  spirit  of  the  winds  that  bring 

Shall  be  surely  threaded  on  this  chain  of  ours.  Over  miles  of  country  hints  of  blossoming  ? 

Beads  of  white  and  purple — pearls  and  amethyst —  Amber  may  be  fragrant,  so  is  sandal-wood. 

Rains  have  dripped  upon  them,  happy  winds  have  kissed ;  But  I  wouldn’t  change  them,  even  if  I  could : 

Slipping  through  our  fingers  on  this  pretty  string,  Ah  me  !  am  I  dreaming  ?  Twenty  years  have  passed 

Sha’n’t  we  catch  the  magic  of  the  early  spring  ?  Since  I  strung  a  necklace  of  the  lilacs  last ! 
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ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


SPHERE  are  many  people  who  delight  to  assert  and 
J.  insist  on  the  general  and  perpetual  state  of  declina¬ 
tion  from  the  perfection  of  the  “  good  old  times,”  but 
few  are  so  hardy  as  to  insist  that  this  deterioration  of 
things  holds  good  in  respect  of  music  and  musical 
affairs,  or  to  affirm  that  they  do  not  flourish  far  more 
than  formerly.  That  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard 
to  vocal  music  is  shown  by  the  adulation,  not  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  more  sterling  tokens  of  admiration  so  lavianly 
bestowed  on  a  favourite  singer ;  while,  again,  any  com¬ 
parison  that  can  be  made  between  modern  and  ancient 
instruments  must  be  immeasurably  in  favour  of  the 
former,  as  at  the  same  time  many  a  young  lady  of  the 
present  day  is  a  greater  proficient  on  the  pianoforte, 
at  all  events  as  far  as  brilliancy  and  execution  go, 
than  were  the  masters  and  professors  of  a  few  centu¬ 
ries  ago. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  general  appreciation  and 
love  for  music  that  undoubtedly  prevails  to  a  very  great 
degree,  there  must  always  be  an  immense  number  of 
persons  to  whom  music,  per  se,  is  caviare.  If  they  pro¬ 
fess  to  like  it,  their  taste  will  often  be  found  to  be  an 
affected  one,  and  entirely  due  to  the  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances,  and  not  to  the  art  itself. 

A  quaint  old  writer  has  tersely  classified  such  as 
who,  while  professing  a  taste  for  the  science,  have  in 
reality  no  music  in  their  souls,  in  the  following  cate¬ 
gory 

Such  as  at  a  musical  performance  express  an  uneasiness 
at  the  variety  and  seeming  intricacy  of  the  harmony  by 
a  ivish  that  all  instruments  played  the  same  tune. 

Such  as  think  the  quickest  music  the  best,  and  call 
that  spirit  and  fire  which  is  but  noise  and  clamour  -,  such 
as  by  the  delight  they  take  in  French  horns,  clarionets, 
and  other  noisy  instruments,  discover  that  the  associated 
ideas  of  hunting  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  are 
uppermost  in  their  minds. 

Such  as  think  a  concert  a  proper  concomitant  of  a 
feast. 

Such  as,  having  no  scruple  to  it  on  the  score  of  their 
religious  profession,  complain  of  cathedral  music  as 
being  dull  and  heavy. 

And  lastly,  such  as  at  the  hearing  of  an  adagio  move¬ 
ment,  or  any  composition  of  the  pathetic  kind,  a  con¬ 
certo  of  Corelli,  for  example,  complain  of  an  inclination 
to  sleep. 

The  exorbitant  sums  demanded,  and  ungrudgingly 
paid,  to  the  modern  ministrants  to  our  musical  tastes, 
prove,  however,  that  the  profuse  extravagance  of  the 
present  day  in  this  respect  is  little,  if  any,  below  that  of 
the  ancients,  even  of  the  Athenians,  ever  the  most  liberal 
patrons  of  art,  and  who,  it  is  said,  paid  Amaebeus  the 
harper,  whenever  he  appeared  on  the  stage,  an  Attic 
talent,  or  ;^I93  15s.,  a  day. 

There  was  a  special  musician  among  the  Greeks 
called  Auletes,  whose  office  was  the  rather  singular  one 
of  having  to  play  on  the  flute,  close  to  the  ear  of  the  priest 


during  sacrifice,  some  pious  air,  suitable  to  the  service, 
in  order  to  keep  off  distraction  and  inattention  during  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  function  I  The  unfailing  attendance  of  flute- 
players  at  sacrifices,  religious  ceremonies,  and  festive 
gatherings  gave  rise  to  a  proverb  usually  flung  at  those 
who  made  a  practice  of  living,  or,  as  we  say,  sponging, 
at  the  tables  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances — *‘Tou 
live  like  a  flute-player"  One  writer  gives  as  a  reason  for 
this  that  these  performers,  being  constantly  employed 
at  sacrifices  where  the  victims  furnished  them  with  a 
dinner,  were  at  little  or  no  expense  in  housekeeping. 

Nor  was  the  fame  or  the  emoluments  arising  from 
the  cultivation  of  this  instrument  monopolised  by  the 
male  sex,  for  it  ranked  high  among  the  ancients  as  a 
female  accomplishment,  and  one  of  the  most  renowned 
of  flute-players  was  an  Athenian  lady  named  Lamia, 
who  was  regarded  for  her  beauty,  wit,  and  especially 
for  her  talent  in  her  profession,  as  a  prodigy.  She  was, 
for  those  early  times,  a  great  traveller,  and  her  first 
journey  was  undertaken  from  her  birthplace,  Athens, 
to  Egypt,  whither  she  was  attracted  by  the  fitme  of  the 
flute- players  of  that  country. 

This  celebrated  female  musician  is  mentioned  by  the 
great  historian  Plutarch  in  his  “  Lives,”  where,  in  giving 
an  account  of  a  great  conflict  between  Ptolomy  Soter 
and  a  Greek  prince  named  Demetrius  for  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  he  mentions  that  “the  celebrated  Lamia 
was  among  the  female  captives  taken  in  this  victory. 
She  had  been  universally  admired,  at  first  on  account  of 
her  talents,  for  she  was  a  wonderful  performer  on  the 
flute,  but  afterwards  for  the  charms  of  her  person, 
which  procured  her  many  admirers  of  great  rank.” 
The  prince,  whose  captive  she  became,  and  who,  though 
a  very  successful  warrior,  was  said  to  have  vanquished 
as  many  hearts  as  cities,  conceived  so  violent  a  passion  for 
this  gifted  and  beautiful  dame,  that  from  a  sovereign  and 
conqueror  he  was  transformed  into  a  slave,  and  this 
although,  as  the  great  historian  insinuates,  her  beauty  was 
on  the  wane,  and  Demetrius,  the  handsomest  prince  of  his 
time,  was  considerably  younger  than  herself.  She  used 
her  influence  over  him  to  such  good  effect  that  he  con¬ 
ferred  innumerable  benefits  upon  the  Athenians,  who, 
in  acknowledgment,  dedicated  a  temple  to  her  under 
the  name  of  Venus  Lamia. 

Tibicina  was  the  classical  name  given  to  the  bands  of 
female  flute-players,  who  seem  to  have  existed  in  great 
numbers  in  Rome  and  Persia  as  well  as  in  Athens.  It 
is  humiliating  to  have  to  record  that  in  the  first-named 
city  the  profession,  as  it  existed  among  the  fairer  sex, 
from  the  audacity  and  licence  of  its  members,  had  to  be 
suppressed  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  a  History  of  Music  from  those  early  days  down 
to  our  own  times  thousands  upon  thousands  of  instances 
could  be  adduced  in  which  the  influence  of  music  end 
musicians  has  always  been  of  a  beneficial  nature.  That 
musical  endowments  should  be  found  to  heighten  greatly 
natures  attractions  cannot  be  wondered  at,  and  from 
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the  days  of  David  and  Saul,  and  Lamia  and  Demetrius, 
those  of  either  sex  so  gifted  and  endowed  have  been 
and  always  will  be  favourites  with  those  in  high  places, 
as  well  as  those  in  lower  estate. 

There  is  a  curious  coincidence  in  the  history  of 
favourite  musicians  of  royalty  of  more  modern  date, 
which  is  worth  alluding  to  ett  passant,  and  that  is  the 
tragic  fate  of  three  favourites  of  three  queens  in  this 
our  own  country,  which  all  occurred  within  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  each  other. 

Smeaton,  the  favourite  musician  of  the  ill-fated  Anne 
Boleyn,  was  executed  May  the  1 2th,  15365  Thomas 
Abel,  who  taught  music  to  Queen  Katherine,  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  first  wife,  having,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
stepped  out  of  his  province  to  write  a  treatise  entitled 
De  non  dissolvendo  Henrici  Catharina  hlatrimonio"  was, 
after  the  barbarous  fashion  of  those  times,  hanged  and 
quartered,  July  30th,  1540  ;  and  David  Rizzio,  secre¬ 
tary  and  minstrel  to  Mary  (^een  of  Scots,  was  savagely 
murdered  in  her  presence,  me  pth  of  l^rch,  1565" 
Probably  there  can  be  little  comparison  instituted  between 
the  rather  equivocal  character  and  positions  of  these  do¬ 
mestic  musicians  and  the  sternly  rigid  and  conscientious 
bards  of  antiquity,  who  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
domestic  chaplain  or  musical  dragon ;  and,  indeed,  music, 
being  in  itself  an  art  essentially  innocent  as  well  as 
elevating,  is  so  far  removed  from  a  tendency  to  corrupt 
and  debase  the  mind,  that  it  has  the  power  to  purify 
and  calm  the  passions,  and  render  the  heart  more 
spiritual,  and  even  religious.  It  is  strange  and  anoma¬ 
lous  that  Shakspeare,  who  with  a  master  hand  fathomed 
the  depths  of  human  and  physical  nature,  should,  in 
one  of  his  plays.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  have  uttered 
such  a  glowing  exordium  upon  “  music,”  while  again 
in  that  most  imaginative  of  plays.  The  Tempest,  he 
makes  Caliban  speak  of  “  sounds  and  sweet  airs  that 
give  delight  and  hurt  not and  should  then  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Duke,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  such 
words  as — 

“  Music  oft  hath  such  a  charm 
To  mahe  had  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm.” 

The  poem  or  piece  to  which  the  music  is  allied  may 
be  bad  and  licentious,  but  the  evil  influence  lies  with 
them,  and  not  with  the  divine  art  to  which  it  is  wedded, 
and  of  which  one  of  the  purest  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  enlightened  French  writers — Montesquieu — justly 
and  truly  says — “  Music  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  arts 
which  does  not  corrupt  the  mind.”  Benedict  was  wise 
and  discerning  when,  in  his  critical  enumeration  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  woman  all  charming  and  accomplished 
enough  to  be  his  wife,  he  particularly  emphasises  that 
she  shall  be  “  excellent  musician." 

One  of  the  most  quaint  and  curious  things  to  be  met 
with  even  in  that  vast  and  varied  repository  of  curiosities, 
the  British  Museum,  is  a  work  entitled,  Musick's 
Monument;  or,  a  Remembrance  of  the  Best  Practical 
Musick,  both  Divine  and  Civil,  that  has  ever  been  Known 
in  the  World,  a  folio  volume  published  in  1670,  by 
Thomas  Mace,  a  clerk  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  who  appears  not  only  to  have  had  a  most  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge  of  the  science  of  music,  but  to  have 
been  a  character  of  singular  originality.  This  amusingly 


fantastic  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  affords 
an  accurate  notion  of  the  style  of  musical  instruments 
in  vogue  at  this  period  of  English  history,  to  convey 
which  the  author’s  own  most  original  style  of  diction  is 
best  suited.  The  first  part  treats  of  psalm-singing  and 
cathedral  music  ;  the  second  of  the  noble  lute  “  now  made 
easie,  and  all  its  occult,  lock’d  up  secrets  plainly  laid 
open,  shewing  a  general  way  of  procuring  invention  and 
playing  voluntarily  upon  the  lute,  viol,  or  any  other 
instrument.  In  the  third  part,  the  generous  viol,  in  its 
rightest  use,  is  treated  upon  ;  with  some  curious  obser¬ 
vations,  never  before  handled,  concerning  it  and  musick 
in  general.” 

la  psalm-singing,  this  quaint  old  professor  of  music, 
who  is  great  at  the  use  of  compound  words,  recom¬ 
mends  what  he  calls  short-square-even-and  uniform 
ayres while  in  alluding  to  the  difficulty  of  singing  in 
perfect  time  experienced  even  by  the  possessor  of  a  good 
voice,  he  observes  that  “  with  an  unskilful-inharmonious- 
coarse-grained-harsh  voice  it  is  impossible,”  though  he 
nothing  doubts  that  there  are  “  many  rational-ingenious- 
well-composed-willing-good  Christians  who  would  gladly 
serve  Giod  aright  if  they  knew  but  how.” 

Master  Mace  is  rapturous  in  his  expressions  of  love 
and  admiration  for  his  favourite  instruments — the  lute 
and  viol.  Speaking  of  his  own  performance  on  the 
former  instrument,  he  says  that  “  though  I  had  occasion 
to  break  both  my  arms,  by  reason  of  which  I  could  not 
make  the  nerve  shake  well  nor  strong ;  yet  by  a  certain 
motion  of  my  arm  I  had  gained  such  a  contentive  shake 
that  my  scholars  asked  me  frequently  how  they  should 
do  to  get  the  like.” 

The  copy  of  an  advertisement  which  he  published 
when  he  visited  London  in  1690,  twenty  years  after 
the  publication  of  this  book,  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  among  a  number  of  similar  curiosities,  and 
affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  puff  style  of  advertise: 
ment  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  headed — 
“  To  all  Lovers  of  the  Best  Sort  of  Musick,”  whence  it 
branches  off  into  rhyme — 

“  Men  say  the  times  are  strange — ’tis  true ; 

’Cause  many  strange  things  hap  to  be ; 

Let  it  not  then  seem  strange  to  you 
That  here  one  strange  thing  more  you  see. 

“  That  is,  in  Devereux  Court,  next  the  Grecian  Coffee 
House,  at  the  Temple  back-gate,  there  is  a  deaf  person 
teacheth  Musick  to  perfection,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
great  age — seventy-seven — is  come  to  town  with  his 
whole  stock  of  rich  musical  furniture,  viz.,  instruments 
and  books  to  put  off  to  whomsoever  delights  in  such 
choice  things,  for  he  hath  nothing  light  or  vain,  but  all 
substantial  and  solid  Music.  Some  particulars  here  do 
follow : — 

“  1.  There  is  a  late  invented  organ,  which  (for  private 
use)  excels  all  other  fashioned  organs  whatever  and  for 
which  substantial  artificial  reasons  will  be  given ;  and 
(for  its  beauty)  it  may  become  a  nobleman’s  dining-room. 

“  11.  There  belongs  to  it  a  pair  of  fair,  large-sized 
consort  viols,  chiefly  fitted  and  suited  for  that  or  consort* 
use,  and  'tis  great  pity  they  should  be  parted. 

*  Concert,  the  original  way  in  which  this  word  was  spelt,  meaning 
the  union  or  consort  of  several  instruments. 
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“  III.  There  is  a  pedal  harpsicon  (the  absolute  best  sort 
of  comort  harpstcons  that  has  been  invented),  there  being 
in  it  more  than  twenty  varieties,  most  of  them  to  come 
in  with  the  foot  of  the  player  without  the  least  hindrance 
of  play  (exceedingly  pleasant).  And 

“  IV.  Is  a  single  harpsichon. 

“  V.  A  new  invented  instrument,  called  a  dyphone, 
or,  viz.,  a  double  lute;  it  is  both  theorbo  and  French  lute 
compleat,  and  as  easy  to  play  upon  as  any  other  lute. 

“  VI.  Several  other  theorbos,  lutes,  and  viols,  very 
good. 

“  VII.  Great  store  of  choice  collections  of  the  works 
of  the  most  famous  composers  that  have  lived  in  these  last 
hundred  years,  as  Latin,  Italian,  English,  and  some 
French. 

“  VIII.  And  lastly,  there  is  the  publisher’s  own 
Mustek's  Monument,  some  few  copies  thereof  he 
has  still  by  him  to  put  off ;  it  being  a  subscribed  book, 
and  not  exposed  to  common  sale.  All  these  will  be  sold 
at  very  easy  rates  for  reasons  aforesaid,  and  because 
(indeed)  he  cannot  stay  in  town  longer  than  four  months 
^exactly).” 

All  the  italics  and  parentheses  are  the  author’s  own. 
He  further  sums  up  this  curious  document  by  observing 
that  “  if  any  be  desirous  to  partake  of  his  experimental 
skill  in  this  high  noble  art,  during  his  stay  in  town,  he  is 
ready  to  assist  them  ;  and  (haply)  they  may  obtain  that 
from  him  which  they  may  not  meet  withal  elsewhere. 
He  teacheth  these  5  things — viz.,  the  theorbo,  the  French 
lute,  and  the  viol,  in  all  their  excellent  ways  and  uses  ; 
as  also  composition,  together  with  the  knack  of  procuring 
invention  to  young  composers  (the  general  and  greatest 
difficulty  they  meet  withal),  this  last  thing  not  being 
attempted  by  any  composer  (as  he  knows  of),  yet  may 
be  done ;  though  some  has  been  so  wise  (or  otherwise) 
as  to  contradict  it. 

“  Sed  experientia  docuit. 

Any  of  these  5  things  may  be  learned  so  under- 
standingly  in  this  little  time  he  stays  (by  such  general 
rules  as  he  gives,  together  with  Musick's  Monument, 
written  principally  to  such  purposes')  as  that  any  aptly 
inclined  may  (for  the  future)  teach  themselves  without 
any  other  help.” 

We  may  smile  at  the  importance  with  which  the 
worthy  old  professor,  who  had  passed  the  allotted  span 
of  “  threescore  years  and  ten,”  urged  upon  music- 
lovers  the  necessity  of  availing  themselves  of  his  short 
stay  in  the  great  city  to  benefit  by  his  talents ;  but  many 
there  are  to  whom  music  is  the  sole  solace  granted 
by  a  beneficent  Providence  against  the  pains  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  this  life.  Singing,  or  vocal  music,  is  scarcely 
less  natural  to  humanity  than  speech.  The  Spaniards 
have  a  proverb — 

“  Quion  canta 
Su  dolor  espanta” — 

which  means  that  those  who  sing,  blunt  if  they  do  not 
cure  their  sorrows.  Travellers  sing  when  alone  to 
lighten  the  toils  of  their  journey,  labourers  sing  in  the 
midst  of  the  fields,  sailors’  songs  awake  the  echoes  of 
the  vast  unfathomable  ocean,  and,  not  to  go  back  to  a 
pastoral  age  and  speak  of  shepherds  singing  and  piping 
as  they  watch  their  peaceful  flocks,  workmen  sing  at 


their  daily  labour ;  each  and  all  thus  endeavouring  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  daily  ceaseless  toil  and  harassing 
care. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  theorbo,  so  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  of  by  Mace,  was  a  very  large  kind  of 
lute,  six  feet  in  length  and  sometimes  longer,  on  which 
the  bass  was  usually  played.  The  lute  shaped  some¬ 
thing  like  a  guitar,  but  of  finer  power  and  addition.!! 
strings  and  compass,  was  the  instrument  principally  in 
vogue  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Some  of  these  were  constructed  on  so  vast 
a  scale  that  their  backs  opened  like  the  doors  of  a 
chamber,  so  as  to  admit  young  pages,  who,  being  thus 
rendered  invisible,  sang  the  treble  part,  while  the  lutanist 
both  sang  the  tenor  and  played  the  bass  on  the  lute.  It 
was  in  this  manner  we  are  told  that  a  celebrated  lute- 
player  named  Granier  performed  concerts  in  three  parts 
before  the  queen  dowager,  Margaret  of  Valois. 

It  was  on  a  lute  of  a  far  more  delicate  and  elegant 
shape  than  this,  and  probably  one  imported  with  her  from 
France,  her  “  own  beloved  France,”  that  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  but  unhappy  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
used  to  accompany  her  songs,  of  whom  Brantome  says 
— “  Elle  avoit  la  voix  tres  douce  et  tres  bonne,  car  elle 
chantoit  tres  bien,  accordant  sa  voix  avec  le  luth,  qu’elle 
touchoit  bien  solidement,  de  celte  belle  main  blanche,  et 
de  ces  beaux  doigts  si  bien  fiigonnes,  qui  ne  devoient  a 
ceux  de  I’Aurore.”  (She  had  a  very  sweet  and  very 
beautiful  voice,  for  she  sang  very  well,  harmonising  her 
voice  with  the  lute,  which  she  played  with  a  firm  touch, 
with  that  beautiful  white  hand,  and  those  well-shaped 
taper  fingers,  as  fair  as  those  of  the  young  Aurora.) 

So  much  and  for  so  long  has  the  lute  been  regarded 
as  the  leading  and  favourite  instrument  of  France,  that 
to  this  day  a  musical  instrument  maker,  if  only  a  maker 
of  flutes  alone,  is  usually  designated  “  un  luthier”  and, 
all  things  considered,  there  is  little  to  wonder  at  its  being 
so  esteemed  in  the  land  of  minstrels  and  jongleurs — the 
country  of  Roland  and  Chatelar.  In  England,  too,  the 
lute  had  a  foremost  place  among  musical  instruments  in 
the  olden  days  of  romance.  Does  not  Shakspeare  make 
the  crook-backed  tyrant  Richard  sneeringly  speak  of 
one  who 

“  Capers  nimbly  in  a  lady’s  cliamber 
To  the  lascivious  plcanimj  of  a  lute  ?” 

The  lute  is  as  much  associated  with  the  poetry  and 
romance  of  France  as  the  guitar  with  that  of  Spain,  and 
the  harp  with  Wales,  Ireland,  and,  in  particular,  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  of  which  country  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  scarcely  one  poem  of  any  length  or  import¬ 
ance  among  the  numbers  sung  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  in  which  particular  mention  is 
not  made  of  the  harp,  while  many  of  their  old  castles, 
their  very  fields  and  rocks,  are  named  from  some  inci¬ 
dents  in  connection  with  their  favourite  instrument. 
One,  in  particular,  out  of  innumerable  others,  is  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill  in  the  island  of  Mull,  called 
Madhm  na  Tiompan,  or  the  harper’s  pass,  from  a 
romantic  adventure  that  happened  there,  and  which  also 
gave  rise  to  a  well-known  Highland  proverb. 

In  former  times  there  lived  in  this  island  a  celebrated 
harper,  married  to  a  young  woman  of  exquisite  beauty, 
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■whom  he  passionately  loved.  This  musician  •  excelled 
all  others  in  taste  and  execution  ;  but  it  was  said  he 
owed  part  of  his  fame  to  an  instrument  so  admirably 
fashioned  that  none  could  hope  to  equal,  much  less 
surpass  it.  Next  to  his  wife,  it  was  the  pride  and  joy 
of  his  heart,  and  his  inseparable  companion  wherever 
he  journeyed. 

The  married  pair  went  to  visit  a  relation  who  was 
sick  on  the  opposite  coast.  It  was  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  winter  such  as  it  makes  itself  felt  in  all  its  incle¬ 
mency  by  the  dwellers  in  these  rugged  and  barren 
islands.  Struggling  against  the  keen  and  biting  blast, 
as  they  reached  the  top  of  this  high  hill,  the  young  wife, 
overcome  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  fainted  away. 
The  husband,  frantic  with  anxiety,  searched  about  in 
vain  for  the  means  of  procuring  a  fire  to  warm  her 
frozen  limbs,  and  having  struck  a  flint,  and  received  its 
sparks  among  a  little  dry  heath  which  he  with  difficulty 
collected — for  the  spot,  high  and  exposed  as  it  was, 
was  utterly  barren  of  material  for  fuel — in  despair  re¬ 
solved  to  sacrifice  his  beloved  harp,  and,  breaking  it 
into  pieces,  he  fed  the  feeble  flame  with  its  fragments. 

While  he  was  thus  anxiously  occupied,  a  young 
gentleman  happened  to  be  hunting'  at  no  great  distance, 
and,  seeing  the  smoke,  approached.  He  appeared 
greatly  moved  at  the  sight  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman  in  so  piteous  a  strait,  and  she,  on  her  part, 
seemed  greatly  disturbed  at  sight  of  the  stranger.  After 
the  first  few  moments  of  awkward  surprise,  the  offer  of 
the  contents  of  his  hunting-flask  was  cordially  and  unsus¬ 
piciously  accepted  by  the  husband,  whose  sole  care  and 
thought  was  for  the  recovery  of  his  wife,  and,  thus  re¬ 
freshed,  they  set  out  anew  on  their  painful  journey, 
the  delight  of  the  husband  at  his  wife's  recovery 
banishing  all  thought  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  be¬ 
loved  harp.  It  was  not,  however,  for  the  first  time  that 
his  wife  and  the  young  stranger  had  met.  They 
had  been  brought  up  together  from  infancy,  for  this 
young  gentleman  was  the  heir  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  whose  estate  adjoined  that  of  the  grand¬ 


mother  under  whose  care  the  young  wife’s  chil.!- 
hood  had  been  passed.  Just  as  their  childish  friend¬ 
ship  was  ripening  into  love  they  had  been  parted,  to 
their  mutual  affliction  ;  not  that  marriage  had  ever  been 
spoken  of  between  them,  for  he  was  a  gentleman  nobly 
born,  while  she  was  a  commoner  of  an  inferior  rank— 
a  vassal  almost  in  those  days  when  the  distinction 
between  classes  was  so  rigorously. defined  and' adhered 
to.  Two  years  after  the  separation,  the  marriage,  which 
might  be  called  a  prudential  one,  of  the  girl  took  place. 
She  had  given  the  young  musician  whom  she  respected 
her  hand,  though  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  bestow 
her  heart,  and  all  had  gone  well  and  smoothly  in  their 
wedded  life  till  a  meeting  so  unexpected  and  romantic 
as  this  was  proved  too  strong  a  temptation  to  be  re¬ 
sisted.  A'  thousand  tender'  reminiscences  of  childhood 
and  youth  crowded  into  her  memory  at  the  sudden  sight 
of  the  companion  of  her  earliest  years.  They  proceeded 
on  their  journey,  the  stranger  courteously  offering  to 
escort  them  a  few  miles  ;  but  short  as  was  the  time  and 
distance,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  whisper  a  scheme  of 
treachery  in  her  too  willing  car,  and  to  the  execution  of 
which  she  lent  her  aid. 

As  they  came  near  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain  where 
was  a  woody  glen,  she  “  artfully,”  says  the  old  chronicle, 
complained  of  thirst.  The  loving  and  devoted  husband 
ran  eagerly  forwards  to  a  stream  which  he  saw  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  the  guilty  pair  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  his  absence  afforded  for  an 
elopement,  and  were  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

When,  on  his  return,  the  truth  dawned  on  him,  the 
anguish-stricken  husband  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  in  a 
frenzy  of  grief — 

“  S/neirg  a  loisgiadth  a  thiompan  ria  !"  (“  Fool  that  I 
was  to  burn  my  harp  for  thee  !” 

This  incident  gave  rise  to  a  well-known'  proverb 
generally  applied  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mull  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  on  the  occasion  of  meeting  with 
ingratitude  for  benefits  conferred — “  Fool  that  I  was  to 
burn  my  harp  for  thee  !” 


A  BOUQUET  OF  ROSES. 


WE  almost  owe  Mr.  Browning  a  grudge  for  dis¬ 
pelling  a  cherished  illusion.  We  have  heard 
so  often,  and,  loving  much,  have  been  so  willing  to 
believe  the  queen  of  flowers  to  be  that  which  we  call  a 
rose,  that  we  hardly  felt  the  gratitude  we  ought  when 
he  told  us  of  the  balaustion,  the  wild  pomegranate- 
flower,  whose  red  bloom,  he  says — 

“  Bums 

I’  the  dull  dark  verdure  of  the  bounteous  tree, 
Dethroninfr,  in  the  rosy  isle,  tho  rose ; 

You  shall  ibid  footl,  dnnk,  odour,  all  at  once — 

Cool  leaves  to  bind  nl)out  an  aching  broW;” 

This  flower  may  rival  the  rose  in  beauty  as  it  docs  in 
use — yet,  and  we  gather  consolation  from  the  thought, 
it  cannot  have  the  heaped-up  splendours  English  poets 


have  showered  on  our  blushing  darlings.  Because 
“  poetry  is  power  and  hearts  are  hearts,”  a  fair  wealth 
of  association  has  grown  round  roses,  till  “  they  rise  to 
touch  the  spheres.”  In  Shakspeare  we  find  a  whole 
collection  of  roses  which  he  has  rendered  immortal, 
offering  to  all  time  their  colour,  form,  and  odour — 
colour  from  events,  form  from  comparisons,  odour 
from  reflections.  Happy  flowers,  painted  by  such  a 
master  !  We  have  gathered  a  few  from  him  and  other 
poets,  which  we  now  offer  to  our  readers.  Women 
have  often  been  compared  to  roses  —  Tennyson’s 
Gardener’s  Daughter — 

“Arose 

In  roses,  mingled  with  her  fragrant  toil.” 
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But  Shakspcare,  master  in  all,  is  doubly  master  here — 

“  For  women  ore  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower 
Keing  once  displayeil,  doth  full  that  very  hour.’" 

«  *  *  *  * 

“  And  so  they  are.  Alas !  that  they  are  so — 

To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow.” 

The  same  thought,  though  differently  treated,  is  in^ 
Shelley’s 

“  And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  hath  addrest 
Which  tinveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast. 

Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air. 

The  soul  of  -her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare.” 

Shakspeare’s  imagination  becomes  that  of  a  woman,  and 
he  finds  her  answer — 

“  But  when  you  have  our  roses 
You  barely  leave  our  thonis  to  prick  ourselves 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness.” 

Burns  sings  the  same  sentiment — 

“  Sec  yonder  rose-bud,  rich  in  dew, 

Ainang  its  native  briers  sac  coy. 

How  soon  it  tinea  its  scent  and  hue 
When  pu’d  and  worn  a  common  toy.” 

And  again — 

“  Wi’  lightsome  heart  I  pu’d  a  rose, 

Fu’  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree. 

And  my  fause  lover  stole  my  rose. 

But  ah !  he  left  the  thoni  wi’  me.” 

In  another  place,  Shakspcare  answers  the  sigh  breathed 
in  these  last  verses  with — 

”  But  carthlicr  happy  is  the  rose  distill’d 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn. 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness.” 

Tears  on  ladies’ cheeks  have  often  been  compared  to  rain 
on  roses  by  Shakspcare — 

“  ITow  now,  my  love !  why  is  your  check  so  pale  ? 

How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast  ?” 

«  *  »  #  * 

“  Belike  for  want  of  rain  which  I  could  well 
Betoem  them  from  the  tempest  of  luy  eyes.” 

And  to  dew  in — 

“  So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose 
As  thy  eye  beams,  when  their  fi'csh  ej'cs  have  smote 
The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  doam  flows.” 

The  dew  that  sprinkles  roses  is  still  more  beautifully 
likened  to  tears  by  the  Queen  in  Richard  11. — 

“  But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  sec. 

My  fair  rose  wither ;  yet  look  up,  behold 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 

And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true  love  tears.” 

A  very  shower  of  rose-petals  is  scattered  over  Shak¬ 
speare’s  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  III.  The  Wars  of 
the  Roses  inspire  our  king-poet  in  passages  teeming 
with  imaginative  beauty.  In  the  scene  between  the 
nobles  Somerset,  Suffolk,  Warwick,  Richard  Plan- 
mgenet,  and  Vernon  the  lawyer,  nature  so  “  wears  the 


colour  of  the  spirit”  that  almost  every  sentence  smells  of 
roses.  Witness  these : — 

“  Vek.  Tlicn  for  the  tnith  and  plainness  of  the  case 
I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here. 

Giving  my  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 

SoAT.  Ihick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off; 

Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  I’osc  rod, 

And  fall  on  my  side  so  against  your  will.” ' 

«  *  *  «  • 

“  Plan'.  Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argument  ? ' 
iJiOJi.  Here  in  ray  scablmrd ;  meditating  that. 

Shall  die  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 

Plan.  Meantime  your  checks  do  counterfeit  our  roses. 

For  pale  they  are,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on- our  side.” 

Being  once  in  fair  Burgundy,  our  senses  steeped  in  bliss 
by  the  odour  of  the  vine-flower,  which  “  speaking  to 
one  sense  inspired  the  rest,”  we  walked  along,  respirant 
cl  pleins  potcrtions,  when  suddenly  a  field  of  onions  dis¬ 
gusted  us  as  intensely  as  we  had  been  charmed  by  the 
vine.  We  had  the  same  sensation  when  reading  of 
Bottom’s  bottle  nose  being — 

“  Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier.” 

So  inextricably  arc  light  and  shade  mixed  in  this  life  of 
ours.  When  “the  soul  of  the  rose”  is  in  Tennyson’s  blood 
it  blossoms  into  wondrous  beauty.  Of  Maud  he  says — 

“  Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 

Roses  are  her  checks. 

And  a  rose  her  mouth.” 

The  rose  he  finds  in  the  stream  from  her  garden  is  sent 
on  “  a  blushing  mission”  He  calls  her  his 

“  Quocn  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  giris 

and  sings  to  her  that — 

“The  rc<l  rose  cries  ‘She  is  near,  she  is  near;’ 

Aud  the  white  rose  weeps  ‘  She  is  late.’  ” 

The  Bible,  pre-eminent  in  passages  of  poetic  beauty, 
the  ring  of  which  sounds  in  the  ear  like  a  silver  clarion, 
mentions  roses  twice.  Solomon,  in  his  great  love-song, 
calls  his  bride  the  rose  of  Sharon  ;  Isaiah  says  that  in 
the  kingdom  of  peace  “the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.”  Wordsworth  includes  the  rose 
amongst  earth’s  greatest  glories — 

“  The  rainbow  comes  and  goes. 

And  lovely  is  the  rose ; 

The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  arc  Imre ; 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  aud  fair; 

The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth ; 

And  yet  I  know  where’er  I  go 
That  there  hath  passed  aw.ay  a  glory  from  the  earth.” 

Had  we  space  enough  at  our  disposal  our  bouquet  might 
assume  gigantic  proportions  ;  perhaps  it  is  an  advan¬ 
tage.  Those  we  have  are  lovely  and  sweet ;  mere,  by 
spreading  our  admiration  over  a  larger  surface,  might 
thin  and  lessen  it. 
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A -RAILWAY  ADVENTURE 


A  LAWYER’S  oflice  in  summer-time  is  by  no  means 
an  agreeable  place  of  sojourn.  There  is  a  pre¬ 
vailing  sense  of  dryness  and  a  lack  of  verdure.  The 
only  greenness  perceptible  is  in  the  conduct  of  the  clients 
and  in  the  green  “  ferret”  with  which  the  sheets  of 
parchment  are  bound  together.  Pastoral  influences,  too, 
are  altogether  wanting.  There  are  no  “  bleating  flocks,” 
nor  anything  to  suggest  their  existence,  unless  it  be  the 
skins  which  have  been  stripped  from  their  backs  and 
converted  into  the  aforesaid  parchment,  in  which  sheep’s 
clothing  the  ravening  wolves  of  the  profession  are  wont 
to  disguise  their  meaning,  if  not  themselves  ;  the  only 
fountains  are  ink  fountiiins ;  and  there  are  no  trees 
except  those  genealogical  growths  which  flourish  under 
the  culture  of  Garter  and  Clarencieux. 

The  office  of  Messrs.  Catchem  and  Eatem,  of 
Spiders  Inn,  formed  no  exception  to  the  general  truth 
of  this  description.  I  had  been  their  bond-slave  or 
managing  clerk  for  some  time,  and  was  seated  in  my 
prison  one  fine  afternoon  during  the  month  of  June, 
186-,  bewailing  my  hard  lot  in  the  intervals  of  labour 
in  a  somewhat  depressed  frame  of  mind.  I  rather  sus¬ 
pect  that  I  must  have  fitllen  into  a  doze.  I  had  been 
engaged  for  some  time  in  making  out  a  bill  of  costs 
against  some  unfortunate  debtor  whom  we  had  been 
grinding  in  our  legal  mill,  and  I  remember  that  I  had 
been  speculating  upon  the  remarkable  analogy  existing 
between  tlie  bestial  and  human  creations,  and  reflecting 
how  precisely  the  tigers,  wolves,  snakes,  and  wasps  in 
the  former  are  repeated  in  the  lawyers,  bill-discounters, 
doctors,  and  old  maids  of  the  latter  dispensation.  The 
vastness  of  the  subject  was,  I  suppose,  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  had  taken  refuge  from  the  problem  in  sleep, 
when  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  deep  bass  voice  of 
my  venerable  superior,  Mr.  Catchem. 

•“  Mr.  Hopkins,”  said  the  voice,  “  I  find  that  I  shall 
be  unable  to  go  down  to  Uedborough  to  complete  that 
purchase  of  Mr.  Ponsonby’s,  and  therefore  you  will 
have  to  go.  The  appointment  for  completion  is  at  ten 
o’clock  on  Thursday  morning,  so  that  you  must  leave 
town  by  the  5.15  train  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  sleep 
at  Dedborough,  ready  for  the  next  morning.  The 
purchase-money  is  paid  into  the  London  branch  of 
Messrs.  Musgrave’s  bank  at  Dedborough ;  you  will 
therefore  only  have  to  take  a  cheque  with  you  for  the 
amount,  and  get  it  cashed  in  the  morning,  ready  for  the 
settlement.  Game  into  my  room  to-morrow  about  four, 
and  I  will  give  you  instructions.  I  am  going  across  the 
square  to  Squeezem  and  Scrunchem’s.  Back  in  half 
an  hour.” 

Exit  Mr.  Catchem,  and  up  jumps  Mr.  Hopkins  and 
executes  a  war-dance  of  a  jubilant  and  triumphant  de¬ 
scription,  indicative  of  his  delight  at  the  prospect  before 
him.  The  sparrow  outside  my  window  flew  away  in 
great  disorder,  et  idently  astonished  at  the  indecorum  of 
my  behaviour,  and  only  accustomed  to  the  gravity  of 
demeanour  becoming  an  inn  of  court.  Invigorated  by 


this  little  interlude,  I  returned  to  my  bill  of  costs, 
thinking  that,  after  all,  old  Catchem  was  perhaps  not 
quite  so  black  as  I  had  painted  him.  The  point  of  view 
is  everything,  and  seen  through  the  medium  of  my 
country  excursion,  even  he  appeared  to  lose  several 
shades  of  darkness. 

Business  over  for  the  day,  I  walked  home  to  my 
lodgings  in  Lavender-crescent,  Camberwell,  still  in  the 
same  state  of  exhilaration.  “  Jane,”  said  I,  bursting 
into  the  passage,  “  I  am  going  into  the  country  for  a 
few  days  ;  will  you  come  with  me  ?” 

“  Lor,  Mr.  Hopkins,  sir,”  said  Jane,  “  how  can  I  ? 

I  couldn’t  leave  missus  and  the  ’ouse,  even  if  you  was 
kind  enough  to  take  me.  Is  anything  the  matter,  sir  ? 
Oh,  don't,  sir,  please !  You  promised  me  you  wouldn’t.” 
And  Jane  leaves  my  room  with  her  cheeks  considerably 
rouged,  and  a  conviction,  I  think,  that  I  have  been 
taking  something  besides  exercise. 

After  tea  I  packed  a  carpet-bag  ready  for  my  country 
excursion  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  get  over  the  intervening 
time,  I  lighted  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  sat  myself  down 
in  my  easy-chair  to  read  Lady  Sappho  Godiva’s  de¬ 
lightful  Fleshivorvu,  and  to  admire  the  gorgeous  uphol¬ 
stery  which  is  therein  so  minntely  described,  and,  above 
all,  the  succulent  morbidessa  of  the  female  portraits. 

I  certainly  found  her  “  carnations,”  as  painters  call  them, 
deliciously  warm  and  juicy,  and  the  scene-painting  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

In  the  morning  I  arrayed  myself  with  a  degree  of 
care  befitting  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  de¬ 
parted  joyfully  for  town,  having  first  taken  an  affec¬ 
tionate  leave  of  Jane,  whose  faint  “  Don’t !”  sounded, 

I  thonght,  much  more  like  “  Do  !”  The  day  dragged 
through  at  last,  and  punctually  at  four  p.m.  I  knocked 
at  Mr.  Catchem’s  green-baize  door,  and  was  desired  to 
enter. 

“  This  is  the  conveyance,  Mr.  Hopkins,”  said  that 
gentleman,  “  which  you  will  see  properly  executed 
before  you  pay  the  purchase-money  ;  and  take  care  that 
all  the  title-deeds  shown  in  the  abstract  are  handed  over 
to  you  at  the  same  time.  The  money,  as  I  told  you, 
is  at  Messrs.  Musgrave’s  bank  in  Dedborough,  and 
heie  is  a  cheque  for  the  amount,  ^^4,060.  I  cannot  cross 
the  cheque,  because  you  will  have  to  pay  in  cash  ;  so 
mind,  if  you  please,  that  you  are  very  careful  of  the 
cheque.  The  appointment  for  completion  is  at  Mr. 
Upton’s  office,  in  Dedborough,  on  Thursday.  This 
£\q  note  is  for  your  own  expenses,  for  which  you  will 
account  to  me  on  your  return.  Be  very  careful,  if  you 
please,  and  lose  no  time  in  getting  off.  Good  day.” 

I  returned  my  venerable  superior’s  adieu  with  great 
alacrity,  and,  shaking  the  dust  of  the  office  off  my  feet 
and  my  clothes,  I  hailed  a  passing  hansom,  and  was 
soon  gleefully  bowling  off  to  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way.  In  my  private  capacity  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
did  not  ride  much  in  cabs ;  but  on  occasions  like  the 
present  I  felt  that  I  represented  the  firm  of  C.  and  E., 
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and  was  determined  that  their  dignity  and  official  status 
should  suffer  no  abatement  at  my  hands. 

“  Two  bob,  captain,  please,”  said  the  jarvey,  when 
I  got  out.  I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  cabmen  generally 
salute  gentlemen  of  doubtful  exterior  as  “  captain,” 
which  I  suppose  is  intended  as  a  delicate  compliment. 
I  paid  him  at  once  “  like  a  gentleman,”  as  he  was  good 
enough  to  assure  me ;  for,  though  I  knew  it  was  double 
his  fare,  I  never  haggle  about  the  price  when  I  am 
spending  my  employers’  money.  It  is  a  kind  of  spoiling 
the  Egyptians,  in  which,  as  in  all  ret’enge,  there  is,  to 
use  Lord  Bacon’s  phrase,  a  sort  of  wild  justice. 

Acting  upon  the  same  principle,  I  took  a  first-class 
ticket  to  Dedborough,  and  ensconced  myself  in  the  most 
comfortable  carriage  I  could  find.  I  first  paid  a  visit 
to  the  book-stall,  to  provide  myself  with  some  literature 
for  possible  contingencies.  I  made  choice  of  a  magazine 
containing  a  story  called  “  Gustavus  Snooks’s  Will,” 
which  promised  some  interest  to  a  lawyer,  as  I  have 
generally  observed  that  such  histories  contain  some  very 
remarkable  legal  incidents,  confirmatory  of  the  old 
classical  axiom  that  it  is  wiser  in  the  cobbler  to  stick  to 
his  last.  King  Solomon’s  dictum  that  there,  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  is  conclusively  disproved  by  the  his¬ 
tory  in  question ;  for  in  it  I  find  the  executors  of  a  will 
signing  the  will  as  well  as  the  testator,  which  I  affirm 
to  be  an  entire  novelty. 

I  was  lost  in  admiration  at  the  boldness  of  this  inno¬ 
vation,  wi.en  the  door  of  the  carriage  was  opened,  and 
a  lady  entered  in  deep  mourning,  and  seated  herself  in 
an  opposite  division  ;  soon  afterwards  we  got  under 
way,  and  were  joyfully  rattling  out  of  the  smoke  and 
noise  of  the  great  Babylon  into  the  pure  air  of  the 
country.  My  companion,  though  still  apparently  a  mere 
girl,  was  dressed  in  widow’s  weeds,  or  rather  in  that 
most  becoming  modification  of  them  which  is  now 
prevalent,  and  in  which  one  single  beading  of  white 
crape  edging  the  black  bonnet  does  duty  for  the  hideous 
old  widow’s  cap.  So  much  as  I  could  see  of  her,  she 
was  very  pretty.  Her  complexion  was  perfectly  pale, 
and  she  had  large,  deep  grey  eyes,  which  darkened  in 
colour  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  iris,  where  it  merged 
into  the  deep  black  fringe  of  the  eyelash.  Her  mouth 
was  hidden  by  the  broad  band  of  double  crape  which 
edged  her  veil ;  but  her  lovely  brown  hair  was  displayed 
by  her  mite  of  a  bonnet,  and  was  coiled  in  massive 
lustrous  wreaths  behind  her  beautiful  head.  She  made 
no  affectation  of  deep  grief;  but  her  eyes  had  that 
curious  benumbed  appearance  which  you  sometimes  see 
in  an  animal  which  is  stricken  with  some  great  pain. 

Sorrow  always  appears  to  me  so  sacred  a  thing  that 
I  felt  no  inclination  to  make  any  effort  towards  the  usual 
acquaintance  of  fellow-travellers,  and  accordingly  de¬ 
voted  myself  to  my  book.  But  some  trifling  courtesy 
broke  the  ice  between  us,  and  it  seemed  that  my  com¬ 
panion  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  information  about 
her  journey.  Was  I  going  to  Dedborough  ?  and  what 
time  would  the  train  get  there  ?  Could  I  tell  her  of 
any  hotel  at  which  she  could  stay  for  a  short  time  ? 
Would  it  be  very  expensive  ?  She  apologised  for  asking 
these  questions  by  saying  that  she  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  France,  and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  England 


and  its  ways.  Her  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
she  spoke  of  France,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  for 
one  so  young  who  had  suffered  so  much. 

I  gave  her  all  the  information  I  could  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  in  return  she  told  me  some  particulars  of  her 
story.  She  had  lately  come  from  Tours,  where  she 
had  lost  her  husband  after  a  year’s  marriage ;  and, 
being  almost  penniless,  her  friends  had  persuaded  her 
to  seek  for  a  situation  as  governess  in  England,  instead' 
of,  as  she  would  have  preferred,  in  France.  This  place 
she  had  at  length  found,  as  she  hoped,  in  the  family  of 
a  gentleman  living  near  Dedborough  ;  she  was  to  sleep 
at  that  town  for  one  night,  and  to  be  fetched  to  the 
Cedars,  her  new  home,  in  the  morning.  She  feared 
an  English  hotel  would  be  very  costly  after  the  French 
ones  to  which  she  was  accustomed.  Would  there  be  a 
salon  in  which  ladies  could  sit,  or  must  she  take  her 
meal  in  her  bedroom  ?  All  this  she  asked  in  the  most 
natural,  innocent,  childish  manner  imaginable ;  and  1 
could  not  help  thinking  what  a  very  child  she  was,  and 
how  totally  unfit  to  travel  in  England  alone,  with  her 
confiding,  winning  way,  and  pretty  half-foreign  accent. 
I  told  her  In  reply  that  I  intended  to  have  a  sitting-room 
for  my  own  use  (which,  by  the  way,  was  a  t-cry  sudden 
intention  on  my  part),  and  that  if  she  would  brighten  it 
with  her  presence  during  her  evening  meal.  It  would 
give  me  very  sincere  pleasure.  She  didn’t  know.  Might 
she  do  so  ?  Would  it  be  quite  cn  r'eglc  for  a  lady  to  do 

so  1  If  she  really  might -  I  assured  her  that  she 

need  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score ;  and  I  felt  really  glad 
that  it  was  in  my  power  to  act  in  some  sort  as  her  pro¬ 
tector.  Duty  is  delightful  when  it  assumes  the  form  of 
taking  a  lovely  girl-widow  under  one’s  protecting  wing. 

As  I  stepped  on  to  the  platform  at  Dedborough  an 
inspector  on  duty  inquired  if  my  name  were  Hopkins. 
Wondering  what  prompted  the  question,  I  replied  that 
it  was ;  and  having  further  made  me  give  the  address 
of  my  firm  in  London,  he  handed  me  a  telegram  which 
had  passed  my  train  upon  the  wires,  and  which  told  me 
that  the  purchase  would  not  be  completed  till  the  Friday- 
morning,  as  the  deeds  were  not  ready  for  delivery  to 
the  purchaser.  “  By  all  means,”  said  I  to  myself,  “  so 
much  the  better.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  another 
day  in  the  country.  I  will  go  over  and  see  this  old 
place  which  Mr.  Ponsonby  has  bought.”  I  have  a 
special  passion  for  old  houses  in  the  country.  A  good' 
part  of  my  boyhood  was  passed  at  one  such,  in  “  pleasant 
Hertfordshire,”  and  in  memory  of  it  I  love  them  all. 
Meanwhile  I  placed  my  companion  and  her  travelling- 
bag  in  a  cab,  and  drove  with  her  to  the  Blue  Crocodile, 
which  was  the  house  in  Dedborough  that  I  had  beea 
advised  to  stay  at. 

I  found  the  hotel  one  of  the  pleasant,  old-fashioned, 
comfortable  houses — now,  alas,  becoming  scarcer  every 
year — in  which  the  buxom  landlady  receives  one  as  an 
old  friend,  and  caters  for  one’s  comfort  with  kind  solici¬ 
tude.  A  great  contrast  to  the  “  lady-manager”  of  the 
modern  monster  hotel,  who  sits  in  an  inaccessible  office, 
and  is  far  too  grand  to  take  any  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  guests,  whom  she  knows  only  as  “  No.  537>”  o*" 
whatever  the  numeral  in  which  their  identity  is  lost  may 
chance  to  be.  My  companion  would  have  nothing  but 
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tea,  and,  seated  at  the  tea-table,  she  looked  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  childlike  than  ever. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening,  soft  and  balmy, 
and,  sitting  at  an  open  window  before  a  garden  full  of 
roses  and  mignonette,  the  air  that  filled  the  room  was 
laden  with  their  fragrance.  The  sun  went  down  in 
glorious  state — a  crimson  ball  into  a  purple  sea  of  mist. 
A  river  ran  below  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  reflecting 
as  in  a  glass  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  .western  sky, 
while  the  plijsh  of  an  occasional  boat  broke  from  time 
to  time  the  stillness  of  the  night.  There  was  a  piano 
in  our  room,  and  as  I  sat  musing  in  the  gloaming,  my 
companion  seated  herself  before  it,  and  in  absent  mood 
struck  a  few  chords.  Gradually  she  seempd  moved  to 
more  effort,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  plaintive  strains  of 
Mozart’s  “  Pro  Peccatis  ”  rose  upon  the  air.  The 
melancholy  solemnity  of  the  prayer  seemed  to  harmonise 
with  her  state  of  sorrow,  and  she  sang  the  words  with 
heartfelt  pathos.  Like  Rubini,  she  appeared  to  have 
“  tears  in  her  voice,”  which  breathed  the  very  spirit  of 
passionate  sorrow.  I  sat  entranced  in  a  dream  of  bliss. 

•  Each  element  of  beauty  seemed  to  heighten  and  enliance 
the  rest — music  never  sounds  so  sweetly  as  at  such  a 
time — and  as  the  voice  of  the  singer — herself  almost 
unseen — ^trembled  forth  into  a  flood  of  melody,  I  v/ished 
that  I  could  sit  and  listen  to  it  for  ever.  What  a  life,  I 
'thought,  encompassed  by  such  sights  and  sounds  and 
fragrance,  compared  to  the  wretched  drudgery  of  my 
own  ! 

All  too  soon  it  came  to  an  end.  My  fellow-traveller 
soon  closed  the  piano,  and  with  a  simple  “  good  night” 
left  me  to  build  what  castles  I  might  in  her  absence. 
She  had  left  her  handkerchief  on  the  ground.  I  picked 
it  up  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and  as  I  did  so  I  saw  a 
beautifully  embroidered  “Marie”  in  one  corner  of  it, 
which  I  thought  a  charming  name.  I  kept  it  as  long 
as  1  dared,  and  then  rang  for  the  chambermaid  to  take 
it  up  to  her.  I  sat  for  some  time  longer  ;  but  the  glory 
was  departed,  and  I  was  soon  glad  to  follow  her  example, 
and  to  take  what  remembrance  I  could  of  my  pleasure 
into  dreamland  with  me. 

In  the  morning  I  breakfasted  alone,  Madame  De 
Fontanges  (for  that,  I  found,  was  her  name),  sending 
me  her  compliments,  and  sajing  that  she  rpreferred  to 
take  her  coffee  in  her  own  room,  I  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  my  day  ;  but  first  I  placed  my  pocket-book, 
containing  the  important  cheque,  in  my  travelling-bag  ; 
tand  having  carefully  locked  it,  I  locked  the  bag  itself 
into  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  wardrobe  in  my  bedroom, 
..and  placed  the  key  in  my  pocket.  I  had  been  debating 
with  myself  as  to  the  safest  manner  of. keeping  this 
cheque,  which  was  rather  a  cloud  upon  my  happiness, 
and  I  deemed  this  the  safest  manner  of  taking  care  of  it. 
Having  got  this  matter  olF  my  mind,  I  applied  myself 
vigorously  to  the  breakfast  before  me,  revelling  -in  the 
golden  butter  and  creamy  milk  of  the  country,  after  the 
manufactured  articles  of  Lavender-crescent,  where  the 
butter  was  made  of  fat,  and  the  milk  chiefly  supplied 
by  the  cow  with  the  iron  tail.  Nor  did  I  forget  the 
more  substantial  items  of  eggs  and  bacon,  deeming  it 
advisable,  with  Major  Dalgetty,  to  provender  the  garri¬ 
son  against  possible  sieges. 


It  was  a  charming  morning,  and  as  I  started  off  to 
walk  to  “  Foxholes,”  the  place  which  our  client  had 
purchased,  I  couldn’t  help  devoutly  wishing  that  my 
lines  had  fallen  in  such  pleasant  places  as  the  country 
around’  Dedborough.  No  one  enjoys  the  country  like  a 
cockney,  who  is  imprisoned  in  the  smoke  and  stir  of 
London.  Every  flower  and  blade  of  grass  appeals  to 
him  with  a  force  and  vividness  which  the  rustic  never 
feels ;  and  if  he  chance  to  have  passed  the  happy  hours 
of  childhood  amidst  such  scenes,  they  touch  a  chord  in  his 
heart  which  vibrates  with  delight.  I  found  Foxholes 
was  six  or  seven  miles  from  Dedborough,  so  that  I  had 
abundant  time  to  walk  leisurely  onward,  resting  from 
time  to  time  to  drink  more  deeply  of  the  pure  joys 
around  me,  and  wandering  from  the  pathway  into  any 
wood  which  took  my  fancy  on  the  road-side. 

By  mid-day  I  reached  the  entrance  to  the  house.  It 
was  a  white  gate,  under  tall,  overarching  elms,  making 
a  deep  shade  after  the  glare  of  the  sun.  Farther  on  the 
entrance  road  ran  under  some  high  pine  trees,  whose 
deep  black  foliage  made  a  still  darker  shade,  broken 
and  enlivened  by  the  crimson  gleams  of  their  boles. 
Beside  this  wood  spread  a  large  sheet  of  water,  all  over¬ 
grown  with  superb  water-lilies,  whose  leaves  lay  almost 
blistering  in  the  hot  sun,  forming  a  dark  green. flooring, 
from  which  the  bloom  cups  of  ivory  and  gold  sprang 
up  in  rich  luxuriance ;  while  water-spiders  skated  about 
on  the  surface  from  the  beds  of  jointed  reeds  which 
fringed  the  sides  of  the  lakelet,  and  great  dragon-flies, 
of  bronze  and  blue  and  crimson,  hung  suspended  over  it 
on  gauzy  wings,  motionless  for  a  moment,  and  then 
darting  off  with  lightning  speed.  I  was  speculating 
iijxjn  the  capabilities  of  the  place  for  fishing,  when  a 
vain  young  frog,  boastful  of  his  strength,  and  desiring 
to  exhibit  it,  sprang  from  the  bank  some  three  feet  into 
the  water,  and  again  gathering  up  his  legs,  was  plunging 
with, glee  through  the  bright  green  waters,  .when  lo  ! 
the  reeds  by  the  bank  were  suddenly  cleft  asunder,  a 
dark  body  shot  out  from  the  side,  there  was  a  flash  of 
a  great  silver  green  side  under  the  surface,  and  a  “swirl” 
upon  the  top — and  poor  froggy  had  performed  his  last 
acrobatic  feat,  and  his  place  would  know  him  no  more. 

The  grass  around  the  water  was  deep  in  soft  moss, 
into  which  my  feet  sank  at  every  step.  Thousands  of 
grasshoppers — dark  brown,  drab,  and  pale  sea  green — 
were  singing  their  joyful  song,  leaping  high  into  the.  air, 
and  falling  heels  over  head  in  every  direction.  In  the  pine 
trees  was  a  wood-pigeon  uttering  “  its  long  love-ditty,” 
most  melancholy  but  most  beautiful  of  country  sounds, 
proclaiming  its  undying  passion  for  its  wife,  sitting  close 
by  upon  her  eggs,  and  stopping  from  time  to  time  with  a 
frightened  sudden  “hoo,”  when  I  walked  upon  the 
odorous  pine  needles  beneath  its  nest. 

The  house  was  an  old  red  brick  building,  not  of  the 
bright  red  which  tells  of  Dutch  William  and  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  but  of  an  earlier  date,  stained  with  age  and 
lichens,  and  overgrown  with  vines  and  jasmine.  Tlie 
old  entrance  door  looked  strong  enough  to  resist  a  siege, 
studded  all  over  with  thick  square  iron  bosses.  I 
knocked,  and  was  admitted  into  the  great  stone-flagged 
hall, a  huge  square  rooinwith  a  quadrangular  black  oaken 
staircase  rising  from  it.  The  doors  of  entrance  into  the 
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various  rooms  downstairs  were  all  of  dark  mahogany, 
with  the  handles  as  high  up  as  one’s  shoulder,  and  in  the 
■fire-places  were  the  old-fashioned  “dogs”  for  wood 
fires.  A  delightful  place,  I  thought.  How  I  should  like 
to  spend  my  days  there  !  I  left  the  house  with  lingering 
regret,  after  staying  as  long  as  I  decently  could,  and 
wandered  out  lagain  towards  the  great  fruit  garden, 
passing  on  my  way  aeharming  summer  pavilion,  built  of 
the  same  red  brick,  through  whoso  open  door  swallows 
were  wheeling  in  and  out,  to  and  from  their  nests  built 
high  up  the  walls  against  the  ceiling,  twittering  with  joy 
(as  well  they  might),  and  with  their  indigo  blue  backs 
glistening  in  the  bright  sunshine.  From  the  peas  in  the 
fruit  garden  rose  a  flight  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes, 
while  the  harsh  scream  of  a  brilliant  jay  resounded 
through  the  summer  air.  What  a  paradise  I  thought 
it!  1  sat  myself  down  upon  a  rustic  seat  close  to  a 
pond  full  of  great  fat  carp,  and  watched  them  gasping 
at  the  surface  of  the*  water,  and  sucking 'down  any  un¬ 
wary  flies  that  came  wiilrin  their  reach. 

I  was  glad  to  rest  after  my  walk,  and  I  know  of  no 
place  of  rest  so  delightful  as  a  garden — 

“  Some ’flu  v.-’ierts  of  Eden  wo  still  iiihciit;” 
and  I  do  verily  believe,  for  myself,  that  these  paradi- 
siail  flo  s  lionrish  most  freely  in  country  gardens, 
flitting  as  'l  did,  breathing  the  sweet  fresh  country  air, 
soothed  by  <thc  comfortable  sounds  from  a  rookery 
which  stood -behind  the  house,  inhaling  the- fragrance  of 
theinass'as  of  bright  flowers,  and  basking  in  the  blessed 
sun,  my  thoughts  reverted  to  that  happy  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  wl'icn  a  garden  contained  the  whole 
of  the  human  race ;  before  the  flaming  sword  had 
driven  them  forth,  and  the  waving  of  that  magic  brand 
had  drawn  thorns  and  thistles  out  of  the  teeming  soil. 
Having  thoroughly  rested  myself,  I  set  out  leisurely 
upon  my  return  journey,  stopping  to  lunch  at  a  road¬ 
side  inn,  which  I  had  remarked  some  half-mile  back, 
upon  the  way.  I  had  most  thoroughly  enjoyed  my 
excursion  so  far  -,  but  -such  sliort  Irobdays  are  clouded 
rather  painfully  by  a  sense  of  their  evanescence. 

I  got  back  to  Dedborough  late  in  the  afternoon, 
indulging  a  vague  hope  •  that  my  charming  fellow- 
traveller  might  not  have  yet  left ;  but,  alas  I  I  was 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  my  friend  the  waiter 
informed  me  with  cheerful  alacrity  that  Madmne  He 
Fontanges  had  left  in  her  friend’s  carriage  directly  after 
luncli,  leaving  for  me  a  message  of  compliments  and 
grateful  thanks.  Sic  trausit ! 

'hly  first  care  was  to  adjourn  to  my  bedroom,  to  see 
after  the  safety  of  the  all-important  cheque.  All  safe  I 
found  it,  emd  immediately  transferred  the  pocket-book 
containing  it  to  the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat,  as  I  did 
not  intend  to  leave  the  house  again  until  I  went  to  attend 
the  appointment  for  completion  of  the  purchase.  My 
sitting-room,  I  fancied,  looked  very  desolate  -,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  after  dinner  I  was  glad  to 
adjourn  to  the  coil'ce-room  to  -lessen  tlie  feeling  of 
loneliness. 

Next  morning  I  st.trted  off  to  complete  the  business 
which  had  brought  me  down ;  but  first  I  called  at 
Messrs.  Musgrave’s  bank  to  cash  the  cheque,  as  we  could 
not  ask  the  vendor  to  take  our  cheque.  On  presenting 


the  cheque  at  the  counter,  I  fancied  the  cashier  looked 
somewhat  surprised,  but  that  I  attributed  to  the  large¬ 
ness  of  the  amount  for  which  it  was  drawn.  After 
asking  me  one  or  two  questions  about  it,  he  took  the 
cheque  into  the  private  room  of  one  of  the  partners,  and 
in  a  few  moments  he  returned  and  requested  me  to  walk 
into  Mr. Musgrave’s  room, as  he  wished  to  speak  tome 
about  it.  I  found  the  partner  holding  the  cheque  in  his 
hand  and  looking  rather  grave,  and  I  began  to  fear  that 
the  bank  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  that  they  were  unable 
to  meet  the  payment.  The  banker  desired  his  clerk  to 
leave ;  and,  having  carefully  closed  the  door,  he  asked 
me.  some  questions  as  to  the  drawer  of  the  cheque,  where 
I  had  received  it,  and  so  on  ;  which,  of  course,  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  imswering.  Still  he  did  not  seem  satisfied, 
and  continued  to  question  me  in  a  manner  which  was 
fast  making  me  angry,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
quiet,  gentlemanly-looking  man  of  middle  age  entered 
the  room  and  wished  Mr.  Musgrave  “  good  morning.” 

“  This  is  the  young  man,”  said  the  banker  to  him, 
and  proceeded  to  repeat  my  answers  to  the  new-comer. 
By  this  time  I  was  getting  very  uneasy,  and  asked  Mr. 
Musgrave  somewhat  impatiently  what  was  wrong  about 
the  cheque. 

“  Well,  young  man,”  said  the  new-comer  quietly, 

“  the  fact  is,  the  genuine  cheque  was  presented  yester¬ 
day  and  cashed,  and  this  is  a  forgery,  for  which  I  shall 
have  to  detain  you  until  we  have  communicated  with 
the  drawer.” 

I  was  utterly  stunned  at  this  statement,  and  declared 
vehemently  that  it  was  impossible  ;  that  the  chec]ue  had 
never  left  my  possession  since  it  was  handed  over  to 
me ;  and  that  the  whole  story  was  some  villainous 
conspiracy  to  ruin  me,  or  to  avoid  paying  the  money. 
The  banker  seemed  somewhat  nettled  at  this  remark, 
and  was  beginning  an  angry  reply,  when  the  stranger 
stopped  him,  saying  the  less  said  the  better.  He  then 
said  tliat  he  was  the  superintendent  of  police  at  Hed- 
borough,  and  that  I  must  consider  myself  in  custody ; 
but  it  I  would  give  my  word  to  go  quietly  with  him, 
no  fuss  or  scandal  need  be  made  about  it.  I  felt  like  a 
person  in  a  dream.  Could  it  really  be  possible  that  1 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  forgery  ?  My  head  swam 
at  the  thought,  and  I  sank  fainting  on  a  chair  behind  me. 
Mr.  Musgrave,  who  seemed  a  humane,  fatherly  sort  of 
man,  appeared  to  be  greatly  shocked  at  the  whole  affiiir, 
and  persuaded  my  custodian  to  let  me  have  some  wine 
before  we  left,  which  brought  back  my  scattered  senses. 
He  then  told  me  that  the  cheque  had  been  presented 
about  two  o’clock  on  the  previous  day,  and  had  been 
paid  in  notes  all  but  the  odd  sixty  pounds,  which  was 
cashed  in  gold.  'Fhe  person  presenting  it  was  a 
youngish  man,  w'ith  moustache  and  dark  hair,  who  had 
answered  with  perfect  correctness  several  questions 
about  my  employers  which  had  been  put  to  him  to  test 
his  identity. 

“  And  now,  young  man,”  said  the  police  officer,  “  the 
less  you  say  the  better,  because,  you  know,  it  will  only 
be  used  against  you.  I  must  tnjuble  you  to  come  with 
me ;  but  first  I  must  take  you  back  to  your  hotel  to 
search  your  room.” 

By  this  time  I  was  so  entirely  crushed  by  the  whole 
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affair  that  I  seemed  to  have  lost  even  the  power  of 
speech ;  and  had  he  proposed  to  cut  off  my  head  there 
and  then,  I  think  I  should  hardly  have  offered  any 
objection.  I  walked  mechanically  by  his  side  through 
the  streets  of  Dedborough,  but  they  did  not  look  like 
the  same  streets  which  I  had  passed  through,  full  of 
hope  and  confidence,  but  a  short  half-hour  before.  I 
fancied  that  every  one  we  met  looked  askance  at  me, 
and  that  the  guilt  of  the  crime  which  I  had  not  com¬ 
mitted  was  branded  like  Cain’s  upon  my  brow.  Was 
it  really  only  half-an-hour  since  I  had  been  free  ?  It 
seemed  an  age  ago.  We  passed  a  beggar — a  wretched, 
half-starved  object  clad  in  dirty  rags,  with  pallid  face 
and  eyes,  out  of  which  all  hope  had  long  since  died — • 
and  how  devoutly  I  longed  to  change  places  with  him, 
if  I  could  but  have  shaken  off  the  incubus  which  op¬ 
pressed  me !  All  my  old  life  rose  in  review  before  me. 
Where  were  the  troubles  which  I  had  thought  so 
heavy  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  I  had  been  unhappy 
ever  before  ?  The  office  in  Spiders  Inn  seemed  to  me 
now  to  have  been  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  and  Lavender- 
crescent  a  dream  of  bliss.  And  Jane — would  she,  too, 
hear  of  me  as  a  forger  ?  My  mind  pictured  her  reading 
the  account  of  my  committal  in  the  Standard,  which  her 
mistress  indulged  in,  and  which  generally  found  its  way 
into  the  kitchen  after  Mrs.  Johnson  had  done  with  it 
upstairs.  The  very  paragraph  swam  before  my  eyes. 
“The  prisoner  was  a  young  man  of  shabby-genteel 
exterior,  and  appeared  to  feel  his  position  very  acutely. 
In  answer  to  the  worthy  magistrate  he  protested  his 
innocence  of  the  charge  against  him,”  &c.,  &c.,  in  the 
stereotyped  phraseology  which  meets  our  eyes  from  day 
to  day,  and  which  enables  one-half  of  the  world  to 
gloat  over  the  miseries  of  the  other,  and  to  thank  their 
God  that  they  are  “  not  as  this  publican.” 

“  No.  21,  sir ;  yes,  sir,  certainly.  This  way,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Bracelet,”  said  the  obsequious  chambermaid 
of  the  Crocodile  to  the  great  man  who  had  me  in  his 
gripe,  preceding  us  upstairs  to  my  bedroom.  My  bed¬ 
room!  Where  would  be  my  next  bedroom?  I  wondered. 
“  This  is  the  room,  if  you  please,  sir,”  as  she  threw 
open  the  door  of  No.  2 1 . 

“  Thanks,  my  dear ;  that’ll  do — you  needn’t  stay,” 
to  the  girl,  whose  eyes  were  dilating  with  wonder  to 
see  what  was  coming  next. 

“  This  your  bag,  young  man  ?  Unlock  it,  please. 
Ah !  clean  collar,  shaving-tackle,  nightgown,  socks — 
quite  so.  Anything  in  this  pocket  ?  I  thought  so ; 
silent  matches,  wax-candle,  skeleton  keys,  blank  cheques. 
Yes,  yes  -,  now  we  shall  do.  We’ll  take  this  handy  little 
bag  with  us,  please.” 

Was  that  my  bag  !  Was  I  dreaming  ?  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  with  a  vague  hope  that  I  might  be  in  an  accursed 
nightmare ;  but  no  !  my  vision  remained  the  same,  and 
there  stood  Mr.  Superintendent  Bracelet,  prepared  to 
attend  me,  with  my  bag  in  his  hand,  and  a  complacent, 
comfortable  smile  upon  his  face.  By  this  time  my 
faculty  of  surprise  was  utterly  exhausted ;  and  if  he 
had  again  thrust  his  hand  into  my  bag  and  pulled  forth 
a  snake  or  a  dodo,  it  would  have  appeared  to  me  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

I  begged  him  to  grant  me  one  favour,  which  was  to 


telegraph  to  my  employers  in  London  before  making 
any  charge  before  a  magistrate ;  and  this  he  agreed  to 
do.  Meanwhile  he  conducted  me  to  the  police-station 
in  Dedborough,  and  left  me  to  my  own  meditations, 
which  were  sorrowful  enough.  I  flung  myself  down 
on  the  bench  of  my  cell,  hardly  caring  what  should 
come  next.  I  must  have  fallen,  I  suppose,  into  a 
troubled  sleep,  for  it  was  past  three  o’clock  when  I  was 
aroused  by  some  one  entering  the  room,  and  I  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Catchem.  His  arrival 
gave  me  courage  to  tell  my  story  minutely  from  the 
moment  of  my  leaving  I^ndon  ;  and  I  was  greatly 
relieved  to  find  that  he  seemed  to  give  credit  to  it,  and 
that  his  anxiety  was  much  more  to  recover  the  money 
than  to  bring  home  the  crime  to  me. 

He  undertook  to  be  responsible  for  my  appearance, 
if  required  -,  and  employed  Mr.  Bracelet  to  see  if  he 
could  gain  any  trace  of  my  too-fascinating  fellow- 
traveller,  whom  he  made  me  describe  most  minutely. 
We  could  learn  nothing  of  any  such  person  at  Ded¬ 
borough  station  ;  but  on  using  the  wires  we  found 
that  a  lady  answering  to  her  description,  with  a  gentle¬ 
man,  had  taken  tickets  for  Swindon  by  the  3.5  train  of 
the  previous  day,  trom  a  station  on  a  loop-line  ten  miles 
across  the  country  from  Dedborough.  We,  of  course, 
proceeded  by  the  first  train  to  Swindon,  and  there  again 
we  got  scent  of  the  supposed  fugitive  as  having  alighted 
there  and  taken  the  first  train  across  to  Liverpool.  This 
was  hopeful  news  to  me,  and  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
at  the  possibility  of  success.  No  time  was  lost  in  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  trail ;  and  by  ten  o’clock  that  night  we 
saw  the  forests  of  masts  of  the  great  western  port  taper¬ 
ing  skyward  out  of  the  smoke  and  mist. 

We  learned  that  the  American  steamer  Albatross  had 
gone  out  with  the  flood  tide  two  hours  before,  and  drove 
in  hot  haste  to  the  office  of  the  company  ;  but  it  was 
past  business  hours,  and  the  office  w.as  closed.  On 
we  went  still — found  the  lodgings  of  the  cash  clerk, 
and  hunted  him  from  them  to  a  cafe  chantant  in  the 
town,  where  he  was  vigorously  applauding  an  imitation 
of  Mademoiselle  Schneider’s  Bulotte  in  Barhe-Bleu. 
Rather  sulky  at  first  at  the  interruption,  we  found  means 
to  mollify  him,  and  — 

“  Yes,  there  were  a  lady  and  gentleman,  who  had 
secured  berths  only  that  morning — didn’t  seem  par¬ 
ticular  whereabouts  in  the  vessel,  so  that  they  could  go.” 

“  Widow  ?” 

“  No,  the  lady  was  certainly  not  a  widow.  Young, 
pretty,  and  dressed  in  colours — blue,  he  thought.  Gen¬ 
tleman  tall,  dark,  with  moustache.  The  name,  he 
thought,  was  Colonel  and  Mrs.  White,  but  couldn’t  be 
sure  until  he  saw  his  book.” 

“  Did  they  pay  in  notes  ?” 

"  No,  in  gold ;  because  he  remembered  thinking  it 
strange  that  they  should  pay  all  gold.  At  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  the  offices  would  be  open,  but  he  would 
be  there,  say,  by  8.30.” 

This  payment  in  gold  was  what  we  feared,  and  I 
began  to  suspect  that,  after  all,  they  would  slip  through 
our  fingers.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  search  all 
through  the  hotels  of  the  place,  in  the  vague  hope  of 
finding  their  lair  and  getting  some  farther  clue ;  but  it 
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was  already  past  twelve,  and  this  must  be  postponed 
till  morning.  We  accordingly  adjourned  to  the  Royal 
Swtin  for  the  night,  Mr.  Bracelet  kindly  locking  me  into 
my  room — just  for  form’s  sake,  as  he  considerately 
observed.  For  hours  I  could  not  close  my  eyes ;  but 
.at  last  I  fell  into  a  confused  sort  of  slumber,  in  which 
I  saw  that  gentleman  in  widow’s  weeds  singing  the 
Stabat  Mater,  while  the  venerable  Catchem,  in  Bulotte’s 
high  Norman  cap  and  clanking  sabots,  danced  an  out¬ 
rageous  cancan,  kicking  up  before  and  behind,  like  Ole 
Joe,  with  marvellous  agility. 

Early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Bracelet  sought  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  local  bloodhounds,  with  whose  aid  we  com¬ 
menced  a  systematic  visitation  of  all  the  hotels  in  the 
place,  each  one  taking  a  certain  district.  We  met  at 
luncheon  to  report  progress — but,  alas !  there  was 
nothing  to  report.  No  trace  of  our  game  could  be  hit 
upon,  and  I  began  to  fe.ar  that  we  must  have  overrun 
the  scent.  One  coffee-house  of  doubtful  repute  near 
the  quay  still  remained  to  be  explored ;  and  here  we 
found  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  had  slept  on  the  night 
in  question. 

“  Did  they  pay  their  bill  with  a  note  ?” 

“  Not  they — no  such  luck.  The  bill  were  only 
7s.  6d.,  and  the  gent  paid  that  out  of  a  half  sove¬ 
reign.  But  wh.at  might  be  the  matter,  if  not  making  too 
bold  ?” 

The  “  matter”  was  soon  explained,  and  I  fancied 
from  the  woman’s  manner  she  was  keeping  something 
back. 

“  Well,  what  might  it  be  worth  to  you  to  get  hold 
o’  some  trace  on  ’em — say  such  a  thing  as  a  hankerchcr, 
now  ?” 

“  One  pound — two — well,  pounds,  if  it  turned 

out  to  be  a  genuine  article.” 

“  Certingly,  the  lady  had  left  one  under  her  pillow 
— and  a  real  beauty  it  was.” 

A  real  beauty,  indeed  !  It  was  the  very  handkerchief, 
with  the  embroidered  “  Marie”  in  the  corner,  which  I 
had  seen  Madame  De  Fontanges  use  at  Dedborough. 
My  heart  leaped  with  delight  to  see  that  we  had  again 
hit  the  trail.  How  I  blessed  the  woman  for  having 
kept  it  back  as  an  .addendum  to  her  “  little  bill !” 

Mr.  Bracelet  lost  no  time  in  working  the  wires  of  the 
c.able,  and  desiring  his  brethren  in  New  York  to  board 
the  steamer  before  she  touched  land  and  secure  our 
friends,  sending  them  back  by  the  first  return  packet. 
And  the  lightning  soon  flashed  b.ack  their  reply  to 
assure  us  of  their  readiness  to  do  so.  1  went  back  with 
my  chief  to  the  Roy.al  Swan,  worn  out  v/ith  the  excite- 
ment,  and  glad  to  rest  my  weary  limbs  ;  but,  before 
doing  so,  I  humbly  thanked  the  God  of  all  mercy 


for  my  esc.ape  from  the  net  which  had  been  sprea 
for  me. 

In  less  than  four  weeks’  time  the  fugitives  were 
brought  back  from  New  York,  and  safely  deposited  in 
the  prison  at  Dedborough,  and  then  the  whole  affair 
was  explained. 

A  clerk  of  Messrs.  C.  and  E.’s  had  been  leaving  their 
employ  just  about  the  time  of  my  ill-fated  journey,  but, 
as  it  was  in  pursuance  of  the  usual  notice,  it  excited  no 
suspicion.  This  lad  (for  he  was  but  eighteen)  had  seen 
Marie  de  Fontanges,  whose  real  name  was  Mary  Foun¬ 
tain,  at  the  Royal  Pandemonium  Music  Hall  in - 

Street,  where  she  was  engaged  as  a  singer,  and  here 
the  siren  had  sung  away  the  poor  boy’s  heart  and  senses. 
He  fell  madly  in  love  with  her,  and  wanted  to  marry 
her  ;  but  Miss  Fountain  did  not  exactly  see  the  use  of 
that  unless  he  had  something  to  offer.  She  allowed 
him,  however,  to  visit  her  at  her  lodgings  near  Leicester- 
squ.are,  and  here  she  riveted  his  fetters  more  tightly, 
and  gradually  moulded  him  to  her  will.  He  told  her 
everything  about  the  office  affairs  ;  and  she  it  was  who 
put  it  into  his  head  to  forge  a  copy  of  the  cheque,  and 
to  supply  her  with  all  necessary  details  for  carrying  out 
her  little  scheme.  They  were  then  to  h.ave  sailed  for 
the  New  World  together ;  but,  of  course,  she  took  care 
to  give  him  the  slip,  and  went  away  with  a  former  lover 
of  her  own  class,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  his  professional 
engagements,  did  also  a  little  burglary,  and  he  it  was 
who  had  supplied  her  with  the  necessary  tools  for  open¬ 
ing  my  bag,  &c.,  and  with  the  skeleton-keys  which  she 
had  deposited  therein,  in  order  to  cast  suspicion  upon 
me  until  she  had  made  good  her  escape. 

All  but  about  ;^loo  of  the  money  was  recovered  j 
the  three  culprits  were  tried  and  convicted  at  the  next 
assizes  held  at  Dedborough,  the  heaviest  sentence  falling 
upon  Mary  Fountain,  as  she  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
whole  affair.  My  employers  treated  me  with  more 
kindness  than  I  expected,  but  of  course  I  could  not 
expect  to  remain  in  their  service. 

I  went  b.ick  sadly  to  Lavender-crescent  to  pack  up 
my  effects  and  seek  a  cheaper  lodging  ;  and  there  Jane, 
dear  good  Jane,  woman  like,  spread  the  aegis  of  her 
protecting  care  over  me — married  me  almost  in  spite  of 
myself,  spent  all  her  little  hoard  in  keeping  us  afloat  till 
better  days  -,  and  at  length  by  the  rhetoric  of  love  per- 
su.aded  her  uncle,  who  is  a  market-gardener  at  Battersea, 
to  try  me  as  his  bookkeeper  and  salesman,  which  I  have 
now  been  for  nearly  three  years.  The  fresh  air  and 
freedom  of  the  life  suits  me  much  better  than  a  lawyer’s 
office  ;  and  although  my  cousin  Robert,  who  is  a  tallow- 
chandler’s  shopman,  says  I  have  married  beneath  me,  I 
never  regret  the  step  which  I  have  taken 

M. 
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THE  GERMAN  NOVELISTS. 

GUSTAV  FREYTAG 
IN  TWO  PARTS.  -  II. 


PARTICULAR  interest  of  another  character  attached 
at  tlie  time  of  Freytag’s  writing  to  the  province  of 
Silesia.  As  eighty  years  ’before  it  was  the  scene  of 
strife  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  so  at  that  time,  and 
long  before  and  shortly  after,  it  was  the  permanent 
battle-field  of  Germans  and  Poles — the  advanced  post 
of  German  civilisation  in  a  ‘wilderness  of  Slavoni;mism, 
then  less  cultivated  but  more  vigorous,  and  quarrelsome 
than  now.  The  petty  war  with  the  Poles  seems  now 
to  belong  quite  to  the  past,  but  at  no  distant  time  it 
engrossed  the  whole  c«cntlon  of  the. Germans,  sup¬ 
plying  much  matter  to  i  their  native  romaace — hence  the 
historical  merit  of  the  book.  But,  moreover,  the  student 
of  foreign  manners  will  appreciate  much  instructive  and 
interesting  description  in  Debit  ami  Credit  of  the  pecu- 
Ibrities  distinguishing  Silesia.  There  are  two  classes 
especially  characterising  Silesian  life — viz.,  the  landed 
gentry  and  the  Jews.  Both  are  typical  characters  of  the 
province,  and  of  both  Freytag  furnishes  us  with  mas¬ 
terly  descriptions.  The  manner  in  ivhich  he  brings 
them  into  conuct,  and  Anton  in  turn  with  the  two,  like¬ 
wise  deserves  praise  as  a  creditable  achievement  of 
artistic  skill.  Altogether  the  denouement  is  admirable. 
At  first  we  seem  to  Ivave  separate  tales  before  us  uncon¬ 
nected  one  with  the  otlier,  but  as  we  advance  we  find 
no  one  incident  to  be  narrated  that  does  not  constitute 
a  necessary  part  of  the  whole.  Freyrag's  Jews  are 
accused  of  unfair  handling ;  there  is  ‘but  one  among 
them,  Bernhard  Ehrenthal,  who  claims  the  reader’s 
sympathy  and  good  opinion  ;  but  as  chiiracters’they  are 
excellent,  and  if  they  do  not  represent  the  totality  of 
Silesian  Jews,  they  do  at  any  rate  the  majority  of  tho'c 
one  meets  with,  and  who  have  earned  their  class  its 
unenviable  reputation.  'Fhe  Jews  are  ubiquitous  in 
Silesia,  where  (he  trade  seems  to  be  almost  exclusively 
in -their  hands.  Bresku  is  notably  their  stronghold  in 
Germ.'iny — more  Jewish  still  even  than  Frankfort — and 
from  thence  they  overrun  the  province,  monopolising  all 
business.  W'lKther  it  is  a  large  banking  transaction,  a 
government  contract  of  millions,  or  the  sale  of  a  horse 
or  a  coat,  it- seems  invariably-to  carry  money  into  their 
pocket.  Especially  is  the  commerce  with  farmers,  and 
the  more  numerous  landed  gentry  managing  their  own 
estates,  confined  to  Jews,. who  go  about  hawking  all 
commodities,  from  an  estate  downward  to  corn,  cattle, 
and  the  smallest  farm  produce ;  and  as  often  lending 
money  on  bills,  coming  down  in  time  upon  their  thought¬ 
less  victims,  finst  with  claims  for  exorbitant  mortgages, 
and  when  there  is  no  more  to  be  got  out  of  them,  expelling 
them  with  the  severity  of  .Shylock,  a  feature  by  which 
they  have  gained  for  themselves  the  dishonourable 
epithet  of  “  throat-cutters.”  The  process  of  mortgaging 
and  “  thro.at-cutting”  is  exemplified  by  a  money  trans¬ 
action  between  Baron  Rothsattel  and  Hirsch  Ehrenthal ; 
only  the  baron  retains  sufficient  property  to  set  up 


afresh  in  the  wilds  of  Polish  Silesia,  thus  giving  ocatsioa 
to  what  turns  out  the  most  romantic  part  of  the  whole 
story.  Here  the  wild  Finck  distinguishes  himself  by 
his  adventurous  spirit  and  his  practical  lcnowlc*dge 
gathered  in  the  West,  and  the  honest  Karlg.ains  in  esteem 
by  his  brave  and  self-denying  conduct  what  he  lo.es  in 
limbs  while  fighting  rhe  rebels.  Baron  ’Rotb.sattel’s 
daughter  Lenore,  and  Schrbtcr’s  sister  Sabine,  are  am- 
conscious  rivals  for  the  favour  of  Anton  ;  the  latter  lady, 
by  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  carries  the  day  over 
her  more  aristocratic  competitor,  and  confen-ing  upon 
the  triumphant  countertype  of  Francis  Goodchild,  her 
hand,  adds,  not,  indeed,  the  lord  mayonalty  of  Lcn.lon, 
but,  which  is  quite  as  honourable  a  distinction,  in  German 
eyes,  the  solid  advantages  of  partnership  in  the  wealthy 
firm  of  T.  O.  Schrbtcr  and  Co.  So  the-tale  closes,  after 
an  amusing  progress,  with  a  perfectly  •  satisfactory  end. 
It  was  intended,  however,  to  convey  .more  than  mere 
amusement.  Chevalier  Bunsen  sums  up  the  fundmucntal 
idea  of  the  book  in  about  the  following  words  : — It 
proposes  to  set  forth  the  necessity  for  the  future  welfare 
of  European  states — I.  Of  the  fusion  of  the  educatcil 
classes,  and  the  total  abolition  of  bureaucracy  and  all 
social  barriers  between  the  ancient  nobility  and  the 
educated,  especially  the  industrial  and  mercantile  classes. 
2.  The  just  bearing  of  this  united  body  to  the  working 
population.  3.  The  recognition  of  the  mighty  fact,  that 
.to  the  educated  middle  classes  belongs  the  present,  and 
much  more  the  future,  if  they  advance  to  a  perfect  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  in  an  unflinching  spirit  of  moral 
confidence.  The  author  s  humour  is,  in  De'/it  and  Credit, 
poured  out  chiefly  on  his  Israelite  actors,  among  wliom 
we  name  as  excellently-delineated  characters  Anton’s 
townsman  and  schoofellow,  Veitel  Itzig,  a  consummate 
villain,  and  Hirsch  Ehrenthal,  the  stepping-stone  to  .the 
former’s  wealth  andfinal  victim  of  his  roguery,  the  knavish 
lawyer  Hippus,  Ixrcbcl  Pincus,  and  the  humblest  of  the 
mean  assemblage,  Schmeie  Tinkeles,  whom  it  required  a 
touch  of  Freytag’s  humour  to  make  rolishable. 

The  Lost  Manuscript,  though  ranking  among  the  best 
German  novels  of  the  day,  and  psychologically  superior, 
does  not,  in  other  respects,  come  up  to  the  story  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken.  It  is  much  read,  but  not  by  nearly 
so  largo  a  class  as  Debit  and  Credit ;  and  the  entlnisiasm 
kindled  in  Germany  by  the  latter  is  not  touched  by  the 
less  vivid  description  of  the  rival  novel.  In  the  first 
place,  the  plot  is  such  as  it  requires  more  than  ordinary 
ability  to  discover.  Narrow  in  one  respect,  in  another 
it  spreads  over  so  wide  a  canvas,  that  the  possible  con¬ 
nection  between  the  various  parts  appears  beyond  human 
calculation.  If  the  wide  expanse  is  in  itself  a  fiiult, 
Freytag  has  aggravated  it  by  filling  in  the  details  far  too 
minutely.  Not  only  is  the  proper  distinction  between 
essential  and  subordinate  incidents  thus  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  sacrificed,  but  the  writer’s  diffusencss  grows  to 
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such  a  height  as  seriously  to  weary  the  reader’s  attention. 
The  story  lias  for  its  hero  a  professor,  and  though  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  above  all  German  professors,  are  notoriously 
long-winded,  our  author’s  account  of  him  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  been  accepted  as  equally  truthful  if  he  had  not 
copied  his  model  quite  so  closely.  The  plot  turns  on  a 
truly  whimsical  idea.  The  hero.  Professor  Werner,  who 
is  a  great  master  of  the  dead  languages,  finds  an  old 
book  in  which  there  is  a  list  of  the  treasures  belonging 
to  the  monastery  of  Rossau.  One  of  these  treasures 
is  “  an  old  strange  book  of  the  exit  of  the  silent  one 
the  book  is  Latin,  almost  illegible ;  it  begins  with  the 
words  'Aacrimas  et  sig/in,”  and  ends  with  the  words 
/jere  concludes  the  history — actorum — thirtieth  booh  !"  The 
professor  remembers  that  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  the 
words  lacrimas  et  signa  occur,  and  has  little  difficulty  in 
rendering  “  of  the  exit  of  the  silent  one’’  into  Taciti  ab  ex- 
cessu,  the  first  words  of  the  old  title  of  the  Annals.  This 
leads  him  to  infer  that  the  monastery  of  Rossau  must 
have  possessed  a  complete  manuscript  of  Tacitus ;  and 
it  is  on  the  search  for  this  lost  manuscript  that  Frey  tag 
has  based  his  story.  A  short  note  in  the  manuscript 
intimating  that  at  the  approach  of  the  “  ferocious” 
Swedes  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the  writer, 
a  monk  of  Rossau,  had  concealed  the  valuable  books 
belonging  to  the  monastery  in  the  castle  of  Bielstein, 
holds  out  a  hope  of  their  being  still  in  existence,  and 
consequently  raises  in  the  enthusiastic  philologian  the 
ambitious  project  of  engaging  in  search  of  the  coveted 
parchment.  Bielstein  is  near  to  Rossau,  and  Rossau 
near  to  Werner’s  university,  so  the  enterprise  offers  no 
great  difficulties. 

The  expedition  leads  to  a  variety  of  incidents,  some 
of  which  are  highly  amusing  and  valuable  by  the 
excellent  descriptions  of  German  manners  in  various 
classes  of  society  for  which  they  supply  the  occasion. 
Accompanied  by  his  young  friend  Dr.  Fritz  Hahn, 
Werner  sets  out  on  his  journey,  and  the  castle  being 
obligingly  opened  to  him  by  its  present  owner,  com¬ 
mences  his  laborious  work.  The  episode  at  Bielstein 
affords  the  author  a  favourable  opportunity  for  giving  a 
pretty  accurate  and  not  uninteresting  description  of 
German  country  life,  and  at  the  same  time  for  making 
a  psychologically  instructive  comparison  between  the 
characters,  thought,  and  habits  of  the  representatives  of 
two  totally  dissimilar  classes — the  learned  savant  and 
the  educated  farmer.  This  comparison  is  carried  out 
with  much  truth  and  ability,  and  evidently  with  great 
predilection.  Werner’s  search  for  the  book  proves  un¬ 
successful  ;  but  to  indemnify  him  for  this  disappoint¬ 
ment  the  author  bestows  on  him  the  far  greater  blessing 
of  a  charming  young  wife,  who  becomes  the  heroine  of 
the  book.  The  tale  of  courtship  is  amusingly  told,  and 
Mrs.  Werner  opens  her  career  by  making  a  most 
favourable  impression  on  the  reader,  which  she  sust.ains 
throughout  the  book.  Dr.  Fritz  is  not  so  speedily  suc- 
.  cessful  in  his  amour  as  his  more  exalted  friend,  but  is 
rewarded  in  the  end,  after  a  courtship  beset  with  the 
most  formidable  difficulties.  His  wooing  introduces  us 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  old-fashioned  German 
burgher’s  life,  and  at  the  same  time  discovers  to  us  in 
this  humble  sphere  a  family  feud  as  fierce  and  bitter  as 


ever  raged  between  the  Montagues  and  Capulets.  The 
antagonists  are  Ilerr  Ilahn  and  Herr  Hummel,  the 
respective  fathers  of  the  two  lovers — next-door  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  rivals  in  trade,  and  consequently  implacable 
enemies  in  all  other  matters.  One  of  them  manu¬ 
factures  straw  hats  and  the  other  felt ;  we  hear  a  good 
deal  of  their  jealousy  and  spite,  until  at  last  love  effects 
the  seemingly  impossible,  and  by  uniting  the  younger 
generation  in  marriage  ends  the  quarrel  of  the  older 
one.  Blessed  with  a  wife,  the  professor  for  a  time 
abandons  his  hopeless  search  for  the  manuscript,  and 
returns  to  his  regular  and  active  duties  of  a  teacher.  In 
this  calling  he  is  soon  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  power  of  Alma  Mater  to  confer — 
viz.,  the  post  of  Rector  Magnificus.  Mrs.  Werner  has 
some  difficulties  at  first  to  encounter  in  her  intercourse 
with  the  learned  ladies  with  whom  she  is  thrown 
together,  laj.lies  in  whose  minds  and  manners  the  learned 
whims  of  their  spouses  arc  reflected  in  a  variety  (jf 
oddities  ;  but  thanks  to  her  admirable  temper  these 
primary  obstacles  are  overcome,  unpleasant  misunder¬ 
standings  are  smoothed  away,  and  the  country  lady 
makes  good  her  position  in  the  professorial  circle,  add  aig 
by  her  amiable  conduct  to  the  new  dignity  to  which 
her  husband  has  risen. 

This  section  of  the  book  opens  to  us  a  new  view  in 
the  long  panorama  of  sketches  of  German  life  whic!' 
Freytag  unfolds  before  us.  Hitherto  we  have  had 
occasion  to  watch  the  learned  man  in  his  retirement  and 
private  pursuits ;  we  have  seen  something  of  the  cir, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  farmer  and  his  surroundings. 
We  are  now  introduced  to  the  two  characteristic  and 
very  dissimilar  sides  of  German  university  life — the 
line  of  life  in  which  is  combined  all  that  is  most  prosaic 
and  most  romantic  in  German  ideas.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  the  grave  professors,  pregnant  with  learning 
and  at  the  same  time  with  eccentricities,  their  various 
monomanias  being  amusingly  exposed  in  the  disputations 
Struvelius  and  the  absent  Raschke.  As  an  appendix 
to  this  learned  circle  we  have  blagister  Knips,  tlie 
literary  hack,  who  amuses  himself  by  misleading  his 
superiors  into  various  perplexities  by  the  skill  he  pos¬ 
sesses  in  forging  manuscripts.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  the  gay  and  lighthe.rrtcd  burschikose  students,  wiih 
their  coloured  caps  and  ribbons,  their  high  bouts, 
commcrscs,  quarrels,  and  duels.  A  furious  contest  is 
occasioned  by  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  Professor 
Struvelius  in  taking  some  Latin  writing  he  finds  on  a 
paper  spill  for  an  ancient  palimpsest,  thus  breaking  up 
the  whole  community  of  teachers  and  learners  for  a 
time  into  two  fiercely  hostile  camps. 

Werner’s  fiime  induces  the  prince  of  the  state  in 
which  the  university  is  situate  to  intrust  his  son  and 
heir  to  his  keeping,  and  thus  we  obtain  a  first  glimpse 
of  the  higher  regions  in  which  the  further  part  of  the 
novel  plays.  The  young  prince  makes  marvellous  pro¬ 
gress  under  the  guidance  of  I\Irs.  Werner,  or  Use,  as 
we  ought  to  call  her,  and  soon  becomes  her  fervid 
admirer.  In  this  sentiment  he  subsequently  finds  a 
dangerous  rival  in  the  person  of  his  father,  a  prince 
suffering  under  the  same  malady  as  the  Coesars,  and 
seeking  relief  from  the  gloomy  reilcctions  occasioned  by 
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his  position  in  amorous  adventures.  To  provide  him¬ 
self  with  an  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  h<s 
passion,  the  prince  summons  Werner  to  court  on  a 
pretext  of  examining  and  rearranging  his  library. 
Keeping  the  husband  thus  occupied  with  his  books,  he 
seeks  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  wife.  His  advances 
meet  with  no  response ;  on  the  contrary.  Use  discovers 
uneasiness  at  his  approaches,  and  openly  confesses  her 
wish  to  return  to  her  own  home.  Apprehensive  lest 
her  dislike  of  court  life  should  induce  her  husband  to 
throw  up  his  present  employment,  the  prince  enlists  the 
services  of  Knips  to  forge  a  manuscript,  and  thus  by 
duping  Werner  to  give  him  a  fresh  inducement  to  stay. 
The  bait  takes,  but  an  attempt  upon  Use’s  honour  drives 
her  from  the  castle  in  time  to  save  her  from  his  machi¬ 
nations  ;  an  attempt  upon  Werner’s  life  serves  further 
to  expose  the  prince’s  malice.  Flying  from  the  court, 
husband  and  wife  meet  again,  after  happily-overcome 
dangers,  in  their  favourite  grotto  at  Bielstein.  The 
prince  seeking  to  be  beforehand  with  the  professor,  and 
to  reach  Rossau  before  him,  is  overtaken  by  his  well- 
merited  fate :  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  his  foot 
slips,  and  he  perishes  in  the  waves. 

As  a  conclusion  we  have  the  manuscript  again,  the 
professor’s  desire  for  which  is  revived  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Hummel’s  dog  enveloped  in  the  rags  of  a 
medieval  vestment,  carried  by  the  canine  explorer  from 
the  subterranean  vaults  where  Werner  and  Fritz  had  so 
long  sought  in  vain.  Availing  themselves  of  the  animal’s 
sagacity,  the  friends  once  more  resume  their  long-inter¬ 
rupted  search,  and  happily  succeed  in  finding  the  empty 
cover  of  the  long-sought  parchment.  The  chief  merits 
of  the  book  consist  in  admirable  description  and  psy¬ 
chological  portraiture.  Regarded  in  this  light  the 
character  of  the  Tiberian  prince  is  extremely  powerful. 
The  way  in  which  the  professor  discusses  the  Caesarian 
malady  to  the  face  of  the  prince  and  of  the  chamberlain, 
who  knows  of  the  secret,  is  also  admirably  told.  The 
hero’s  character  suffers  from  various  inconsistencies, 
which  the  author  might  well  have  avoided.  The  de¬ 
nouement  is  faulty  in  many  respects.  Of  all  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  literature  The  Lost  Manuscript  has  most 
frequently  been  compared  with  Auerbach’s  favourite. 
On  the  Heights,  which  has  much  in  common  with  it. 
In  both  tales  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  minor  court.  In  the 
one  a  professor  and  his  wife  are  brought  to  the  palace, 
in  the  other  a  wet-nurse  for  a  royal  infant  is  taken  from 
a  village.  The  roy.al  amour  becomes  the  leading  inci¬ 
dent  in  both.  The  discourse  on  the  Caesarian  malady 
in  the  one  answers  to  the  reading  of  Emilia  Galottl 
in  the  other.  Nay,  we  have  the  gipsies  brought,  as  a 
variety,  into  both.  The  different  character  of  the 
writers  has,  however,  given  a  different  tendency  to 
their  tales.  We  have  an  excellent  translation  of  The 
Lest  Manuscript  in  our  language,  by  Mrs.  Malcolm,  the 
only  criticism  to  which  it  is  open  being  that  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  not  made  sufficient  use  of  the  scissors. 

We  have  made  Debit  and  Credit  and  The  Lost  Manu¬ 
script  the  principal  subjects  of  our  remarks  on  Frey  tag, 
because  they  are  his  best  known  works  here  as  well  as 
in  Germany,  and  we  felt  that  we  might  well  confine 
the  bulk  of  our  observations  to  them.  In  referring 


briefly  to  the  other  writings,  there  is  one  book  more  to 
which,  in  preference  to  the  rest,  we  wish  to  call  our  readers’ 
attention — viz..  Pictures  of  German  Life,  a  book  of  his¬ 
torical  description,  delineating  the  progress  in  German 
manners  from  the  sixteenth  century  up  to  about  the 
present  time.  We  have  already  remarked  that  this  kind 
of  description  constitutes  in  a  manner  Freytag’s  forte. 
His  great  talents  are  quick  observation  and  able  repro¬ 
duction,  which,  added  to  the  treasure  of  learning  accumu-  • 
lated  during  his  long  years  of  studies,  fit  him  admirably 
for  the  task  undertaken  in  his  book.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  historical  interest  attaching  to  the  work,  which 
ought  to  gain  it  numerous  readers,  especially  as  we  have 
an  excellent  translation,  likewise  by  Mrs.  Malcolm,  handy 
for  our  perusal.  Freytag  begins  by  describing  the  life 
of  a  German  proprietor  at  the  various  periods  of  300, 
200,  and  100  years  ago.  He  brings  before  us  next 
scenes  from  the  Hussite  war  in  1 42 5,  the  first  throes  of 
the  Reformation,  casting  an  interesting  side-glance  on 
his  native  province  of  Silesia.  Proceeding  onward,  we 
are  introduced  to  that  typical  feature  of  medieval  Ger¬ 
many,  the  travelling  student.  The  gradual  progress  and 
development  of  the  Lutheran  reformation  is  next  por¬ 
trayed,  occupying  the  bulk  of  the  first  volume.  While 
Germany  is  undergoing  a  second  reformation,  which 
promised  at  one  time  to  rival  the  first  in  significance,  this 
history  of  the  antecedent  struggle  may  be  peculiarly 
appropriate.  The  writer  next  points  out  impartially  the 
weakness  and  defects  of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  more  elevated  tone  imparted  by  the 
contest  to  Catholicism,  and  thus  by  degrees  brings  us  ta 
the  turning  epoch  in  German  history,  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War.  The  after-consequences  of  that  long  struggle  are 
enumerated,  and  the  various  classes  of  the  population 
are  successively  displayed  in  their  social  habits  and  their 
gradual  development  in  a  very  instructive  manner.  Some 
light  is  also  thrown  on  the  position  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Germany,  and  of  the  Jews,  for  whose  character  the 
author  has  evinced  so  great  partiality  in  Debit  and  Credit. 
The  book  winds  up  with  a  short  glance  at  the  present 
time — viz.,  from  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  up  to 
the  present  day. 

Among  the  writings  of  minor  merit  we  have  still  to 
mention  a  tragedy.  The  Fabll,  which,  though  discover¬ 
ing  the  author’s  proficiency  in  ancient  history,  has  not 
gained  nearly  so  great  a  hold  upon  public  opinion  as  his 
other  dramatic  works,  for  instance.  The  Journalists  or 
Valentine.  Besides  this  Freytag  has  written  a  highly- 
instructive  volume  on  the  Technical  Rules  of  the  Drama, 
proving  himself  an  excellent  theorist  on  the  subject.  His 
rules  are  laid  down  in  a  simple,  lucid  style,  and  well 
illustrated  by  examples.  The  value  of  the  book  is, 
however,  by  its  nature,  limited  chiefly  to  the  literary 
student.  A  far  greater  mark  than  by  any  of  these 
second-rate  books  has  Freytag  left  on  the  current  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day  as  a  magazine  writer  and  editor  of  the 
Grenzboten.  Here  he  might  well  bring  his  political 
opinions  into  play  to  promote  the  progress  of  his  favou¬ 
rite  object,  the  social  emancipation  of  the  middle  classes. 

As  a  journalist  Freytag  is  a  thoroughly  patriotic  writer, 
and  his  latest  effusions  are  full  of  the  national  spirit 
triumphing  at  the  victories  the  country  has  achieved. 
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WOMAN’S  RIGHTS. 

DY  A  WOMAN. 


IN  all  questions  relating  to  women  we  have  to  consider 
how  they  affect  married  and  unmarried  women.  It 
is  so  easy  to  say  that  women  have  quite  enough  to  do 
to  look  after  their  households  and  to  fulfil  properly 
the  duties  of  maternity ;  but  how  about  the  women  who 
have  no  households,  and  those  who  can  never  hope  to 
feel  woman’s  greatest  blessing — “  a  babe  at  the  blossom 
of  her  breast  ?”  There  are  more  than  two  millions  of 
such  women  in  England.  Are  we,  when  they  ask 
bread,  to  give  them  a  stone  ?  Are  we  to  mock  them 
by  saying,  “  Your  sphere  is  your  home  and  your  nur¬ 
sery?”  Our  social  system  imposes  on  them  a  vow 
of  chastity  and  poverty,  bad  enough  to  be  borne  with¬ 
out  adding  idleness  or  wretchedly  ill-paid  work  to  the 
list. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  large  family  of  girls  in 
one  of  our  middle-class  houses.  Although  the  father 
and  mother  may  be  in  comfortable  circumstances,'they 
can  very  rarely  afford  to  keep  them  all  at  home.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Marry  them,  say  you  ?  A 
case  in  point.  A  gentleman  we  know  has  six  daughters, 
by  name  Emily,  Kate,  Louisa,  Florence,  Lucy,  and 
Ellen  j  he  has  sons  also.  He  has  £^oo  a  year,  with 
which,  by  dint  of  strict  economy,  he  keeps  them  till 
they  are  of  marrying  age  ;  the  girls  are  good-looking, 
with  an  ordinary  share  of  intelligence.  Such  conditions 
almost  always  ensure  husbands,  for  the  ordinary  sneer 
at  old  maids,  generally  based  on  the  assumption  that 
they  have  never  had  the  chance  of  marrying,  is  uncalled 
for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  It  is  much  easier  to  get 
married  than  most  people  think,  and,  remember,  we  are 
not  now  going  into  the  question  of  choice  in  the  woman. 
Out  of  ;^4oo  a  year  our  friend  has  just  managed  to 
have  his  girls  taught  the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
their  natural  abilities  supply  the  rest,  and  though  not 
bright  and  shining  lights,  they  come  up  to  the  ordinary 
average.  Their  one  aim  in  life  is  a  husband,  and  they 
all  get  their  aim.  Emily  is  married  to  a  curate  with  an 
income  of  190  a  year  ;  she  is  not  extravagant,  but  the 
children  come  fast,  and  year  by  year  we  see  her  face 
losing  all  its  freshness,  and  acquiring,  instead,  a  worn, 
irritable  look.  She  is  choked  with  the  cares  of  this 
world.  What  is  her  life  worth  ?  for  remember  she  has 
no  resources  whereby  she  can  either  help  her  husband 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  or  gain  that  inward  consolation 
definite  training  always  brings. 

Kate  has  been  more  fortunate  as  to  position.  A  rich 
man  fell  in  love  with  her  for  her  pretty  face  ;  she  has  a 
carriage  and  nothing  to  do.  The  last  time  we  met  her 
and  her  husband,  ennui  was  so  plainly  written  in  their 
faces  that  we  asked  ourselves  how  they  would  live  out 
♦he  rest  of  their  lives. 

But  you  say  these  are  extreme  cases.  Unfortunately 
they  are  true  ones.  Louisa  married  a  fool ;  hers  is  a 
case  of  “  where  ignorance  is  bliss  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.” 
She  is  not  wise.  We  need  no  other  comment. 


The  other  three  offer  no  particular  exception  to  the 
majority  of  such  marriages.  Theirs  is  a  constant  struggle 
to  make  both  ends  meet ;  they  manage  to  keep  out  of 
debt.  They  are  as  good  wives  and  mothers  as  their 
limited  means  and  limited  education  let  them  be.  ’Tis 
dreary  work  at  best.  If  our  readers  will  take  the 
trouble  to  think  over  their  own  experience  they  wiU 
acknowledge  that  we  “  extenuate  nothing,  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice.” 

So  much  for  the  girls  who  are  brought  up  to  be 
married.  We  suppose  it  will  be  said  that  these  si:: 
girls,  having  gained  their  end,  have  no  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  society.  We  think  they  have  all  the 
more  that  they  have  done  it ;  they  ought  to  say  to  society 
— “  See  what  you  have  made  us  !  You  have  given  us 
no  other  means  of  living.  We  could  not  work,  to  beg 
we  were  ashamed.” 

We  know,  again,  two  girls,  sisters,  in  some  respects 
the  very  antitheses  of  those  whose  career  we  have 
sketched.  Their  father  has  about  the  same  income, 
and  gave  them  about  the  same  education.  Fortunately, 
or  unfortunately,  as  our  readers  may  determine,  they 
had  above  the  average  share  of  intelligence,  and  took 
up  their  own  education  from  the  point  they  had  reached 
at  school,  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  have  both  acquired 
above  the  average.  The  elder  speaks  and  writes  in 
three  languages,  and  is  a  clever  musician ;  the  other  is  a 
good  amateur  painter,  sings  well,  and  speaks  French 
well.  They  teach  these  accomplishments,  and  get, 
perhaps,  being  above  the  ordinary  class  of  teachers, 
j^ioo  a  year  each.  They  arc  not  married,  because 
they  would  not  be  married  without  loving  their  husbands. 
By  love  we  do  not  mean  the  sentimental  fancy  which 
the  other  six  had  undoubtedly,  but  that  feeling,  half 
passion  and  half  worship,  which  clever  women,  and 
clever  women  only,  know. 

These  two  girls  have  more  to  take  society  to  task 
upon  than  even  the  others.  Given  their  intellect,  their 
occupation  is  an  ill-paid  drudgery.  How  it  comes  to 
be  so  would  take  an  essay  in  itself  to  fully  point  out ; 
we  can  but  consider  some  of  the  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  instead  of  being  educated,  as  young 
men  are,  to  a  definite  trade  or  occupation,  they  have 
had  to  make  their  occupation,  and  to  educate  themselves 
for  it.  The  consequence  is,  they  have  wasted  precious 
time  to  small  result.  Their  intellect,  instead  of  being 
concentrated  on  a  single  point,  has  been  wasted  in  a  too 
great  variety  of  subjects  before  they  had  the  sure  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  all  accomplishments  ought  to  be  based. 
But  this  question  of  education  we  must  leave  to  a  future 
article. 

The  cases  of  both  families  are  bad ;  the  causes  which, 
in  the  one  case,  made  six  girls  rush  into  matrimony, 
and,  in  the  other,  made  drudges  of  clever  girls,  are 
both  social  evils.  We  must  not  be  misunderstood 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  teaching  is  in  itself  a 
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.drudgery;  it  would  be  a  delightful  and  honourable 
employment  could  women  devote  themselves  to  one 
branch,  and  profess  it  in  the  sense  that  men  do.  Take 
music  for  instance — how  many  teachers  of  music  there 
are!  The  list  is  sickening,  yet  where  shall  we  find  a 
musician  ?  But,  alas !  except  in  the  case  of  some  emi¬ 
nent  London  masters,  men  are  almost  as  bad  in  this 


respect  as  women.  Why  is  it  that  all  professions  and 
so  many  occupations  are  closed  to  women  ?  Is  it  for 
any  innate  unfitness  ?  A  surer  way  of  explaining  the 
matter  would  be  that  the  men  being  the  stronger  have 
had  the  conduct  of  life  in  their  own  hands,  and  have, 
by  the  natural,  not  the  civilised,  order  of  things,  sent 
the  weaker  to  the  wall. 


PARISIAN  CHIT-CHAT. 


T)ARIS  is  animated,  Paris  is  excited,  Paris  is  dissatis- 
J  fied.  Animated  with  the  ardent  desire  to  raise  enough 
money  to  pay  the  Prussian  debt,  and  drive  those  hordes 
from  French  soil.  Excited  because  all  the  passions  would 
seem  to  have  given  each  other  rendezvous  in  her  midst ; 
and  dissatisfied  because  our  deputies,  deserting  the  post 
of  honour  with  persistent  poltroonery,  declare  they  will 
not  return  among  us,  but  will  remain  at  Versailles.  But 
the  vast  human  hive  is  busy  nevertheless,  for,  in  spite  of 
our  runaway  legislators  and  the  endeavours  of  our  ene¬ 
mies,  the  good  city  is  anything  but  deserted,  and  strangers 
flock  in  upon  us  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

And  yet,  if  report  speak  true,  Prussia-  is  straining 
every  nerve  to  give  to  Berlin  the  vogue  of  Paris,  but 
such  attempts  are  as  ridiculous  as  they  are  fruitless,  for 
Paris  still  remains,  in  spite  of  her  recent  misfortunes,  what 
she  has  ever  been  and  ever  must  be — the  central  point 
towards  which  converge  all  that  is  most  prized  in  art 
and  science,  elegance  and  pleasure. 

For  the  rich  man  Paris  is  pleasure,  for  the  ambitious 
she  is  fame,  for  the  speculator  she  is  fortune,  and  for 
women  she  is  the  paradise  of  elegance  and  fashion.  And 
besides,  what  inducements  could  any  one  have  to  go  to 
Berlin,  save  and  except  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  if  not 
our  eyes,  with  a  view  of  the  Empress  Augusta,  who  is 
no  longer  young,  and  never  was  handsome  ;  to  eat  sour- 
krout,  which  is  not  to  the  taste  of  everybody ;  and  to 
abuse  France,  which  is  not  to  the  taste  of  anybody — of 
our  friends,  at  least  ?  , 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  I  have  already  said,  our  capital 
is  neither  deserted  nor  frtAe.  The  lady  patronesses 
of  the  national  subscription  are  indefatigable  in  their 
patriotic  efforts,  and  ask  everybody  for  money,  and  every¬ 
body  generously  responds  to  their  appeal.  As  for  the 
sAo/is  they  are  gradually  opening  their  doors  a  little  wider 
every  day,  only  dancing  is  not  considered  the  thing  as  a 
general  rule,  but  waltzing  is  !  “  Who  coui.;  think  of 

dancing  while  our  country  is  still  in  mourning  ?”  one 
hears  on  all  sides,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  waltz¬ 
ing  is  a  species  of  dervish  exercise  expressive  of  the 
deepest  sadness,  and  as  such  rather  encouraged  than 
otherwise.  A  lady  sits  down  to  the  piano,  plays  a  bril¬ 
liant  waltz,  which  having  executed,  she  is  requested  to 
play  once  more  for  the  better  appreciation  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  company,  and  finally  all  the  young  people 
present  seem  to  be  suddenly  and  spontaneously  inspired 
with  the  idea  that  the  best  way  of  rendering  homage  to 
the  musician  and  the  music  is  to  keep  time  to  the  latter 
v.'ith  their  feet,  and  in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  papa  and 


the  mild  remonstrances  of  mamma,  the  evening  passes 
in  the  enjoyment-of  the  quasi-forbidden  pleasure.  And 
so  it  is :  youth  has  its  own  peculiar  resources,  which  de¬ 
sert  it  one  by  one  as  the  years  advance,  but  not  before 
having  rendered  good  and  useful  service,  as  they  were 
ordained  to  do. 

Strictly  private  parties  are  still  the  order  of  the  day 
in  Paris.  No  invitations  are  sent  out,  to  the  end  of  en¬ 
abling  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  say,  with  more  or 
less  truth;  “  Wc  had  only  a  few  friends,”  though  not 
unfrequently  the  “  few  friends  ”  are,  it  may  be,  just  one 
or  two  less  than  a  hundred.  Les  jeiix  innocents  and 
charades  are  the  favourite  amusements  at  these  gather¬ 
ings.  On  such  occasions  the  hostess,  if  rich,  has  a 
whole  arsenal  of  costumes  at  the  disposal  of  her  guests  ; 
others,  less  favoured  by  fortune,  willingly  give  up  the 
key  of  their  wardrobe  for  the  time  being,  and  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  evening  only  acquire  a  greater  zest  from  the 
fact  that  every  game  played  is  very  highly  taxed,  tlie 
proceeds,  of  course,  going  to  the  national  subscription. 

The  last  piece  of  M.  Sardou  has  decidedly  fallen 
short  of  the  end  aimed  at,  not  by  its  author,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  but  by  the  turbulent,  unquiet  spirits  still  among 
us.  It  was  hoped  this  piece  would  be  a  brand  of  dis¬ 
cord,  remembering  how  in  other  days  the  youth  of 
France  se  passionnait  for  these  representations  of  political 
pieces,  but  times  and  circumstances  have  changed,  and 
with  them  the  tendency  of  Frenchmen  to  be  moved  to 
passion  by  such  small  subjects,  and  the  author  of 
Rabagas  has  only  succeeded  in  damaging  himself  very 
much  in  public  opinion,  for  men  of  all  parties  unani¬ 
mously  pronounce  his  last  work  to  be  a  very  bad  piece, 
inspired  by  an  ardent  desire  to  commit  a  detestably  bad, 
mean  action.  With  regard  to  our  national  subscription, 
we  lady  patronesses  are  delighted  with  its  success,  not 
alone  for  the  money  that  flows  into  our  coffers  from  all 
parts  of  France,  but  for  the  patriotism  which  prompts 
these  gifts,  many  of  them  munificent.  But  this  same 
national  subscription  is  far  from  exciting  the  same  en¬ 
thusiasm  at  Berlin,  though  it  is  they  who  wdll  profit  by 
it — that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  money  goes — but  we  shall 
have  our  reward,  too,  when  we  shall  have  finally  got 
rid  of  those  hordes  of  spies  and  purloiners  of  spoons. 

Madame  X - ,  one  of  my  intimate  friends,  has  had 

a  German  governess  for  the  last  four  years.  When  this 

person  first  engaged  with  her,  she  told  Madame  X - 

that  she  was  a  native  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and 
up  to  the  present  had  given  no  cause  of  complaint  to  my 
friend  with  regard  either  to  her  management  or  treat- 
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mont  of  the  chil-lrcn.  However,  for  some  days  before 
the  occurrence  I  am  going  to  relate,  her  temper  and 
general  manner  had  entirely  changed,  and  had' become 

unendurable.  Madame  X - ,  who  on  her  side  had 

always  shown  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention  to  her 
governess,  was  as  surprised  as  shocked  at  this  change, 
and  one  day,  begging  the  governess  would  come  and 
speak  to  her  in  her  own  room,  she  mildly  remonstrated 
with  her,  and  begged  to  know  the  cause  of  her  altered 
demeanour. 

“  Certainly,  madame,”  answered  this  person,  “  I  do 
feel  annoyed  and  indignant  when  I  see  the  efforts  the 
French  are  making  to  dishonour  Prussia  by  driving  her 
sons  from  the  French  soil !” 

“  Put  permit  me,  mademoiselle,  that  is  nothing  to 
you,  as  you  are  not  a  Prussian,  but  a  Luxembergeoise.” 

“  I  am  a  Prussian,  and  no  Luxembergeoise  !  Vive  la 
Prussel"  cried  the  governess,  beside  herself  with  anger 
and  patriotism,  I  suppose. 

“  You  are  a  Prussian !”  exclaimed  Madame  X - , 

“  and  you  have  been  eating  my  bread  and  deceiving  me, 
lying  to  me,  daily  and  hourly,  for  the  last  four  years  ! 
Fie  upon  you,  mademoiselle  !” 

“  I  did  not  want  your  bread  !  If  I  stayed  witl\you  it 
is  because  I  had  a  mission  to  fulfil !  Do  you  hear  ?’’ 
And  the  furious  woman  actually  shook  her  fist  in 
Madame  X - s  face. 

For  a  moment  the  latter  was  really  frightened,  but 
quickly  recovering  herself  she  put  her  hand  on  the  bell- 
rope,  and  said  quietly — 

“  Leave  the  room,  mademoiselle,  and  remember  you 
must  not  pass  another  night  under  the  roof  where  you 
have  ever  been  honoured  and  cared  for,  but  where,  for 
four  years,  you  have  played  the  degrading,  odious  part 
of  a  spy.” 

It  was  quite  true.  From  information  subsequently 
obtained,  this  young  person  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  one  of  the  great  army  of  Prussian  spies  that  over¬ 
ran  the  whole  country,  and  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  bosoms  of  families,  as  into  every  department  of  the 
government  administratioD,  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
Second  Empire.  It  is  affirmed  by  more  than  one  of  the 
superior  officers  of  the  ci-devant  Garde  Imphiale  that 
when,  previous  to  the  war,  he  used  to  go  and  pass  the 


summer  season  at  St.  Germain,  he  invarialdy  brought 
his  daughter  with  him.  This  young  person  on  such 
occasions  showed  a  very  decided  preference  for  the 
officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  cultivated  their 
society  to  any  extent.  The  objects  of  this  flattering 
attention,  young  coxcombs  that  they  were,  fondly 
imagined  that  it  was  exclusively  to  their  personal  merits 
that  all  this  homage  was  rendered  ;  but,  alas  !  the  truth 
is  the  young  lady  was  only  “  pumping”  them,  or,  in 
vulgar  though  none  the  less  expressive  parlance, 
“  taking  their  measure,”  to  the  eventual  profit  and 
glorification  of  papa,  his  imperial  master,  and  the  whole 
German  Ganfederation  inclusively.  Assuredly  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Matthe  is  a  hopeful  young  lady,  and  with  such 
early  developed  and  peculiar  talents  of  espionunge,  has 
doubtless  a  glorious  destiiiy  to  accomplish. 

I'he  Due  de  Nemours  has  opened  his  salons,  and 
invitations  to  his  evenings  are  much  prized  and  anxiously 
sought  after.  The  general  tone,  however,  of  these 
gatherings  is  very  serious  ;  a  little  music,  a  great  deal 
of  conversation,  but  never  under  any  pretext  dancing, 
not  even  a  waltz,  tolerated,  if  not  encouraged,  as  I  have 
already  said,  in  other  less  rigid  assemblies.  Here  and 
there  some  rich  foreigner  residing  in  Paris  has  attempted 
to  break  through  the  iron  circle  with  which,  since  our 
recent  disasters,  French  sense  of  the  proprieties  has 
hemmed  in  the  votaries  of  pleasure ;  but  the  attempt 
has  invariably  proved  a  failure.  Invitations  have  been 
issued,  people  have  flocked  to  the  fete,  but  not  the 
people  desired  and  expected,  and  the  thing  has  been 
ultimately  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case,  for  this  season 
at  least. 

Toilets  of  velvet,  faille,  and  poult-de-soie  are  still  the 
order  of  the  day,  for  though  the  weather  is  exception¬ 
ally  fine  the  sun  of  March  is  proverbially  deceitful, 
and  there  is  something  icy  even  in  his  warmest  caress. 
Train-shaped  skirts  are  only  worn  for  full  dress  -,  the 
favourite  sleeve  is  tight-fitting  to  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
whence  it  gradually  widens  -ew  sabot.  The  hair  is 
worn  lower  down  on  the  neck,  and  in  greater  quan¬ 
tities  than  ever.  As  for  bonnets,  there  are  some  very 
pretty  new  models,  with  rather  a  tendency  to  increase 
in  size. 

CoMTESSE  DE  BaSSENVILLE. 


TWO  LITTLE  WORDS. 


If — Btrr  :  paltry  their  worth — 

Mere  little  words,  yoir  say.? 

Ah,  friend  of  mine,  they  will  rule  the  earth 
Till  the  last  man  passes  away! 

The  good  they’ll  hold. 

The  had  enfold ; 

Tliey’il  conquer  the  strong  and  baffle  the  wise, 
And  stand  at  the  heart  of  every  surprise 
From  now  till  the  Judgment  Day. 

If — but;  warily  fraught. 

Often,  as  gentle  as  dew. 

Gather  and  shine  in  a  yearning  thought, 
Reflecting  the  heavenly  blue. 


Their  ins  and  out*, 

Their  shades  and  doubts, 

I^d  to  the  grace  of  their  clinging  hold : 

Rise  !  gird  your  soul  with  a  vaiomr  bold. 

Lest  your  very  life  they  undo. 

If — but :  plausible  p.air  ! 

Dangerous  snares  they  cast. 

Poisoning  faith  in  a  mental  despair. 

Or  tangling  advance  with  the  past. 

Shall  this  be  so .? 

As  God  reigns,  no  ! 

Watchful  in  time,  let  us  make  them  ours  ; 
Strong  by  our  strength,  slaves  of  our  powers. 
Conquered  and  ruled  at  last  I 


-Visiting  Toilet  and  House  Costumes. 


The  month  of  April  usually  brings  very  decided 
changes  in  the  fashions,  and  this  change  is  not  merely 
the  effect  of  caprice,  but  is  in  a  manner  compelled  by 
the  warmer  season  and  warmer  weather. 

There  are  persons  truly  estimable  in  many  respects 


who  wear  velvet  mantles  in  June,  and  straw  bonnets, 
with  spring  flowers,  in  December,  but  no  lady  of  taste 
will,  however  chilly,  wear  velvet  costumes  after  this 
month.  It  is  by  attention  to  the  seasonableness  of  dress 
that  bon  goitt  is  shown.  The  costume  suitable  for  cold, 
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wintry  March  is  entirely  out  of  place  under  the  blue 
and  smiling,  though  tearful,  sky  of  April,  and  ladies  who 
aspire  to  dress  well  must  take  care  that  their  costumes 
arc  seasonable  as  well  as  elegant. 


voluminous  puffings  are  not  now  considered  in  good 


taste,  but  still  no  single  skirts  are  seen  unless  very  much 
covered  with  trimmings,  and  almost  every  toilet  has  a 
tunic,  whil«  the  garniture  is  more  elaborate  than  ever. 


155. — Young  Lady’s  Costume  ani>  Walking  Toilet. 

The  novelty  of  the  present  fashions  depends  not  so  The  corsage  is  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  from 

much  upon  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  costume  as  upon  its  which  each  lady  may  freely  select  that  which  best  suits 
trimmings  and  various  details  and  accessories.  In  shape  her  figure. 

the  costume  is,  perhaps,  simpler  than  last  season  the  The  corsage  entrouvert,  en  chalet  oxen  cceur  has  some- 
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thing  very  graceful  about  it,  and  peculiarly  suitable  to 
spring  and  summer  dresses  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the 
corsage  decollete,  either  round  or  square,  will  be  extremely 
bien  porte  in  the  summer,  even  in  the  daytime,  with 
muslin  or  tulle  chemisettes  or  fichus,  and  with  lace, 
guipure,  or  crepe  de  chine  pelerines. 

The  fashion  of  the  bodice  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  the  female  toilet.  The  corsage 
marin,  so  becoming  to  young  girls,  has  an  air  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  simplicity,  with  its  turned-down  collar  and 
revers,  opening  over  a  finely-pleated  toile  chemisette, 
with  collar  to  match,  and  loosely-knotted  cravat.  What 
a  difference  between  a  close  high  bodice,  trimmed,  at 
the  utmost,  with  a  lace  frilling,  and  the  corsage  k  revers, 
giving  a  glimpse  of  the  richer  tint  of  its  inner  lining  in 
its  turned-down  part,  for  the  revers  is  generally  of  a 
different  texture  and  colour  from  the  bodice,  and  should 
be  the  brighter  part  of  the  garment.  For  instance,  upon 
a  bodice  of  grey  cashmere  or  ecru  foulard,  revers  of 
Chinese  pink  silk,  garnet  faille,  or  golden-brown  velvet 
will  look  extremely  well. 

Most  important  also  is  the  corsage  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
cealing  or  attenuating  any  defect  or  exaggeration  in  the 
natural  stature.  Thus,  if  the  bust  is  rather  too  short, 
it  will  be  easy  to  lengthen  it  in  appearance  by  trimming 
it  en  bretelles,  causing  it  to  come  down  in  points  in  front, 
and  narrow  basques  at  the  back,  or  by  cutting  it  out  all 
in  one  piece  with  the  upper-skirt,  without  any  waist¬ 
band. 

Nor  will  a  lady  find  it  more  difficult,  on  the  contrary, 
to  conceal  the  opposite  defect  of  too  slight  and  elon¬ 
gated  a  figure,  either  by  wearing  a  bodice  cut  low  and 
square,  or  by  arranging  the  trimming  of  a  high  bodice 
so  as  to  simulate  a  square  berthe,  for  it  is  a  well-known 
rule  in  art  that  all  horizontal  lines  tend  to  make  objects 
look  broader  than  they  really  are. 

Various  indeed  are  the  models  of  bodices  which 
Fashion  approves  of  this  season.  For  the  races,  we  see 
costumes  with  double-breasted  bodices  h  plastron,  but¬ 
toned,  military  fashion,  at  the  side ;  while  for  spring 
toilette  the  Odette  bodice  is  preferred  by  ladies  who 
possess  a  slight,  elegant  figure.  This  corsage  comes 
down  a  few  inches  below  the  waist,  closely  fitting  over 
the  hips. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Watteau  bodice,  with  long 
drapery  at  the  back,  is  very  becoming  to  some  figures 
who  are  wanting  in  fulness  and  rondeur. 

Some  will  look  best  with  the  Marie  Antoinette  cor¬ 
sage,  crossed  in  front  en  fichu,  and  fastened  on  either 
side  with  coquettish  grace  {  others  with  the  low  corselet 
of  black  faille,  moulding  the  figure  like  a  sham  coat-of- 
arms,  over  a  high  coloured  bodice. 

In  selecting  any  of  the  above  varieties,  fashion  should 
never  be  consulted  alone,  without  regard  being  paid  first 
to  the  suitability  of  the  style  of  bodice  to  the  figure, 
age,  and  general  appearance  of  the  wearer.  This  first 
principle  of  real  elegance  is  so  frequently  disregarded 
by  the  eager  votaries  of  La  Mode,  that  we  cannot  too 
much  insist  upon  it. 

So,  again,  with  sleeves,  the  first  object  should  be 
cither  to  set  off  the  beauty  or  conceal  any  defect  of  the 
arm.  It  was  certainly  the  latter  consideration  which 


caused  the  adoption,  forty  years  ago,  of  the  enormous 
manches  h  gigot,  although  the  pretext  was  that  they  made 
the  waist  look  smaller  ;  let  us  hope  we  shall  never  see 
such  outrageous  exaggeration  again.  Bouffants  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  sleeves,  a  fashion  of  the  time  of  the 
Valois,  now  partly  reviving,  could,  we  should  think, 
have  no  object  but  that  of  concealing  some  imperfection 
in  the  shape  of  the  shoulders.  Bouillons  are  not  grace¬ 
ful  for  sleeves  in  any  but  extremely  light  materials,  such 
as  tulle  or  clear  muslin. 

When  sleeves  are  not  of  lingerie,  it  is  essential  to  the 
rules  of  good  taste  that  they  should  be  of  the  same  tint 
as  the  under-skirt,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  those  of  the 
tunic.  This  recalling  of  the  colour  of  the  skirt  is 
required  even  if  the  sleeves  are  of  transparent  texture, 
such  as  gauze,  grenadine,  or  crepe  de  chine.  White 
sleeves  are  the  only  exception,  white  not  being  reckoned 
as  a  colour,  and  sleeves  of  muslin,  cambric,  or  tulle  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  an  under-bodice. 

The  Page  sleeve  is  one  most  especially  fitted  to  setting 
off  a  beautiful  arm  to  the  best  advantage.  It  falls  from 
the  shoulder,  and  yvhile  leaving  the  arm  perfectly  free, 
adds  the  grace  of  a  (lowing  drapery  to  the  figure.  The 
Pagoda  sleeve,  which  gets  gradually  wider  in  the  lower 
part,  is  evidently  meant  to  make  the  hand  and  wrist  look 
smaller  and  more  delicate,  showing  through  the  wide 
opening.  If  the  sleeve  is  trimmed  in  the  upper  part, 
you  may  be  sure  it  was,  originally,  so  devised  in  order 
to  give  a  fuller  apjjearance  to  somewhat  narrow  shoulders ; 
and  if  the  epaulette  falls  over  the  arm,  as  in  the  jockey 
sleeve,  it  betrays  an  intention  of  rounding  o(F  outlines 
which  nature  had  left  too  angular.  As  for  coat  sleeves, 
they  can  but  show  the  natural  contour  of  the  arm  ;  but, 
besides  their  extreme  convenience,  they  are  generally 
rendered  elegant,  in  modern  days,  by  pretty  cuff's,  revers, 
buttons,  or  other  ornaments,  which  should  always  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  trimming  of  the  skirt. 

But  perhaps  the  most  graceful  of  all  sleeves  is  the 
inanche  h  sabot,  first  in  fashion  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  This  sleeve  is  demi-wide,  and  encircled 
just  above  the  elbow  with  a  ribbon  or  biais,  and  thence 
finished  off  by  a  drapery,  more  or  less  elaborately 
trimmed.  The  tnauche  i  sabot  renders  some  white  under- 
sleeve  indispensable.  For  the  daytime  this  sleeve  may 
be  a  full  bouillon  of  clear  muslin,  with  trimming  round 
the  wrist  j  for  the  evening  a  full,  open  engageante  sleeve, 
with  deep  lace  trimming.  Besides  these  there  are  various 
modifications  of  sleeves  cut  square,  round,  or  pointed, 
according  to  the  style  of  the  costume  ;  but  the  greater 
the  variety  the  easier  the  task  of  selecting  the  shape 
more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  arm  and  figure. 

Having  said  thus  much  about  bodices  and  sleeves,  we 
must  now  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  skirts  in 
general.  The  object  of  the  skirt  being  entirely  to  con¬ 
ceal,  and  not  in  any  way  to  show  or  set  off,  the  shai)e 
of  the  body,  full  flowing  folds  are  evidently  the  greatest 
beauty  there  can  be  about  it.  As  for  its  trimmings,  they 
are  manifold,  and  would  require  a  whole  chapter  to 
themselves.  We  may  return  to  this  subject ;  for  the 
present  we  merely  observe  that  trimmings  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  elegance  required  for  the  dress,  and  upon 
the  texture  and  quality  of  the  material.  Rich  silks 
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156. — Coiffures,  Lingerie,  &c. 


well  unless  they  are  flounced  and  relieved  by  various 
ornaments. 


and  velvet  really  require  no  trimming  at  all,  while 
taffetas,  foulard,  gauzes,  and  muslins  do  not  look 
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It  is  an  exception  to  see  a  single  skirt  now-a-days,  and  Both  skirts  need  not  be  of  the  same  material,  pattern, 
a  double  skirt  or  tunic  is  certainly  an  improvement  to  the  or  even  colour.  A  striped  skirt  with  self-coloured 
female  toilet,  as  it  can  be  gracefully  draped  and  looped-up  upper- skirt  or  tunic  is  a  tasteful  combination  ;  or,  again, 


.  m 

157. — Casaque,  Hats,  and  Fichu. 


in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  exaggerated  puff  at  the  back  had 
indeed  no  beauty  in  it,  but  the  tunic  as  it  is  worn  now  cer¬ 
tainly  pleases  all  artistic  eyes  by  its  graceful  draperies. 


the  upper  part  of  the  dress  may  have  a  small  seme 
pattern,  matched  in  colour  with  the  stripes  of  the  under¬ 
skirt.  This  style  is  fashionable  this  spring,  as  also  two 
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other  styles — ^black  or  dark  colours  relieved  by  brighter  one  lighter,  one  point  not  easily  decided  is,  which  shade 

tints,  and  toilets  of  several  shades  of  one  colour.  The  is  to  be  selected  for  the  under-skirt.  Fashion  allows 

latter,  though  not,  strictly  speaking,  new,  is  so  truly  either  to  be  chosen,  but  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  we 


158. — Coiffures,  LisGF.i!i.i  and  Casaque. 

elegant  and  ladylike  that  it  still  remains  very  fashion-  have  one  suggestion  to  make.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
able.  for  any  lady  of  a  petite  figure  to  wear  an  under-skirt  of 

When  the  costume  is  nt  two  shades,  one  darker  and  the  darker  shade,  because  at  a  distance  the  height  of  the 
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person  appears  to  end  with  the  outline  ot  the  lighter 
tint,  and  is  thus  diminished  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  a 
tall  lady  may  lessen  the  length  of  her  figure  by  choosing 
dark  shades  for  the  lower  part  of  her  dress,  and  attract¬ 
ing  the  eye  by  the  more  vivid  colour  of  its  upper  draperies. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  rule — and  here  fashion 
and  reason  agree — that  the  skirts  of  all  lualUng  costumes 
should  be  ras  terre — that  is,  just  escaping  contact  with 
the  ground  ;  while  at  hofm  dresses  are  some  inches 
longer  at  the  back  than  in  front,  and  all  toilettes  hahillees 
have  long  sweeping  trains.  It  is  also  quite  in  accordance 
with  rational  ideas  that  the  dress  should  be  much 
shorter  and  plain  in  front,  with  all  the  fulness  thrown  to 
the  back,  both  in  under  and  upper  skirt.  The  manner 
of  looping  up  the  skirt  is  quite  a  matter  of  taste.  It  is 
more  or  less  elaborate,  and  either  on  both  or  on  one  side 
only  of  the  skirt,  according  to  fancy. 

Hut  our  fair  readers  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  we 
add  to  our  reviewing  of  female  dress  in  general  the 
des'eription  of  some  of  the  new  toilets  of  the  month. 

All  our  magasins  ile  nouveautes  have  by  this  time  their 
new  spring  models,  but  are,  we  must  s.iy,  rather  loath  to 
show  them  before  the  spring  season  has  been  fully  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Easter  festivities.  At  Gagelin’s,  how¬ 
ever,  we  met  with  more  complaisance,  and  some  new 
patterns  were  exhibited,  though  the  fated  hour  had  not 
yet  struck. 

-  The  Louis  XV.  style,  it  seems,  is  still  to  prevail,  for 
all  dressy  toilets  at  least. 

The  newest  mantles  are  the  Princesse  Marguerite,  ol 
black  faille,  fitted  to  the  waist  behind,  remaining  open 
in  front,  with  flowing  drapery  over  the  arms  instead  of 
sleeves.  It  is  richly  trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace. 

ThcEcharpe  Bearnaise,  a  graceful  scarf  mantle,  which 
is  made  of  black  silk  or  of  black  silk  grenadine  or 
gauze,  and  the  Echarpe  Castillare,  for  summer  toilets,  of 
Chantilly  lace  or  black  Spanish  blond. 

Various  modifications  of  the  Louis  XV.  casaque  are 
very  stylish  for  toilette  habillee,  while  the  short  half¬ 
fitting  paletot,  or  rather  jacket,  still  remains  in  great 
favour  for  more  neglige  costumes. 

There  arc,  in  fact,  but  few  new  models  of  mantles 
this  spring,  because  the  costume  complet  is  more  than  ever 
fashionable,  and  the  tunic  takes  the  place  of  a  confection 
as  well  as  of  a  second  skirt  and  bodice. 

The  Dubarry  costume  is  one  of  Gagelin’s  most  taste¬ 
ful  creations  this  spring. 

The  first  skirt  is  of  pale  buff  Shanga’i  foulard,  striped 
with  \  iolet.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce  and  a 
gueule  de  loup  ruche.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  the  Princess 
shape,  without  any  waistband  ;  it  is  made  of  poult-de- 
soie,  with  a  rich  pattern  of  violet  flowers  and  foliage  en 
caimueu,  over  a  pale  buff  ground,  and  comes  down  in  a 
train  behind,  nearly  as  low  down  as  the  edge  of  the 
upper-skirt.  In  front  this  tunic  is  extremely  short ;  it 
is  trimmed  all  round  with  a  ruche  of  the  material,  and 
edged  with  violet  silk  fringe.  The  bodice  is  made  with 
points,  and  is  cut  low  in  front  only,  in  the  shape  of  a 
square,  with  ruche  to  match  all  round.  The  sleeves,  a 
sabots,  are  also  trimmed  to  correspond,  with  ruche  and 
frilling.  The  costume  can  be  made  of  any  two  shades 
of  colour,  in  silk,  foulard,  or  gaze  de  Chambery. 


The  new  silks  are  very  beautiful  both  in  texture  and 
design.  The  Ixjuis  XV.  pou-de-soie  has  large  bouquet 
patterns  en  canuueu  of  beautiful  shades  of  violet,  blue, 
fuchsia  red,  green,  or  maize  over  black  or  buff  grounds. 
With  bouquets  of  marguerites,  chrysanthemums,  poppies, 
carnations,  pansies,  and  roses,  in  shades  of  either  of  the 
above  colours,  the  foliage  is  frequently  shaded  of  various 
grey  tints,  which  looks  extremely  well  over  a  black 
ground.  Over  a  buff  or  grey  ground  the  foliage  is 
coloured  the  same  as  the  flowers. 

The  Pompadour  design  is  composed  of  bouquets  ot 
all  the  natural  colours  of  the  flowers,  upon  a  black,  grey, 
pale  maize,  or  white  ground.  Of  course  the  latter  for 
evening  dress  only. 

The  Pekin  (striped)  silks  are  made  of  all  colours  to 
match  with  the  above,  ^'he  stripes  are  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  wide. 

Pretty  fancy  silks,  very  suitable  for  young  girls,  have 
small  floweret  patterns  in  various  shades  of  one  colour, 
over  ground  of  some  neutral  tint,  especially  grey,  fawn, 
or  pale  buff.  These  make  up  charmingly  in  looped-up 
costumes  over  striped  skirts  to  match. 

The  most  fashionable  shades  of  colour  arc  serpent 
blue,  frog  green,  flax  grey,  dove  purple.  Eastern  lights, 
Afineral  rose  colour,  and  Rabagas,  the  latter  a  nondescript 
tint,  something  between  blonde,  brown,  and  grey. 

Very  pretty  grisaille  fancy  materials  are  worn  for  demi- 
toilette  costumes  ;  sultane  and  crepe  de  laine  for  more 
dressy  ones  ;  foulard  alpaca,  extremely  fine  and  silky, 
bengaline  and  new  mohairs  of  various  kinds  also  make 
up  extremely  tasteful  costumes. 

Tussore  ecru,  the  best  quality  of  unbleached  foulard, 
is  in  very  great  favour  with  our  Hegantes.  The  costume 
is  composed  of  a  skirt  and  a  polonaise  or  tunic  dress, 
which  is  richly  embroidered  in  silks,  either  of  the  same 
colour,  or  in  canuueu  shades  of  brown,  violet,  or  deep 
green,  or,  again,  trimmed  with  broderie  Anglaise  or  old 
Venetian  guipure. 

As  summer  draws  on  all  washing  materials  will  be 
very  much  worn  this  year ;  cambrics,  jaconets,  and 
muslins  already  appear  in  all  their  fresh  beauty.  Valen¬ 
ciennes  and  Mechlin  lace  trimmings  will  make  these  ap¬ 
parently  simple  dresses  extremely  elegant. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  speak  of  the  new  spring 
bonnets,  just  brought  out  for  Easter.  First  we  paid  a 
visit  to  the  well-known  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Agnellct 
to  see  the  new  shapes.  Expecting  to  see  them  large — 
as  they  have  been  predicted  about  to  be  for  the  last  two 
years — we  were  rather  surprised  to  see  them  as  far  as 
ever  from  intended  to  cover  the  female  head — very  high 
in  crown,  and  altogether  more  like  hats  than  bonnets — 
of  the  chapeau  complet — il  nen  est  plus  question — nothing 
like  a  sensible  calotte  to  any  of  the  new  chapeaux. 

The  Estelle  has  a  high  crown,  very  small  turned-up 
border  in  front,  and  small  turned-down  curtain  behind. 

The  Deesse — high  crown,  turned-up  rather  pointed 
passe,  narrow  turned-up  bavolct. 

The  Almee — high  squarish  crown,  small  straight 
turned-down  border  all  rountL  A  modification  of  this 
same  shape  has  no  border  at  the  back.  The  space  is 
intended  to  be  filled  up  with  bows  of  ribbon  and  lace. 

A  visit  to  two  or  three  of  our  first-rate  modistes  con- 
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firmed  the  conviction  that  bonnets  are  still  to  be  an 
ornament,  but  no  shelter,  to  the  female  head.  Only,  when 
nicely  trimmed,  all  the  above  shapes,  which  look  odd 
enough  in  a  bare  state,  appear  quite  elegant  and  coquet¬ 
tish.  What  we  call  here  crepe  Anglais,  a  sort  of  gauf¬ 
fered  crape,  quite  different  to  crepe  lisse,  is  much  used 
this  spring  for  bonnets.  It  is  made  of  all  the  light  soft 
shades  of  colour  now  ^  la  mode,  and  trimmed  with  shaded 
ribbons  to  match,  and  a  profusion  of  flowers. 

Never,  indeed,  had  we  seen  such  perfect  imitations 
of  natural  wreaths  and  trailing  garlands  of  flowers  as 
this  spring.  The  round-shaped  bonnets  are  literally 
encircled  with  the  flowery  wreaths,  while  trailing  sprays 
fall  at  the  back. 

Among  the  models  we  most  particularly  noted  we 
may  mention  a  bonnet  of  sapphire-blue  crepe  Anglais, 
of  the  Deesse  shape,  trimmed  round  with  a  lovely 
wreath  of  exquisitely-tinted  grey  foliage,  long  sprays  of 
which  fell  at  the  back  over  a  drapery  of  blue  crape  and 
silk  blond  to  match.  A  large  bow  and  strings  of  blue 
faille  completed  the  trimming.  A  delicate  niching  of  blue 
silk  tulle  was  added  just  under  the  raised  front  border. 

Another  model  in  the  same  style  was  of  green  crape 
and  silk  blond,  with  feuille  morte,  brown-tinted  foliage, 
and  one  cream-coloured  rose  on  one  side. 

An  Almee  bonnet  of  rice  straw  was  trimmed  with 
very  wide  serpent-blue  (a  greenish  shade  of  blue)  faille 
ribbon,  and  a  voluminous  wreath  of  marguerites  des  bles 
with  trailing  branches  of  buds  and  tinted  foliage. 

The  same  model,  of  fine  Brussels  straw,  was  orna¬ 
mented  with  straw-coloured  ribbons,  black  lace,  and 
sprays  of  exquisite  tea  roses  ;  the  black  lace  and  straw- 
coloured  ribbons  were  disposed  in  large  bows  and 
loops  en  cascade  at  the  back  of  the  bonnet. 

And  an  Estelle  chapeau  of  black  tulle  and  lace  is 
elegantly  wreathed  with  the  orange-tinted  blossoms  of 
the  large  Spanish  jessamine.  The  graceful  lace  drapery 
at  the  back  is  fastened  with  a  large  agraffe  of  cut  jet. 

Hats  are  larger,  if  anything,  than  bonnets.  The 
Cavalier  is  of  an  oval  shape,  with  turned-up  brim.  The 
Montpensier,  much  in  the  lieret  shape,  is,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  mostly  made  of  silk  to  match  the  dress  ;  and  the 
Princesse  Marguerite  has  a  high  and  gracefully-sloped 
crown,  and  is  wreathed  with  flowers. 

nESCRIPTlON  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

I.  Full  Dress  Toilet. — Dress  of  prune-coloured 
poult-de-soie,  trimmed  with  the  same  coloured  velvet. 


The  first  skirt  with  a  flounce  of  wide  hollow  pleats, 
headed  by  a  wide  velvet  and  a  second  narrower  velvet 
Second  flounce  to  match,  but  not  so  deep  ;  this  is  headed 
with  velvet  similar  to  the  first  flounce.  The  second  skirt 
with  train  forms  a  pouff  at  the  back,  and  is  trimmed 
round  with  a  wide  bias  of  velvet.  Paletot  half  fitting 
at  the  back,  with  short  square  basques  trimmed  in  front 
with  two  velvet  bias  and  a  row  of  buttons.  Very  deep 
fiilling  sleeves,  trimmed  with  velvet  bias.  Velvet  bonnet 
matching  the  dress,  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  feathers. 
A  yellow  wing  placed  en  aigrette  at  the  side.  Kid  boots. 

2.  Costume  of  Light  Maroon  Faille.  —  The 
skirt  is  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  new  design  forming 
scallops  and  revers  of  great  originality.  The  revers  of 
satin  are  edged,  as  well  as  the  scallops,  with  a  fluting 
of  faille  and  bias  of  satin.  The  tunic  is  raised  and 
draped  at  the  back,  and  is  trimmed  with  fluting  and 
satin  bias.  The  tunic  is  narrow,  only  taking  two 
breadths  and  a  half  ol  material.  Bodice  with  long 
basques  in  front,  diminishing  at  the  sides,  with  wide 
revers  of  satin  and  coquille,  forming  a  basque  at  the 
back.  The  bodice,  or  rather  casaque,  is  tight-fitting  and 
trimmed  with  a  fluting  and  satin  bias.  Bouillonne  tulle 
bonnet,  trimmed  with  lace,  black  feathers,  and  bow  and 
ends  of  green  fiiille  ;  faille  strings.  Maroon  boots  with 
kid  toe-caps. 

3.  Toilet  for  Little  Girl  from  Six  to 
Eight. — Blue  velveteen  costume.  The  skirt  pleated. 
'Fight-fitting  casaque  forms  a  second  skirt,  and  is  set 
in  at  the  back  with  wide  pleats  ;  pockets  at  the  side 
trimmed  with  satin  bows.  Puff  sleeves  as  far  as  the 
elbow  and  finishing  quite  plain.  Blue  velvet  hat  with 
white  feather  and  blue  bows.  Boots  to  match  costume. 

description  of  our  coloured  needlework 
pattern. 

THE  CHANTILLY  STAR  OTTOMAN. 

F.XPllKSSLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE 
BY  MESOAMES  LE  BOUTILLIER,  I  2  5,  OXFORD-STREET. 

Materials :  Berlin  wool  and  silk ;  mauve  canvas. 

This  handsome  ottoman  consists  of  a  star  worked  in 
wool,  and  with  a  border  of  Chantilly  lace  worked  in  fine 
black  wool,  and  two  groundings,  the  outer  of  green 
wool,  the  inner  of  white  purse  silk.  The  silk  is  worked 
in  honeycomb  over  the  coloured  canvas,  which  gives  a 
peculiar  pearly  effect  to  the  work.  Mesdames  Le  Bou- 
tillier  supply  this  ottoman  commenced,  with  materials  to 
finish,  for  15s.  6d. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  SKIN. 


The  Hands. — Many  of  the  advertised  soaps  are 
composed  of  impure  oil  or  grease  imperfectly  saponified. 
Doctor  O.  Reveil  has  often  mentioned  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  employment  of  defective  productions 
fabricated  by  those  ignorant  of  the  true  effect  of  such 
substances  on  the  skin.  Such  soaps  engender  the  skin 
diseases  of  which  many  persons  suffer  without  detecting 
the  cause.  After  long  research  among  the  most  famous 
Parisian  manufactures  for  a  toilet  soap  which  we  can 
with  justice  recommend,  \vc  decide  that  the  Oriza  Soap 


of  Monsieur  Legrand  is  such.  It  is  formed  on  a  basis 
of  Carolina  rice  powder.  Monsieur  Legrand  sup¬ 
plies  several  European  courts.  (Rue  St.  Honore,  207» 
Paris.) 

The  Oriza  Soap  is  so  carefully  prepared,  and  con¬ 
tains  nothing  but  ingredients  beneficial  to  the  skin,  that 
we  advise  all  who  appreciate  soft,  white  hands  to  use 
this  admirable  soap.  The  same  manufacturer  has  in¬ 
vented  a  creamy  soap  (Oriza  Creme  Mousseuse),  which 
is  delightful  for  the  bath  and  for  shaving  purposes. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“I  como  from  Britany,  and  I  hare  aeen  my  conain,  your  wife,  who  ia  not  ao  arrayed,  nor  her  dress  made 
of  such  materials  os  tlio  ladiei  of  Qnienne  and  of  many  other  places ;  for  the  borders  of  her  robes  and 
headdresses  are  not  so  large  or  of  the  fashion  which  is  now  in  vogue.” — The  Booke  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour- 
Landry  (Translation). 


IN  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  the 
desire  to  be  costumed  in  the  latest  mode  quite  a.s 
fully  developed  as  in  these  so-called  degenerate  days. 
The  ladye  in  question  was  not,  however,  left  long  out 
of  the  fashions,  for  her  lord,  a  good  knight  and  a  true, 
according  to  the  old  chronicler,  replied  with  energy  : 
“  Y  wolle  make  arraye  her  as  nobly  as  ain  of  you  alle, 
and  as  queintly,”  and  proceeds  to  state  that  whereas 
their  bodies — />., bodices — were  only  half  lined  with  fur, 
those  of  his  wife  should  be  lined  throughout,  that  the 
shape  of  her  “  borders”  should  be  altered  to  the  last 
mode,  and  her  whole  toilet  should  surpass  theirs  in 
beauty  and  in  richness. 

Truly  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  “  good  o  times 
where  shall  we  now  find  a  husband  replying  in  this 
strain  ?  When  we  modified  our  “  borders”  fromthe  ex¬ 
pansive  and  expensive  crinoline  to  their  present  moderate 
proportions,  it  was  declared  that  we  were  still  as  ridicu¬ 
lous  sans  crinoline  as  we  had  been  plus  that  extraordinary 
article,  and  an  indignant  cry  arose  when  the  ghost  of 
the  defunct  mode  appeared  in  the  shape  of  tournure  and 
boiff.  The  fact  is,  dear  ladies,  that  collectively  our 
modes  are  laughed  at,  and  our  eccentricities  are  dis¬ 
pleasing,  but  seen  singly,  we,  like  Phillis, 

“  Never  fail  to  please.” 

And,  to  do  our  sex  justice,  we  take  little  heed  of  collec¬ 
tive  reproaches,  of  the  anathema  of  the  Saturday  Revinv, 
of  the  caricatures  of  our  dear  old  friendly  critic  Punch, 
who  loves  us  in  spite  of  all  our  modes  and  moods,  and 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  of  them. 

The  “  borders”  of  the  present  day  fall  in  artistic 
folds  about  the  pretty  little  feet,  while  the  weight  of 
the  dress  is  thrown  from  the  hips  and  back  over  a 
tournure.  Upon  the  shape  and  style  of  this  tournure 
hangs  the  fate  of  the  entire  toilet.  Exaggeration  must 
be  avoided,  the  figure  studied,  and  a  harmonious  tout 
ensemble  produced.  In  large  dressing-rooms,  with  a 
good  maid,  plenty  of  cheval  glasses,  it  is  easy  to  arrange 
iupon  and  tournure,  but  everybody  does  not  possess 
these  toilet  luxuries,  and  it  is  for  those  who  have  to  do 
a  great  deal  for  themselves  that  I  like  best  to  write. 
The  tournures  of  the  best  shape  are  undoubtedly  those 
of  Messrs.  W.  S.  Thomson  and  Co ;  for  walking,  I 
prefer  the  “  Daphne,”  on  account  of  its  extreme  light¬ 
ness.  This  tournure  is  useful  in  bad  weather,  prevent¬ 
ing  the  skirts  from  soiling  by  contact  with  the  boots. 
The  “  Pagoda  Crinolette”  is  a  delightful  tournure, 
lying  against  the  figure  instead  of  surrounding  it.  The 
Pagoda  Jupon  is  new  and  effective,  giving  a  most 
elegant  and  stylish  outline  without  the  trouble  of 
arranging  skirts  and  tournure. 

Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.’s  corsets  are  well 
known,  and  in  particular  the  “  Glove-fitting  Corset”  is 
the  favourite.  I  am  not  surprised  that  this  is  the  case. 


for  the  Glove-fitting  gives  a  roundness  of  curve  and 
charming  little  waist  without  tight  lacing  or  undue 
pressure.  The  Glove-fitting  Corset  is  modelled  upon 
the  loveliest  types  of  female  form,  and  cannot  fail  to 
train  and  develop  growing  figures.  Without  in  the 
least  encouraging  tight-lacing  at  any  age,  I  do  not  think 
that  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  should  be  allowed  to 
wear  the  badly-made  corsets  often  sold  as  French, 
which  are  tight  where  development  should  be  allowed, 
and  loose  where  they  should  clasp  the  figure.  Compare, 
ladies,  the  sharply-pointed  gussets  of  the  ordinary  stay 
with  the  gradual  outlines  and  perfect  curves  of  the 
Glove-fitting  Corset,  and  judge  which  is  the  healthiest 
form  of  corset  for  your  girls.  Growing  girls  should 
have  their  corsets  constantly  renewed,  and  be  measured 
round  the  waist  while  their  arms  are  above  their  head, 
as  the  figure  usually  changes  considerably,  and  a  corset 
may  not  always  be  comfortable  if  rapid  growth  is  going 
on.  After  eighteen,  the  figure  is  supposed  to  be 
“  formed,”  and  young  ladies  can  order  their  Glove¬ 
fitting  Corsets  as  they  do  their  gloves,  by  number. 
The  Glove-fitting  Corset  fastens  in  front  and  laces  at 
the  b.ack,  but  I  think  that  corsets  for  girls  should  always 
meet  so  as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  tight-lacing. 

From  the  corset  to  the  dresses,  and  chiefly  the  dress¬ 
maker.  Ladies  who  wish  to  employ  a  really  good 
French  dressmaker  will  find  Mad.ame  Feste,  2^, 
Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  first-rate  in  all  respects. 
Her  prices  vary  with  the  amount  of  work  put  into  the 
dress ;  simple  dresses  are  inexpensive,  and  elaborate 
dresses  more  costly,  but  the  style  is  delicious  and  the 
fit  perfection.  Pour  mot,  I  confess  it  humbly,  I  like 
nothing  but  what  is  good  and  the  best  in  its  genre,  but 
simplicity  is  good  always  and  best  on  many  occasions, 
and  as  indispensable  for  morning  toilet  and  the  prome¬ 
nade  as  is  the  grande  tenue  for  evening  and  dinner  toilet. 
Madame  Feste  is  expected  in  London  shortly :  I  do  not 
yet  know  her  address  here,  but  shall  be  happy  to  take 
charge  of  any  letters  on  condition  that  they  are  inclosed 
in  envelopes  stamped  and  addressed  Madame  Feste, 
so  that  my  share  of  the  trouble  will  be  confined  to 
addressing  them  to  her  London  address  as  soon  as  I 
know  it ;  for  I  am  not  able  to  undertake  much  extra 
work,  as  I  am  yet  very  far  from  being  strong  or  well. 

For  dresses  I  have  received  and  seen  such  numerous 
patterns  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  describing 
the  novelties  suitable  for  the  season ;  and  all  the  new 
designs  are  so  pretty,  so  good,  and  so  cheap,  that  I  fear 
that  ladies  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  decide  between 
the  various  merits  of  the  rival  fabrics.  I  will  take  them 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  begin  with  Mr.  Burgess,  ol 
65,  Oxford-street,  whose  taste  in  French  muslins  is 
undoubted.  The  muslins  of  this  season  are  simply 
delicious  the  chintz  design  runs  through  every  class 
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of  fabric,  and  is  nowhere  more  beautifully  carried  out 
than  in  the  French  muslins.  Mr.  Burgess  obtains  his 
muslin  goods  from  Koechlin  Freres,  Dollfus  Mieg 
Steinbach,  and  Gros  Odier,  names  which  arc  at  once 
guarantees  for  beauty  of  design  and  for  excellence  of 
quality.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  printed 
satines ;  the  chintz  designs  in  the  Watteau  style  are 
placed  upon  delicate  green  ground  in  reseda,  duck-egg, 
and  water-green  shades.  These  lovely  satines  resemble 
china  in  the  softness  of  their  tints,  and  worn  as  polo¬ 
naise  over  the  plain  satine  jupon  they  will  be  irresistible. 

The  Baden-Baden  crapes  form  capital  morning 
dresses  ;  the  material  is  very  pretty,  and  suitable  for 
the  country  and  seaside.  I'or  children’s  costumes  I 
can  recommend  the  Sandringham  matted  cloth  as  a 
capital  material,  wearing  and  washing  well,  and  exactly 
suited  for  the  little  folks.  I  have  seen  this  made  up 
with  blue  washing  braid  for  sailor  suits,  and  very 
charming  it  looked  ;  it  is  sold  in  four  shades  of  colour. 
The  satine  Frou-Frou,  in  all  shades  and  colours,  is 
prettier  than  ever ;  is  useful  for  costumes,  dresses, 
polonaise,  and  jupons. 

The  Pekin  silks  arc  useful  for  everyday  wear,  and 
arc  silky,  glossy,  and  brilliant  in  effect ;  but  for  every¬ 
day  spring  costumes  the  Alexandra  striped  silk  alpacas 
are  charming ;  they  are  made  in  grey,  brown,  blue, 
violet,  buff',  and  mauve,  the  price  being  just  under  two 
shillings  a  yard.  The  French  batistes  are  the  cheapest 
dresses  I  have  ever  seen ;  six-and-§ixpence  for  the 
dress,  or  scvcnpcncc-halfpcnuy  per  yard ;  there  are 
twenty-two  shades  of  colour,  and  these  batistes  look 
equal  to  the  ordinary  shilling  a  yard  batiste.  We 
ought  not  to  expect  them  to  wear  as  well,  but  they 
look  as  if  they  will  be  satisfactory  in  all  points. 

Mr.  James  Chapman,  of  Notting-hill  Gate,  who  is 
patronised  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  has  a  splendid 
assortment  of  spring  goods  of  every  kind.  First  I  must 
mention  the  materials  expressly  prepared  for  polonaise 
and  draped  tunics.  Japanese  striped  silks,  rich  coloured 
stripes  of  various  widths  on  a  white  or  black  ground, 
the  former  suitable  for  dressy  evening  wear,  the  latter 
for  daily  home  use.  Japanese  broche  silks  of  varied 
design  and  colour,  under  three  shillings  per  yard  ;  these 
are  suitable  for  skirts  under  gauze  or  muslin,  for  which 
purpose  the  plain  Japanese  silk  is  also  applicable,  and 
this  silk  is  offered  by  Mr.  Chapman  at  a  still  lower 
price.  Algerian  grenadine  is  intended  for  early  summer 
dresses  and  for  evening  polonaise.  The  stripes  arc  of 
coloured  satin  on  white  and  black  grounds.  Washing 
satteens  bring  us  to  morning  costumes  these  are  plain 
and  striped,  the  width  is  thirty-two  inches ;  the  plain 
batiste  is  forty  inches  wide,  in  the  same  colours,  but 
the  satteens  are  naturally  more  brilliant.  Mr.  Chapman 
has  imported  a  capital  washing  fabric  called  “  Isree 
Nellore;”  it  resembles  India  grass,  and  is  flaxen-coloured, 
and  grey,  and  natural  tints.  It  positively  improves  by 
washing  ;  some  of  the  pieces  have  a  pretty  border  re¬ 
sembling  India  embroidery,  but  woven  in  the  fabric  j 
the  same  material  can  be  had  striped  ;  tinted  and  white 
piques  are  among  the  washing  f  abrics,  and  are  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  and  low  price.  For  dressy  tunics  the  silky 
cripon  is  justly  a  favourite,  and  the  satteen  or  Pekin 


cloth  possesses  the  good  quality  of  looking  better  in  the 
piece  than  in  the  pattern,  so  ladies  who  approve  of  this 
material  will  be  still  more  pleased  with  its  effect  in  the 
dress.  The  lustres,  challis,  Malines,  and  cashmeres  of 
this  house  arc  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment, 
but  the  Danish  silk-finished  tinted  alpacas  are  this  year  so 
beautiful  as  to  demand  especial  notice.  The  hues  are 
varied  from  deep,  solid  shades  to  the  brightest  tints  of 
colour,  and  arc  brilliant  in  appearance  and  silken  in 
texture.  These  alpacas  are  honoured  by  Royalty,  and, 
I  am  informed,  give  great  satisfaction.  French  ladies 
greatly  appreciate  these  alpacas,  and  Mr.  Chapman 
constantly  sends  dress  lengths  over  to  Paris. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  charming  collection  of  spring  dresses  to  the  quiet, 
sombre,  but  ever-useful  black  silks  of  Mr.  Chapman. 
Here  we  see  the  best  makes  of  Brussels  silks  ;  the  prices 
vary  from  5s.  6d.  to  los.  6d.  per  yard,  according  to 
quality.  Black  silk  dresses  should  form  part  of  every 
lady’s  wardrobe,  and  it  is  well  to  choose  one’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  buying  them,  as  the  prices  fluctuate  immensely. 

I  consider  that  Messrs.  Chapman’s  silks  are  exceedingly 
cheap,  when  the  quality  of  the  silk  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

I  really  must  take  breath  after  this  long  discourse 
upon  textile  fabrics,  and  not  to  tire  either  my  readers  or 
myself,  we  will  make  a  digression  into  the  house  of 
Madame  Le  Boutillicr,  125,  Oxford-street,  to  see  what 
she  has  of  new  and  pretty  work  for  white  and  “  idle 
hands  to  do.”  I  find  the  novelty  p.ir  csrelLnce  is  Cluny 
lace  making.  This  lace  is  made  on  the  pillow,  but  on 
a  larger  and  rounder  pillow  than  that  used  for  Honiton 
lace  making.  The  materials  are  coarser  and  easier  to 
manipulate  than  is  Honiton  lace  thread.  Ladies  can 
soon  make  the  fashionable  Cluny  lace  for  their  spring 
toilets,  which  is  the  most  fashionable  trimming  this 
season.  Cluny  lace  looks  well  upon  most  fabrics,  and 
especially  well  upon  ecru  cloths,  cashmeres,  and  washing 
fabrics.  Mesdames  Le  Boutillicr  give  lessons  in  Cluny 
lace  making,  and  supply  all  materials  at  a  very  moderate 
price. 

When  we  leave  off  our  fur-lined  mantles  and  seal- 
fur  jackets  we  feel  disinclined  to  appear  at  once  at  cos¬ 
tume  without  the  protecting  drapery  of  mantle  and  cape. 
'Fhe  walking  polonaise  has  been  imported  from  Paris  to 
supply  an  intermediate  garment  at  this  season.  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Co.,  of  71,  Oxford-street,  are  now  fitting 
ladies  with  a  French  cashmere  polonaise,  deim-ajuste , 
with  deep  sleeves  and  handsome  tunic,  trimmed  with 
black  fringe,  with  black  lace.  The  price  of  this  elegant 
vetement  is  only  one  and  a  half  guineas. 

The  Victoria  Polonaise  is  ladylike  in  the  extreme,  as 
well  as  very  stylish.  The  cashmere  is  fine  and  soft,  and 
drapes  in  the  most  charming  manner. 

Messrs.  Cook  and  Co.  have  a  charming  assortment  of 
embroidered  and  soutached  jackets  of  great  beauty,  as 
well  as  polonaise  casaques,  highly  trimmed  with  passe¬ 
menterie  and  with  lace.  I  must  remark  that  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Polonaise  is  suitable  for  all  figures,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  becoming. 

Ladies  possessing  valuable  furs  will  thank  me  for  re¬ 
minding  them  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and 
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■Shade  for  Night  Lamp. 


174. — Persian  Embroidery  for  Smoking  Cap  (164). 


173. — Border  for  Paper  Basket,  &c. 
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that  these  furs  should  be  at  once  cleaned  and  placed 
in  moth-pioof  boxes.  To  clean  furs  at  home  they  should 
be  rubbed  down  with  the  crumb  of  a  stale  loaf,  and  to  this 
I  always  add  some  clean  bran.  The  slice  of  bread  is 
dipped  in  the  bran  and  gently  rubbed  on  the  fur.  But 
only  small  articles  should  ever  be  cleaned  at  home,  as  the 
large  mantles  and  handsome  furs  really  require  an  ex¬ 
perienced  hand,  and  as  new  linings  and  facings  are  often 
wanted,  it  is  well  to  send  the  furs  olF  at  once  to  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Co.,  and  have  them  returned  in  a  moth-proof 
box  as  before  mentioned. 

The  newest  employment  for  ladies,  other  than  needle¬ 
work,  is,  perhaps,  luorking  in  hair.  The  beloved  lock 
which  we  trust  with  perfect  faith  in  the  jeweller’s  hands 
is  not  unfrequently  carefully  matched  to  a  made-up 
curl  of  softer  and  more  pliable  hair,  and  this  substituted 
lock  is  worn,  perhaps,  next  our  heart  for  years.  It  is  sad¬ 
dening  to  reflect  that  there  are  in  some  parts  of  London 
ivarehouses  full  of  hair  of  every  colour  and  shade,  ready 
for  transfer  to  lockets,  brooches,  and  rings.  The  only 
mode  of  avoiding  this  substitution  of  hair  has  been  to 
send  it  to  a  hair-worker  in  sufficient  length  and  quan¬ 
tity  •,  but  now  that  working  in  hair  is  taught,  and  is 
easily  acquired,  we  can  .all  perform  the  loving  office  of 
arranging  the  hair  in  our  own  lockets,  and  of  making 
it  up  into  a  variety  of  designs.  The  necessary  tools 
are  sold  in  boxes  at  los.  6d.,  23.,  and  ^s.,  and 

consist  of  the  following : — One  pair  of  No.  I  steel 
curling  irons,  one  pair  of  No.  2.  ditto,  one  pair  of  steel 
finished  scissors,  one  ivory  handle  knife,  one  pair  of 
steel  tweezers,  one  pair  of  wire  twisters,  two  white 
porcelain  palettes,  two  camel-hair  pencils,  one  cut  glass 
bottle  of  prepared  gum,  two  ivory  crescents,  one  reel 
gold  wire,  two  sugar-loaf  weights,  one  box  of  pearls 
and  seeds,  one  packet  of  gold-beaters’  skin,  two  hair 
paints.  These  are  inclosed  in  a  well-finished  rosewood 
box,  lined  with  velvet.  I  believe  our  worthy  Editor 
means  to  publish  instructions  for  this  work  in  the  next 
number.  Space  prevents  my  giving  even  some  of  the 
simplest  here,  but  ladies  who  are  impatient  to  begin  can 
take  lessons  of  Mr.  Speight,  20,  Spencer-street,  Gos- 
well-road,  or  at  their  own  houses,  at  very  moderate 
prices.  I  may  add  that  the  Princess  Louise  accepted 
a  beautiful  box  of  tools  from  Mr.  Speight,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  worker  in  hair  working.  A  duplicate  of 
the  casket  containing  the  tools  was  shown  me,  and  it 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  charmingly  arranged  “  work- 
boxes”  it  has  ever  been  my  luck  to  see. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay,  of  259,  Regent-circus,  has  a  most  ch.irm- 
ing  assortment  of  morning  toilets,  some  of  which  are 
the  very  prettiest  I  have  ever  seen.  The  prices  run  from 
one  and  a  half  guineas,  and  the  robes  can  well  be  worn 
in  the  seaside  promenade,  or  as  visiting  morning  toilets, 
for  they  are  most  elegant,  although  very  simple. 

'I'hcre  are  eight  special  designs  of  various  modes,  but 
the  “Princess  Alexandra”  is  decidedly  the  most  grace¬ 
ful.  It  is  made  of  white  pique,  trimmed  with  coloured 
batiste,  which  forms  a  trained  jupon  at  the  back,  and 
rises,  lessening  in  width  at  the  sides,  to  the  waist.  At 
the  b.ick  and  sides  graceful  pans  of  batiste  fall  over  the 
white  skirt.  These  are  corded  with  white,  and  interlaced 
at  the  sides.  The  corsage  is  trimmed  with  a  Chambord 


collar  of  coloured  batiste,  and  the  demi-open  sleeves 
have  parements  to  correspond. 

I  was  shown  this  lovely  robe  in  violet  and  white,  and 
I  felt  that  the  dress  did  justice  in  its  purity  and  dignity 
to  the  illustrious  name  it  bears. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay  showed  me  some  delicious  brides’  toilets 
for  early  morning,  and  they  surpass  all  I  have  seen  of 
freshness  and  innocent  grace.  In  looking  at  these  pure 
snowy  muslins  I  ceased  to  wonder  why  heroines  are 
always  dressed  in  it,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  whenever  I  retire  from  spinning  labours  I  shall  de¬ 
vote  myself  to  working  Madame  Boutillier’s  lace  works, 
dressed  in  this  too  fascinating  material ;  but  the  thought 
comes  and  the  picture  arises  of  certain  naughty  little  ones 
who  will  romp  with  mamma,  and  who  rend  her  gar¬ 
ments  at  every  turn,  and  who  disorder  her  chignon  at 
every  chance.  No,  we  must  leave  white  muslin  to  the 
demoiselles,  and  walk  in  silk  .attire  ourselves,  for  silk  will 
stand  a  great  deal  of  wear  and  tear,  and  one  can  submit 
to  be  harnessed  and  play  horses  in  that.  “  Is  I  the 
master  when  oo’s  out  t"  was  asked  me  by  my  then  baby 
of  three.  “  Ay,  and  when  mamma’s  at  home  too,” 
said  the  Silkworm’s  lord.  “  I’s  glad,”  was  the  sole  re¬ 
ply  of  the  master,  who  rules  his  vassal  right  merrily,  and 
bribes  her  with  kisses  for  'oarley-sugar. 

Speaking  of  the  dear  little  ones  reminds  me  of  the 
great  comfort  young  mothers  find  in  the  cradles  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Garrard,  of  Westbourne-grove.  This  charm¬ 
ing  hammock  cradle  is  set  in  movement  by  a  touch,  and 
baby  soon  yields  to  “  slumber’s  rosy  touch,”  under  the 
influence  of  “  Rock-a-bye.”  We  all  know  the  old 
lines — 

“  llock-a-byo  baby  on  the  tree  top, 

When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock, 

When  the  bouirh  breaks  the  cradle  will  fall, 

Down  will  come  cradle,  baby,  and  all.” 

But  Mr.  Garrard’s  cradle  rocks  without  the  aid  of 
breezes,  and  the  catastrophe  hinted  at  in  the  nursery 
rhyme  aforesaid  can  by  no  possibility  happen  to  our 
precious  darlings. 

From  Mr.  Dennis  Stephens,  of  60,  Regent-street,  I 
have  received  patterns  of  two  new  materials — Thearine, 
an  adaptation  of  Gaz  de  Chambery  to  ordinary  dress — 
'I'hearine  resembles  Gaz  de  Chambery,  but  is  by  no 
means  so  fragile ;  and  Camel’s-hair  Cloth,  which  is  a 
charming  material  of  extraordinary  fineness  of  texture. 
It  is  wonderfully  even  in  make,  and  is  sold  at  Is.  5d. 
per  yard.  It  is  made  in  all  colours  and  shades,  and 
requires  very  little  trimming. 

Messrs.  Garrould,  of  Edgeware-road,  have  some 
charming  costumes  for  demi-dcuil  and  ordinary  black 
wear.  Among  these  the  chali  barege  is  a  most  useful 
m.iterial  for  daily  spring  wear.  Messrs.  Garrould  have 
an  excellent  choice  of  ready-made  mourning  dresses  .and 
black  skirts,  which  will  be  found  very  useful.  At  this 
season,  a  fresh  nicely-made  black  skirt  is  very  useful 
for  wearing  under  the  polonaise  or  casaque,  and  for 
everyday  wear  between  seasons  a  black  dress  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  Pour  mot,  I  prefer  black  to  any  coloured 
material,  although  I  think  for  house  wear  it  is  not  lively 
but  given  a  few  handsome  black  dresses,  there  are  few 
women  who  cannot  arrange  a  succession  of  striking 
toilets. 
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Mr.  G.  Roberts,  of  Oxford-street,  is  now  showing 
a  quantity  of  hand-embroidered  jupons,  which  merit  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  They  are  of  various  kinds  of 
plain  and  elaborate  embroidery,  which  is  executed  on 
thoroughly  good  longcloth  in  the  neatest  possible 
manner  s  some  have  a  succession  of  narrow  flounces, 
headed  with  coral  and  other  dainty  stitches  ;  others 
have  one  deep  flounce,  embroidered  from  hem  to 
heading ;  others,  again,  have  embroidered  tucks  ;  these 
are  novel  and  effective,  at  the  same  time  very  ladylike. 

'I'he  whole  of  the  hand-embroidered  under-linen  of 
this  house  is  well'  executed,  and  on  the  best  possible 
materials — English  longcloths  and  Irish  linens.  The 
patterns  are  designed  in  Paris,  and  are  both  rich  and 
artistic.  The  prices  naturally  vary  with  the  amount  of 
work,  but  are  very  reasonable  when  we  consider  the 
endless  wear  and  extreme  beauty  of  the  garments. 

Dress  is  not  only  an  indication  of  the  taste  of  a 
woman,  it  tells  much  to  the  observer.  Handsome  toilets 
show  that  some  one  cares  to  give  the  wearer  “  the  best 
of  everything,”  like  the  good  knight  I  quoted  in  the 
beginning  of  this  letter  -,  handsome  toilets  prove  that, 
no  matter  the  age  or  looks  of  the  wearer,  she  is  loved 
and  thought  much  of ;  and  since,  as  a  rule,  wo- women 
owe  all  the  luxuries  of  our  dress  and  homes  to  the 
care  and  kindness  of  our  fathers,  brothers,  and  hus¬ 
bands,  dressing  well  is  the  outward  evidence  of  the  love 
and  care  which  every  woman  deserving  of  the  name 
receives  or  should  receive  from  the  sterner  sex.  Why 
do  men  work,  why  do  they  rise  early  and  so  late  take 


rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  women  and  the  children  they  love  ?  Therefore, 
dear  sisters,  if  your  lords  object  to  sombre  black  and 
quiet  greys  when  they  return  from  work,  please  them 
by  robes  of  cheerful  hue,  by  graceful  ornaments  and  by 
winning  smiles  ;  let  the  tired  eye  rejoice  in  the  sunshine 
of  your  beauty,  let  the  weary  head  seek  repose  in  the 
sweetness  of  your  voice,  and  let  the  careworn  heart 
lay  aside  all  its  weight  of  toil,  and  rest  in  your  restful 
presence.  I^t  no  contradiction,  no  eager  pursuit  after 
our  own  needlework  or  hobbies,  no  murmuring  of 
ousehold  worries,  destroy  the  repose  of  home.  Only 
those  who  travel  day  by  day,  ill  or  well,  in  good  or  bad 
weather,  to  work,  can  realise  the  inexpressible  peace  of 
a  quiet,  silent  hour,  on  first  returning  home,  to  the 
jaded  mind,  the  irritated  brain,  the  nerves  agace.  Kind 
smiles  and  a  silent  tongue,  every  attention,  but  no  fuss  ; 
a  room  clear  of  all  signs  of  work,  whether  of  needle 
or  writing,  and,  above  all,  no  untidiness,  and  no  noise, 
are  necessities  for  a  man  who  works  hard.  It  is  easy 
to  say  a  man  should  leave  business  cares  at  the  scraper 
of  his  home,  but  black  care  will  pursue  these  dear  ones 
who  work  so  hard  for  us,  and  who  love  us  so  well. 
Therefore,  in  every  little  “  teeny  tiny”  thing,  let  us  try 
to  show  our  love  and  gratitude,  and  if  they  wish  us 
to  dress  well,  let  us  do  so  willingly.  I  am  sure  if  my 
husband  wished  me  to  double  the  sum  I  now  spend 
on  my  toilet,  no  woman  would  obey  with  more  cheer¬ 
fulness  than 

The  Silkworm. 
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Messrs.  Debeniiam  and  Ereebody,  of  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square,  have  recently  imported  great 
quantities  of  the  new  and  fashionable  Douairiere  parasols. 
'I'hese  parasols  are  very  original  in  style  and  exceedingly 
elegant ;  the  handle  is  rounded,  and  of  the  otgnoti  form, 
and  is  gilt  ;  the  tips  of  the  frame  as  well  as  the  top  are 
also  gilt.  The  parasols  are  of  black  silk  lined  with 
satin  of  various  shades,  and  are  finished  by  large  and 
handsome  silk  tassels.  The  most  fashionable  shade  for 
parasol  lining  is  the  Chambord  rose  and  the  delicate 
flesh  tint  now  so  much  in  vogue.  Next  to  these  leading 
parasols  we  notice  those  of  ecru  silk,  lined  with  satin, 
and  trimmed  with  ecru  lace.  Full-dress  parasols  are 
covered  with  ruchings  and  lace.  The  handles  are  either 
gilt  a  la  Douairiere  or  of  clear  horn,  carved.  Horn 
handles  arc  also  placed  on  all  the  new  sunshades  and 
biimmer  umbrellas. 

The  materials  for  morning  costumes  of  this  house 
are  extremely  pretty  ;  they  arc  composed  of  Chambertin, 
striped  with  ecru  and  white  stripes,  and  are  trimmed 
with  Cluny  lace,  the  skirts  being  trimmed  with  deep 
flounces,  headed  with  bias  bands  and  gueule  dt  Imp 
heading. 

In  the  costume  department  we  noted  two  novelties. 
The  first  was  a  rich  black  poult-de-soie,  with  long  train 
at  the  back,  draped  en  eventail,  by  means  of  strings 


placed  beneath  the  skirt.  The  effect  of  this  style  of 
train  is  excellent.  There  is  no  tunic,  there  is  no  pouff, 
the  artistic  outline  of  the  eventail  giving  a  cachet  to  the 
otherwise  plain  dress  which  must  be  seen  to  be  fully 
comprehended.  The  second  robe  was  made  as  follows : — 
The  front  covered  with  flounces,  corded,  and  headed 
with  cording ;  the  train  flows  from  beneath  this  elabo¬ 
rate  front  in  long  deep  folds,  but  at  the  centre  is  a 
magnificent  coquillee  of  double  poult-de-soie,  which 
extends  from  the  waist  to  the  hem  of  the  dress.  The 
corsage  corresponds  in  all  details. 

The  new  materials  for  polonaise  and  costumes  are 
very  handsome.  A  substitute  for  crepe  de  chine  will 
be  found  in  the  white  and  ecru  silk  foulard  crapes, 
which  possess  all  the  qualities  desirable  in  a  fabric  used 
for  dressing.  The  poult-dc-soie  de  cour  is  a  superb  mate¬ 
rial,  on  one  side  the  richest  silk,  on  the  other  a  brilliant 
satin  ;  it  is  made  in  all  the  new  tints,  and  will  be  used 
for  court  trains  and  for  rich  Louis  XIV.  tunics,  where 
the  draping  shows  the  under-side  of  the  fabric.  This 
material  is  too  costly  for  ordinary  wear,  but  will  be 
found  invaluable  for  full-dress  toilets.  Messrs.  Deben- 
ham  and  Freebody  have  increased  the  price  of  their 
celebrated  Brussels  gloves  from  28.  9d.  to  2s.  ild. 
This  increased  price  is  on  the  double-buttoned  glove 
only. 
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i8l. — Insertion  of  Embroidery  and 
Crochet. 


180. — Crochet  Insertion. 


182. — Ornamental  Table  for  Smoking-Room. 
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DESCRn’TION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


154. — Visiting  and  House  Costumes. 

1.  Costume  of  olive  crepe  <le  lainc.  The  [skirt  is  triuiincd  with 
a  flounce  of  double  hollow  pleats.  Straight  tunic,  trimmed  with  a 
poult  de  soie  biais,  and  llutiug  of  the  same  colour  forming  a  heading 
to  the  flounce.  Casaque  with  long  basques,  trimincd  with  3  biais  of 
poult  do  sole  and  sash.  The  neck  aud  sleeves  are  triminctl  with 
faille  fluting.  Embroidered  tulle  bonnet,  with  velvet  bow  and  strings 
matching  the  costume.  Kid  Ismts. 

2.  Dress  of  mouse-grey  poult  do  sole.  Bodice  aud  skirt  in  one, 
fitting  tight  to  the  liguri',  with  a  large  pleat  at  the  Imck  of  the 
waist  under  a  pLiin  iK)stillon.  This  dress,  with  train  skirt,  is 
trimmed  in  front  with  grey  satin  biais,  interlaced  one  with  the  other. 
Headdress  of  blue  velvet  and  lace.  Louis  XV.  slippers  of  bluo 
velvet  with  high  heels. 

3.  Little  girl’s  dress  from  4  to  6  years  old.  Light  blue  iioplin 
drMs.  The  skirt  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  wide  plain  bluo  and 
white  striped  biais.  Low  square  bodice  over  a  striiKxl  chemis<-tte. 
Second  striped  bodice,  with  pointed  basques  cut  away  in  front.  Bluo 
faille  bow  at  the  waist.  Bluo  velvet  in  the  hair,  striped  cloth  boots 
with  polished  kid  toe-caps. 

155. — ^Younq  Lady’s  Costume  and  Walking  Toilet. 

1.  Toilet  for  young  lady.  Skirt  of  pliiin  black  silk.  Second 
skirt  of  thin  light  grey  elotli,  trimmed  with  white  llama  anil  2  rows 
of  block  vcli  et.  Tunic  of  black  ]x>ult  de  soie,  raised  at  each  side, 
forming  pouti’at  the  back  and  apron  in  front.  Tight-fitting  casaque 
of  grey  cloth,  trinuiu  d  with  llama  fringe  and  black  velvet.  Black 
jMult  de  soie  ixh;rine,  trimmed  with  buttons  and  edged  with  black 
velvet.  Grey  lelt  hat,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  coiiues  and  grey 
feather  placed  at  the  back  of  the  hat. 

2.  Walking  toilet  for  spring.  Black  velveteen  skirt  ra*  dc  terre. 
'Tunic  of  Havanna  tissu  Lhge,  with  deep  maroon  bands  and  Havaiina 
wool  fringe.  The  tunic  is  draped  each  side,  and  forms  at  the  back  a 
wide  falling  co<|uille  pleat.  Confection  the  shape  of  a  burnous 
corresponds  with  the  tunic.  Bonnet,  of  embroidered  tulle,  is 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  mariMin  feather.  Block  velvet 
strings.  Maroon  cloth  lawts,  with  plain  kid  toe-caps. 

156. — CoiFFUUES,  LiNGEUIE,  &C. 

1.  Lace  fichu  fur  low  boilice,  crosses  at  the  back,  where  it  is 
fastened  beneath  a  green  satin  bow.  It  is  trimmeil  with  three  rows 
of  green  satin  biais,  and  fastened  in  front  with  a  satin  bow  of  the 
same  colour. 

2.  Dinner  aud  evening  headdress.  Pink  China  crape,  forming  a 
puff,  edged  w  ith  black  guipure ;  tuft  of  black  feathers  aud  real 
aigrette. 

3.  A  iKuiuct  of  ttmiuoise  grey  cut  on  the  cross,  and  edged  with 
green  velvet,  wide  bow  at  the  side,  with  a  long  feather  of  the  same 
colour  falling  over  the  chignon.  Green  velvet  buuillouue  inside, 
with  strings  to  match. 

4.  Costume  for  child  of  2  years,  of  white  pique,  braided  in  black. 
Plain  skirt  w  ith  llutings  fastened  by  two  rows  of  braid,  simulatitig 
a  flounce.  Two  niuuded  tabs  at  each  side  of  the  front  are  trimmed 
with  pique  llutings,  and  braided.  Low  bodice,  with  round  basejuo 
in  front,  and  scalloped  and  square  basques  at  the  sides  and  back. 
Wiustbaud  braided  in  black,  with  llutings  Isjth  top  and  bottom. 
Pleated  cambric  chemisette,  round  pelerine  with  collar,  the  whole 
trimmed  with  a  fluting  aud  bhick  braid.  White  beaver  hat,  trimmed 
with  a  white  feather,  satin  ruche,  and  double  satin  bow,  with 
fciithcr. 

5.  Elegant  bonnet  of  iMe  cijaii  (beaded  tulle),  Charlotte  Corday 
shaiK?,  trimmed  with  velvet  ribbons,  with  scarf  fastened  on  the 
chignon  at  the  back,  and  brought  forward  under  the  chin. 

6.  Evening  cap,  composed  of  a  deep  lace  coquille,  with  velvet  bow 
and  cuds,  {daced  beneath  a  lull-blown  rose,  buds  aud  trail  of  foliage. 
Green  faille  strings. 

7.  Sleeve,  conqiosed  of  a  wide  cambric  lappet,  trimmed  wdth  lace, 
aud  buttoned  at  the  top. 

8.  Collar,  with  a  similar  lappet,  trimmed  with  lace,  forming  a 
collarette,  and  fastened  in  front  by  a  button. 

157. — Casaque,  Hat,  and  Fichus. 

1.  Flit  hat,  edgcil  with  black  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  scarf  of 
frou-frou  gauze  and  silk  tassels.  A  tuit  of  feathers  is  placed  at 
the  bai'k  of  the  hat. 

2.  Louis  XV.  casaque  of  faille,  trimmed  with  white  lace,  with 
i-evcrs  of  velvet  in  front  and  ornaments  on  the  sleeves.  M^ici 
collarette  of  white  lace. 

3.  Bai-k  of  casaque  No.  2,  forming  fichu  and  double  tunic. 


4.  Round  hat  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  fringed  crepe  do 
chine,  with  bow  at  the  side.  Wreath  of  flowers.  Scarf  of  lace,  with 
ribbon  bow  and  ends  falling  over  the  chignon. 

5.  Black  silk  confection,  trimmeil  with  b’av  -k  velvet,  to  be  worn 
over  a  plain  bodice.  This  confection  is  trimmed  with  a  small- 
gathered  flounce  and  black  velvet,  forming  a  collar.  Po.stilliou 
shape  at  the  back,  scarf  in  front. 

6.  Back  of  confection  No.  5. 

158. — CoiFFUBES,  LiNOEBIE,  AND  CaSAQUB. 

1.  Dri'ss  cap,  composed  of  a  deep  gathcreil  flounce  in  front,  much 
raiscil,  with  a  smaller  one  falling  and  divided  by  a  green  velvet, 
fa.stened  under  the  chignon.  Rose  with  foliage  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  head. 

2.  Muslin  collar,  trimmed  with  lace,  composed  of  a  high  collarette 
and  a  double  coquille,  forming  a  jabot,  aud  nearly  reaching  to  the 
waist.  Sleeves  to  match. 

3.  Front  of  cosaque  No.  4. 

4.  Pearl-grey  cashmere  casaque,  trimmed  with  Bruges  lace  in¬ 
sertion,  and  fitting  to  the  figure  with  iK)ckets  at  the  back.  The 
sleeves  are  bouillonne  above,  aud  plain  beneath.  A  China  cru|ic  scarf 
with  double  tassels  is  carelessly  tied  at  the  back.  A  similar  scarf, 
but  smaller,  is  placetl  at  the  top  of  the  casa(|uc. 

5.  Gri'y  beaver  hat,  scpiare  shape,  with  plain  tumed-down  brim, 
having  black  velvet  jdaced  round  the  crown  of  the  hat.  Wide  bow 
of  black  faille,  with  fringdl  emls,  is  jdaced  on  one  side.  Natural 
wing  aud  aign-tto  of  two  feathers,  one  black,  the  other  coloured, 
are  jdaced  at  the  top  of  the  hat. 

6.  Another  collar  j)lact>d  as  fichu  above  the  bodice,  of  cambric, 
with  revers  directoire,  and  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  lace. 
Sleeves  to  match. 

7.  Muslin  cap,  trimmed  with  lace,  fanchon  shape,  with  double  and 
wide  j>oints  falling  behind  over  the  chignon.  Black  velvet  Ikjw.s  and 
trail  of  dilfcrcut  cidoured  volubilis. 

159  and  160.— Walking,  Visiting,  and  Caebiage  Toilets  fob 
Eldeulv,  Mabuied,  and  Young  Ladies. 

1.  Toilet  for  little  girl  of  8  years.  Costume  of  sea-blue  cloth 
The  skirt  is  trimuii>d  at  the  islge  with  a  wiile  biais  bound  with 
black  satin,  and  scallops  formed  by  another  small  biais,  also  bound 
with  black  satin.  Blue  jxiult-de-soie  waistcoat.  Half-fitting  jacket, 
with  revers  and  short  square  basques.  A  biais,  bound  on  both  aides 
with  black  satin,  forms  the  sole  trimming  of  this  little  jacket,  whoso 
eleg.ince  consists  in  its  shape.  Bluo  cloth  boots,  with  polished  toe- 
caps.  Felt  hat,  with  velvet  bow  placed  at  one  side  and  a  bluo 
feather  falling  at  the  back. 

2.  Toilet  for  young  girl  of  15  to  20  of  grey  jxiplin  aud  black 
jKiult-de-soie.  A  gathered  flounce  of  black  jxmlt-de-soio  is  jdaced 
half-way  up  the  skirt.  Square  tunic,  back  and  front  edged  with  a 
narrow  flounce,  headed  with  a  biais  of  black  jioult-de-soie,  and  joined 
each  side  by  bows  of  black  jxmlt-de-soie.  Tight-fitting  casaque, 
rounded  in  front  en  fablier,  forming  points  Ixitli  sides  and  poulf  at 
the  back,  trimmed  with  a  narrow  flounce  and  biais  of  black  jwult- 
dc-soie.  Gathered  square  berthe.  Round  ojien  sleeves,  trimmed 
with  a  flounce  of  jxmlt-dc-soie,  a  flounce  of  jxqdin  ond  biais  of 
black  jx)ult-dc-soie  finished  with  a  bow.  Felt  hat,  with  the  brim 
raised  e;u’h  side,  bow  and  ends  of  black  poult-dc-soie,  tuft  of 
feathers,  and  a  rose  on  one  side.  Black  silk  boots,  with  kid  toe-caps. 

3.  Black  faille  toilet.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  long  designs, 
finishing  in  jiointcd  scallops,  formed  by  a  biais  edged  with  double 
rouleaux  of  satin.  Two  other  biais  placed  across  complete  this 
novel  trimming.  Rich  fringe  at  the  edge  of  the  scallop.  Plain 
tunic,  with  jxiints  at  the  sides  aud  back,  edged  with  a  biais  bound 
with  satin  and  fringe.  Bixlice  forming  long  points  at  the  sides  aud 
back.  Same  trimming  and  fringe  round  the  basijucs,  and  placed  on 
the  bodice,  simulating  the  shajx!  of  a  Spanish  jacket.  Tulle  bonnet 
with  wide  bliu'k  velvet  Alsatian  bow.  White  tulle  bouillonne'  beneath 
the  bonnet.  Cloth  Ixxits. 

4.  Toilet  for  an  elderly  lady.  Dress  of  jdain  maroon  poult-dc- 
soie  d  demi-traine.  Rich  cashmere  polonaise  the  same  colour,  ojicn 
in  front,  round  at  the  sides,  and  elegantly  drajied  at  the  back.  'The 
jxilonaiso  is  trimmwl  with  a  wool  guipure  and  fringe  of  the  same. 
Similar  trimming  at  the  top  and  eilgc  of  the  sleeves.  Maroon  poult- 
de-soic  bonnet,  with  velvet  ruche  and  maroon  feather.  Largo 
sjxittiHl  tulle  veil.  Maroon  cloth  boots,  kid  toe-cajis. 

5.  Rich  carriage  toilet  of  Rhone  green  poult-de-soie.  Long  train 
skirt,  trimmed  ci»  matUeau,  de  cour  with  a  wide  biais  of  green  velvet 
and  black  guipure ;  this  trimming,  rounded  at  the  sides  in  the  shnjio 
of  a  rosotti-,  falls  in  a  straight  line  following  the  shajie  of  the  train. 
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Confoc'tion  ^  Mettcrnieli,  littiiig  to  the  figure  at  the  back,  forming 
long  and  wide  falling  sleeves.  A  deep  guipure  flounce  is  placed 
round  the  confection,  the  sleeves  being  trimmed  like  the  train. 
Similar  trimming  placed  as  a  square  berthc.  Lace  bonnet,  bow  of 
poult-de-soie,  matching  the  toilet.  Aigrette,  with  long  feather 
falling  on  one  side  of  the  chignon. 

6.  Toilet  for  young  Itidy  of  pearl-grey  poult-de-soie.  First 
skirt  of  black  poult-tle-soie  pleated  in  wide  jdeats;  the  second  skirt 
is  trimmed  with  a  pithered  llouncc,  heatlcd  by  a  biais  of  the  same ; 
this  trimming  is  rounded  and  remontante.  Tight-fitting  casaque, 
bultoneil  iu  front  and  trimmed  with  a  flounce  and  biais,  the  flounce 
diminishing  as  it  ascends  each  side  htmeath  the  fluted  postilion, 
which  forms  basques  at  the  back  of  the  bodice.  Wide  black  poult- 
de-soie  pleats  fall  at  the  back,  forming  a  third  skirt.  Louis  XV. 
sleeves  to  the  elbow,  and  finishing  in  a  deep  pleated  flounce  of  black 
])()ult-de-soie.  A  ])assementerie  design  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
waist.  Lace  bonnet,  with  appret  falling  over  the  chignon  on  one 
side,  bow  of  ribbon,  and  aigrette  of  feathers.  Polished  kid  boots. 

161. — Berlin  Wool  Work  Border  for  Kev  Basket,  &e. 

This  border  is  worked  on  canvas  with  single  or  double  wool,  silk, 
or  bi.-ads,  the  colours  being  varied  accoitling  to  taste.  Tlie  original 
consists  of  black,  red,  and  grey  wool,  with  gold-coloured  filoselle. 

162.— Sole  for  Slippers,  &c. 

This  sole  is  very  useful  and  comfortaWe  for  slippers  or  bmds.  It 
is  made  of  flannel  bound  with  scarlet  braid,  and  covered  with  rolls 
of  wadding,  fastened  down  with  stitches  of  coloured  wool  aceording 
to  illustration.  Knots  of  wool,  coloured  or  white,  may  bo  used 
instead  of  the  wadding. 

163,  165.  and  166. — Work  Bag,  Kmeroidered  with  Chenille. 

This  bag  is  ornamented  with  black  and  blue  chenille  and  black 
and  yellow  silk  and  gold  bniid.  Cut  out  4  pieces  of  canvas  according 
to  the  shape  indicatc'd  in  illustration  163,  and  work  on  them  the 
embroidery  according  to  illustration  165,  first  sewing  on  strips  of 
gold  braid  with  long  stitches  of  black  netting  silk  at  regular 
distances,  and  then  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  braids  with 
black  aud  blue  chenille  alternately.  Along  lK)th  edges  of  the  braid 
work  a  row  of  long  stitches  with  3’ellow  silk.  When  the  embroidery 
is  completed,  line  the  pieces  separately  with  muslin  and  silk,  and 
stitch  them  together,  turning  the  wlges  in  between  the  outside  and 
the  lining.  Sew  in  a  silk  bag  a  yard  wide  and  9  inches  dec'p,  hem 
it  down  with  a  runner  at  tlie  to]),  and  ornament  the  bag  with  a 
ruche  and  bows  of  blue  ribbon  and  blue  silk  tassels. 

164  and  174. — Smoking  Cap  in  Persian  Emdroidery. 

This  cap  is  of  dark  crimson  muslin  de  laiiie,  lined  with  silk,  and 
consists  of  crown  and  rim,  cmbroidcrwl  according  to  illustnition 
174  with  floss  silk  of  various  colours  in  single  stitch  and  j)olnt 
Uusse.  The  outer  lines  of  the  shell-shaped  figures  are  black,  the 
inner  outlines  of  the  shell  are  alternately  white',  blue,  and  gold  in 
slanting  rows,  and  arc  worked  in  chain  stitch ;  the  inner  iniint  Kussc 
stitches  are  all  worked  with  double  crimson  silk.  A  row  of  chain 
stitches  is  workeil  round  the  crown  and  head-band.  The  two  jiarts 
are  united  by  a  strij)  of  crimson  silk  j}  of  an  inch  wide,  so  t'.iat  the 
crown  and  band  arc  nut  close  to  each  other. 

167, 171,  and  172. — Bound  Foot  Cushion,  with  Knitted  Covuir. 

Tlie  cushion,  stufled  with  horsehair,  is  circular  at  the  iKittom  and 
dome-shaped,  with  a  depression  in  the  centre.  The  covering  consists 
of  8  wwlge-shaiied  divisions,  knitted  so  as  to  imitate  jilusli.  Begin 
at  the  point  with  3  stitches,  and  knit  backwards  and  forwards  with 
medium-sized  white  wool,  inereasing  at  regular  distances,  so  ns  to 
follow  the  shape  of  the  division,  and  in  each  alti'rnate  row  knitting 
in  with  each  alternate  stitch  an  inch  thread  of  grey  Berlin  wool. 
Oliserve  to  fasten  the  centre  of  the  threads,  leaving  the  ends  of 
equal  length,  and  in  the  succeeding  rows  insert  them  on  the  stitches 
between  the  threads  of  the  previous  row.  In  the  1 2th  row  jmt  iu  a 
3-ply  thread  of  black  wool  with  every  12th  stitch,  and  iu  the  14th 
row  2  treble  threads  of  black  wool  with  every  lolh  stitch.  When 
8  divisions  are  worked,  stitch  them  to  the  cushion,  leaving  c<{ual 
spaces  between,  and  clij)  the  ends  of  wool  to  a  smooth  surface. 
Then  work  the  intervening  strijis  with  worsteil  cord  in  3  shades, 
beginning  each  strip  in  the  middle,  according  to  illustnition  172. 
JIakc  knots  in  the  centre  cord  at  regular  distances,  and  work  in 
overcast  stiU'h,  or,  if  preferred,  follow  illustration  171,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  strip  of  coloured  cloth,  islp.'d  with  a  cord  of  a  darker  shade 
worked  over  with  thick  eordeil  silk,  and  embroidered  in  the  centre 
with  cord  sewn  on  in  Vandykes  and  worked  with  silk  in  jmint  Buss*'. 
The  rounded  ends  of  these  strips  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  cushion, 
where  a  woollen  ball  and  a  ring  of  thin  rope,  worked  over  with 


coloured  cord,  arc  fixed.  Lino  the  bottom  of  the  cushion  with  black 
American  cloth,  aud  sew  a  black  cord  round  the  edge. 

168  to  170. — Sh.vde  for  a  Xight-Lahp. 

The  stand  for  this  shade  is  made  of  canes,  the  shade  of  green 
silk  ornamented  with  crystal  beads.  Take  2  canes  22  inches  long 
and  join  each  of  them  to  a  circle  by  sewing  the  ends  firmly  together, 
after  sloping  them  oil' so  as  to  make  them  fit  over  each  other,  and 
boring  holes  through  them  for  the  needle  to  enter.  Then  cut  10 
canes  9  inches  loim,  cut  one  end  to  a  point,  bore  a  hole  1 V  inches 
from  each  end,  and  slide  a  small  round  wooden  mould,  wound  over 
with  green  silk,  on  to  the  pointed  end.  Bend  the  cuds  of  the  canes 
according  to  illustration,  which  is  easily  done  when  they  have  been 
softened  by  soaking  in  hot  water,  and  cut  5  othi'r  canes  4  inches 
long,  sloping  them  to  a  jioint  at  the  to]),  ami  to  a  flat  surface  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  hole  i  inch  from  the  end.  Ornament  these  canes  at 
the  to])  with  wooden  moulds  covered  with  silk  aud  funnel-shaped 
jiieces  of  canlboard  wound  ovi'r  with  green  silk,  and  filled  up  with 
a  knob  of  wadding  covered  with  green  silk.  These  ornaments  arc 
fastened  with  gum,  and  the  canes  are  then  tied  together  with  fine 
wire  passed  througli  the  holes.  Next  fa-ten  the  3-fold  cane  legs  to 
the  cane  circles  bj’  means  of  tine  wire  i)assed  through  S  holes  l)orcd 
at  eipial  distances  in  the  circles.  When  the  stand  is  thus  i)reparod, 
take  S  pieces  of  double  green  silk,  embn)ider  the  design  in  point 
Busse  according  to  illustration,  and  overcast  the  sides  and  the 
bottom.  Now  make  the  beiul  stars  according  to  illustration  169  on 
white  bobbin  net,  tracing  out  the  shape  of  tlie  star  with  a  thread,  to 
1)0  removed  when  the  work  is  done.  No.  1 68  shows  the  mode  of  execu¬ 
tion  :  the  l)eads  are  threaded  singly  with  every  stitch  and  sewn  to 
the  net,  and  at  the  top  of  each  point  a  stitch  is  put  in  without  a 
bi'ad,  to  kce])  the  work  firm.  In  the  illustration  the  position  of  this 
stitch  is  indicated  by  a  dot  and  a  cross.  Fill  up  the  centre,  and 
work  round  the  edge  of  the  stars  with  large  cut  Is'ads,  and  then 
fasten  them  to  the  silk  by  overcasting  round  and  cutting  awav  the 
net  bej'ond.  I'ass  a  wire  through  tlie  holes  of  the  U])])er  cuds  of 
the  canes,  bend  it  into  arches  between  the  legs  and  sew  the  upper 
edge  of  the  silk  to  this  wire,  underneath  which  is  suspended  the 
bead  fringe.  Ad<l  the  scrolls  of  Ih'UiIs  threaded  on  wire  at  the 
to]),  and  beatl  tassels  to  the  seallo])s  at  the  bottom.  Cover  the 
l)oints  where  the  canes  are  sewn  together  with  green  silk  braid,  aud 
sew  on  tassels  of  green  silk  and  beiuls  aceording  to  illustration. 

173. — Border  for  1‘ai'er-Baskets,  Bolster-Cushions,  or 
Braces,  Ac. 

Tliis  Isinler  is  worked  on  light  grey  cloth,  rep,  or  leather,  with 
corded  silks  of  dillereut  shades  in  point  Busse  and  single  stitch.  If 
ap])lied  to  bratvs,  it  may  be  worked  on  jean  or  ticking  with  coloured 
crewels. 

175. — Knitting-Case  op  Bibbon  .and  Beeds. 

Take  a  strij)  of  still’ muslin  67  inches  long  and  7  inches  wide,  and 
roll  it  up  into  a  tul)c  11 J  inches  in  circumference  and  7  inches  long. 
Cover  this  tube  with  brown  cashmere  outside  and  inside,  and  to 
each  end  sow  a  silk  bag  with  a  hem  and  runner.  Then  cover  the 
tube  with  a  ])lait  of  ribbon  and  reeds  in  the  following  manner : — 
Fasten  to  the  left  cud  of  the  tube  16  brown  satin  riblxms  ^  inch 
wide  and  8  inches  long,  leaving  equal  spaces  between  them,  in  which 
fix  light-coloured  reeds  7^  inches  long.  Turn  the  riblxins  back  over 
the  bag  on  the  left  side  of  the  case,  and  taking  a  ball  of  brown  wool, 
wind  it  ten  times  round  the  tube  ami  the  reeds ;  then  untaek  the 
reeds,  push  them  to  the  left,  bring  the  ribbons  forward,  and  wind 
10  times  round  the  tube  and  the  ribbons.  Push  the  retnls  about  an 
inch  forwaixl  to  the  right,  and  wind  again  10  times  round  the  tube, 
taking  in  the  reeds,  and  then  10  times  round  the  tuho,  taking  in  tho 
ribbons.  Bepeat  this  till  tho  tube  is  covered,  observing  to  let  tho 
reeds  lie  with  their  ends  perfectly  even  on  lx)th  sides.  For  tho 
handle  take  2  thick  worsted  cords  7  inches  long,  wind  satin  riblion 
over  them,  and  introduce  a  4-inch-long  reed  with  rows  of  brown 
w(x)l  wound  over  it,  in  the  centre',  according  to  illustration.  Fasten 
the  hau'lle  to  the  ease  with  bows  of  satin  ribbon,  and  put  runners 
with  tassels  to  the  l)ags  at  c:ich  side. 

176  to  179. — Worsted  Tassels  for  Baskets,  Cushions, 
Furniture,  Ac. 

1 76  is  a  tassel  comixised  of  woollen  balls  and  cloth  tabs.  Take 
two  circular  jiieces  of  pastelxiard  with  a  round  hole  cut  iu  the  centre, 
and  laying  them  on  each  other,  wind  them  over  thickly  with  several 
layers  of  black  wool  iu  tho  manner  indicated  in  illustration  179. 
Then  cut  tho  wend  round  the  edge,  and  passing  a  thread  of  wool 
between  the  two  pieces  of  rnnllxKirel,  wind  it  tightly  round  tho 
centre  of  the  woollen  threads,  as  indicated  in  illustration  178,  with¬ 
draw  the  c.ordboard  and  then  shave  tho  surface  of  tho  ball.  The 
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19T. — Embroidered  Case  for  Silks,  Threads,  &> 


194. — Round  Cushion  or  Music  Stool  in  Berlin  Wool  Work. 
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rjEspAMrs  Lr;  HorTiEMER,  125,  Oxford  Street,  srrrLY  all  the  Materials  reqeired  for  tde 
Needlework  Destoks  on  these  Pages. 


consists  of  balls  of  dillcn'nt  siscs,  tlic  oval  p<irtion  being  made 
of  I  large  and  2  small  balls  dr.iwn  nj)  together  and  sliKvcn  simwtU. 
Oniainenttbeovalandtbelargerball  with  tabs  of  re<l  cloth  embroidered 
with  black  silk,  and  fustcniHl  down  with  long  stitches  of  red  silk, 
and  put  a  small  liooji  of  cardlwanl  underneath  the  ujiper  end  of  the 
tabs  on  the  oval.  Draw  a  coni  with  a  tuft  of  wool  at  one  cud 
through  the  balls,  and  make  a  loop  at  the  top. 

177  is  a  tassel  about  6  inches  in  length,  an<l  may  be  made  of  auy 
colours  suiteil  to  the  articles  for  which  it  is  dcstiniKl.  It  cousists  of 
a  strip  of  thin  canilKjard  rolhnl  into  a  cylinder  about  2  inches  long  and 
^  inch  thick.  Cover  this  cylinder  with  wadding  so  as  to  produce  au 
oval  form,  and  then  with  black  velvet,  arningcd  at  the  top  and 
bottom  in  close  plaits.  Over  this  velvet  pass  fourfold  threes  of 
red  netting  silk,  leaving  2  plaits  l)etween  each  line  of  silk.  Then 
pass  through  the  opening  of  the  cylinder  a  worsted  cord  6  inches 
long,  with  a  tuft  of  scarlet  wool  attached  to  the  lower  end,  and  to 
the  upper  cud  of  the  cord  fasten  live  leaves  of  cardboard  covered 
with  red  cloth,  overcast  at  the  edge  and  embroidered  according  to 
illustration  with  appli()U(i  of  black  velvet  and  red  silk  in  point  russe. 
Above  the  leaves  is  a  tuft  of  loops  of  retl  wool,  conhned  round  the 
middle  with  a  band  of  the  same. 

180. — Ceochet  Ixsebtion  for  Tuiiiiiixo  Undeulinen,  &c. 

Tills  insertion  is  worked  crossways  b;vckwards  and  forwards  on 
a  chain  of  26  stitches  with  cnadiet  cotton  No.  20.  ist  row  :  5  chain, 
the  first  3  form  i  treble,  miss  2  uuiiernealh,  1  long  treble,  2  chain, 

I  long  treble,  1 1  chain,  miss  1 3  of  the  I'onndation  chain,  i  treble, 
twice  alternately  2  chain,  i  long  treble  on  the  next  stitch  but  3. 
2n4  row' :  Turn  the  work,  s  chain,  i  treble,  on  the  next  2  chain  of 
the  previous  row,  2  chain,  i  treble,  ii  chain,  i  treble  on  the  chain 
before  the  next  trt'ble,  twice  r.lternatcly  2  chain  and  i  treble  on  the 
chain  after  each  of  the  2  following  treble.  3rd  row :  Turn  the  work, 
S  chain,  i  long  treble  on  the  next  chain,  2  chain,  1  treble  on  the 
following  chain,  6  chain,  i  double  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the 
foundation  chain,  taking  up  at  the  same  time  the  2  chain  scallops 
above  the  middle  stitch,  6  chain,  i  treble  on  the  chain  before  each  of 
the  next  2  treble,  after  each  treble  2  chain;  then  i  treble  on  the 
chain  after  the  above-mentioned  last  treble,  7  chain,  i  double  on  the 
last  treble  of  the  ist  row,  working  into  the  straight  thro;id  instead 
of  the  upper  horizontal  thread  8  chain.  4th  row :  Turn  and  work 
5  leaves  on  the  chain  stitch  scallop,  each  leaf  consisting  of  3  double 
long  treble  dr.iwu  through  the  same  loo]) ;  5  chain,  i  treble  on  the 
following  chain  of  the  previous  row,  a  chain,  1  treble  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  chain,  13  chain,  i  treble  on  the  chain  before  each  of  the  2  next 
treble  of  the  previous  row,  2  chain,  i  treble  on  the  chain  after  the 
aliove-mcntioued  treble  of  the  previous  row,  7  chain,  i  double  on 
the  last  treble  of  the  2nd  row,  taking  up  the  perjieudicular  thread, 
3  chain,  i  treble  on  the  ist  of  the  3  chain  of  the  1st  row,  which 
form  a  treble  stitch.  5th  row :  Turn  the  work,  S  clwin,  S  leaves 
on  the  chain  scallop  as  above.  Proceed  according  to  illustration. 

181. — Insertion  op  Khrcoidery  and  Crochet. 

Bi'gln  with  the  embroidered  stars,  worked  separately  on  lawn  or 
candiric  and  tacked  together.  Then  ivork  in  crochet  along  both 
edges  2  rows  as  follows  : — ist  row  :  Cross  treble  with  2  chain  bi-foro 
and  after  the  double  stitch  worked  in  the  centre  point  of  the  .star. 
2nd  row :  *  4  double  long  treble  on  the  double  at  the  tip  of  the 
centre  jioint  of  the  first  star ;  after  each  of  the  3  first  double  long 
treble  a  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  treble  on  the  last  worked  double  long 
treble.  After  the  4  double  long  treble  work  2  cross  treble,  observing 
after  one  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cross  is  finished  to  work  a 
l)url  as  above,  and  then  the  other  side  of  the  cross,  llepee.t  from  * 
182  and  183.— OuN.vMENTAL  Taisle  POE  Shoeing  Room. 

'n  lis  table,  as  well  as  the  ve.rious  articles  uiwn  it  for  smoking 
purposes,  is  of  carved  wo<id  with  metal  fittings.  The  table  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  hanging  border  of  light  brown  cloth  embwidcred 
with  dark  brown  silk  braid  and  light  brown  silk  in  satin  stitch,  point 
russe,  and  overcast.  In  the  centre  of  each  Vandyke  a  piece  of  dark 
brown  cloth  is  inserted  by  laying  it  underneath,  and  cutting  away 
the  light  cloth  above  it,  working  round  the  edges  ivith  braid  or  silk. 
The  border  is  In-aidcd  all  mund  and  ornamented  with  tassels  accord¬ 
ing  to  illustration.  No.  182  illustrates  the  border  in  full  size. 

184,  185,  and  188. — Cape  foe  PocKET-coitn,  Glove-hook,  &c. 

Take  a  striji  of  prrey  silk  and  of  muslin  for  lining,  14  inches  long 
and  4  inches  wide,  tack  them  together,  and  turn  the  ends  to  the 
depth  of  3  inches  over  to  the  wrong  side.  Then  ornament  the 
centre  portion  of  the  outside  with  crosses  in  blue  netting  silk 
according  to  illustration  185.  In  the  centre  of  the  inside  fasten  a 
piece  of  cardlioard  covered  with  wadding  and  blue  rilk  ([uiltcd  in 
squares  ornamented  with  crosses  in  white  and  black  silk  according 


to  illustration  184.  Slip  u  piece  of  carill)oanl  also  underneath  one 
of  the  turned-down  ends,  and  stitch  a  .strap  across  to  receive  the 
comb  and  glove-hook.  This  strap  is  iKumd  with  blue  satin,  and 
edged  with  slanting  stitches  of  black  and  white  conlwl  silk, 
in  imitation  of  a  thin  cord.  (See  illustration  188.)  Carry  this 
trimming  along  the  inner  edge  of  both  ends,  and  then  sew'  them  to 
the  blue  silk  centre-piece.  At  the  other  end  of  the  inside  I'asteu 
a  small  mirror  fitUal  into  a  cardboard  frame  covered  with  grey  satin, 
and  si'cured  to  the  silk  lining  with  overcast  stitches  in  blue  silk. 
The  case  is  ckised  by  means  of  2  bands  of  double  blue  satin  ribbon 
with  linen  between,  worked  over  in  the  manner  indicated  in  189, 
stitched  to  the  outside  of  the  end  prepared  for  the  comb,  and 
fastened  round  the  case  by  clastic  loops  and  buttons  with  tassels  of 
black  and  white  silk. 

186. — Cardcasf. 

This  little  pocket-case  for  cards  or  stamps  is  of  fine  grey  linen, 
lined  with  stitf  linen  and  maroon-coloured  silk.  Tack  the  stiff  linen 
to  the  silk,  and  stitch  the  double  material  acniss  at  the  places  where 
the  case  is  to  be  doubled.  Then  work  on  the  fine  grey  linen  for  the 
outside  the  design  seen  in  the  illustration  with  maroon-coloured 
silk  in  point  russe,  and  stitch  on  a  strap  of  double  silk.  Lay  the 
liniug  on  the  outside,  double  it  according  to  illustration,  and  stitch 
in  soutlicts  to  form  the  pocket.  Rind  the  case  with  silk  braid,  pass 
the  narrow  end  round  the  poeket,  and  slide  it  under  the  strap. 

187,  189,  and  190. — Fringes  op  Coed  and  Ceochet. 

The  headings  of  the  fringe  are  of  fine  white  blind  cord  and  crochet 
cotton  ;  the  fringe  of  nu'dium-sized  knitting  cotton. 

No.  189.  Take  2  cords,  one  the  length  of  the  fringe,  the  other 
half  ns  long  again;  tie  them  together  and  work  in  crochet,  ist  row: 
*  Over  both  cords,  the  longer  one  being  uppermost,  6  double,  then 
only  over  the  upper  cord  6  times  alternately  4  double,  i  purl  of  4 
chain,  then  4  doulde.  Repeat  from  *,  observing  to  liKipthe  ist  purl 
of  each  sc-allo])  to  the  last  purl  of  the  previous  scallop.  The  lower 
cord  is  carried  on  below  the  scallops.  2ud  row :  Turn  the  scallops 
downwards,  and  work  12  treble  on  the  shorter  cord  between  the 
double  stitches  over  both  cords,  and  after  each  1 2  treble  4  chain. 
In  the  3nl  row  take  a  fresh  cord  :ind  work  over  it  4  double,  then  4 
long  treble  on  the  4  middle  stitches  of  the  12  treble,  passing  the 
thread  behind  the  cord  before  draw  ing  the  loop  through  the  treble. 
After  the  4  treble  work  4  double  over  the  cord,  then  4  trebb:  on  the 
4  chain.  Repeat  from  *.  4th  row :  AUernately  i  double  on  every 
4th  stitch  of  the  previous  row,  5  chain.  The  knots  forming  the 
fringe  are  tied  into  the  scallops  formed  by  this  row. 

No.  1 90  represents  a  fringe  with  a  heading  made  according  to 
illustration  187011  a  thick  double  w  ire  pin.  The  cord  is  twisted 
round  the  pin,  and  the  cmls  arc  united  by  slip  stitches  with 
3  chain  stitches  between  them.  On  the  upper  row  of  scallops 
formed  by  this  coil,  work  alternately  3  double,  4  chain,  then  3  double, 
and  2  treble  on  the  3  chain  between  the  coils ;  repeat  from  *.  To 
the  lower  row  of  scallops  tie  the  knots  of  fi  inge  as  follows : — 4 
thryiids  of  cotton  into  the  cord,  then  a  similar  knot  over  the  3  chain 
stitches  betw  'en  the  coils.  Divide  these  knots  in  half,  and  tic  the  2 
lialf-kuots  on  each  side  of  the  centre  knot  together  us  in  illustration. 

191. — C.vsK  POE  Colouked  Silks,  Tiiee.vd,  &c. 

Take  a  piece  of  still'  brown  paper  10  inches  long  and  7  inche.s 
wide,  round  off  the  corners  at  one  end,  and  make  a  crease  ai'ross  :it 
2  and  at  3  inches  distance  from  the  straig'ut  end.  Cover  the  piqier 
on  the  outside  with  brown  silk  lined  with  muslin  and  braided  ac¬ 
cording  to  illustration,  and  line  the  rounded  end  to  a  depth  of  4^- 
inches,  also  with  silk  embroidered  according  to  illustration.  Then 
cut  a  piece  of  mipcr  48  inches  long  and  7  inches  wide,  cover  one 
side  with  thin  silk,  and  arrange  it  in  plait.s,  kcepiug  the  covered  side 
uppermost,  and  gumming  the  paper  together  to  form  each  partition, 
also  observing  to  let  each  division  bo  ^  inch  deeper  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  the  last  3^  inches  deep.  The  soufilets  ai'c  of  calico,  covered 
with  silk  on  both  sides  aud  bound  with  a  narrow  rib’oou  along  the 
top.  Arrange  them  from  illustration,  aud  sow  a  cord  all  round  it 
and  furnish  it  with  a  loop  and  button. 

192  &  193. — Corners  poe  EHaBOiDKUiXG  Albums,  Crsiiioxs,  &c. 

These  corners,  suitable  for  cccles'iastical  embroidery,  arc  workcil 
with  gold  or  silver  twist,  cord  aud  braid,  or  may  bo  cxeeutwl  with 
silk  on  cloth,  silk,  or  velvet. 

194. — Round  Cushion  or  Music  Stool  in  Berlin  Wool  Work. 

The  design,  one  quarter  of  which  appears  in  the  illustration,  may 
be  worked  with  single  or  double  w(X)l  on  fine  or  coarse  canvas  in 
colours  chosen  to  taste.  Care  must  bo  taken  to  repeat  the  design  in 
reversed  order,  the  outside  row  of  stitches  in  the  pattern  forming 
the  centre  row  of  the  work,  and  therefore  not  to  bo  repeated. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  March. 

^PilE  Lxilmy  atmosphere  and  bright  spring  sun  we 
L  have  been  enjoying  for  the  last  few  weeks  have  re¬ 
stored  to  our  Bois  de  Boulogne  its  former  gay  and  ani¬ 
mated  appearance.  Well-appointed  equipages  once  more 
grace  its  broad  allecs.  Alas !  tliis  renewal  of  vie  Hegante 
only  renders  more  striking  the  mournful  sadness  and 
funereal  barrenaess  of  this  once  privileged  corner  of  our 
Parisian  paradise.  Years  must  pass  before  the  larger 
trees  recover  their  majestic  stature,  and  the  shrubberies 
their  depth  of  shade,  and  our  hairs  will  have  whitened 
ere  our  Bois  of  happier  days  is  restored  to  us. 

And  the  Pre  Catelan — what  is  to  be  done  with  it 
now  ?  'i'he  three  thousand  evergreen  shrubs,  which 
were  its  chief  ornament  inside,  and  the  three  thousand 
lilac  trees  which  formed  its  outer  fence,  have  been 
severely  injured,  as  well  as  the  four  or  five  hundred 
large  chestnut  trees  which  shaded  its  dainty  parterres. 
It  is  true  miracles  are  now  daily  performed  in  the  way 
of  transplantations,  and  the  old  proverb,  “  There  are 
two  things  which  money  cannot  procure,  health  and 
shade,”  is  no  longer  true  in  its  second  part.  Only  the 
cost  is  heavy — not  so  heavy,  however,  as  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  v.'hcn  the  shade  of  a  tree  from  the  forest 
of  Compiegne,  transplanted  to  Marly,  cost  over  thirty 
thousand  francs.  Now-a-days  the  carriage  of  a  tree  the 
shortest  possible  distance  costs  from  one  hundred  to  one 
thousand  francs,  according  to  its  size. 

A  very  curious  legend  is  attached  to  the  name  of 
Le  Pre  Catelan,  and  as  it  is  probably  unknown  to  most 
of  our  readers,  we  will  relate  it  in  a  few  words. 

Catelan,  a  troubadour  from  the  fair  land  of  Provence, 
had  been  invited  to  the  court  of  King  Philippe-le-Bel, 
who,  to  show  him  greater  honour,  sent  him  an  escort 
of  his  own  guards.  These  met  Catelan  on  the  pre  (or 
meadow),  which  now  bears  his  name-,  when  he  saw 
them,  the  troubadour  turned  to  his  squire,  and  said — 

“  Have  you  the  presents  for  the  king  r” 

Upon  overhearing  this  question,  the  guards  exchanged 
glances,  fell  upon  Catelan,  killed  both  him  and  his 
squire,  and  returned  to  their  master,  saying  they  had 
not  met  the  stranger. 

Some  time  afterwards,  a  nobleman  of  the  court, 
passing  close  to  one  of  the  murderers,  stopped  suddenly, 
surprised  by  the  smell  of  a  peculiar  odour — it  was  with¬ 
out  doubt  a  perfume  from  the  land  of  Provence.  The 
guard,  being  questioned,  became  confused,  and  upon 
being  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  the  crime.  The 
presents  brought  by  Catelan,  and  which  had  proved  so 
fatal  to  him,  were  perfumes  from  his  native  country. 
Of  course  the  murderers  were  flayed  to  death,  according 
to  the  customs  of  those  good  old  times,  and  a  cross  was 
erected  upon  the  spot  where  the  crime  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.  Under  the  reign  of  J>ouis  XIV.  this  cross  was 
replaced  by  a  small  obelisk,  bearing  the  name  and  arms 
of  Catelan.  This  obelisk  is  still  standing,  and  is  no 
doubt  meant  to  remind  all  passers-by  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  bring  presents  to  one  richer  than  one’s  self. 

Not  having  enjoyed  a  very  gay  Carnival,  we  are  not 


keeping  a  very  strict  Lent.  True,  we  go  to  hear  sermons, 
but  we  also  frequent  concerts  and  theatres,  and  get  up 
very  charming  soirees  and  most  delightful  dinner  parties. 
The  latter,  especially,  have  never  been  so  thoroughly 
soigne  as  since  lighter  and  more  frivolous  entertainments 
have  been  given  up  in  Paris.  The  various  coteries,  which 
had  been  dispersed  by  war  and  the  Commune,  rally  upon 
hearing  the  hospitable  mot  tf ordre,  and  gather  round  the 
convivial  board. 

I'he  Princes  of  Orleans  are  foremost  among  those 
whose  open  table  and  social  manners  attract  a  brilliant 
circle  in  their  pleasant  salons.  4'hey  have  the  tart  to 
appear  content  with  their  present  lot,  and  not  to  lend 
their  name  to  any  political  intrigue.  The  Comte  de 
Chambord,  less  wise,  has  only  lost  popularity  by  the 
unfortunate  affair  at  Antwerp,  and  all  his  attempts  at 
mustering  adherents  for  a  coup  d'kat  have  only  turned  to 
his  discomfiture.  Love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of  the 
Jesuits  are  now  too  strong  in  France  for  a  power  such 
as  that  of  Henri  V.  would  be  ever  to  be  submitted  to 
again  in  our  country. 

Paris  has  rarely  possessed  preachers  of  such  eminent 
talent  as  those  whose  sermons  attract  such  crowded 
audiences  in  our  churches  this  Lent.  At  Notre  Dame 
the  R.  P.  Monsabre — who  has  been  aptly  compared  to 
Lacordaire — and  at  St.  Augu-tin  the  R.  P.  Perraud, 
both  cause  as  much  excitement  in  their  way  as  certain 
celebrities  in  art  in  theirs.  Our  grandes  dames  are  as 
eager  for  a  good  seat  to  hear  the  preacher  a  la  mode  as 
for  a  first  hge  at  the  Opera  when  some  chanteur  in  vogue 
is  to  be  heard. 

The  reprise  of  Ruy  Bias,  after  an  interval  of  thirty- 
five  years,  has  been  quite  an  event  in  our  literary  world. 
Much  as  all  persons  gifted  with  common  sense  and 
reason  must  blame  and  utterly  disapprove  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  avowed  principles  and  conduct,  as  far  as  politics 
are  concerned,  much  even  as  they  may  regret  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  later  works,  his  talent  as  a  poet  and  dramatic 
author  cannot  be  denied,  and  Ruy  Bias  is  certainly  one 
of  his  best  dramas.  It  has  met  with  real  genuine 
success.  It  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  played  by  our 
best  actors,  which  certainly  is  no  unimportant  point. 
Altogether  Victor  Hugo  must  be  proud  of  such  a 
triumph,  and  it  were  well  if  he  would  content  himself 
with  such,  and  not  seek  for  popularity  with  the  lowest 
scum  of  Parisian  populace. 

Not  content  with  the  success  of  his  wonderful  f eerie 
— Le  Roi  Carotte — Victorien  Sardou  has  given  us  a  play 
of  quite  a  different  style,  and  full  of  political  allusions — 
Rabagas.  The  first  representations  were  rather  stormy, 
but  on  the  whole  the  drama  has  met  with  very  fair 
success. 

The  reprise  of  Hamlet,  with  Faure,  has  brought 
back  a  brilliant  audience  to  our  Opera.  In  fact,  our 
theatres  in  general  are  well  filled  ;  and  as  for  the  list  of 
concerts  to  be  given  this  month,  chiefly  in  behalf  of 
some  good  work  or  other,  it  would  fill  up  more  space 
than  is  allotted  to  the  whole  of  my  monthly  letter  in  this 
Magazine. 
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The  beautiful  Rochea  Falcata  ought  to  be  grown 
extensively  for  conservatory  decoration.  The  speci¬ 
men  which  we  illustrate  is  fifteen  inches  high,  the 
flowers  are  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  should  be  potted 
in  light,  rich  com¬ 
post,  as  four  parts 
turfy  loam,  one  part 
decayed  cowdung, 
and  one  part  silver 
sand. 

Dahlia  Imperialis 
is  anative  of  Mexico. 

The  stems  attain  a 
height  of  fifteen  feet 
under  good  culture, 
but  as  it  requires  pro¬ 
tection,  few  houses 
can  afford  to  bloom 
so  gigantic  a  plant. 

It  is  introduced  to 
our  readers’  notice  as 
a  curiosity. 

In  our  article  for 
last  month  we  were 
led  to  speak  in  terms 
of  disparagement  of 
the  bedding  system. 

Our  subject  then  was 
spring  flowers,  and 
we  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  our 
regret  at  the  small 
degree  of  attention 
which  they  met  with 
in  what  are  usually 
called  villa  gardens, 
and  referring  the 
cause  of  this  neglect 
to  whatwe  may  term 
the  bedding  mania. 

For  many  years  this 
complaint  has  been 
epidemic,  and  it  has 
spread  so  widely  and 
so  rapidly, that  it  has 
well-nigh  destroyed 
all  other  flowers  but 
the  few  that  are 
found  to  flourish 
under  the  treatment 
prescribed  for  it. 

Go  where  you  will, 
throughout  the 
length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  and 
wherever  there  are  gardens,  it  matters  not  what  may 
be  the  size  of  them,  you  will  find  that  all  are  arranged 
upon  a  uniform  plan.  There  is  a  grass  lawn  laid  out 
in  beds,  and  if  the  extent  of  ground  and  the  good  taste 


of  the  owner  permit  it,  there  maybe  a  few  of  our  choice 
evergreens,  a  cedar,  a  thuja,  and  a  juniper  to  break  the 
view.  In  the  winter  and  spring  these  beds  are  empty, 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  we  are  free  to  admit  the 

beauty  of  them,  if 
they  are  well  filled 
and  well  culti¬ 
vated.  But  how  very 
limited  is  our  flori- 
cultural  knowledge 
when  confined  to 
the  bedding  system  ! 
For  what  are  the 
plants  made  use  of 
in  producing  this 
summer  display  ? 
When  we  mention 
geraniums,  verbe¬ 
nas,  petunias,  helio¬ 
tropes,  calceolarias, 
fuchsias,  gazanias, 
and  a  few  choice 
annuals,  as  phlox 
drummondii,  postu- 
laca,  lobelia,  and 
some  of  the  better 
sorts  of  marigolds, 
we  give  nearly  the 
whole  list.  We  have 
not  one  word  to  say 
against  any  of  these. 
They  are  all  beauti¬ 
ful  in  their  way,  and 
well  worthy  of  the 
care  and  attention 
that  they  have  re¬ 
ceived.  The  ad¬ 
vance  which  has 
been  made  by  a  care¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  the 
first  three  named  in 
our  list  is  something 
marvellous  it  rivals 
the  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  which  has 
been  achieved  in  the 
case  of  florists’ 
flowers,  properly  so 
called.  The  prize 
pansy  and  noble 
dahlia  of  our  shows 
hardly  excel  their 
rude  originals  more 
strikingly  than  the 
geraniums  of  the 
present  day  the  plants  which  represented  them  come 
five-and-twenty  years  ago.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
almost  all  the  other  bedding-plants.  Cultivation  has 
effected  for  them  that  degree  of  improvement  which  is 


Rochea  Falcata. 


Dahlia  Impfrialis. 

and  rich  in  colour,  springing  from  three,  and  even  four,  so  vitiated  that  it  could  take  no  interest  in  anything  but 

eyes  on  all  the  new  wood.  The  foliage  varieties  intro-  bedding-plants.  The  sweetness  of  the  old  cabbage-rose, 

duced  of  late  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  We  unsurpassed,  and  perhaps  unsurpassable,  the  delicate 

saw  a  display  of  them  at  Saltmarsh’s  Nursery,  at  Chelms-  beauty  of  London  Pride,  the  simple  modesty  of  the  Fair 
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the  natural  result  of  it — and  we  rejoice  in  it.  Few  ford,  a  year  or  two  ago,  which  was  well  woith  a  visit, 

sights  are  more  attractive  than  fine  plants  of  L’Orient,  Still,  all  this  might  have  been  effected  without  producing 

Black  Prince,  and  other  geraniums,  with  flowers  large  the  injury  we  deprecate.  The  popular  taste  has  been 
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Maid  of  Perth,  and  the  general  excellence  of  many  of  oiir 
old-fashioned  favourites  have  failed  to  preserve  them 
from  neglect.  In  the  march  of  fashion  these  and  innu¬ 
merable  other  perennials  of  great  beauty  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  However  small  the  garden,  room 
must  be  made  in  it  for  bedding-plants,  and  all  perennials, 
herbaceous  or  ligneous,  must  be  got  rid  of.  The  whole 
system  is  wrong ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  has  done  its  work, 
and  it  is  now  quite  time  that  it  should  give  place  to 
something  better.  We  have  not — and  we  wish  oar 
readers  to  observe  this — wc  have  not  set  it  down  as  an 
unqualified  evil,  for  we  gladly  give  it  credit  for  some 
good  in  the  improvement  of  a  few  most  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  plants,  while  we  complain  bitterly,  and  not  with¬ 
out  good  reason,  that  it  has  well-nigh  sent  out  of  culti¬ 
vation  innumerable  others.  What  we  would  advocate 
is  a  compromise  in  the  interest  of  floriculture  generally. 
We  would  recommend  our  readers  not  to  give  up  bed¬ 
ding-plants  altogether,  but  to  circumscribe  the  space 
allotted  to  them,  and,  as  a  first  step  towards  improve¬ 
ment,  to  try  the  effect  this  present  season,  at  any  rate 
in  some  of  their  beds,  of  the  mixed  system.  Almost 
every  lawn  has  a  large  centre  bed.  Instead,  then,  of 
the  usual  practice  of  filling  this  with  one  sort  of  plant  of 
one  colour,  or  with  dilfercnt  colours  in  ribbons,  let  all 
sorts  of  bedding-plants  be  mixed  in  it,  and  some  few 
herbaceous  perennials  of  suitable  size  added.  If  the 
bed  be  a  circle,  it  should  slope  uniformly  from  the  centre 
to  the  edge,  and  some  care  and  judgment  will  be  requi¬ 
site  in  planting  so  as  to  effect  this.  In  very  large  gar¬ 
dens,  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere,  there  may 
be  plenty  of  room  for  both  systems  ;  but  we  write  in  the 
interest  of  villa  gardens,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
mixed  system  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted.  Gera¬ 
niums,  petunias,  and  verbenas,  &c.,  of  the  choicest 
sorts,  blended  skilfully  and  beautifully  with  roses  and 
herbaceous  plants,  produce  a  floricultural  Alhambra  not 
readily  to  be  forgotten.  Do  any  of  our  readers  inquire 
the  names  of  the  beautiful  plants  over  whose  neglect  we 
have  been  mourning,  and  on  whose  behalf  we  are  plead¬ 
ing  for  a  kinder  treatment  ?  The  list  of  them  is  far  too 
long  to  be  given  here.  We  must  refer  them  to  the 


admirable  catalogue  of  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  at 
the  nursery  of  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Sons,  St.  John’s 
Wood,  in  which  they  will  find  some  sixty  and  seventy 
pages  filled  with  names  and  descriptions,  and  prices  given, 
of  which  they  can  purchase  single  specimens.  The 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  have  also,  we  are  given 
to  understand,  a  large  collection  of  those  long-neglected 
favourites.  We  can  also  speak  from  experience  that 
those  who  are  within  reach  of  Messrs.  Osborn  and  Sons’ 
nursery,  at  Fulham,  will  there  find  a  very  choice  variety. 
A  year  or  two  ago  we  enriched  our  own  stock  of  border- 
plants  from  their  collection. 

Upon  this  subject,  however,  we  must  say  no  more  at 
present,  for  the  monthly  calendar  of  work  calls  for  our 
attention.  In  the  greenhouse  azaleas  should  be  in  full 
flower ;  cinerarias  also,  and  several  sorts  of  cytisus  ; 
also  Erica  nivea.  Erica  cistifolia,  and  others.  There 
should  also  be  a  good  show  of  zonale  geraniums. 
Everything  should  be  kept  in  a  growing  state  as  the 
season  dictates,  and  great  cleanliness  maintained.  Cuttings 
will  now  strike  probably  better  than  at  any  other  time. 
As  soon  as  they  have  made  good  roots,  they  may  l>e 
shifted  and  kept  in  quick  growth.  Liquid  manure 
should  be  used  in  the  greenhouse  to  all  growing  plants, 
especially  to  those  coming  into  bloom.  The  whole 
stock  of  bedding-plants  must  now  be  hardened  off  by 
exposure  to  the  light  and  air,  but  they  must  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  frost,  for  the  slightest  touch  of  this  will  retard 
their  growth,  if  it  does  no  further  harm. 

All  grafting  must  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  More 
peas  sown ;  also  French  beans.  The  seed-beds  of 
winter  greens  and  celery  must  be  watched,  and  reple¬ 
nished  if  necessary.  Wall-trees  will  no  doubt  require 
some  protection.  Nothing  is  better  than  Haythorn’s 
hexagon  netting.  If  the  expense  of  this  be  objected  to, 
a  few  fir  branches,  judiciously  drawn  into  the  branches 
of  the  fruit  trees,  will  answer  all  the  purpose.  Early  in 
the  month  a  sowing  in  heat  should  be  made  of  tomatoes 
and  vegetable  marrows,  which  should  be  potted  off 
singly  or  in  threes  as  soon  as  they  are  forward  enough, 
and  kept  in  a  growing  state.  The  former  vegetable  will 
not  do  well  in  our  climate  unless  it  can  be  fruited  early. 


)IARRHCEA,  DYSENTERY,  CHOLERINE. 


For  these  diseases  practitioners  generally  prescribe 
sub-nitrate  of  bismuth,  opium,  and  other  medicines 
which  may  occasion  grave  disorders  in  the  system. 
There  is  a  remedy  quite  as  efficacious  and  open  to  no 
objection — Belloc’s  Charcoal.  It  suffices  to  take  from 
three  to  six  tablespoonfuls  daily,  to  counteract  in  a  short 
time  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  or  cholerine.  This  special 
charcoal  is  prepared  also  in  the  form  of  lozenges.  One  of 
these  represents  about  half  a  tablespoonful  of  the  powder. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  strange  that  charcoal  can 
be  a  cure  at  once  for  constipation  and  diarrhoea.  This 
is  easily  explained,  however,  by  the  fact  that,  in  case  of 
constipation,  the  charcoal  owes  its  curative  property  to 
its  power  of  dividing  the  aliments  ;  while  in  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  cholerine,  it  is  its  absorbing  power  which 
is  valuable.  Belloc’s  Charcoal  is  a  remedy  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended  in  the  cases  above-mentioned. 


The  following  passage,  extracted  from  the  Abeilh 
Medicate,  bears  testimony  to  its  efficacy : — 

“  Among  substances  wliich  may  advantageously  reijlaee  sub-nitrate 
of  bismutb,  there  is  one  wliich  has  not  received  sufficient  notice;  we 
mean  vegetable  charcoal.  Charcoal  is  eminently  a  typo  of  the  ab¬ 
sorbents.  As  a  divider  its  <|ualities  are  incontestable :  its  particles 
having  no  tendency  to  unite  in  a  magma,  it  ditl'uses  itself  equally  in 
the  entire  mass  to  be  dividixl,  and  penetrates  it  thoroughly. 

“  Charcoal  possesses  the  singular  (piality  of  acting  eiiually  well  in 
cases  of  obstinate  constipation  and  in  dysentery  or  diarrheea.  This 
statement,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  in  cases  of  constipation,  charcoal  acts  as  a  divider,  and  in  cases 
of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  ns  an  absorbent.  It  is  its  eminently  ab¬ 
sorbent  properties  which  recommend  its  emjiloymcnt  in  the  first 
st  ige  of  cholera,  simultaneously  with  ipecacuanha ;  in  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  not  to  cure  that  terrible  disease,  but  to  condense  the 
fetid  gases  which  resiUt  from  it ;  and  in  cases  of  gastralgia. 

“  From  the  preceding  remarks  it  results  that  vegetable  charcoal 
is  the  best  substitute  for  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  is  even  often 
preferable  to  it.” 
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THE  CARNIVAL  OF  VIENNA. 


Yes*  the  Carnival  of  1872  has  followed  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  gone  to  the  limbo  of  past  and  used-up 
epochs.  Wh.at  have  we  done  during  this  season  of 
silk  and  velvet,  champagne  and  late  suppers,  which 
introduces  us  to  ashes  and  sackcloth I  will  try  to 
tell  you. 

To  begin,  I  must  inform  you  that  the  Viennese  have 
not  Vesprit  lilt  Carmval  such  as  it  exists  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  are  more  solemn  and  dignified  than  grotesque 
and  amusing.  An  Italian  lady,  and  even  more  a 
Spaniard  especially,  if  at  Seville,  revels  in  her  mask 
she  is  amusing,  perhaps  impertinent ;  but  here,  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  we  are  more  on  our  best  behaviour, 
and  if  we  “  intrigue”  it  is  in  the  mildest  form  and  the 
most  polite  words. 

I  confess  it  dilutes  your  Carnival,  and  makes  the 
balls  “  masquerade  and  water.” 

But  I  presume  we  have  been  tr'es-gai. 

One  individual  certainly  has  enjoyed  himself,  and 
that  is  the  father  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph — he 
who  abdicated  in  1848.  Every  night  he  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray,  with  all  the  grandes  et  petites  dailies 
intriguing  him ;  he  seems  to  represent  all  the  fun  of 
this  rather  austere  family  of  tIapsbourg-Lorraine. 

In  the  first  pLace  the  court  has  had  two  balls,  though 
I  fear  they  w'cre  balls  without  dancing ;  the  Princesse 
de  iSchwarstenbcrg,  a  capital  ball ;  then  there  w'as  a 
great  children’s  ball ;  two  rapital  balls  at  the  Turkish 
Embassy,  where  Khalil  Sherilf  Bey  is  at  the  head  of 
affairs  and  some  others  in  private  life.  As  for  public, 
or  rather  what  I  should  call  “  club  balls,”  there  have 
been  the  Artists’  Ball  at  the  “  Concordia,”  the  ball  of 
the  Greek  colony,  and  that  of  the  “  Protestants.” 

I  have,  I  think,  before  remarked  that  the  hours  are 
early  in  Vienna  ;  these  balls  (two  of  which  took  place 
at  the  Grand  Hotel)  were  exceptions  to  that  rule,  5.45, 
6.30,  and  7.30  being  the  hours  when  the  company 
separated,  “  highly  satisfied  with  the  evening's  enter- 
t.ainment,”  no  doubt. 

The  court  balls  are  too  courtly.  I  hardly  like  to  call 
them  dull,  yet  nobody  goes  twice  if  he  is  not  officially 
obliged. 

We  have  had,  though,  a  good  theatrical  Carnival,  in¬ 
cluding  two  new  operas  of  Jacques  Offenbach — Bottle 
de  Neige  (otherwise  Stmvball)  and  luiutasio — and  they 
have  been  rather  the  events  of  the  season.  At  the 
Grand  Opera  Fidelia,  with  the  veteran  Dustmann,  who 
has  been  the  Grisi  of  Vienna  for  more  than  twenty 
years ;  Nicolai’s  opera  buffa.  The  Merry  Wives  of 
JFindsor,  Lohengrin,  and  Rienzi.  In  spite  of  Lent  and 
the  season,  society  seems  to  find  very  smart  dresses  and 
to  get  to  the  theatres  in  time  to  fill  them  before  the 
overture  begins. 

To  my  mind  thft  Snowball  has  been  the  great  success. 
Not  so  effective  as  some  of  the  Jacques  Offenbach’s 
conceptions,  it  is  yet  light,  airy,  melodious,  and  the 
company  does  justice  to  the  work.  Madlle.  Mila  Roeder 


has  the  two  great  natural  talents  of  being  young  and 
very  pretty,  and  adds  to  them  two  others — she  is  an 
accomplished  actress  and  a  sw'cet,  if  not  very  powerful, 
singer  ;  she  is  also  a  lady,  which  tells  on  the  stage  as 
it  clocs  off'  the  stage. 

The  story  of  Snowball  is  simply  absurd,  and  turns  (rn 
a  w'hite  bear  being  elected  “  hospodar”  of  an  Eastern 
state;  still  it  makes  you  laugh,  which  is  something  in 
these  serious  practical  days,  and  the  acting  of  the  bear 
itself  is  ludicrous  to  the  extremest  degree.  He  is  no 
bear,  but  a  revolutionary  glazier,  who  gets  up  Dilke- 
Scott-Russell-Trafalgar-square  revolutions  in  order  to 
make  capital  out  of  smashed  panes.  He  is  also  in  love 
with  Mila  Roeder  (like  the  rest  of  Vienna),  and  marries 
judiciously  in  the  last  act.  He  is  a  most  accomplished 
actor,  and  imitates  M.  Thiers  to  the  life.  Offenbach 
came  to  Vienna  expressly  to  superintend  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  his  youngest  offsprings,  and  has  naturally 
been  made  a  great  fuss  with. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  other  bantling 
of  the  melodious  Jacques — Fantasia — which  is  being 
given  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  one  of  the  finest 
theatres  in  this  city.  Fantasio  ;  or,  the  Court  Fool,  is  a 
story  borrowed  from  one  of  the  conceptions  of  the  author 
of  On  lie  Badine pas  avec  1' Amour.  The  story  is  not  much. 
A  Princess  of  Florence  betrothed  to  a  Prince  of  Mantua, 
cold  and  ugly,  and  loved  by  a  student,  Fantasio,  young 
and  handsome.  To  get  near  his  beloved,  I'antasio 
dresses  as  the  court  fool,  and  after  a  series  of  fooleries 
the  rich  prince  is  sent  away,  and  the  lovers  marry. 
For  this  story,  which  is  pas  grande  chose,  Offenbach  has 
composed  a  very  pretty  opera,  rather  more  serious  in 
style  than  usual  for  him,  and  the  four  great  stars  of 
Vienna — Madame  Geistinger  and  Koch  and  MM.  Friese 
and  Swaboda.  The  success  is  very  great,  and  you  will 
have  the  opera  in  London  ere  long. 

The  Imperial  Court  has  left  Pesth,  a  place  which 
the  Kaiser  docs  not  like,  but  which  the  Empress  adores, 
and  well  she  may,  as  she  is  so  very  popuLar  there.  There 
the  Carnival  has  been  gayer  than  here,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  the  Hungarians  are  twice  as  full  of  fun  as  the 
Viennese. 

The  true  Vienna  season  is  the  spring,  when  the  court 
will  be  back  and  the  Chamber  be  sitting. 

I  must  now  speak  of  the  masquerade  costumes  and 
dresses  at  the  Grand  Redouten  Ball.  We  were  told 
that  all  the  ladies  of  our  party  had  to  do  was  to  put 
themselves  en  domino.  Nothing  more  simple  or  more 
easy  for  strangers,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  festive 
scene,  we  found  that  the  English  and  French  idea  of 
a  domino  was  so  unlike  the  idea  of  an  Austrian  lady  that 
our  party  in  their  simple  black  dominoes  were  supposed 
to  be  a  party  arranged  to  represent  some  religious  order. 
Now  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  faint  picture  of  what  the 
Austrian  idea  of  en  domino  is.  I  will  begin.  The  dress — 
though  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  dresses,  for  there  were 
two,  only  just  alike — which  struck  me  first  was  of  cherry 
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silk,  covered  with  puffings  of  tulle  the  same  colour,  over 
which  was  worn  a  sac  of  very  fine  black  silk,  trimmed 
with  rich  black  lace.  The  headdress  was  at  least  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  height,  formed  of  wire,  with  cherry-coloured 
tulle  rolled  round  in  the  form  of  an  Eastern  turban.  In 
the  centre,  low  down  on  the  forehead,  was  a  large  butter- 
fly-shaped  bow  of  black  velvet,  fastened  with  a  spray  of 
diamonds.  Black  velvet  mask,  trimmed  with  black  lace. 
A  bouquet  of  red  roses  completed  this  costume,  or  rather 
costumes ;  as  I  said  before  there  were  two  just  alike,  and 
they  were  separated  the  whole  evening.  Now  I  came  to  a 
toiletteof  white  satin,  with  a  sac  of  mauve  satin,  which  hung 
in  a  train  behind,  and  was  trimmed  with  white  guipure  and 
wreaths  of  white  lilac.  The  head  was  disguised  with  a 
quantity  of  white  lace,  sprays  of  lilac  fastened  with  an 
emerald  and  diamond  ornament ;  earrings  of  the  same  ; 
and  a  bouquet  of  white  lilac  and  fern.  A  fall  of  thick 
white  lace  over  the  face  instead  of  a  mask.  And  here  let 
me  give  a  word  of  advice  to  my  lady  readers.  A  thick 
fall  of  lace,  properly  arranged,  is  a  much  more  effectual 
disguise  than  a  mask  (to  say  nothing  of  the  comfort). 
Then  there  were  the  Twin  Stars,  at  least  I  name  them 
so,  in  toilets  of  black  satin,  very  long  trains  with  sacs 
of  the  same,  the  whole  trimmed  with  beautiful  white 
Brussels  lace,  the  headdress  a  sort  of  Marie  Stuart  hat 
of  black  velvet,  with  a  border  of  diamond  stars.  The 
next  was  a  toilet  of  turquoise-blue  silk,  the  sac  and 
trimmings  being  of  white  lace,  and  branches  of  full¬ 
blown  tea-roses  (pale  yellow)  with  brown  leaves,  the 
headdress  at  least  two  feet  in  height,  the  shape  of 
an  extinguisher,  made  of  white  lace  on  blue  foundation, 
and  wreated  with  roses  and  brown  leaves.  Then  a 
very  effective  dress,  all  black,  with  a  white  lace  bour- 
nous  arranged  over  the  head  and  face  in  the  Turkish 
fashion.  A  fan  of  white  lace  with  Genoese  sticks, 
and  a  bouquet  of  white  hyacinths. 

I  have  just  given  you  a  few  of  the  most  striking,  to 
try,  as  I  before  said,  to  convey  a  slight  idea  of  what  an 
Austrian  lady  calls  being  eti  douiino ;  and  I  must  confess 
I  like  tlieir  idea,  as  instead  of  seeing  a  quantity  of 
ladies  in  long  cloaks  with  big  capes,  and  the  most  ugly 
of  hoods  drawn  over  the  head,  you  see  ladies  wearing 
all  their  lovely  lace,  their  splendid  jewels,  the  most 
beautiful  silks,  satins,  and  flowers,  and  yet  be  more 
effectually  disguised,  if  they  wish,  by  the  arrangement 
of  their  lace  draperies  and  coquettish  little  “  sacs,” 
than  by  the  ugly  sombre  domino.  And  the  headdresses  ! 
Instead  of  the  ugly  hood  you  see  a  structure  of  lace, 
feathers,  flowers,  and  jewels,  ranging  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  height,  which  at  once  makes  the  disguise  more 
perfect.  Out  of  this  crowd  of  thousands  I  only  saw 
four  ladies  who  had  made  any  attempt  at  actual  costume, 
though  they  only  represent  three  dresses.  'Fhe  one 
was  in  a  long  whitt*  robe,  high  to  the  throat,  and 
hanging  rather  loose  from  the  figure,  with  large  hanging 
sleeves.  This  robe  was  entirely  covered  with  smooth 
white  feathers  ;  on  the  head  was  a  large  white  nest,  in 


which  sat  a  beautiful  white  duck.  The  next  was  a 
lady  representing  a  French  poodle.  This  dress  was 
well  conceived  as  well  as  carried  out.  An  evening 
dress  of  white  silk,  covered  with  some  soft  stuff  like 
fine  wool  all  in  short  curls,  a  wig  of  the  same  falling 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  in  rather  large  curls  ;  the  skirt 
of  the  dress  only  came  to  the  ankle,  round  which  was 
a  ring  of  the  same  curled  wool,  as  also  round  the  wrists, 
the  arms  being  left  bare,  I  suppose  to  represent  the 
animal  when  shaved ;  round  the  neck  a  diamond  dog- 
collar  necklace. 

The  third  was  curious.  Two  ladies  in  shapeless 
dresses  of  a  dusty  mouldy  colour,  over  the  whole  of 
which  were  masses  of  ivy  in  all  its  different  stages  of 
growth,  from  the  oldest  dead-looking  branch  clinging 
to  the  mouldy  old  ruin  to  the  brightest  and  youngest 
shoots.  It  •was  a  most  curious  conception,  and  of  its 
artistic  merits  one  cannot  say  too  much  ;  yet  it  gave 
you  the  idea  that  there  must  be  some  sadness  lurking 
in  the  breast  of  the  wearers,  to  have  made  them  select 
such  a  costume  for  so  brilliant  a  scene. 

The  new  English  ambassador  and  Lady  Buchanan 
are  very  popular  here,  and  most  deservedly  so.  His 
Excellency  has  held  the  four  receptions  officially  re¬ 
quired,  but  as  yet  her  ladyship  has  not  begun  to  “  re¬ 
ceive.”  The  existing  staff  of  the  British  Embassy  is 
composed  of  the  Hon.  E.  R.  Lytton,  author  of  the 
charming  memoir  of  Julian  Fane;  that  most  charming 
of  diplomatists,  Mr.  Fred.  St.  John  ;  the  Hon.  Fred. 
Flenley,  son  of  the  M.P.  for  Northampton  ;  and  Colonel 
Goodenough,  C.B.,  who  is  the  military  attache. 

AVe  have  had  some  English  and  some  visitors  from 
other  lands. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  de  Metternich,  and  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Pourtales,  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  in  the  Paris 
of  the  “Second  Empire,”  and  the  giver  of  the  original 
“Robe  Courte”  ball.  Madame  Pourtales  is  an  Alsa- 
cienne,  and  wrote  to  a  very  old  friend,  a  Prussian  diplo 
matist,  that  she  never  would  speak  to  him  again.  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Bonham  ;  Colonel  Gould,  of  the 
Guards  ;  Count  Harold  Moltke,  another  star  of  the 
“  Bois  ”  and  the  “  Tuileries  Herr  Pulszky,  the  best 
judge  of  art  in  Hungary  ;  Baron  Erlangcr,  MM.  Louis 
Merton  and  Lbwinger,  with  General  Tlirr,  all  great 
improvers  of  their  country  and  the  world  in  general. 
Baron  Loe,  once  private  secretary  to  Prince  von  Bis¬ 
marck,  and  several  other  lesser  stars  ;  but  I  advise 
British  tourists  to  postpone  their  Vienna  visit  till  May. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  coming 
Exhibition,  which  will  be  opened  next  April,  1873. 
They  are  already  building  hotels,  and  raising  prices, 
and  no  doubt  that  Vienna  will  be  dearer  than  it  is  now, 
and  that  is  scarcely  necessary,  I  assure  you.  For  my 
own  part  I  am  getting  sick  <jf  “  Exhibitions  they 
bring  no  luck.  We  have  been  fighting  ever  since  we 
kid  a  “  Temple  of  Peace”  in  Hyde  Park.  I  think  I 
shall  go  to  Iceland  :  they  cannot  have  one  there. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  &c. 


I^HE  prospectus  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  Company 
at  Covent  Garden  for  the  forthcoming  season  is 
singularly  attractive.  With  one  striking  and  irreparable 
exception — the  incomparable  Mario,  whose  loss  must 
be  long  and  deeply  felt — the  list  of  artistes  is  strong 
and  unexceptionable.  For  tenors,  we  are  promised 
Signor  Nicolini,  whose  continental  fame  is  great ;  Sig¬ 
nori  Dodona  and  Verenrath,  strangers  in  this  country, 
but  of  whom  report  speaks  highly  ;  and  the  well-known 
and  always  dependable  artistes  Naudin  and  Uettini. 
'Fhen  for  ladies,  there  are  the  c\  CT-\ve\comc prliiia  ilo/i/ie, 
Patti  and  I.ucca,  with  Miolan-Carvallio,  the  graceful 
and  rerined  musieieune  and  A  ocalisr,  who  is  to  have  a 
special  esnge  from  her  engagement  at  the  Grand  Opera, 
Paris  ;  Mdlle.  Emmy  Zimmermann,  a  vocalist  of  high 
repute,  from  the  Royal  Opera,  Dresden,  and  other  can- 
iatriei  of  repute.  The  has  si  and  baritone  parts  will  be 
supported  by  M.  Faure  and  Signori  Cotogni,  Graziani, 
and  Bagagiolo.  Mdlle.  Scalchi  again  sustains  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contralto  roles.  Several  important  novelties  are 
promised,  in  particular  Wagner’s  famous  Lol'engrhi ; 
11  Guarany,  an  opera  by  a  young  Brazilian  composer, 
Carlo  Gomez,  which  has  created  a  furore  in  all  the 
principal  cities  in  Italy  ;  and  Gelmiua,  the  composition  of 
Prince  Poniatowski. 

Drury  Lane  continues  to  support  its  theatrical  season 
with  the  revived  spectacular  drama  of  Amy  Robsart,  in 
which  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin  sustains  in  her  usual 
careful  manner  the  rile  of  the  heroine,  vice  Miss  Neilson. 
On  the  6th  April  the  operatic  season  will  commence. 
The  programme  has  been  for  some  time  issued,  but  we 
regret  not  to  be  able  to  discover  in  it  any  novelty  w’ith 
the  exception  of  the  promised  production  of  Cherubini’s 
comic  chef-d'oeuvre.  Les  Deux  Journees,  Italianised  by 
M.Barbier  mto I DueGiornati.  Mdlle. Titiens  will  appear 
in  this  opera  as  well  as  in  her  other  more  familiar  im¬ 
personations  such  as  Fidelio,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Semi- 
ramide,  Norma,  and  Anna  Bolena.  ^lignon,  Ambroise 
Thomas’s  charming  setting  of  Goethe’s  poetic  drama, 
produced  two  seasons  ago  under  Mr.  Wood’s  manage¬ 
ment,  will  be  revived  for  Mdlle.  Christine  Nilsson,  who 
will  make  her  rentree  later  on  in  the  season,  fresh  from 
her  New  World  triumphs  ;  and  Auber’s  bright,  spark¬ 
ling  composition,  Les  Diamans  de  la  Courotiue,  so  often 
promised,  is,  it  is  said,  actually  to  be  given,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  an  Italidn  form  in  this  country,  under 
the  title  of  Im  Caterina,  the  part  of  the  sprightly  heroine 
to  be  sustained  by  Mdlle.  Marie  Marimon.  Mdlle. 
Trebelli-Bettini  will  again  render  her  valuable  services 
as  first  contralto,  but  we  miss  with  regret  the  familiar 
name  of  Mdlle.  Sinico,  so  long  the  invaluable  secouda 
donna  of  Mr.  Mapleson’s  company.  The  cast  is  toler¬ 
ably  strong  as  regards  tenori,  including  Signori  Viz- 
zani,  Capoul,  and  Fancelli.  Sir  Michael  Costa  is,  as 
usual,  conductor. 

At  the  Haymarket  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  still  con¬ 
tinues  the  chief  attraction,  the  only  change  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  being  the  production,  as  a  lei'er  de  rideau,  of 
Bayle  Bernard’s  comedietta.  The  Balance  of  Comfort. 


At  the  Princess’s,  On  the  Jury,  which  has  had  a  long 
and  deservedly  successful  run,  is  now  withdrawn  to 
make  way  at  Easter  for  one  of  those  grand  spectacular 
dramas  for  which  this  theatre  has  so  long  been  fixmous. 
It  bears  the  highly  sensational  and  suggestive  title  of 
Haunted  Houses ;  or.  Labyrinths  of  IJfe :  a  Story  of  London 
and  the  Bud\  ^'he  author  is  Mr.  Henry  J.  Byron. 
Messrs.  Billington  and  J.  Clarke  are  specially  engaged 
for  its  production. 

At  the  Adelphi  the  Easter  novelty  is  a  dramatised 
version  of  Harrison  Ainsworth’s  romance.  The  Misers 
Daughter,  by  Andrew  Hal’iday.  Miss  Furtado,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Mellon,  and  Mr.  B.  Webster  have  parts  in  it. 
'Fhc  reappearance  on  the  i*  board's  for  a  few  nights  of 
the  popular  actor,  Mr.  Fechtcr,  in  his  famous  character 
of  Ruy  Bias,  in  which,  .>-ome  dozen  years  ago,  he  made 
his  debut  in  this  country,  has  attracted  crowded  and 
enthusiastic  audiences. 

At  the  Globe  'i'hcatre  a  comedy  by  Mr.  James 
Albery  is  the  latest  novelty.  It  is  entitled  Forgiven,  but, 
though  admirably  acted  throughout,  and  perfectly 
mounted,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  a  success.  The 
dialogue,  like  that  of  all  the  author’s  productions,  is 
pointed  and  brilliant,  but  the  play  is  weak  and  faulty  to 
a  degree  in  plot  and  construction.  Miss  Louisa  Moore, 
Messrs.  Montague,  David  Fisher,  and  Compton  are 
admirable  representatives  of  their  respective  characters. 
The  scenery  is  beautiful. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  a  dramatised  version  of 
Wilkie  Collins’s  novel,  Man  and  Wife,  is  announced, 
the  interval  prior  to  the  production  of  which  is  filled  by 
a  limited  number  of  performances  of  Lord  Lytton’s 
celebrated  comedy.  Money. 

The  Strand  has  revived  another  of  those  sterling  old 
English  comedies  which  it  is  now  found  can  be  made 
as  attractive  to  the  present  generation  of  playgoers  as 
to  their  forefathers  of  a  century  ago.  The  Heir-at-Laov 
having  had  a  run  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  consecutive 
nights.  The  Poor  Gentleman,  by  the  same  famous  author, 
has  been  in  like  manner  revived,  and  the  revival  promises 
to  be  equally  successful.  It  is  acted  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  a  company  and  in  a  theatre  hitherto  chiefly 
associated  with  the  idea  of  modern  burlesque  and  extra¬ 
vaganza,  and  in  particular  the  inimitable  delineation  of 
the  most  prominent  personage,  the  eccentric  Dr.  Olla- 
pod,  by  the  admirable  American  comedian,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Clarke,  would  of  itself  make  the  fortune  of  a  less  per¬ 
fect  piece,  for  w'hich  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  lengthened 
run. 

At  the  Gaiety  a  new  comic  drama,  the  joint  produc¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  Anthony  Trollope  and  Charles  Reade, 
is  in  preparation.  Mr.  Flermann  Vezin  joins  the  com¬ 
pany  at  Easter. 

'Fhe  Queen’s  produces  a  fresh  Shakspearean  revival, 
Cymbeline,  after  which  will  follow  a  new  and  original 
drama  by  Mr.  Richard  Lee,  entitled  The  Ordeal  of  Touch, 
the  heroine  of  which  will  be  impersonated  by  Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons,  for  whom  the  piece  has  been  expressly 
written. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

I.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Wartoick  Home,  Paternoster  Roiv, 
(Englishiooman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

z.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  leijibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  4c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  bo  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  aceouut,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Englisiiwom.vn’s  Domestic  M.agazine, 
at  so  much  iier  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

>355-  Darling  has  for  exchange — in  excellent  condition,  together 
or  severally,  quite  worth  a  sovereign — “The  Merry,  Merry  Mill,” 
Glover;  “O,  Pair  Dove,  O,  Fond  Dove,”  Joan  Ingelow;  “Merrily 
Over  the  Snow,”  Scholesser;  “Good  Night,  Sweet  Mother,”  Tenny¬ 
son;  “ Next  May  Day “The  lied  Cross,”  Virginia  Gabriel;  “Only 
an  Ivy  Leaf,”  Blockley;  “Sing  Birdie,  Sing,”  Gauz;  “Enoch 
Arden’s  Dream,”  Blockley;  “'i'ho  Bridge;”  “The  Fairy  Voyage,” 
Gounod;  “The  Sailor’s  Lassie,”  Hatton;  “The  Reapers;”  “Only 
for  One ;”  “  Are  the  Children  at  Home  ?”  Virginia  Gabriel ;  “  I  Gave 
My  Love  a  Little  Rose ;”  “  Coming  Homo  from  the  War ;”  “  My  Star 
of  Love;”  “The  True  Evergreens  are  Old  Friends;”  “Come  Home, 
my  Sailor  Boy,”  Jean  Ingelow.  Will  take  two  good  long  white 
ostrich  feathers,  or  offers  rcxiucsted. 

1356.  Nellie  has  a  largo  beautiful  piece  of  Berlin  work  for  sofa- 
cushions.  Open  to  offers ;  money  i>referred.  Address,  Nellie,  Post- 
office,  Cliftonville,  Brighton,  Sussex. 

'357-  C-  M.  has  crochet  edgings  from  4d.  per  yard ;  patterns  sent 
on  application.  Songs,  by  good  coraiiosers,  Od.  each;  list  scut. 
Chemise  trimmings,  3s. 

1357*.  An  Invalik  grounds  Berlin  wool  work,  makes  choice  mignar- 
diso  braid  and  crochet  trimmings,  handsome  Shetland,  and  thick, 
comfortable  wool  shawls,  infants’  boots,  warm  bedroom  slij)pors,  and 
crochet  antimacassars.  All  best  work,  at  moderate  prices.  llTould  bo 
grateful  for  orders.  Address  (in  lii'st  instance),  E.  31.,  Alexandra 
House,  Barnstaple. 

135S.  Wren  will  give  three  waltzes,  galop,  quadrille,  and  two  pieces, 
published  price  248.,  for  “  Lady  of  the  Lea,”  “  O  Swallow,  Swallow,” 
and  “  Homo  they  Brought  Her  Warrior  Dead.” 

1359.  PoRTOFKiEU  has  forgct-me-uots  lod.  per  dozen  plants.  Also 
flower-seeds.  Useful  offers  requested. 

1360.  Eva  has  4  novels,  a  pair  of  onyx  earrings,  sumo  pieces  of 
music,  nearly  2  years  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine,  several 
Young  Ladies'  Journals,  and  6  yards  of  crochet  trimming.  Open  to 
offers.  Address  with  the  Editor. 

1361.  C.  J.,  32,  Charlotte-terrace,  Barnsbury,  has  3  very  good  con¬ 
juring  tricks  to  dispose  of ;  cost  5s. ;  would  sell  for  3s.  They  have 
never  been  used,  and  are  in  perfect  order.  Open  to  offers. 

1362.  Susie  has  a  large  collection  of  foreign  and  home  Bliell.“,  for 
the  exchange  of  which  she  would  gladly  enter  into  correspondence 
with  some  of  Mrs.  Editor’s  subscribers.  Address  with  Editor. 

>363.  S.  S.  has  a  now  brown  silk  flounced  ijctticoat,  bought  to  match 
pannier  and  bodice,  but  liuds  it  too  light ;  cost  238.  Oiien  to  offers. 

13O4.  A  SMALL  number  of  ladies  having  formed  themselves  into  a 
committee  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  several  articles  of  dress,  laces, 
furs,  and  jewellery,  a  list  of  particulars  will  bo  forwarded  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  K.  K.,  Post-office,  26,  Oxford-street,  W. 

1365.  Banshee  sends  iiretty  collars,  point  lace  and  muslin,  26 
stamps ;  tatted  collars,  13  stamps ;  tatting  from  3d.  a  yard ;  butterflies, 
beautifully  worked  with!  cord,  mounted  on  wire,  15  stamps.  Stamp 
for  patterns.  Address,  E.  T.  B.,  Post-office,  Teignmouth,  Devon. 

Lavinia’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  mstruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  ro<iuiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 

“To  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

“  Sir  (or  3Iadam), — In  the  article  entitled,  ‘  Another  Gossip  About 
Dickons,’  in  your  February  number,  mention  is  made  of  a  story  not 
new  to  me,  that  the  lime  avenue  at  this  place  is  ‘never  crossed  except 
to  bear  the  dead  body  of  the  lord  of  the  hall  to  its  last  resting-place. 

I  can  scarcely  understand  how  my  lamented  friend  and  neighbour, 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  can  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a  canard  such 
as  this.  The  story  is  not  a  more  variation  or  exaggeration  of  facts,  it 
is  absolutely  without  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  foundation.  The 
avenue  in  question  is,  and  always  has  been,  constantly  used  as  a  foot¬ 
path  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  hull,  a  regular  thorough¬ 
fare,  as  being  the  nearest  road  to  the  village  and  parish  church.  The 
path  along  it,  a  wide  and  carefully-tended  gravel  walk,  can  only  have 
been  ‘overgrown’  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer  of  the  article.  As 
this  absurd  story  has  gained  credence  extensively  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  I  am  the  more  anxious  that  the  authoritative  version  of  it 
which  has  appeared  in  your  columns  should  bo  as  publicly  contra¬ 
dicted.  It  may  be  contrary  to  custom  to  insert  a  letter  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  such  as  the  one  which  you  conduct,  but  I  hope  that  you  will  bo 
so  good  as,  in  one  shape  or  another,  to  publish  the  contradiction  in 
your  next  number. 

“  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

“  Darnlev. 

“  Cohham  Hall,  Kent,  Fehy.  igth,  1872.” 

A  Lover  of  Grace  and  Elegance  writes — “I  am  pleased  to 
find,  on  my  return  to  England  after  a  few  months’  absence  on  the 
Continent,  that  the  important  subject  of  chaussure  continues  lo 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  your  Conversazione,  and  1  have  read  with 
interest  the  letters  of  Love,  Honour,  and  Obev,  L’Ajii,  Pretty 
Boots  (two  letters),  Desideratu.m,  and  Emily  in  your  recent  issues. 
It  must  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  admirers  of  the  most  becoming, 
attractive,  and  feminine  of  all  stylos  of  clut  ussure,  who  feared  that  it 
was  gradually  going  out,  to  find  that  really  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
that  the  former  charming  niiMle  is  reviving,  and  sandals  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  fashionable.  Not  only  do  many  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  tell  us  that  they  adopt  them  exclusively  for  house  wear,  but 
we  learn  from  no  loss  an  authority  than  Silkworm  (December  issue) 
that  for  ladies’  ordinary  wear  the  sandal  shoo  is  the  correct  thing,  and 
most  generally  adopted.  The  same  high  authority  assures  us  (January 
issue)  that  no  lady’s  outfit  can  be  considered  complete  unless  sandals, 
now  so  fashionable,  form  a  part  of  it.  Nothing  can  bo  more  distinct 
and  positive  than  this.  Love,  Honour,  and  Obey  speaks  from  expe¬ 
rience,  and  therefore  with  weight.  Not  only  before  her  marriage,  but 
for  ten  years  since,  she  has  habitually  worn  sandals,  is  well  aware  how 
much  they  set  off  her  pretty  feet  iuid  ankles,  and  increase  the  admi¬ 
ration  with  which  she  is  regai-dod  by  her  husband.  I  can  well  believe 
that,  attired  in  the  perfectly-fitting  low-cut  shoes,  with  small  rosettes, 
and  sandals  twice  round  the  ankle,  which  she  describes,  her  feet,  os 
she  naively  says,  ‘  do  look  nice.’  I  would  suggest  to  her,  however,  to 
take  a  hint  from  Pretty  Boots,  and  try  the  effect  of  broader  sandals. 
Preity  Boors  is  another  instance  of  a  lady  coming  for,ward  to  tell 
us  of  the  satisfaction  she  herself  derives  from  a  studied  attention  to 
her  chtiussurc,  and  of  the  gratification  she  thereby  affoi-ds  to  the 
opposite  sex.  She  also  invariably  wears  sandals,  and  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  she  has  adopted  the  mode  of  putting  them  on  which  I 
suggested,  and  that  both  she  and  her  maid  are  pleased  with  it.  I 
admire  Emily’s  style,  but  I  cannot  quite  forgive  her  fur  persuading 
her  aunt,  ‘  a  great  stickler  for  sandals’  (I  rejoice  to  hear  it),  who,  until 
Emily’s  visit,  had  insisted  on  her  daughters  wearing  them  out  of 
doors,  to  abandon  them  iu  favour  of  side-laced  boots.  If  boots  are 
to  be  worn,  I  should  prefer  those  to  button,  or  very  neat  Balmorals, 
laced,  as  Emily  says,  ‘  with  tightness  and  precision.’  But  I  will  hope 
that  the  change  referred  to  has  been  made  only  for  the  winter,  and 
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that  when  the  warm  weather  comes  a.i^ain  Emily’s  cousins  will  once 
more  appear  in  the  pretty  sandals,  for  which  their  mother  has  so 
sensibly  a  predilection,  and  the  adoption  of  which  for  house  wear  is, 
in  the  meantime,  I  doubt  not,  de  rigueur  in  her  family.  Emily,  I  am 
glad  to  notice,  very  properly  objects  to  any  kind  of  boot  in  tho  house, 
adopting  herself  black  leather  slippera  (not  unsandallod,  I  hope).  Hut 
why  black  exclusively  ?  Has  Emily  any  objection  to  bronze  kid 
shoes  ?  I  confess  I  have  a  groat  weakness  for  them,  worn  with  small 
rosettes  and  sandals,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  suit  Emily,  who 
admits  that  she  is  iuelinoil  to  bo  co(iuettish  uni  piquante  in  her  dress, 
and  governed  to  a  certain  extent  in  tho  selection  of  her  attiro  by  a 
desire  to  please  tho  opposite  sex !  I  am  rather  amused  at  I’rltty 
Boots’  question  whether  her  maid  should  bo  allowed  to  wear  sandals. 
No  doubt  tho  latter  had  noticed  how  extremely  becoming  they  were 
to  her  mistress.  I  think  the  practice  should  bo  encouraged,  as  tending 
to  neatness.  Ladies' -maids  may  appropriately  wear  sandals,  and  I 
have  from  time  to  time  seen  several  thus  attired.  A  neat  and  trim- 
waisted  parlour-maid,  when  waiting  at  table  or  answering  tho  door, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  look  still  moro  neat  and  trim  if  in  a  pair  of 
clean  white  stockings  and  sandal  shoes.  Ap'.'opus,  I  noticed  this  year 
in  tho  picture-gallery  at  tho  Crystal  Palace  a  painting  representing  a 
very  neat  servant-girl  talking  to  a  young  man  over  a  fence,  and  1 
could  not  help  ivmarking  how  much  her  attractions  were  increased 
by  tho  pretty  sandal  shoes  she  wore.  I  cannot  too  strongly  condemn 
tho  shoes  with  which  tho  shop-windows  have  been  lately  tilled.  How 
any  lady  with  a  pretty  foot  can  bo  induced  to  cover  up  and  obscure 
tho  prettiest  part  of  it — viz.,  the  gr;iccfully-archcd  instep — with  tho 
huge  fronts,  bows,  and  enormous  rosettes  with  which  tho  said  shoes 
are  disfigured,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  though  I  can  understand  a 
lady  aftlicted  with  a  club  or  deformed  foot  gladly  adojiting  them.  Tho 
low-cut  shoe,  which  I  advocate,  allows  a  full  display  of  tho  arched 
instep,  which  is  further  set  off,  not  hidden,  by  tho  diminutive  rosetto 
and  crossing  sandals.  One  word  moro  on  Preti'Y  Boots’  letter.  Sho 
pays  very  high  prices  for  her  boots  and  shoes,  and,  no  doubt,  gets  very 
superior  articles,  but  wo  must  remember  that  it  is  not  every  young 
lady  who  can  aftbrd  to  put  down  a  guinea  each  time  sho  reejuiros  a 
new  pair  of  slippers,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  her  doing  so. 
Ladies’  shoes  of  excellent  material  and  workmanship  may  be  obtaincil 
for  a  third  or  fourth  pai't  of  tho  sum  named  by  Pretty  Boots,  espe¬ 
cially  those  without  heels,  which  I  greatly  prefer.  Girls  of  modest 
means  may  therefore  still  bo  always  hien  cluiussdo',  and  I  think  they 
will  find  that  shoes  and  sandals,  besides  being  the  prettiest,  are  really 
the  most  economical  stylo  of  cliaussurc.  A  similar  remark  applies  to 
hosiery.  Pretty  Boots  seems  to  think  silk  stockings  imperative,  and 
doubtless  they  aro  Yery  nice,  but  they  aro  also  very  expensive,  and 
many  a  girl  with  the  prettiest  possible  feet  cannot  alford  them.  I 
myself  think  thorn  moro  adapted  to  full  dress.  For  ordinary  wear 
nothing  can  bo  nicer  than  fine  snow-whito  cotton  or  Lislo  thread, 
either  plain  or  open-worked,  according  to  tasto.  Certainly  one  great 
advantage  follows  tho  adoption  of  sandal  shoes,  especially  with  cos¬ 
tume  dresses,  and  that  is,  that  a  proper  attention  to  tho  stocking  is 
enforced.  A  boot  may  conceal  a  misfitting,  coarse,  or  soiled  stocking, 
but  tho  shoe-wearer  must  iiay  attention  to  tho  purity,  fineness,  and  fit 
of  her  hose.  In  conclusion,  permit  mo  to  mention,  for  thu  benefit  of 
Pretty  Boots  and  other  ladies,  who,  like  her,  prefer  broad  sandals, 
and  may  find  a  ditficulty  in  meeting  w  ith  elastic,  other  than  black  or 
white,  of  tho  necessary  width,  a  suggestion  from  Fairy,  which  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  tho  fashion  department  of  tho  Exchange  and  ilart 
newspaper.  From  this  it  appears  that  white  clastic,  which  can,  of 
course,  bo  procured  of  any  width,  may,  by  tho  uso  of  Judsou’s  simple 
dyos,  bo  dyed  any  desired  colour.  Tho  process  is  very  simple,  and  tho 
instructions  aro  given  with  each  bottle,  price  Cd.,  and  procurablo  at 
any  chemist’s.  I  have  seen  broad  elastic  dyed  in  this  way,  brown  for 
bronze  shoos,  and  also  crimson  and  blue.  Saedals  of  those  colours 
look  very  well  on  cither  black  or  white  8h(.iea,  foiming  a  nice  contrast. 
Tho  rosettes  and  ribbon  binding  of  tho  shoo  must,  of  course,  match 
tho  sandals.”  [Wo  insert  your  letter  as  one  of  general  interest,  but 
must  request  your  attention  to  our  rule.  You  have  again  omitted 
sending  your  correct  address.] 

A  Pupil  of  Halle  says — “  In  reply  to  Rosalie  I  may  state  that  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  tho  ‘  Digitorium’  and  tho  principle  upon 
which  it  is  made  and  usod ;  but  that  principle  can  bo  applied  to  any 
pianoforte,  and  Rosalie  may  save  herself  tho  expenditure  if  sho  likos. 
1  have  worked  upon  that  principle  for  sixteen  years,  following  the 
safe  guidance  of  Dr.  Buck,  of  Norwich,  and  Benedict,  long  before 


such  inventions  were  thought  of.  And  if  Rosalie  likes  to  write  to 
mo  I  shall  bo  most  happy  to  assist  her  by  telling  her  all  particulars 
and  system  of  working  out  tho  idea.  Any  letter,  in  tho  first  insUnce, 
will  bo  forwarded  by  tho  Editor,  who  has  my  jirivato  address ;  and 
perhaps  Rosalie  will  bo  kind  enough  to  give  her  addre.ss.” 

A.  M.  E.  J.  would  bo  exceedingly  obliged  if  tho  Editor  or  readers 
of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  could  tell  her  where  sho  can  get 
her  own  material  traced  for  braiding  or  embroidery  at  a  reasonablo 
price?  [By  Madame  Lo  Boutillier,  115,  flxford-street,  IV.] 

Z.  Z.  ijrcsonts  her  compliments  to  tho  Editor,  and  would  bo  glad  it 
ho  would  answer  tho  following  questions : — i.  On  which  finger  is  t'uo 
engagement-ring  commonly  worn  ?  [Tho  third  finger  of  left  hand.] 
Also  is  eighteen  too  young  to  bo  engaged?  [Not  if  yo.ir  parents 
consent  to  an  early  engagement.]  2.  Is  it  proiier  to  uso  a  tea-tray  at 
breakfast?  [It  is  not  customary  to  do  so.]  I  should  also  like  to 
know  tho  meaning  of  Tennyson’s  iioeni,  “  Tho  Charge  of  tho  Light 
Brigade.”  [This  poem  wiis  written  on  tho  Balaklava  charge  Hiidcr 
Lord  Cardigan.] 

An  Old  Suiiscuiiiier  will  feel  obliged  by  any  of  your  readers  in- 
forming  her  if  they  have  sent  any  articles  to  tho  salo  of  work  at 
Upper  Bor’Koley-stroet;  if  so,  whether  tlioy  have  been  suceessful  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  them.  Tho  writer  has  sent  a  variety  of  things,  none  of 
which  have  yet  been  sold ;  she  would  also  like  to  know  of  any  other 
place  of  tho  sumo  kind  where  tho  s.alo  is  quicker.  Your  English¬ 
woman  is  always  a  welcome  visitor,  it  Ijrlngs  so  many  good  patterns. 

An  Inquirer  writes  to  tho  Editor  of  tho  Englishm Oman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  to  ask  if  ho  will  kindly  inform  her  in  the  next 
number  whether  ho  knows  of  any  ouo  in  Londoi  who  professes  to 
take  second-hand  articles,  especially  sewiiig-mackinos.  Sho  has  a 
hand-machino  by  Judkins,  which  was  pm’chased  sooio  time  since,  and 
she  wishes  to  dispose  of  it,  but  cannot  find  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
in  tho  country.  Sho  thinks  that  tho  hints  on  housekeeping  aro  a 
great  improvement,  and  suggests  that  various  receipts  for  cooking  and 
other  matters  might  occasionally  bo  inserted.  [Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  may  wish  to  purchase  your  machine.] 

Clara  would  bo  very  much  obliged  to  tho  Editor  of  tho  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  M.vgazine  if  sho  could  tell  her  how  to  removo 
hair  from  her  arms  ?  Sho  and  some  of  her  friends  have  very  hairy 
arms,  and  would  bo  very  glad  to  know  how  to  got  rid  of  it;  it  looks 
so  badly,  particularly  with  tho  open  sleeves  now  so  much  worn.  [Wo 
do  not  think  that  you  can  remove  any  quantity  of  hair  without  leaving 
a  blemish,  and  advise  your  letting  well  alone.) 

Ladies  who  reside  in  tho  country  and  have  not  tho  opportunity  of 
disposing  of  their  own  or  children’s  wardrobes  to  advantage,  can  do  so 
now  by  sending  them  to  Mrs.  Steedman,  who  will  buy  or  oxchango 
them  for  new,  providing  they  aro  of  good  quality  and  not  too  much 
soiled.  Tho  prices  required  to  bo  named  with  each  jiarcel,  which  will 
bo  carefully  examined  and  returned  if  not  purchased.  Address,  JIrs. 
Steedman,  8,  West-street,  Well-street,  Hackney,  London. — [Adet.] 

Berns.  Silkworm  is  unablo  to  assist  you. 

ilAKIE.  For  tho  brunettes  Persephone,  with  daffodils  and  star ;  for 
tho  fair  ono  Undine,  Lily,  Day,  or  Jloonlight. 

A  Constant  Reader.  Truly  obliged  for  your  communication. 

Coals.  Silkworm  finds  that  lO-j  tons  of  coal  have  been  burned  in 
tho  year  1S71  in  her  household  in  tho  following  tires: — Kitchen, 
greenhouse,  drawing-room,  dining-room,  nursery  daily,  two  fires  in 
bedroom  every  night  till  May  last,  and  again  from  Octulier,  with  occa¬ 
sional  third  bedroom  firo.  Will  Housekeefeu  comiiaro  notes,  as  sho 
fears  extravagance  in  this  respect  ? 

Unhappy  O.ve.  i.  A  young  lady  cannot  go  with  her  fianci  alone 
to  a  party ;  a  widow  may  do  so.  2.  A  gentleman  may  go  to  a  party 
without  his  lady-love  with  jierfect  jiropricty.  3.  It  is  well  to  avoid 
any  show  of  mutual  affection  befoix)  “  folks,”  but  a  proper  care  and 
attention  is  allowable.  4.  I mpossiblo  to  say. —  S. 

II.  B.  will  1)0  obliged  if  tho  EdiUir  will  tell  her  which  is  tho  proper 
finger  for  tho  engaged  ring.  [Tho  third  finger  of  left  hand.] 

A  Constant  Sudscriiier  has  a  die,  whereby  sho  is  enabled  to  crest 
her  own  letter-paper ;  sho  will  be  much  obliged  to  any  lady  if  she  can 
give  her  simple  directions  whereby  sho  will  l)o  able  to  colour  tho  same, 
so  as  to  crest  her  iiaiier  blue,  brown,  or  any  other  colour. 

Sault  St.  Marie  would  l)o  greatly  obliged  if  tho  kind  Silkmor.m 
or  any  other  corresiiondent  could  inform  her  in  tho  “  Englishwoman’s 
Conversazione”  about  English  Protestant  sisterhoods,  duties,  rules,  Ac. 
Can  they  leave  for  occasional  visits  to  friends  ?  and  if  they  do  so 
must  they  wear  a  particular  dress  ?  Does  each  sister  pay  so  much  a 
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year?  Sault  St.  Mabie  can  assure  the  Silkworm  that  in  this 
Canadian  land  her  letters  arc  perused  with  the  deepest  interest. 
Perhaps  she  will  kindly  “spin  us  a  yarn”  about  Protestant  sisterhoods, 
as  she  has  already  done  on  many  interesting  subjects.  [Silkworm 
cannot  at  present  comply  with  this  rcnuest.] 

Does  Silkworm  know  of  anything  that  will  tuko  mildew  out  of 
glass  (looking-glass)  ?  [Your  glass  must  bo  re-silvered.]  Cannot 
widows  use  their  husbands’  coat  of  arms  stamped  on  pjper,  Ac.  ? 
[Widows  use  a  crest  in  a  lozenge  only.]  Can  Silkworm  tell  Blue 
Etes  of  a  pretty  way  of  making  up  a  whit?  stripe  1  piipKi  of  only’ 
eleven  yards  ?  And  with  v.iiat  to  trim  it  ?  [IVith  stiiij.-s  of  batiste 
matching  the  colour.] 

Vt’ouLD  the  Editor  kindly  inform  A.  Constant  SfliscRiliElt  if  it 
would  bo  considered  av,  fai‘  to  wear  a  white  piijue  dress  at  an  early 
conlirmatiou,  or  what  would  be  preferable  to  muslin,  the  weather 
being  often  cold?  f.\.  white  piijue  drc.ss  trimmed  with  embroidery 
would  bo  very  suitable.] 

Eriv-go-Bracii  will  be  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  Exr.Lisn- 
wo.MAN’’s  Domestic  JlAiiAZiXE  if  he  will  kindly  answer  the  following 
queries  in  the  April  number:— i.  What  kind  of  divsses  would  be  most 
suitable  for  bridesnniids  (clergyman’s  daughters)  to  wear  in  the  end 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May  ?  [Muslin  over  silk.]  2.  Could  bonnets 
be  worn  with  trained  muslin  skirts,  or  would  wrerths  and  veils  bo 
more  suitable,  and  wouhl  oiktu -cloaks  be  necessary  ?  [Bonnets  could 
be  worn,  but  not  oix>ra-clonks.] 

Porte-crayon  has  much  leisure  and  is  anxious  to  employ  it  in  a 
remunerative  manner.  Poute-i  ravon'  can  draw,  paint,  and  illumi¬ 
nate,  and  ha.s  gained  a  prize  for  drawing  at  the  South  Kensington 
School  of  Art.  Can  the  Silkworm  kindly  advise  Porte-cr.vyo.v  how 
to  turn  aptitude  with  the  pencil  into  a  moans  of  profitable  employ¬ 
ment?  [Silkworm  advises  Porte-crayon  to  apply  to  the  Femalo 
School  of  Art,  y.ucon-s(jnare,  Bloom.sbury.] 

Beatrice.  Use  Kimnicl’s  Photochromc  for  your  gi-cy  hair.  9O, 
Strand,  W.C. 

A.  K.,  w'ho  is  a  constant  subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Do¬ 
mestic  Magazine,  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  kind  Silkworm 
would  mention  in  nc.At  month’s  number  what  is  mixed  with  glycerine 
and  lime-juiee  to  give  the  creamy  appearance?  Her  excuse  for 
troubling  her  being  the  large  number  of  little  folks  A.  K.  has  whoso 
hair  is  improved  by  the  use  of  lime-juice  and  glycerine,  and  it  is 
expensive  buying  as  many  bottles  as  they  require.  [Silkworm  does 
not  know  how  to  give  the  creamy  appearance,  but  should  think  that 
beating  it  in  an  egg-beater  would  answer.] 

C.AN  the  Editor  kindly  tell  Ettie  if  the  quilted  silk  or  satin  skirt 
will  be  worn  this  summer  ?  [Quilted  skirts  arc  too  wann  for  summer 
wear.]  Also  if  black  lace  shawls  are  worn  by  young  ladies  ?  [Yes.] 

A  Young  Lady  residing  in  the  country  would  be  exceedingly 
obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwo.man’8  Domestic  Magazine 
would  kindly  inform  her  where  she  could  dispose  of  poiut  lace  of  her 
own  work  to  the  greatest  advantage  ?  [Point  lace  is  so  much  worked 
that  few  shops  now  reciuire  any.  Oder  your  work  in  the  Exch.ango.] 

Snowdrop  says — “I  have  lately  liecome  a  subscrilier  to  your 
valuable  Magazine,  and  like  it  very  much;  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  far 
superior  to  most  of  the  fashion  books,  in  not  having  any  sensational 
talcs  in.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  insert  a  plate  of  a  point 
lace  butterfly  at  your  earliest  convenicnee.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
suggestion  of  Bessie’s  that  a  list  of  new  music  should  be  given 
occasionally,  and  hope  yon  will  be  able  to  comply  with  her  request.” 
[We  have  given  butterflies  before,  and  fear  tluit  our  subscribers  w  ill 
not  require  any  more  as  they  are  now  so  common ;  a  list  of  music 
shall  be  given  each  month,  beginning  with  May.] 

B.  a.  C.  E.  will  be  extremely  obliged  if  the  Silkworm  would  kindly 
tell  her  wliat  lingers  she  ought  to  wear  her  rings  on.  She  feels  sure 
other  ladies  who  take  the  Englishwoman's  Do.mestic  Magazine 
would  be  glad  to  know  ns  well  as  herself.  She  has  many  handsome 
ring.s,  some  too  large  for  any  but  her  first  fingers.  She  is  a  spinster, 
and  under  the  impression  married  ladies  generally  wear  them  on 
different  fingers,  and  is  fearful  of  bemg  ridiculous.  [Single  ladies 
seldom  wear  rings  on  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand  (the  wedding 
finger) ;  you  should  have  your  rings  taken  in  by  a  good  jeweller,  as 
Mr.  Green,  of  the  Strand,  for  instance.  The  first  finger-ring  should 
be  either  a  monogram  ring  or  a  signet  ring.] 

Miss  A.  H.  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Magazine  if  he  will  kindly  tell  her  whether  widows  can 
wear  paniers  or  dresses  much  trimmed  after  a  year  ?  [No ;  not  until 


two  ycara  have  elapsed.]  Also  when  they  can  put  on  white  collars 
and  cufl's  ?  [Plain  muslin  collars  and  cuffs  are  worn  at  first.] 

C.  M.  R.  would  feel  obliged  by  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  tellmg  her  in  the  next  number  how  to  clean  the 
bottom  part  of  a  white  Japanese  silk  skirt.  It  lias  only  been  worn 
once  at  a  ball,  .and  is  very  much  soiled  around  the  hem.  [Tliis  may  bo 
removed  with  pipeclay,  but  wo  advise  your  having  it  cleaned.] 

Alie  and  Jane  feel  indebted  to  Silkworm  for  her  kindness  in 
recommending  Thomson’s  Glove-Fitting  Corset.  Alie  has  not  worn 
any  before  aueoinfortablo  and  w  ell-fitting,  and  Jane  says,  “  This  coisot 
makes  a  bad  figure  into  a  good  one.” 

Gertrude  writes — “  Having  a  family  growing  up,  who  a.i  children 
have  sweet  voices  and  sing  simple  songs  nicely,  1  shall  feel  exceedingly 
o'diged  if  you  will  insert  in  your  next  month’s  Magazine  my  letter, 
asking  the  cxixn'icncc  and  opinion  of  some  of  your  obliging  corre¬ 
spondents  whether  it  is  well  to  allow  children  to  learn  and  practise 
singing,  and  if  not,  what  is  the  proper  age  to  begin  to  train  the  voice, 
and  at  what  age  our  eelelirated  singers  commence  to  practise  for 
pa’olic  singing.” 

Lat  ra  writes—"  Dear  ilr.  Editor, —  Seeing  tliat  you  arc  so  kind  in 
answering  the  numerous  questions  upon  all  subjects  which  are  put  to 
you  by  your  subscribers,  1  hope,  as  this  is  the  first  time  of  my  troubling 
you,  you  will  not  mind  giving  me  some  answers  to  the  following 
<iuo.stions: — 1st.  What  are  the  Cambridge  examinations  for  women 
like  ?  What  are  the  subjects  upon  which  they  are  examined  ?  Wliat 
time  of  the  year  are  they  held  ?  And  can  one  answer  by  writing  on 
paix'r,  or  must  one  go  to  Cambridge  ?  Also,  who  is  the  sccrc'.ary  ? 
And  now,  if  1  am  still  not  troubling  you  very  much,  I  wish  to  know 
if  you  read  lately  an  art  ielo  headed  ‘  Emidoyment  for  Ladies’  in  the 
Echo  during  the  last  week  of  November.  It  there  speaks  of  ‘  Ladies 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  post  of  schoolmistress  in  the  elementary 
schools  which  are  rising  all  around  us  in  obedience  to  the  late  educa¬ 
tional  acts.’  Tliere  are  three  methods  pointed  out  by  which  one  can  bo 
qualified  for  this  position,  and  one  is,  ‘  Residence  in  a  training  college 
for  one  year  at  an  expense  of  £25.’  What  I  wish  to  loam  is,  where 
are  these  training  collegc.s,  and  how,  or  where,  is  one  in  the  first 
instance  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  upon  this  subject  ?  1 
must  again  apologise  for  the  length  of  my  letter  and  the  numerous 
questions  I  have  troubled  you  with.” 

Blue  Eyes.  Your  liair  can  bo  cleaned  at  moderate  piace  and  made 
up  into  a  plait  by  C.  Foster,  2,  Windmill-street,  Fitzroy-square. 
2.  Alxmt  7s.  Od.,  at  every  bazaar.  3.  Genoese  point  lace  docs  not 
ravel.  4.  Blue  Eyes  wants  a  recipe  for  brandy-snaps. 

An  Old  SuiiscuiitKR  would  bo  much  obliged  if  Silkworm  would 
say  in  the  next  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  what  kind  of 
indoor  and  walking-out  dress  is  proper  for  a  boy  three  years  old,  for 
summer  weiir.  [.V  sailor  suit.]  And  arc  the  patterns  of  musliu  and 
lace  caps  given  in  this  month’s  number  suitable  for  ladies  30  and  40 
years  of  ago  ?  [Yes.]  Are  they  intended  for  morning  wear  only  ? 
[Yes.]  And  can  you  tell  me  a  nice  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  for 
ladies  of  that  age  ?  [Plain  full  chignon  or  round  coil.] 

May  writes — “Dear  Silkworm, — You  kindly  recommended  me  a 
dres.-smaker,  as  I  asked  you  to  do,  but  New  Wimbledon  is  too  far  from 
where  1  live;  it  would  cost  mo  more  than  I  could  afford  to  go  and  send 
t'j  her.  Can  you  oblige  mo  by  telling  mo  of  a  moderate  one  nearer 
home  ?  if  you  would  kindly  answer  me  next  month  you  would  oblige. 
[Mi.ss  Jones,  120,  Great  Portland-street,  Oxford-street.]  Allow  me  to 
tliauk  you  for  the  useful  advice  you  give  us  in  your  delightful 
monthly  letter.” 

A  Constant  Subsceirer  will  bo  obliged  if  the  Editor  or  come  one 
will  take  pity  on  her  ignorance  and  kindly  inform  her  if  it  is  the 
correct  thing  at  a  dinner  party  for  each  dish  of  meat  to  come  on  to 
the  table  separately,  o"  a  joint  and  poultry  at  the  same  time,  and  game 
lioforo  the  sweets  or  .vith  them  ?  [.Vt  dinners  A  la  Rnssc  every  dish 
is  handed  separately,  but  at  less  formal  dinners  meat  and  poultry  are 
placed  on  together.]  .\lso,  whether  it  is  proper  to  drink  soup  with 
tablespoons  or  dessertspoons  ?  [Soup  is  taken  with  tablespoons  now. 
You  will  find  full  iuformaiion  on  the  subject  of  dinner  parties  in  Mn. 
Becton’s  Household  Manaaemeut,  price  7s.  6d.] 

Gone.  Song.  By  Alfred  B.  Emanuel.  Music  by  G.  Richardson. 
(27,  Somerford-grove,  Stoke  Newington.) — A  few  weeks  ago  wo 
expressed  a  hope  of  seeing  some  more  of  this  young  composer’s  works; 
but  we  scarcely  expected  to  realise  our  wishes  so  soon.  The  graceful 
ballad.  Gone,  is  equal  in  all  respects  to  its  forerunner.  Ever  the  Same, 
and  is, like  that  fa  vourite  ballad,  within  the  compass  of  a  moderate  voice. 
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to  go,  I  think.  The  world  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
place  after  all.” 

I  couldn’t  understand  such  philosophy  as  this.  I  did 
not  really  care  for  the  world  any  more  than  she  did ; 
but  the  way  of  escape,  “  over  the  Bridge  of  Dread  and 
across  the  Moor  of  Thorns,”  was  an  unmeasured  horror 
to  my  mind  even  in  its  vaguest  sense.  The  calm  pro¬ 
vision  that  mamma  made  for  her  journey,  the  serenity 
with  which  she  spoke  of  herself  in  that  awful  future 
looming  darkly  beyond  her  sick  chamber,  as  a  memory 
only,  added  so  much  awe  to  my  love  that  day  by  day 
she  seemed  to  belong  less  to  me  and  my  miserable, 
material  life. 

My  hold  on  her  was  very  faint,  and  slackening  fast. 

“  I  want  us  to  have  a  long  talk  to-night,  Lucy,”  she 
said  to  me  as  I  sat  by  her  bed  one  evening.  “  1  feel 
quite  strong  for  me.” 

And  then,  as  steadily  as  I  write  now,  she  mapped 
out  my  future,  claiming  my  indulgence  for  Aunt  Geena’s 
peculiarities,  my  respect  for  her  honesty  of  purpose  and 
truth.  For  it  had  been  settled  between  us  that  I  was  to 
live  with  Aunt  Geena,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it 
that  I  could  see.  Mamma’s  last  letter  had  been  to  her, 
speaking  of  her  hopeless  illness  and  her  anxiety  for  me ; 
and  the  result  had  been  a  prompt  kind  offer  from  my 
aunt  of  a  place  at  her  fireside  and  a  warm  corner  of 
her  heart. 

She  was  expected  by  the  last  train,  and  I  fancy  this 
was  the  reason  of  mamma’s  great  effort  to  tell  me  at  one 
time  all  she  wished  and  thought,  lest  we  might  not  be 
alone  together  again.  Feeling  this  gave  a  painful 
solemnity  to  her  words,  and  presently,  when  Aunt 
Geena  arrived,  mamma  was  exhausted,  and  I  was 
sobbing,  dry-eyed,  on  her  breast. 

I  had  a  consciousness  that  it  was  all  wrong,  and 
looked  very  guilty  and  ashamed  when  Aunt  Geena  stole 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WE  were  left  a  good  deal  to  ourselves,  mamma  and 
I,  and  didn’t  mind  at  all.  That  shy  kiss  I  had 
given  Greville  under  the  big  elm  had  been  travelling  all 
round  the  town  in  our  absence,  and  had  multiplied  so 
exceedingly  that,  according  to  the  last  accounts,  a  third 
zero  added  to  the  original  figure  hardly  represented  all 
that  might  have  been  said  on  the  subject,  if  people  had 
been  scandalously  inclined. 

We  were  nothing  at  Beachborough  if  we  were  not 
moral.  What  was  the  use  of  a  mayor,  and  a  town 
pump,  and  various  other  improvements,  if  our  morals 
were  not  to  keep  pace  with  our  privileges  Then  our 
parson  was  a  bachelor,  and  that  made  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  a  little  shy — in  their  anxiety  to  save  his  feelings. 

I  could  have  told  them  of  cruel,  strong  words 
spoken  to  two  shrinking  women  without  a  blush  or  a 
qualm  by  their  gossiping  parson,  but  where  would 
have  been  the  gain  ?  When  we  had  done  hunting  one 
lie,  there  would  have  been  fifty  more  at  least  waiting 
their  turn.  One  evil  tongue  sets  so  many  others  wagging 
— and  though  we  had  crushed  the  serpent  that  first 
spat  the  venom  abroad,  its  trail  was  still  on  the  air — 
and  we  were  too  weary  to  heed. 

Day  by  day  I  saw  the  change  coming,  ever  so  slowly, 
to  the  dear  face  I  loved.  There  was  such  sweet 
patience  on  the  white  lips  that  never  murmured  once, 
though  life  would  have  been  a  great  boon  for  the  sake 
of  one  who  must  be  left  behind. 

When  the  bells  chimed  in  a  new  year,  mother  and 
child  sat  listening  together  for  the  last  time,  both 
seeing  now  how  near  the  parting  must  be.  Whilst  I 
was  sobbing  she  smiled,  though  she  held  me,  too,  with 
all  her  poor  strength. 

“If  it  weren’t  for  leaving  you,  Lucy,  I’d  be  glad 
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in,  and,  coming  to  the  bedside,  looked  down  on  us  both. 
I  disliked  her  still,  for  the  prejudices  of  childhood  are 
not  easily  overcome ;  and  yet  that  feeling  of  rest  and 
dependence,  with  which  the  presence  of  some  people 
inspires  us,  took  possession  of  me  even  before  she  spoke. 

“You  had  better  go  away  until  you  are  calmer,”  she 
said,  and  I  went  without  a  word. 

That  night  I  wanted  to  sit  up  as  usual,  but  Aunt 
Geena  disposed  of  me  summarily. 

“  You  young  people  are  so  foolish,”  she  said  ;  “  you 
fancy  that  when  you  are  spending  your  strength  need¬ 
lessly  you  are  showing  your  devotion  to  those  you  love, 
whereas,  in  reality,  the  greatest  service  you  can  render 
them  is  to  spare  yourself,  in  order  that  you  may  not  fail 
in  the  hour  of  need.” 

“  But  if  mamma  should  be  at  all  worse  you  will 
promise  to  call  me.  Aunt  Geena  ?” 

“  You  may  quite  trust  me,”  she  answered,  and  then 
I  made  no  more  objections. 

I  was  so  infinitely  weary,  that  no  sooner  did  my  head 
touch  the  pillow  than  I  fell  into  a  strange,  restless,  busy 
sleep.  I  went  over  my 'past  life  as  rapidly  as  if  it  were 
only  a  bird’s  flight  from  the  present,  and  laughed  and 
wept  in  such  rapid  alternations,  that  I  was  no  sooner 
conscious  of  one  than  I  had  to  prepare  for  the  other. 

Then  old  Marjory’s  “  brave  man”  came  up  out  of 
the  sea  to  look  at  me,  and  his  face  was  so  horrible  to 
gaze  upon  that  I  gave  a  faint  shriek  of  disgust  and  pain. 

“  Take  him  away  !”  I  cried  out,  “  take  him  away  !” 
and  tossed  and  moaned  wildly ;  “it  would  break 
Marjory’s  heart ;  don’t  let  her  see.” 

“  Poor  old  Marjory’s  heart  is  just  breaking  for  you 
now,  missie  dear.” 

I  sat  up  in  bed  suddenly,  and  stared  straight  before  me. 

“You  must  come,  dearie.” 

“Is  mamma  worse?”  I  gasped,  scarcely  knowing 
whether  Marjory’s  presence  and  words  were  a  reality 
or  just  a  part  of  my  dream. 

“  It  is  God’s  will.  Miss  Lucy,”  was  all  she  said  ;  but 
whole  volumes  wouldn’t  have  explained  her  errand 
better.  I  jumped  to  the  floor,  and  darted  into  my 
mother’s  room. 

The  dim  eyes  opened  to  welcome  me,  the  weak  hand 
slid  into  mine,  a  wonderful  smile  came  over  the  calm 
lips  and  grey  face,  a  smile  of  mystery,  but  sweet  with 
all  a  mother’s  love.  Aunt  Geena  had  lifted  the  blind, 
and  the  cold  morning  light  flooded  her  pillow.  Just 
one  minute  more,  and  the  pain  and  the  mystery  belonged 
to  us  now ;  for  the  “  Bridge  of  Dread”  was  between 
us,  and  she  was  on  the  other  side. 

I  was  alone  on  the  “  Moor  of  Thorns.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IT  seems  to  me  that  I  remember  very  little  of  what 
happened  after  my  mother’s  death.  I  cried  myself 
stupid  and  nearly  blind,  I  know,  and  then  I  got  into  a 
dull,  numb  state,  which  Aunt  Geena  thought  was 
resignation,  but  which,  in  reality,  had  more  rebellion  in 
it  than  all  my  tears.  It  was  a  peculiar  phase  of  my 
sorrowfulness  that  I  grew  so  suspicious  of  those  about 
me,  and  always  fancied  that  they  must  be  discussing  me 


in  a  disparaging  way.  I  could  not  even  bear  that  they 
should  talk  of  me  to  me,  and  when  Aunt  Geena  wanted 
to  get  my  opinion  on  any  subject,  she  had  to  bring  the 
question  forward  as  concerning  a  mere  stranger,  whose 
feelings  were  quite  indifferent  to  either  of  us,  although 
they  were  made  subject  for  conversation. 

In  this  manner  she  obtained  an  insight  into  my  wishes, 
and  was  able  to  consult  them  without  seeming  to  do  so. 
My  prejudice  against  her  was  softening  rapidly.  I 
could  not  help  acknowledging  to  myself  how  good  and 
patient  she  was,  although  I  wanted  a  grievance  badly, 
and  felt  that  it  might  have  been  a  help.  But  that — I 
mean  the  grievance — came  in  good  time. 

My  darling  had  scarcely  been  buried  a  week,  when 
Mr.  Jessop  wrote  to  say  that  my  conduct  at  the  funeral 
had  shown  a  certain  amount  of  feeling  which  gave  him 
some  hopes  of  me.  He  trusted  that  my  great  affliction 
would  be  a  warning,  the  effects  of  which  would  follow 
me  all  my  future  life.  He  understood  that  I  was  to 
live  with  my  aunt,  who,  from  what  he  could  gather, 
was  a  person  of  respectability,  and  without  that  weak¬ 
ness  of  character  which  he  had  always  regretted  to  see 
in  my  departed  mother.  He  trusted  that  under  her  firm 
and  severe  rule  I  should  become  a  different  creature, 
and,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Christian  minister  to 
encourage  even  the  faintest  spark  of  repentance  in  those 
about  him,  he  should  make  a  point  of  calling  on  me 
before  I  left. 

I  show'ed  this  letter  to  my  aunt,  telling  her  the  truth 
frankly,  for  I  w'as  much  too  sorrowful  to  spare  myself ; 
and  my  sense  of  justice  was  satisfied  when  she  began  to 
abuse  the  parson  roundly,  and  gave  strict  orders  at 
once  that  when  he  called  the  servants  were  to  say  that 
we  declined  to  see  him. 

“  I  wish  he  weren’t  a  clergyman,”  said  Aunt  Geena, 
“  and  I  know  how  I’d  pay  him  out ;  but  it  wouldn’t  be 
right  to  bring  disrespect  upon  one  of  God’s  ministers.” 

“  Is  he  always  to  offend  with  impunity,  then  ?” 

“  I  suppose  so.  But  we  must  try  and  remember, 
Lucy,  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  offending.  He  is  a 
man  of  dull  wit  and  poor  perception,  and  having  com¬ 
menced  life  as  a  profligate  he  is  ending  it  as  a  prig.  I 
know  the  type  well,  and  a  disagreeable  one  it  is.  Still 
he  is  good  enough  for  Beachborough,  and  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  all  the  old  maids  ;  so  that  we  must  try  and  look 
as  if  we  didn’t  feel  it  when  he  treads  upon  our  corns. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  not  bound  to  lay  ourselves 
open  to  the  infliction  in  any  way,  so  that  when  he  calls 
we  will  simply  decline  to  see  him,  and  let  that  end  the 
matter.” 

But  it  could  not  end  the  matter  so  far  as  I  was  ‘con¬ 
cerned.  The  very  thought  of  him  stung  me,  and  a  mere 
glimpse  of  his  obtuse  old  face  passing  in  the  street  sent 
me  wild  with  rage  and  pain.  I  was  glad  when  Aunt 
Geena  put  it  to  me  gravely  whether  I  did  not  think  that, 
as  a  rule,  people  who  had  had  heavy  trials  were  better 
away  from  the  scene  of  them,  and  if  I  should  not  re¬ 
commend  an  imaginary  Miss  Jones,  who  had  just  lost  a 
mythical  aunt,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  attached,  to 
try  what  the  effect  might  be  of  a  thorough  change. 

I  said  I  really  believed  Miss  Jones  could  do  nothing 
better,  and  was  not  surprised  when  I  went  to  my  room 
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later  to  find  Aunt  Geena  herself  busily  packing  my 
things. 

“  Ten  o’clock  train  in  the  morning,”  said  my  aunt, 
without  looking  up  ;  “I  have  written  to  Miss  Jones, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  she  will  do  what  you  advise.” 

“  Quite  right.  Have  you  any  message  for  old  Mar¬ 
jory,  aunt?” 

“  You  will  bid  her  good-night  for  me.” 

Good-night  meant  good-bye,  but  it  was  not  necessary 
to  explain.  I  took  my  hat  and  cloak,  and  went  for  my 
last  walk  in  Beachborough.  I  had  a  wreath  of  snow¬ 
drops  hidden  away  under  my  arm,  and  I  walked  first  to 
my  mother’s  grave.  What  poor  love  mine  had  been ! 
How  selfish  and  incomplete  !  And  she  was  so  wonder¬ 
fully  wise  now  that  her  silence  was  understanding,  and 
she  would  know  without  being  told  what  I  dared  not 
even  pray.  With  six  feet  of  earth  between  us  my  kisses 
still  met  her  lips,  and  my  wreath  of  snowdrops  was  a 
crown  of  love  about  her  head.  Only  that  she  was  so 
silent,  and  my  heart  urged  an  answer  to  its  wild  ques¬ 
tionings,  and  none  came.  I  could  but  weep,  and  she 
would  listen  down  below.  Still  I  was  tired  of  weeping, 
and  wanted  a  word. 

God  was  good,  but  I  had  angered  Him,  and  ha  His 
wrath  He  had  taken  from  me  all  that  I  had — all  that  I 
had  ! — the  joy  out  of  my  life,  whilst  it  was  to  last,  the 
savour  from  my  dally  occupations,  the  rest  out  of  my 
sleep,  the  sweetness  out  of  my  youth.  It  was  odd  I 
could  not  realise  that  these  things  would  come  back  to 
me  slowly  as  time  went  on.  I  might  never  have  the 
same  feeling  of  security  in  their  enjoyment,  and  the 
shadow  of  that  grave  at  Beachborough  would  often  be 
in  my  eyes  ;  but  I  should  be  happy  again  if  I  had  but 
patience  to  wait. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  egoism  in  grief.  Each  one 
thinks  his  or  her  sorrow  special  and  peculiar,  and  can¬ 
not  be  brought  to  accredit  others  with  equal  feeling. 
Old  Marjory  must  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  she  had 
ever  suffered  as  I  was  suffering  now,  or  I  should  scorn 
her  comfor tings,  for  my  mother’s  grave  was  yet  so  new, 
and  the  wreath  of  snowdrops  I  had  left  behind  me  was 
all  spoiled  by  the  passion  of  my  tears.  But  old  Marjory 
talked  of  everything  but  that.  She  tempted  me  to  skim 
the  great  white  pans  of  their  rich  cream,  and  laughed  at 
my  awkward  waste.  Then  she  tempted  me  again,  and 
this  time  I  must  eat,  for  who  could  resist  the  new  milk 
and  sweet  white  bread  she  had  spread  out  ready  for  her 
own  supper  ?  Besides,  Marjory  might  fancy  I  was  too 
proud  to  sit  down  with  such  as  she  if  I  declined,  so  I 
placed  myself  at  table,  and  honestly  believe  that  Mar¬ 
jory’s  quaint  sayings  won  something  like  a  smile  from 
me  before  the  meal  was  done. 

But  she  kissed  me  close  and  long  at  parting,  and 
standing  on  the  inner  threshold  gave  me  a  little  push  with 
her  able  hands  out  into  the  twilight,  and  shut  the  door 
to  suddenly.  But  my  cheek  was  wet  where  her  honest 
old  face  had  touched  it,  and  I  knew  she  was  hiding  her 
weakness  from  me  lest  I  should  make  it  an  excuse  for 
any  weakness  of  my  own. 

It  was  getting  dark  and  cold,  so  I  hurried  through 
the  lane,  let  myself  in  at  the  little  garden  gate,  and  stood 
a  moment  under  the  big  elm,  listening  to  the  rustle  of 


the  dead  leaves  huddling  together  for  comfort  in  the 
bitter,  bitter  wind. 

There  was  nothing  I  cared  to  remember  to-night  but 
my  mother’s  love,  and  so  when  other  memories  ob¬ 
truded  themselves,  I  gave  them  the  go-by  despitefully, 
and  hurried  in.  Aunt  Geena,  who  was  thorough  and  Eng¬ 
lish  to  the  backbone,  had  the  nicest  notion  of  comfort. 
A  grand  fire  and  a  singing  kettle  help  out  a  despondent 
mood  wonderfully.  I  should  have  been  angry  with  any 
one  who  had  forced  me  to  acknowledge  this,  and  yet 
the  consciousness  was  not  disagreeable  to  me,  so  long 
as  I  need  not  take  any  one  into  my  confidence.  I  drew 
an  arm-chair  close  to  the  fender,  warmed  my  frozen 
feet,  chafed  my  chilled  hands,  and  finally  fell  to  dozing, 
and  forgot  to  dream. 

We  had  a  miserable  journey  the  next  day,  but  Aunt 
Geena  made  so  light  of  our  discomforts  that^  I  was 
ashamed  to  remark  them.  There  was  a  biting  frost 
and  a  cruel  wind,  which  pierced  through  every  joint  in 
your  armour  of  wraps,  and  nipped  your  extremities  ruth¬ 
lessly.  We  had  150  miles  before  us,  and  stopped  once 
fifteen  minutes  en  route.  My  aunt  tried  to  get  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  a  little  hot  soup  here,  but  the  young  woman 
at  the  refreshment  counter  received  her  so  scornfully,  on 
account  of  her  sex,  that  she  came  back  discomfited. 

“  Never  mind,”  she  said  cheerfully,  “  it  won’t  be  so 
very  long  now  before  we  get  home,  and  I’ll  answer  for 
it  that  as  soon  as  we  appear  the  dinner  gets  dished  up 
in  a  trice.  I  have  a  certain  system  with  my  servants 
which  succeeds  notably.  I  make  them  so  comfortable, 
that,  knowing  they  can’t  really  better  themselves,  they 
never  want  to  try.  There’s  another  thing,  too.  I  never 
nag.  When  I  am  angry  I  rate  them  soundly  once,  and 
then  there’s  an  end  of  the  matter.  When  you  think 
how  dull  their  lives  are,  an  honest  rating  occasionally 
can’t  come  amiss  ;  besides,  if  they  are  worth  anything, 
they  like  a  mistress  who  is  a  little  particular.  I  tell  you 
all  this  because  you  are  likely  to  see  the  machinery  at 
work,  and  ought  to  know  the  cause  before  you  are  asked 
to  judge  of  the  effect.  Of  course,  I  shan’t  stand  upon 
any  ceremony  with  you.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  I  answered  drearily.  And  then  I 
laid  my  head  back  against  the  cushions,  and  pretended 
to  sleep,  in  order  that  I  might  not  have  to  listen  or  talk. 

Aunt  Geena  lived  at  Bramtown.  Her  house  stood 
just  outside  the  town,  which  was  a  busy  one  for  its  size, 
healthy,  cheap,  and  enterprising,  and  therefore  a  favourite 
retreat  for  people  of  moderate  means. 

Half-pay  officers  abounded,  so,  alas  !  did  their  wives. 
The  squabbles  for  precedence  amongst  these  last  made 
Bramtown  very  cheerful  for  those  who  liked  that  kind 
of  thing.  I  don’t  know  why,  but  all  these  ladies  were 
tall  and  lean,  and  were  given  to  peculiar  contrasts  of 
colour  in  dress.  There  was  something  savouring  of  the 
garrison  in  the  way  they  folded  their  shawls,  which 
seemed  to  be  worn  less  for  warmth  than  to  conceal  cer¬ 
tain  deficiencies  underneath.  Three  officers  smoked,  one 
drank,  and  their  wives  squabbled,  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
we  weren’t  dull. 

A  row  of  small  villas  in  Church-street  had  been  given 
up  to  military  occupation,  and  was  popularly  known  as 
“  The  Barracks.”  They  had  it  entirely  to  themselves, 
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as  may  be  supposed.  Wonderfully  bright  little  liars 
were  the  swart  children  who  played,  unkempt,  in  the 
gardens,  missing  their  ayah’s  deceitful,  indulgent  rule, 
and  not  at  all  fascinated  with  papa,  on  near  view,  and 
out  of  uniform. 

These  poor  little  children,  with  their  glib,  untruthful 
tongues,  their  extraordinary  facility  for  getting  into  mis¬ 
chief,  their  lust  after  money,  and  tact  in  appropriating 
to  themselves  any  stray  property  that  came  in  their  way, 
their  vagrant  habits  and  odd  dress,  were  as  pariahs  to 
the  better-conducted  little  ones  who  had  had  judicious 
home-training  and  tender  guidance  from  the  first. 

No  one  appeared  to  make  allowances  for  them,  except 
Aunt  Geena,  who  had  even  a  kind  word  for  the 
mothers,  whom  she  spoke  of  indulgently  as  des  femmes 
incomprises. 

“  Do  you  suppose  that  any  lady  would  be  a  sloven 
unless  circumstances  were  too  strong  for  her  ?”  said 
Aunt  Geena  to  me  ;  “  but  if  you  and  I  had  lived  about 
in  barracks  all  our  lives,  trying  to  keep  half-a-dozen 
urchins  in  food  and  clothes,  and  a  husband  in  good 
temper,  with  a  miserable  income  a  woman  of  the  world 
could  hardly  dress  on  decently,  I  fancy  we  should  have 
got  muddled  and  shiftless  ourselves  at  last.  It  is  just 
the  same  with  them  as  with  servants — if  you  give  these 
last  more  work  than  they  can  do  perfectly,  they  lose 
their  pride  and  self-respect  somehow,  and  degenerate 
into  mere  slatterns.” 

“  But,  then,  where’s  the  remedy,  Aunt  Geena  ?” 

“  The  only  way  is  to  lighten  their  burdens  so  that 
their  labour  may  be  effective,  and  there’s  no  fear  but 
that  they  will  work.” 

“  Do  you  really  believe  that  Mrs.  Major  Lennon,  as 
she  calls  herself,  could  become  a  useful  and  ornamental 
member  of  society,  under  any  circumstances  ?” 

“  Yes,  if  some  one  would  leave  her  a  little  money, 
my  dear,  and  thereby  give  her  faith  in  her  own  powers.” 

“  But,  aunt,  she  seems  by  far  the  worst  of  the  lot.” 

“  Because  she  was  the  best  to  begin  with.  In  a 
storm,  my  dear,  the  willows  bend,  buf  the  strong  tree 
breaks.  It  is  a  very  common  fiction  that  prosperity 
spoils  people’s  characters,  but  all  my  experience  goes  to 
show  that  more  are  ruined  by  adversity.  Who  is  so 
bitter  as  your  disappointed  man  ?  and  those  who  must 
needs  be  economical  often  become  mean.  After  all, 
my  dear,  we  take  great  credit  to  ourselves  for  our 
virtues,  but  we  are  most  of  us  the  puppets  of  circum 
stances,  after  all,  and  depend  mainly  upon  them,  not 
only  for  our  reputations,  but  for  our  very  natures.” 

“  But  I  thought  we  were  supposed  to  rise  superior 
to  circumstances.  Aunt  Geena  ?” 

“  I  am  not  fond  of  arguing  upon  anything  but  facts,” 
she  answered  drily  ;  “  I  go  by  what  I  see  in  preference 
to  what  I  hear.” 

“That’s  very  well  when  you  have  actual  experience, 
but  if  you  haven’t  you  must  accept  the  opinions  of 
others.” 

“  Or  wait  to  form  a  judgment  until  you  have  ex¬ 
perience  of  your  own,”  said  Aunt  Geena  in  a  decided 
.  tone. 

“  I  don’t  know  how  that  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
present  instance.” 


“  I  do.  Go  and  put  on  your  bonnet  and  shawl,  my 
dear.” 

“  Why,  Aunt  Geena  ?” 

“  Because  I  want  you  to  take  a  message  to  Mrs. 
Lennon  for  me.” 

She  had  heard  me  say  in  the  morning  that  I  wanted 
work,  and  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  me 
to  the  barracks  on  a  mission  of  mercy,  giving  me  my 
credentials  in  the  shape  of  some  warm  knitted  socks  for 
the  children,  and  a  pair  of  muffetees  for  the  major. 

As  I  walked  up  the  path  to  the  front  door,  I  found 
myself  an  object  of  very  gratifying  attention,  not  only 
to  Mrs.  Lennon,  but  to  at  least  half-a-dozen  sallow¬ 
faced  children,  who  stared  at  me  with  candid  curiosity 
from  all  the  front  windows.  The  major,  who  prided 
himself  on  his  breeding,  peered  at  me  over  the  blind. 
I  rang  the  bell,  and  after  a  determined  scuffle,  ending 
in  a  yell  of  rage,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  slipshod 
maid,  who,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  said  that  her 
mistress  was  at  home,  but  couldn’t  see  me,  as  she  was 
particularly  engaged. 

“  Would  you  tell  Mrs.  Lennon  that  I  have  a  message 
and  parcel  from  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Marchmont,  and  won’t 
detain  her  long,  if  she  will  allow  me  to  come  in  ?”  I 
urged. 

The  maid  left  me  standing  on  the  door-step,  and  dis¬ 
appeared,  returning  presently  to  say  that  Mrs.  Major 
I^nnon  (great  emphasis  on  the  Major)  would  receive 
me  under  these  circumstances,  if  I  would  walk  in  and 
kindly  wait  until  she  had  finished  her  toilet. 

I  w'as  ushered  into  an  untidy  sitting-room,  which  was 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  stale  tobacco,  and  pre¬ 
sently  a  sdlow  little  face,  with  round  bead-like  eyes,  a 
coarse,  clever  mouth,  and  gleaming  white  teeth,  peeped 
at  me  through  the  half-open  door,  disappeared  for  a 
moment,  appeared  again,  and  at  last  came  boldly  to  the 
front  with  the  most  perfect  sang-froid  imaginable. 

“  How  do  you  do  ?”  I  said  in  a  conciliatory  tone. 

“  How  do  I  do  ?”  replied  the  elf,  with  an  air  of 
considering  the  matter  deeply  in  her  own  mind  ;  “  I 
don’t  do.” 

“  Indeed  !  How  is  that 

“Is  it  your  business  ?” 

“  I  am  afraid  not ;  at  the  same  time - ” 

“You  are  going  to  tell  a  lie — I  know  by  your  face,” 
interrupted  Trixey,  with  virtuous  disgust ;  “  but  look 
here” — lowering  her  voice — “if  you’ll  give  me  a  pica 
I  won’t  tell.” 

“  What  is  a  pica  ?” 

“  Don’t  know  what  a  pica  is  I”  said  Trixey  in  high 
disdain  ;  “  it’s  money,  of  course.” 

I  took  a  penny  out  of  my  purse,  and  asked  if  that 
would  do. 

Trixey  seized  it  in  her  eager,  slight  hands,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  a  weird,  tortuous  pas  de  setd  in  front  of  my  chair. 

“  I  understand  that  kind  of  doing,”  she  said  presently. 
“  You  may  ask  me  that  every  time  you  see  me,  if  you 
like.  I  say  ” — in  a  confidential  whisper — “  ma’s  dress¬ 
ing  upstairs,  and  the  major’s  hidden  up  in  the  coal-lodge. 
Isn’t  it  fine  ?  We’ve  only  this  room  for  everything, 
you  know,  and  sometimes  we  don’t  have  meals,  meat  is 
so  dreadfully  dear,  the  major  says,  so  we  have  bread  and 
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cheese  instead,  and  ma  and  he  have  a  chop  after  we’re 
gone  to  bed.  We  sit  on  the  stairs  and  smell  it,”  she 
added  with  unconscious  pathos,  “  and  if  the  major 
catches  us — which  he  don’t  often,  because  of  his  lame 
leg — we  get  a  beating  all  round.” 

“  Oh  !  but  you  shouldn’t  tell  me  all  this,”  I  said. 

“  Would  you  like  to  hear  about  little  Willie,  then  ?” 

“  By  all  means,”  I  answered,  fancying  that  this  might 
be  a  safe  subject  of  conversation. 

“  Well,  he  was  our  brother,  and  he  was  a  great  deal 
the  best  of  the  lot,  the  major  says.  He  never  told 
lies,  like  us,  and  he- never  fought.  He  died  on  board 
ship,  coming  home,  and  was  thrown  into  the  sea,”  she 
added,  looking  me  full  in  the  hice  defiantly,  as  if  she 
gloried  in  disappointing  me  of  the  expected  tears.  “  I 
am  going  into  the  compound,  to  spend  my  pica,  this 
very  minute,  but  I  don’t  mind  how  often  I  see  you 
again,”  she  concluded,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  retreated  so 
precipitately  that  I  could  hardly  make  it  out,  until  I  saw 
her  mother  at  the  door.  I  fancy  there  was  a  fight  for 
the  penny  in  the  hall,  for  I  heard  sounds  of  a  scuffle 
outside  ;  but  I  was  satisfied  that  Trixey  came  off  con¬ 
queror,  for  she  passed  the  window  presently,  flushed 
and  triumphant,  giving  me  a  sagacious  nod  which  had 
the  air  of  taking  me  into  her  confidence,  and  begging 
me  not  to  tell. 

I  was  not  inclined  to  indorse  Aunt  Geena’s  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Lennon  on  first  acquaintance.  Untidiness  I 
was  prepared  for,  and  therefore  made  no  effort  to  cal¬ 
culate  all  the  deficiencies,  in  the  way  of  hooks  and  eyes, 
her  shawl  concealed  ;  but  I  could  not  tolerate  her  affec¬ 
tations,  or  sympathise  in  her  struggles  for  precedence 
with  the  other  ladies  at  The  Barracks,  when  I  felt  that 
half  the  energy  expended  in  these  chronic  feuds  would 
help  to  mend  matters  at  home. 

However,  I  was  bound  to  suspend  judgment  out  of 
respect  to  Aunt  Geena’s  penetration,  so  I  tried  to  keep 
my  mind  free  from  any  direct  bias  against  her ;  and 
mindful  that  the  major  was  in  “  durance  vile”  made  my 
mission  as  short  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  would 
admit,  and  was  soon  enjoying  the  purer  atmosphere  out¬ 
side. 

I  met  Trixey  coming  from  the  town,  but  she  went 
past  me  like  a  whirlwind,  throwing  up  a  little  packet  I 
guessed  to  be  sweets,  and  catching  it  adroitly,  whilst 
her  eyes  had  a  diamond  flash  through  their  darkness, 
and  her  teeth  gleamed  in  malicious  laughter.  She  struck 
me  as  the  oddest,  ugliest,  most  brilliant  little  creature  I 
had  ever  seen,  and  I  formed  a  plan  in  my  own  mind, 
which  only  wanted  my  aunt’s  approval  to  be  put  into 
energetic  operation.  This  was  given  readily,  and  then 
I  paid  another  visit  to  Mrs.  Major  Lennon,  and  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  teach  Trixey. 

Her  surprise  at  the  offer  was  a  revelation  and  a 
warning,  but  I  was  not  to  be  daunted.  Only  when 
Trixey  herself  was  consulted  on  the  point,  she  reso¬ 
lutely  declined.  It  might  be  pleasant  to  know  how  to 
read  stories — I  Brought  her  to  acknowledge  that ;  but 
then  it  would  take  so  long  to  learn,  and  on  the  whole 
she  preferred  play. 

At  last  I  made  a  suggestion  as  to  picas,  at  which 
Trixey  pricked  up  her  little  dark  ears  and  became  more 


interested  in  the  discussion.  But  she  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  I  found.  She  would  not  treat  with  me 
until  I  had  made  a  distinct  promise  and  named  a  certain 
sum.  The  matter  was  compromised  finally  by  my 
guaranteeing  one  penny  weekly  as  the  price  of  her 
consent,  whereupon  Trixey  said  she  would  come. 

I  hadn’t,  certainly,  calculated  all  the  difficulties  of  my 
undertaking.  Her  deceit,  untruthfulness,  and  fertility 
of  resource  were  something  marvellous.  She  assured 
me  that  she  could  read  and  write  Hindustani  perfectly, 
and  when  I  bade  her  translate  me  something  out  of  her 
reading-book  into  that  language,  she  treated  me  to  a 
page  of  gibberish  so  fluently  and  gravely  enunciated 
that  I  was  staggered,  in  spite  of  my  better  reason. 

Her  slender  deft  hands  could  do  everything,  it  seemed 
to  me,  but  form  the  letters  in  her  copy-book ,  and  though 
so  light  and  airy  in  their  ordinary  gestures  they  sprawled 
and  bungled  painfully  here. 

The  work  occupied  my  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  painful  subjects,  otherwise  I  should  have  admitted 
that  I  was  fairly  balked  and  discouraged,  and  resigned 
my  charge.  Aunt  Geena  watched  me  steadily,  and  I 
felt  that  she  regarded  my  success  or  failure  as  a  test  of 
character,  and  would  rate  me,  without  mercy  or  measure, 
if  I  showed  the  least  sign  of  weakness.  But  though  I 
had  learned  to  like  her,  I  was  hardly  influenced  in  my 
dealings  with  Trixey  by  any  fear  of  losing  her  firvour. 
Elfish  and  impracticable  as  the  child  was,  I  could  not 
help  liking  her,  nor  fail  to  see  that  if  I  had  done  Trixey 
no  good  I  had  done  myself  a  great  deal. 

But  when  she  had  been  to  me  about  four  months  her 
naughtiness  culminated  in  the  most  violent  fit  of  rage  I 
had  ever  witnessed  in  my  life.  She  reeled  and  shook 
with  passion,  and  gave  me  the  full  benefit  of  the  major’s 
vocabulary  of  oaths  and  objurgations.  I  was  rather 
depressed  that  day,  and  her  wild  mood  startled  me  so 
much  that  I  burst  into  tears. 

Trixey  was  silent  in  a  moment,  and  by  a  nervous 
feeling  of  surprise  retreated  to  the  door,  where  I  heard 
her  in  grave  soliloquy — 

“  I  don’t  believe  it’s  real.  Pshaw  !  a  grown-up 
woman  crying !  What  a  liar  she  must  be  to  sham  like 
that !” 

A  minute’s  reflective  silence,  and  she  began  again — 

“  I  wonder  if  she’s  had  too  much  gin-and-water. 
That’s  how  it  takes  the  major  when  he’s  screwed.  He 
cried  for  an  hour  one  day  because  his  little  finger 
wouldn’t  go  down  his  pipe.  I  don’t  see  any  tears.” 

She  walked  round  my  chair  deliberately,  “  takin’ 
notes,”  and  then  she  retired  again  to  her  old  post  of 
observation  at  the  door. 

“  I  said  so — what  a  liar  !”  I  heard  her  ejaculate  ;  but 
though  she  spoke  with  sufficient  emphasis,  she  did  not 
seem  to  be  entirely  convinced,  for  she  lingered  still. 

There  was  a  long  silence  then,  broken  at  intervals  by 
my  sobs.  The  pitiful  restraint  into  which  I  had  dis¬ 
ciplined  myself  of  late  had  given  way  with  a  vengeance, 
and  the  relief  of  indulgence  conquered  my  scruples.  I 
had  forgotten  Trixey’s  very  existence,  and  was  thinking 
only  of  the  grave  at  Beachborough,  with  its  border  of 
spring  flowers,  when  I  felt  a  cold,  slight  arm  wind 
itself  close  round  my  neck,  and  Trixey’s  wet  cheek 
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touched  mine,  as  she  murmured  with  impartial  self- 
reproach — 

“  You  mustn’t  mind  Trixey,  dear.  The  major  always 
says  she’s  a  little  devil  when  she’s  up.  I  wouldn’t 
mind  what  she  said  any  more  than  I’d  mind  the  wind 
whistling  at  the  door.  Give  her  a  slap,  dear,  fierce — 
like  this,”  and  Trixey  pommclled»her  own  face  with  her 
little  hard  fist,  by  way  of  setting  me  an  example ;  “it 
will  do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world — it  really  will. 
There’s  only  one  way  of  managing  a  child  like  that, 
because  she  isn’t  afraid  of  anything  but  pain.  Let  me 
go  and  get  you  a  stick  ?” 

This  last  question,  put  in  Trixey’s  most  persuasive 
tone,  and  backed  by  the  humid  eloquence  of  her  eyes, 
quite  overcame  me.  I  drew  the  child  on  to  my  lap,  and 
l^sed  her  with  effusion,  feeling  that  my  victory  was 
won  at  last.  She  was  wonderfully  docile  for  the  rest  of 
the  week,  and  although  I  could  not  expect  this  to  con¬ 
tinue  without  occasional  breaks,  she  developed  suddenly 
the  keen  thirst  for  knowledge  which  she  had  obstinately 
repressed  before,  and  so  lightened  my  self-imposed  task 
that  it  became  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  pain. 

But  there’s  one  fact  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  on 
account  of  its  good  augury  for  the  future.  That  Saturday, 
when  I  offered  Trixey  her  usual  penny,  she  declined  it 
resolutely. 

“Tok  wouldn’t  punish  me,”  she  said,  “and  so  I’ll 
punish  myself.” 

There  was  a  minute’s  silence  after  this,  and  Trixey’s 
brilliant  little  eyes  flashed  through  it  into  mine  in  a 
blaze  of  scorn. 

“  The  major  says  you  are  the  softest  girl  he  ever 
saw ;  but  the  next  time  he  tells  that  wicked  lie  I’ll 
stamp  on  his  lame  leg,  and  pretend  I  didn’t  know  it  was 
there ;  and  then,  as  usual,  there  will  be  the  devil  to 
pay  !”  she  concluded  philosophically. 

Of  course  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  reprove  Trixey, 
not  only  for  her  strong  expressions,  but  also  for 
repeating  what  her  father  said  ;  but  in  my  heart  I  was 
greatly  amused  at  the  major’s  estimate  of  my  character. 
At  Beachborough  they  thought  me  decidedly  fast,  at 
Dun  Loke  I  had  the  reputation  of  a  termagant,  at 
Bramtown  I  was  soft. 

I  don’t  think  any  of  them  were  quite  near  the  truth  ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  reflected  on  the  varied  analysis 
my  character  had  undergone,  that  Alcibiades’  tact  and 
adaptability  were  hardly  qualities  for  generation  after 
generation  to  hear  of  and  extol,  for  there  was  nothing 
easier,  after  all,  than  to  appear  different  things  to  different 
men. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

I  JUDGED,  more  from  what  she  did  not  say  than 
from  what  she  did,  that  Aunt  Geena  did  not  like 
her  son’s  wife.  And  it  would  have  been  a  marvel  to 
me  if  she  had,  for  no  two  people  were  more  thoroughly 
antagonistic.  It  is  true  that  Greville’s  wife  had  imposed 
somewhat  upon  mamma,  but  then  my  darling  was  so 
tender-hearth,  so  gentle  in  her  judgments,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  often  taken  in.  Aunt  Geena  was  neither 


severe  nor  unjust,  but  she  was  too  keen  to  be  easily 
deceived,  and  I  could  imagine  that  Constance’s  fine- 
ladyism,  her  pretty  affectations,  would  have  disgusted 
her  mother-in-law  from  the  first.  Still  they  kept  on 
good  terms.  For  Greville’s  sake  my  aunt  would  take 
care  of  that,  and  as  she  was  naturally  undemonstrative, 
even  to  Greville,  whom  she  loved  only  next  to  her  God, 
it  struck  me  as  probable  that  Constance’s  inordinate 
vanity  had  misconstrued  her  tolerance  into  affection. 

One  morning,  when  we  sat  at  breakfast,  I  noticed 
that  my  aunt  looked  disturbed,  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  long 
letter  from  Greville  that  lay  by  the  side  of  her  plate. 
Just  as  I  was  rising  from  table  she  detained  me  by 
saying—  . 

“  Greville  and  his  wife  want  to  come  down  here  for 
a  little  while,  Lucy ;  have  you  any  objection  ?” 

“  I,  aunt  ?”  I  stammered,  blushing  painfully.  “  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  any  way.” 

“  Yes  you  have,  my  dear.  I  should  not  think  of 
having  any  guests  in  my  house  whom  you  disliked. 
At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  it  would  do  Greville  a 
world  of  good  to  come.” 

“  Then  do  let  him  come.  Aunt  Geena.” 

She  was  too  penetrating  not  to  have  noticed  a  want 
of  spontaneity  in  my  offer,  but  the  concession  was  of 
too  much  moment  for  her  to  be  able  to  recognise  any¬ 
thing  beyond  my  actual  consent,  which  she  so  hastened 
to  profit  by  that  in  three  days  I  found  myself  once  more 
in  the  house  with  Greville  and  Greville’s  wife. 

Constance’s  first  greeting  was  characteristic. 

“  My  dear,  how  charmingly  mourning  becomes  you !” 

And  she  turned  to  see  if  there  was  any  sign  on 
Greville’s  face  that  he  had  made  a  similar  discovery. 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  he  remembered  the  cause  of 
my  black  dress  with  a  certain  sadness  that  rendered 
him  unappreciative,  so  that  his  wife’s  arrow  fell  blunted 
at  her  own  f*eet. 

Gretchen  came  to  my  room  directly  she  could  get 
away  from  her  mistress,  who  always  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  seem  very  languid  after  a  journey.  The  woman 
looked  tired,  her  face  had  grown  thinner,  and  her  com¬ 
plexion  was  faded  to  a  dull,  thick  white.  Now  that 
there  was  nothing  to  soften  the  hard  outline,  her  jaw 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  cast  in  iron,  it  was  so  firm  and 
steady,  and  massively  moulded. 

“  Dear  me,  Gretchen!”  I  said  gently,  “  you  look  ill.” 

“  But  I  am  not  ill,  meez,  only  a  little  weary.  You 
see  I  l^ave  more  work  than  play,”  she  answered,  smiling 
faintly,  “  and  one  loses  heart  a  little  sometimes.” 

“  But  you  are  not  obliged  to  stay,  Gretchen.” 

“  No,”  and  to  my  surprise  she  coloured  a  vivid, 
burning  red  to  her  very  brows  ;  “  only  what  would  the 
master  do  without  me,  meez  ?” 

“  True  ;  but  you  seem  so  worn  out.” 

“Worn  out  ?”  she  repeated,  in  disdain  of  my  poor 
penetration.  “lam  not  of  that  sort,  meez  I  I  go  and 
go,  and  if  I  fall  asleep  sometimes,  I  never  faint.  One 
can’t  help  being  weary,  but  one  can  help  being  weak.” 

“  I  am  afraid  I  shouldn’t  be  able  to  help  either  if  1 
were  placed  as  you  are.” 

“  I  am  not  ill-placed,  meez,  the  master  is  so  good.” 
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I  had  a  sad  pleasure  in  hearing  Greville’s  praises 
from  this  woman,  because  she  knew  him  as  no  one  else 
could.  The  desperate  anguish  and  humiliation  which 
his  lips  never  uttered  she  saw.  When  he  prayed,  she 
could  divine  his  prayer  as  well  as  if  she  knelt  beside 
him,  and  the  passion  of  supplication  in  his  heart  made 
itself  a  voice  and  words.  When  he  left  his  sleepless 
pillow  to  make  way  for  her  ministrations,  Gretchen 
could  say  what  I  dared  not — could  even  venture  to 
condole  with  him,  perhaps,  if  she  chose  her  phrases 
carefully.  There  could  be  no  disguise  with  her.  He 
might  guard  his  secret  from  us,  but  he  must  needs  take 
her  into  his  confidence.  His  jealous  honour,  his  sensi¬ 
tive  pride,  were  laid  down  at  Gretchen’s  feet,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  this  strange,  silent,  self-contained  woman  served 
him  and  his,  and  was  thankful  for  the  poorest  word  of 
praise,  or  the  faintest  smile  of  his  lips. 

The  next  day,  and  the  two  following,  Constance 
kept  her  room,  and  I  think  Grevillc  was  strengthened 
by  the  quiet  rest  her  absence  insured.  He  read  to  us 
whilst  we  worked  of  a  morning;  with  Trixey,  solemn- 
eyed  and  admiring,  perched  on  his  knee,  and  the  dog 
fast  asleep  on  the  rug,  with  his  foot  for  a  pillow. 
Puss,  keeping  an  anxious  eye  upon  Dash,  crept  -as  close 
as  she  dared,  purring  persistently,  and  pretended  to  be 
surprised  and  quite  overcome  when  she  found  herself 
presently  in  pleasant  and  safe  quarters  on  Trixey’s  lap. 
Then  the  child,  elf-like,  would  make  herself  a  veil  of 
Greville’s  big  blonde  beard,  her  mischievous,  swart  face 
darkening  through  it,  and  Aunt  Geena  would  declare 
that  he  spoiled  her  shamefully,  predict  all  kinds  of  evil 
consequences,  and  end  by  melting  into  involuntary 
laughter  with  the  rest. 

1  think  we  all  wished  that  Constance  had  kept  her 
bed'for  a  month.  But  the  irrepressible  mood  followed 
suddenly  on  the  languid.  She  came  down  again,  bright 
with  malice,  eager,  restless,  active,  and  Greville’s  holi¬ 
day  was  done.  She  was  never  still  a  minute.  She 
would  dart  in  upon  us,  ip  an  odd,  irritating  way,  when 
she  was  least  expected ;  and  just  after  she  had  bid  us 
good-night  with  effusion,  declaring  herself  worn  out, 
she  would  return  laughing,  retreat  to  a  quiet  corner, 
and  sit  watching  Greville  and  myself  with  gleaming, 
suspicious  eyes,  until  I  felt  like  a  hunted  animal,  and  in 
sheer  desperation  ran  away. 

One  day  Aunt  Geena  lost  her  keys  of  office,  and 
being  a  notable  housewife,  was  in  sore  distress.  She 
searched  high  and  low  herself,  so  did  I.  She  seemed 
much  puzzled  and  annoyed  when  no  sign  of  them  could 
be  discovered.  We  had  just  given  up  our  long  search 
in  despair,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Gretchen  entered,  holding  the  keys  in  her  hand. 

“  I  found  them  on  the  stairs,”  she  said  quietly,  as 
she  gave  them  to  my  aunt,  and  through  the  calm  of  her 
manner  I  could  just  trace  a  covert  uneasiness. 

But,  with  wonderful  courage,  she  waited  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  though,  when  my  aunt  said  gravely,  “  Indeed  !” 
and  turned  away,  she  appeared  to  receive  her  dismissal 
thankfully,  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

I  quite  anticipated  all  my  aunt’s  arguments,  and  could 
not  help  admitting  that  appearances  were  against 
Gretchen,  as  we  had  searched  thoroughly  on  the  stairs 


at  first.  But  suspicion  was  changed  to  certainty,  so  far 
as  Aunt  Geena  was  concerned,  when,  on  opening  the 
sideboard,  she  found  a  bottle  of  brandy,  which  had 
been  nearly  full  overnight,  emptied  of  its  last  drop. 

She  held  it  up  to  me  without  comment,  and  though 
I  should  have  liked,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  to  speak 
pleadingly  of  Gretchen’s  inducements,  my  loyalty  to 
Greville  was  a  stronger  sense  still,  and  kept  me  silent. 

But  knowing  of  the  poor  woman’s  broken  nights  and 
anxious  days,  her  tired  looks,  and  temporary  discourage¬ 
ment,!  could  quite  understand  how  she  had  been  tempted, 
and  make  every  allowance,  though  my  respect  for  her 
courage  greatly  decreased  when  I  found  that  it  needed 
reinforcing  from  Aunt  Geena’s  brandy-bottle.  My  feel¬ 
ings  were  chilled,  too,  in  spite  of  myself.  I  .avoided 
coming  in  contact  with  her  for  the  future,  and  answered 
her  greetings  with  a  kind  of  embarrassment  when  we 
did  meet.  I  am  sure  she  noticed  this,  for  there  was  real 
dignity,  that  looked  like  innocence,  in  the  way  she  took 
her  tone  from  me,  and  abstained  from  a  word  or  a  look 
that  could  have  forced  me  into  an  explanation  or  claimed 
recognition  for  the  old  confidence  that  had  once  existed 
between  us. 

The  very  evening  of  Aunt  Geena’s  difficulty  about 
the  keys  Constance  was  taken  alarmingly  ill.  Her  wild 
shrieks  pierced  to  every  corner  of  the  house,  and  as 
Aunt  Geena  came  to  me  in  my  room,  having  been  turned 
away  from  her  daughter-in-law’s  door,  I  saw  that  she 
looked  frightfully  anxious  and  pale. 

We  sat  over  the  fire  together,  neither  willing  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  and  yet  each  fearing  to  broach  the  subject  nearest 
her  heart.  The  twilight  gathered  in  around  us  till  we 
were  only  shadows  crooning  over  the  half-dead  fire, 
and  the  cries  of  anguish  overhead  went  through  us, 
shuddering,  like  some  keen  arrow.  At  last  Aunt  Geena 
spoke,  and  I  knew  by  the  tone  of  her  voice  how  often 
the  words  had  been  on  her  lips  before  she  had  the 
courage  to  speak  them  out. 

“  Where  is  Greville  ?” 

“  I  believe  he  is  out,  aunt,”  I  said,  shading  my  fiice 
with  my  hand,  though  there  was  no  light  that  my  shame 
might  be  seen. 

“  Out !  and  his  wife  so  ill  ?” 

She  had  her  shame  to  hide  too,  for  she  bent  farther 
over  the  fire. 

“Perhaps  he  doesn’t  know  it,”  I  answered  boldly, 
conscious  all  the  while  that  he  had  fled  before  his  wife’s 
cries  of  anguish  as  if  they  stung  him,  and  was  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  darkness  wildly,  trying  to  deaden  the 
“  still  small  voice”  that  urged  him  home. 

But  I  was  not  going  to  tell  his  mother  th.it.  How¬ 
ever,  my  “  pious  fraud”  (as  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  to 
christen  a  falsehood  now-a-days)  served  no  good  end, 
after  all,  for  Aunt  Geena  said,  quickly  and  decidedly — 

“  Yes,  my  dear,  he  does  know.  He  was  with  me 
when  she  was  taken,  and  I  implored  him  to  fetch  a 
doctor,  but  he  wouldn’t.  I  don’t  like  that  woman 
Gretchen,  and  I  can’t  believe  it  is  safe  to  trust  Constance 
so  entirely  to  her.  She  was  almost  insolent  to  me  just 
now,  when  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  room,  and  quite 
gave  me  the  idea  that  she  would  have  pushed  me  out  if 
I  had  persisted.” 
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“  Perhaps  she  had  Greville’s  orders,  aunt - ’* 

“  Greville’s  orders  !” 

“  He  might  have  thought  it  would  only  distress  you 
to  see  his  wife  in  such  a  state,  and  recommended  her  to 
keep  you  away.  I  believe  the  attacks  are  very  violent 
and  distressing  whilst  they  last.” 

“  But  I  am  not  a  child,  Lucy,  and  I  must  know  best 
what  I  can  bear.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  I 
should  be  a  coward  in  sickness  because  my  son  is  one.” 

The  words  were  wrung  from  her  in  bitterness,  for 
.  there  was  something  of  the  Spartan  in  Aunt  Geena,  and 
I  could  picture  her  arming  her  son  for  battle  with  her 
own  hands,  and  saying  as  she  gave  him  her  last  kiss, 
“  Let  me  hear  of  you  with  honour,  or  let  me  hear  of 
you  as  dead.” 

She  was  so  faithful  to  her  own  duties,  were  they 
ever  so  small,  that  to  see  Greville  shirk  one  of  his 
disgraced  him  in  her  eyes,  and  made  her  ashamed  of 
her  maternity  for  the  nonce.  She  was  so  candid  and 
uncompromising  that  I  knew  she  would  attack  him 
directly  he  showed  himself,  and  as  his  cup  was  already 
full  I  dreaded  the  effect  of  this  one  last  drop.  If  she 
drove  him  to  despair  with  her  ignorant  blame  and  proud 
reproaches,  it  would  be  too  terrible,  and  yet  it  was  not 
for  me  to  plead  with  a  mother  for  her  own  son. 

I  sat  in  such  nervous  excitement,  listening  for  his  step 
and  voice,  that  Aunt  Geena  no  doubt  grew  tired  of  my 
incomprehensible  mood  and  random  replies,  for  she  went 
away,  saying  rather  coldly  that  she  would  order  dinner 
up,  for  it  was  no  use  waiting  for  Greville  now. 

I  shall  remember  that  evening  all  my  life  :  it  seemed 
like  a  preparation  of  worse  misery  to  come.  Neither  of 
us  could  eat,  though  we  made  a  pretence  of  filling  our 
plates  to  deceive  the  servants.  And  then  we  tried  to 
talk  on  indifferent  subjects  to  deceive  each  other,  and 
finally  drew  near  to  the  fire  again,  and  sat  silently  look¬ 
ing  into  the  coals. 

Constance’s  screams  grew  fainter  and  less  frequent  as 
the  evening  went  on,  and  to  each  message  of  ours 
Gretchen  sent  reply  that  her  mistress  was  better,  and 
would  be  almost  herself  again  by  morning  if  she  could 
get  some  sleep. 

“  She  ought  to  have  an  opiate,  of  course,”  said  Aunt 
Geena  sternly,  “  only  one  does  not  like  to  do  anything 
upon  one’s  own  responsibility.  The  next  time  she  has 
an  attack  of  this  kind  I  will  send  for  the  doctor  without 
asking  Greville.  There  is  nothing  like  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns.” 

At  eleven  o’clock  we  had  prayers  as  usual,  then  Aunt 
Geena  sent  the  servants  to  bed,  and  resumed  her  old 
seat  at  the  fire.  She  did  not  say  that  she  was  waiting 
up  for  Greville,  but  there  was  no  other  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  of  her  being  downstairs  at  all  at 
this  hour,  when  it  was  her  habit  to  retire  punctually  at 
half-past  ten. 

I  was  not  sure  what  I  ought  to  do  about  staying,  and 
did  not  like  to  ask,  so  that  I  stood  irresolute,  until  Aunt 
Geena  said,  “  Are  you  going,  Lucy  r”  in  a  tone  that 
rendered  it  certain  to  my  own  mind  that  I  ought  to 
stay. 

The  house  was  quiet  now,  but  my  nerves  were  so 
unstrung  that  I  started  every  minute,  fancying  I  could 


hear  a  cry,  or  Gretchen  on  the  stairs  with  dreadful  tidings 
to  tell  which  the  husband  was  not  there  to  hear.  I 
think  that  the  excitement  of  the  day  and  the  weariness 
of  our  watch  had  much  the  same  effect  on  my  aunt,  for 
I  noticed  her  move  uneasily  in  her  chair  now  and  then, 
and  lift  her  head  to  listen. 

The  clocks  struck  midnight  one  after  the  other  delibe¬ 
rately.  First  came  the  deep  booming  of  the  big  clock 
in  the  hall,  then  the  silver  tinkle  of  the  little  timepiece 
close  above  our  heads.  Then  fainter,  but  distinct  too, 
the  kitchen  Mentor  growled  below,  and  was  answered 
in  shriller  cadence  by  the  Dutch  clock  on  the  landing 
upstairs.  The  magnificent  laggard  in  the  drawing-room 
was  far  too  fine  to  be  useful,  so  that  he  came  in  a  bad 
fifth,  keeping  us  waiting  full  ten  minutes  before  he  would 
condescend  to  strike. 

There  was  something  very  mysterious  in  the  lesson 
of  a  day,  dead,  gone,  and  wasted  perhaps,  repeating 
itself  again  and  again  through  the  silent  house.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  Constance  heard  it,  and  if  it  had  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  to  her  as  to  me.  And  then,  oddly,  by  no  system  of 
analogy  or  association  that  I  could  discover,  there  came 
to  me  an  awful  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  life,  and  a  pro¬ 
phetic  chill,  as  I  seemed  to  see  straight  before  me  the 
gaunt  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  my  feet  falter¬ 
ing  away  from  the  edge.  I  was  glad  to  be  roused  from 
these  agri  somnia  by  Greville’s  knock  at  the  door,  and 
darted  out  to  open  it  for  him  before  my  aunt  could  even 
rise. 

I  hope  it  may  never  be  my  fate  again  to  see  such  a 
haggard,  desperate-looking  man  as  the  one  I  admitted 
that  night.  His  eyes  were  so  fiercely  pathetic  as  they 
met  mine  that  I  needed  no  telling  how  his  absent  hours 
had  been  passed,  and  of  the  terrible  temptation,  con¬ 
quered  by  sheer  force  of  will,  to  make  an  end  of  it  all 
at  once.  My  heart  melted  within  me,  but  I  swear  by 
my  mother’s  grave  that  I  had  no  thought  of  the  past, 
no  memory  of  my  old  love  at  the  moment,  only  the 
deepest  compassion,  the  purest  desire  that  my  affection 
might  attach  him  to  life,  and  save  him  from  peril  and 
sin. 

“  Oh,  Greville  !  Greville  !”  I  said,  “  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  you  will  never  do  that,  dear  !” 

I  could  not  bring  myself  to  utter  the  thing  I  dreaded 
but  he  understood  me  at  once. 

“  Not  now.  Luce,”  he  answered  hoarsely ;  “  not 
now.”  And  then  he  went  drearily  into  the  library,  and 
I  followed. 

My  aunt  rose  angrily  at  his  approach,  but  the  sight  of 
him  subdued  her  suddenly,  and  she  sat  down  again.  He 
came  to  the  back  of  her  chair,  leant  over  it,  and  kissed 
her,  saying  gently — 

“  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  remiss,  mother ;  but  you 
must  forgive  me  this  once.” 

I  expected  her  to  reject  his  embrace,  but  she  suffered 
it  quietly,  and  now  that  she  could  not  see  his  face  she 
found  courage  to  say — 

“  Your  apologies  are  due,  not  to  me,  but  to  your  wife, 
Greville.  If  she  can  forgive  you  your  ill-timed  absence, 
I  must  find  it  an  easy  task.” 

“  Mother,  you  don’t  know  all.” 

The  hint  was  literally  wrung  from  him  by  the  pain 
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of  her  reproach  ;  but  though  she  plied  him  with  ques¬ 
tions,  eager  to  find  an  excuse  for  his  conduct  through 
Constance,  whom  in  her  heart  she  cordially  disliked,  his 
loyal  lips  were  mute,  and  he  punished  them  for  their 
past  indiscretion,  slight  as  it  was,  by  keeping  them  in 
firm  bondage  to  his  will,  which  set  itself  to  resist  his 
mother’s  prayer  for  knowledge  with  all  its  strength. 

Aunt  Geena  was  determined,  and  so  was  he,  and  the 
struggle  lasted  until  she  was  red  with  passion,  and  he 
was  white  with  pain.  I  had  attempted  to  leave,  but  they 
would  not  let  me  go,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  there  when 
Greville  pointed  ta  the  sideboard  presently,  and  made 
me  understand  by  a  gesture  that  he  was  faint. 

I  had  never  taken  such  a  liberty  before,  but  I  went 
boldly  to  Aunt  Geena’s  basket,  possessed  myself  of  the 


keys,  and  brought  him  quickly  a  glass  of  wine  and 
some  biscuits. 

“  I  have  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast,”  he  said,  with 
an  apologetic  glance  at  his  mother,  whose  stern  eyes 
seemed  to  grudge  him  his  modest  cate.  “  Hadn’t  you 
better  take  something  too  ?” 

“  I  am  too  angry  to  eat,”  she  said,  rising,  “  but  I  will 
leave  you  my  keys  ;  it  will  save  you  the  trouble  of 
stealing  them  perhaps,  for  a  man  who  can  think  of  his 
own  refreshment  before  his  wife’s  safety  might  be  guilty 
of  any  meanness  under  the  sun.  Come,  Lucy,  I  am 
going  to  bed,  and  you  are  better  there  too.” 

“  Good  night,  Greville,”  I  said  affectionately ;  “  good 
night.”  But  I  marched  straight  up  to  my  own  room 
without  so  much  as  looking  at  her. 


DISTINGUISHED  MAIDEN  LADIES. 

HANNAH  MORE. 


Every  maiden  lady  who  has  left  behind  her  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  name  is  another  evidence  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  and  force  of  character  amongst  women,  which 
some  people  so  industriously  deny.  When  a  lady  of 
remarkable  ability  marries,  and  afterwards  attains  to 
anything  like  eminence,  there  is  room  for  the  assertion 
that  she  owes  her  advancement  to  the  influence  of  her 
husband.  But  when  a  girl  enters  upon  a  definite  career 
in  her  youth,  and  works  it  out  through  a  long  woman¬ 
hood  until  a  ripe  old  age,  without  entering  upon 
married  life,  there  is  no  possible  explanation  of  the 
aptitude  evinced  but  the  admission  that  genius  is  not 
exclusively  monopolised  by  men.  Amongst  these 
maiden  ladies  Hannah  More  stands  in  a  position  to  her¬ 
self.  She  is  not  only  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
literature  :  she  was  a  very  remarkable  woman — re¬ 
markable  for  the  singularity  and  varied  character  of 
her  career  :  remarkable  as  leading  the  van  of  those 
female  thinkers  and  writers  who  may  be  truly  called 
modern.  For,  though  she  lived  and  wrote  far  into  the 
present  century,  her  birth  and  immediate  antecedents 
date  from  a  period  of  the  last  century  so  remote  as  to 
carry  us  back  in  imagination  to  a  time  verging  upon  the 
ancient.  When  we  look  round  upon  the  facilities  of 
to-day,  especially  the  facilities  which  contribute  to  the 
ease  and  development  of  women,  and  compare  them 
with  the  deficiencies  of  a  time  which  may  be  called 
yesterday  with  only  verbal  exaggeration,  we  cannot  fail 
to  experience  a  lively  sense  of  the  disadvantages  which 
an  active-minded  woman  of  earlier  times  must  have 
laboured  under.  If  you  read  books  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  observe  in  what  kind  of  estimation  women  were 
held  then.  Look  at  their  pictures  :  consider  their 
quaint  modes,  resembling  semi-barbarous  fashions — 
a  laughable  combination  of  ancient  costumes  and 
clumsy  forecasts  of  the  dresses  of  to-day.  Look  at 
Hannah  More  as  thus  depicted.  Genuine  curiosity 
vanishes  in  the  conviction  that  we  are  looking  at  a 
caricature  ;  whether  it  be  intended  to  represent  her  as  a 


“  fright  ”  in  early  life,  or  as  a  mere  mummy  of  woman¬ 
hood  in  old  age,  we  cannot  fail  to  resent  the  effort  of 
the  artist  as  a  manifest  impertinence,  and  we  pass  on 
to  something  more  reliable  in  the  shape  of  her  own 
recorded  words  and  works. 

These  reflections  help  us  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
Hannah  More  was  born  as  long  ago  as  17^4.  She 
first  saw  the  light  at  Stapleton,  in  Gloucestershire.  Her 
father — one  Jacob  More,  as  the  expression  then  was — 
had  migrated  from  somewhere  in  the  eastern  counties, 
and  had  settled  in  that  more  picturesque  western  locality 
as  the  village  schoolmaster.  After  his  arrival  he  married 
a  western  girl  of  deficient  education  but  great  force  of 
character,  and  their  family  eventually  consisted  of  five 
daughters.  Hannah  was  the  fourth.  They  were  all 
girls  of  considerable  ability,  but  she  far  surpassed  the 
others.  During  her  infancy  the  whole  family  moved 
to  Bristol,  where  the  daughters  eventually  united  with 
the  mother  in  establishing  a  boarding-school,  which 
was  very  successful.  Hannah  was  singularly  precocious 
in  her  acquirement  of  literary  knowledge.  She  taxed 
the  utmost  powers  of  her  elder  sisters  in  her  impor¬ 
tunities  to  be  taught  everything  they  knew,  and  the 
father  was  appealed  to  in  furtherance  of  her  desires. 
He  was  tolerably  versed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  he 
entertained  narrow  notions  about  the  sphere  of  women, 
and  refrained  from  extending  the  education  of  his 
daughters  to  those  subjects.  Hannah  somewhat  over¬ 
came  his  scruples,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  teach  her 
Latin,  which  she  learned  with  so  much  ease  that  it  is 
said  he  was  “frightened  at  his  own  success.”  No 
doubt  that  was  a  subject  upon  which  Hannah  and  her 
father  Jacob  “  differed but  it  is  likely  that  a  man 
who  could  be  “  frightened  ”  for  such  cause  was  im¬ 
bued  with  many  crooked  notions  which  were  only  too 
successfully  engrafted  upon  his  daughter,  and  that  may 
in  some  measure  account  for  a  certain  grim  bent  of  her 
mind  which  marred  her  literary  success  and  which 
dims  the  brilliance  of  her  great  reputation. 
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When  she  was  only  sixteen  an  event  occurred  which 
forcibly  drew  her  attention  beyond  a  wider  circle  than 
that  of  her  own  family,  and  led  to  what  may  be  called 
the  first  electrical  spark  exchanged  between  her  and  the 
wide,  wide  world.  The  elder  Sheridan  delivered  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  eloquence,  at  Bristol,  which  she  heard  with 
great  delight.  Her  literary  abilities  consequently  took  a 
dramatic  turn,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  she  completed 
a  drama  entitled  716^  Search  After  Happiness,  though  it 
was  not  published  until  after  the  success  of  her  later 
efforts.  The  first  of  her  dramas  which  was  printed 
appeared  in  1764,  when  she  was  only  twenty,  and  she 
forthwith  entered  upon  a  gratifying  literary  career.  In 
1774  we  find  her  residing  in  London,  having  her  resi¬ 
dence  somewhere  in  the  Adelphi,  with  occasional  sojourn¬ 
ing  at  Hampton.  It  is  remarkable,  and  peculiarly  open 
to  criticism  from  the  feminine  point  of  view,  that  many 
of  her  letters  of  that  time  were  written  without  com¬ 
plete  dates.  She  contented  herself  with  simply  writing 
“  Adelphi  ”  or  “  Hampton,”  leaving  her  correspondents 
to  guess  when  the  letters  were  written.  Probably  the 
practical  inconvenience  of  these  omissions  soon  led  to  a 
rectification  of  her  method,  and  we  find,  under  date 
“Hampton,  Jan.  9,  1783,”  a  reference  to  the  death  of 
her  father,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  a  few  days 
previously.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  subsequent  career 
and  end  of  her  mother  and  sisters  is  barely  glanced  at 
in  the  later  records  of  her  own  life.  IvOng  before  her 
father’s  death  she  made  a  good  position  in  London.  She 
enjoyed  intimacies  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  Garrick,  but  it  was  especially  Garrick 
with  whom  she  formed  an  intimacy  which  influenced 
her  whole  life.  The  connection  seems  to  have  been  one 
arising  out  of  the  purest  sympathies  of  genius.  The 
admiration  was  reciprocated  on  either  side,  and  Mrs. 
Garrick  entirely  concurred  with  her  husband  in  accept¬ 
ing  Hannah  as  their  dearest  friend.  It  appears  probable 
that  Hannah  was  within  an  ace  of  becoming  an  actress, 
but  whether  she  ever  seriously  contemplated  appearing 
on  the  stage  is  not  certain.  Under  the  stimulating  in¬ 
fluence  of  Garrick’s  society  and  matchless  acting,  she 
pursued  her  dramatic  compositions.  Her  most  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  was  the  tragedy  of  Percy,  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  stage  in  1778.  It  ran  fourteen  nights, 
which  was  then  considered  an  evidence  of  high  public 
appreciation.  To  all  appearance  her  future  career  was 
likely  to  be  that  of  a  favourite  dramatic  author,  when 
the  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Garrick  fell  upon  her  like 
a  dark  cloud,  and  altered  the  character  of  her  after  life. 
She  grieved  exceedingly  at  his  death.  She  considered 
it  a  misfortune  to  herself  and  to  the  world  which  no¬ 
thing  could  repair.  She  writes  of  the  funeral  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  which  impressed  her  very  strongly,  as 
she  looked  on  from  a  gallery  overlooking  the  ceremony. 
She  mentions  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  the  choir,  and  their 
picturesque  grouping  about  the  grave  clad  in  surplices 
and  hoods,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  great  religious  rite.  The  solemn  pealing  of 
the  organ,  accompanied  by  the  full  choral  service  for  the 
dead,  seems  to  have  imbued  her  with  the  deepest  feelings 
of  solemnity,  which  tended  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  event  in  her  estimation.  She  peevishly  complains 


that  the  theatres  were  crowded  that  night  as  usual,  and 
that  everything  went  on  as  though  Garrick  were  still 
alive.  In  her  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  bereavement 
which  affected  her  so  keenly,  she  would  have  had  all  the 
world  keep  silence  whilst  she  gave  way  to  her  over¬ 
mastering  sorrow.  The  prospect  before  her  had  become 
a  blank ;  the  genius  which  had  been  her  incentive  and 
guide  had  departed  ;  and  she  fell  away  into  a  state  of 
morbid  grief. 

In  a  letter  written  some  time  afterwards  she  wrote, 
“  Poor  Hermas  Harris  is  dead  !  Everybody  is  dead, 

I  think  ;  one  is  almost  ashamed  of  being  alive.”  In 
the  indulgence  of  this  unworthy  despair  she  viewed  her 
previous  life  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  and  wrote  almost 
spitefully  of  those  who  continued  to  take  delight  in 
pleasures  and  pursuits  which  she  had  hitherto  so  fully 
appreciated,  but  which  she  could  no  longer  enjoy.  A 
little  later  she  writes — “  I  have  never  been  to  a  play 
since  his  death  ;  I  could  not  bear  it and  she  was  im¬ 
patient  because  other  people  continued  to  witness  plays 
with  satisfaction.  Notwithstanding,  her  intellectual 
activity  still  retained  its  dramatic  tendency,  and,  for  a 
time,  she  engaged  herself  in  writing  Sacred  Dramas. 
But  the  associations  of  her  former  life  became  more  and 
more  oppressive,  and,  unable  to  bear  them  any  longer, 
she  bade  adieu  to  London  and  Hampton,  and  retired 
to  the  obscurity  of  Cowslip-green,  not  far  from  the  place 
of  her  birth.  Her  previous  literary  success  had  brought 
her  pecuniary  rewards,  and  she  was  also  in  receipt  of 
a  legacy  left  her  by  Garrick,  so  that  she  had  the  choice 
of  leisure  and  reflection.  Amongst  the  results  of  her 
earliest  efforts  in  her  retirement  was  a  volume  entitled. 
An  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World. 
Therein  she  took  an  extreme  view  of  the  lack  of  reli¬ 
gious  influence  in  society,  she  complains  that  “  the 
principles  of  Christianity  are  in  no  great  repute,”  and 
that  “  religion  is  by  pretty  general  consent  banished 
from  our  families.”  Further  on  she  tells  us  that,  while 
the  affluent  are  encouraging  so  many  admirable  schemes 
for  promoting  religion  among  the  children  of  the  poor, 
they  fail  to  apply  the  like  discipline  to  themselves. 
Upon  that  point  she  seems  to  have  been  a  little  sarcastic, 
and  there  is  no  wonder  that  she  felt  the  force  of  the 
sarcasm  when  we  find  that  her  notion  of  religion  was 
an  undue  exaltation  of  what  she  calls  the  “  abstinent 
virtues.”  Religion,  repression,  and  suppression  seem 
to  have  been  with  her  synonymous  terms.  Hence  she 
quaintly  writes,  “  Why  should  it  not  be  as  proper  to 
tether  man  as  other  animals  ?”  She  held  the  doctrine 
xEat  human  nature  cannot  be  made  virtuous  •without y<’rtr,and 
she  inquires  if  the  dread  of  everlasting  punishment  will 
not  stop  a  sinful  course,  “  how  shall  a  weaker  motive 
do  it  ?”  These  views  are  embodied  and  further  elabo¬ 
rated  in  her  Strictures  upon  the  Modern  System  of  Female 
Education.  Every  one  will  agree  with  her  that  “  it  is  a 
singular  injustice  which  is  often  exercised  towards 
women,  first  to  give  them  a  very  defective  education, 
and  then  to  expect  from  them  the  most  undeviating 
purity  of  conduct.”  We  should  add  “  and  striking 
evidences  of  superior  ability,”  and  the  quotation  will 
then  apply  admirably  to  some  of  the  contradictory 
notions  prevalent  in  our  own  day  respecting  the  educa- 
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tion  and  attainments  of  women.  But  we  are  far  from 
sympathising  wdth  her  subsequent  reflections.  She  says 
it  is  “  a  fundamental  error  to  consider  children  as  inno¬ 
cent  beings  and  “  if  asked  what  quality  is  most  im¬ 
portant  in  an  instructor  of  youth,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  reply  such  a  strong  impression  of  the  corruption  of  our 
nature  as  should  insure  a  disposition  to  counteract  it.''  This 
pernicious  stufF  is  followed  by  ravings  against  “  baby 
balls,"  with  the  suggestion  that  if  Solomon  had  wit¬ 
nessed  such  things  he  never  w'ould  have  written  “  to 
everything  there  is  a  season.”  She  also  deplores  what 
she  calls  “  this  phrensy  of  accomplishments,”  and  goes 
so  far  as  to  insinuate  that  a  good  singer  and  dancer 
cannot  be  a  virtuous  woman.  Not  content  with  that, 
she  is  almost  as  much  opposed  to  “  the  use  of  the 
pencil”  and  “  the  study  of  foreign  [modern]  languages 
and  music her  own  lack  of  ability  in  such  pursuits 
having  led  her  to  the  conclusion  that  they  require  “  a 
degree  of  leisure  which  belongs  exclusively  to  affluence.” 
Fortunately  for  her  readers,  these  gloomy  grumblings 
were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
who  announced  that  he  considered  such  writings  calcu¬ 
lated  to  encourage  fiinaticism  and  mischievous  enthu¬ 
siasm.  She  did  not  agree  with  hhn,  but 'refrained 
from  the  like  again,  to  avoid,  as  she  put  it,  the  scandal 
of  theological  disputes.  She  was  happier  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  monthly  periodical  called  the  Cheap 
Repository,  which  was  first  published  at  Bath  in  1 795, 
in  w'hich  appeared  her  well-known  “  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain.”  Its  success  w'as  so  great  that  it  was 
estimated  that  a  million  copies  were  sold  within  twelve 
months. 

The  entire  absence  of  education  amongst  the  labouring 
population  induced  her  to  establish  a  school  for  poor 
children  at  Cheddar,  and  success  there  encouraged  her 
to  extend  her  system  to  many  other  parishes,  where, 
for  a  time,  these  Cheddar  schools,  as  they  were  called, 
flourished  to  some  extent.  Amongst  the  number  was 
one  at  the  village  of  Blagdon,  of  which  the  working 
curate,  acting  for  the  absentee  incumbent,  became  jealous. 
This  fiery  pillar  of  the  Church,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Bere, 
complained  that  the  school  was  a  medium  for  the 
teaching  of  Methodism,  for  that  the  teacher  was  a 
“  notorious  Methodist,”  and  he  demanded  his  dismissal. 
Mrs.  More  (for  it  was  customary  to  so  call  elderly  un¬ 
married  ladies  then)  refused.  Appeal  was  made  to  the 
bishop,  w’ho  mildly  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  the 
obnoxious  schoolmaster.  Mrs.  More  cut  the  knot  by 
abolishing  the  school.  Meanwhile  the  curate  met  with 
influential  approval,  was  soon  afterwards  presented  with 
an  adjacent  living,  and  became  the  Rector  of  Butcombe. 
Placed  in  that  independent  position  he  relieved  his  feel¬ 
ings  by  publishing  a  caustic  pamphlet,  wherein,  with 


the  characteristic  taste  of  a  parson  in  a  passion,  he  called 
Mrs.  More  a  “  Scipio  in  pettycoats,”  and  accused  her  of 
having  perversely  cast  500  children  adrift  at  Blagdon 
because  she  could  not  have  it  all  her  own  way.  He 
adds  that  at  Banwell  the  appointment  of  the  teacher  by 
Mrs.  More  had  been  so  injudicious  that  the  scholars 
sometimes  went  to  a  Methodist  meeting,  that  that  parish 
also  disapproved  of  such  irregularities,  and  that  another 
500  children  were  sent  adrift  rather  than  she  would 
give  way.  At  Axbridge,  he  said,  she  made  a  show  of 
moderation  by  taking  the  recommendation  of  the  clergy¬ 
man,  who  nominated  a  Churchwoman ;  but  Mrs.  More 
found  an  excuse  for  dismissing  that  excellent  person  on 
the  imaginary  ground  that  she  “  w'anted  zeal.”  Mrs. 
More  then  appointed  a  Methodist,  who  “  made  long 
extempore  prayers  to  her  people,  in  the  presence  of 
Hannah  More,  without  rebuke.”  Such  were  the  enor¬ 
mities  (!)  of  which  Mrs.  More  was  guilty  in  connection 
with  these  schools.  We  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
pious  indignation  of  this  redoubtable  rector,  whose  own 
education,  like  that  of  many  other  rectors,  was  of  a 
very  inferior  order,  but  we  cannot  think  that  Hannah 
comes  out  of  the  dispute  without  blame.  As  she  had 
sympathy  with  Methodism  she-should  have  acted  upon 
it  firmly  and  honestly ;  she  had  no  right  to  abuse  her 
opportunities  and  suffer  little  children  to  remain  ignorant, 
while  she  trimmed  with  a  bishop  and  a  Church  which 
she  only  clung  to  for  the  sake  of  the  social  position 
which  she  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  to  her  manifest 
religious  convictions.  At  any  rate,  these  Cheddar 
schools  afford  a  seasonable  and  very  pretty  instance  of 
the  “  religious  difficulty”  which  has  so  often  been  made 
the  excuse  for  prolonging  popular  ignorance. 

Mrs.  More  comes  out  nobly  in  her  character  of  an 
anti-slavery  writer  in  active  sympathy  with  Wilberforce, 
but  in  her  Modern  Politicians  she  wrote  some  sad 
twaddle,  which  she  could  not  fail  to  feel  ashamed  of  if 
she  lived  now,  though  it  still  passes  current  in  some 
circles.  1  ,et  us  accept  the  infirmity  of  age  as  an  excuse, 
and  almost  habitual  ill-health  as  some  explanation  of 
her  shortcomings  in  other  respects. 

As  a  woman  of  extraordinary  literary  ability,  and  a 
writer  of  singular  clearness,  elegance,  and  ease,  she  is 
well  entitled  to  be  honourably  distinguished.  That  she 
secured  appreciation  in  her  time  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact  that  she  realised  a  fortune  of  £"^0,000. 

In  her  later  life  she  resided  at  Barley  wood,  where 
she  was  confined  to  one  floor  by  illness  for  nine  ycar«. 
Later  still  she  took  up  her  abode  at  Clifton,  where  she 
died  in  1833,  having  reached  eighty-nine  years,  an 
extraordinary  age  considering  the  long  and  frequent  ill¬ 
nesses  which  she  endured. 
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THE  LOTTERY  TICKET. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. - 1. 


Eighty  years  ago  Richmond  was  even  more 
patronised  by  the  fashionable  world  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  The  tradespeople,  therefore,  were 
mostly  well-to-do,  and  thought  themselves  no  whit 
Inferior  to  their  most  opulent  brethren  in  London. 
Mr.  Joyce,  the  ironmonger,  in  particular,  held  his  head 
as  high  as  any  dealer  in  hardware  who  hung  out  his 
sign  in  Fleet-street  or  Cheapside.  He  was  an  old 
bachelor,  but  had  adopted  his  goddaughter,  Lucy  Ash¬ 
worth,  who  kept  house  for  him  after  her  mother  had 
married  a  second  time.  Not  that  her  stepfather  was 
wilfully  unkind  to  her :  on  the  contrary,  his  manner  was 
uniformly  courteous  and  even  affectionate.  He  was  only 
over-anxious  to  see  her  happily  settled  in  life  ;  and  in  his 
eyes  happiness  implied  affluence.  For  love  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  he  entertained  a  profound  contempt. 
“That  sort  of  thing,”  he  would  say,  “  was  all  very  well 
for  boys  and  girls,  but  it  wouldn’t  do  to  marry  upon. 
Love  wouldn’t  pay  your  rent  for  you,  neither  would 
sentiment  satisfy  your  butcher  or  your  baker.  Thank 
Heaven !  he  was  a  plain,  practical  man  himself,  and 
could  see  as  far  into  a  millstone  as  most  men,  and  he 
had  never  known  any  good  come  of  your  romantic 
marriages,  where  young  people  threw  themselves  into 
each  other’s  arms  and  had  never  a  shilling  to  divide 
between  them.  The  plain  English  of  all  this  was  that 
he  wanted  Lucy  to  marry  young  Perkins,  the  only  child 
of  the  well-known  local  butcher,  who  supplied  all  the 
great  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  desire  to  bring 
about  this  match  became  all  the  stronger  after  the  death 
of  old  Perkins,  when  his  son  Richard  disposed  of  the 
business  for  a  good  round  sum,  and  established  himself 
in  one  of  the  best-frequented  streets  off  Russell-square. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Lucy  Ashworth  had  a  positive 
dislike  to  this  young  man,  notwithstanding  his  dashing, 
off-hand  manner,  his  bold,  flashing  eyes,  his  long  black 
curly  hair,  and  his  handsome,  well-knit  figure.  In  truth, 
he  was  not  an  amiable  youth.  His  massive  jaws  and 
firm-set  mouth  betokened  an  imperious  will  that  girls 
may  respect,  but  are  not  likely  to  love.  His  tone,  too, 
was  bitter,  sarcastic,  and  supercilious,  and  his  habit  of 
sneering  at  everybody  and  everything  was  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  the  simple,  loving,  kind-hearted  Lucy, 
whose  chief  weakness  was  a  predisposition  to  think  well 
of  her  neighbours  and  to  believe  all  that  was  told  to  her. 
She  had  known  Dick  Perkins  from  a  child,  and  had 
been  much  noticed  by  him  in  a  patronising  sort  of  way, 
which  she  naturally  resented,  and  she  had  at  last  come 
to  regard  him  with  a  feeling  almost  of  aversion. 

Besides — and  this  may  have  been  the  most  potential 
cause  for  Lucy’s  refusal  of  Mr.  Richard  Perkins’s 
flattering  attentions — she  was  already  engaged  to  her 
godfather’s  assistant,  George  Barton.  From  their 
infancy  these  two  had  been  sworn  friends  and  allies, 
and  yet  in  every  outward  respect  George  was  inferior 
to  his  unsuccessful  rival.  Features  he  had  none,  except 


a  weak  mouth  and  slightly  receding  chin.  His  hair  was 
of  a  sandy  hue,  and  straight  as  a  rat’s  tail ;  his  eyes  of  a 
light  grey,  restless  and  unsteady;  and  his  figure  was 
slight,  high-shouldered,  and  weak  at  the  knees.  But 
habit  goes  a  long  way  in  these  matters,  and,  as  already 
stated,  Lucy  had  been  accustomed  to  him  from  her 
infancy.  Sometimes,  too,  women  prefer  those  who 
look  up  to  them,  and  this  may  have  been  her  case,  for 
she  had  a  much  stronger  will  of  her  own  than  strangers 
would  generally  have  supposed.  Her  small  regular 
features,  soft  hazel  eyes,  sweet  smile,  and  gentle  voice, 
together  with  her  slim  figure  and  long  swan-like  neck, 
led  people  to  imagine  that  she  had  a  large  capacity  for 
love,  and  would  make  a  most  obedient  wife  ;  and  so  far 
they  were  not  mistaken.  But  she  had  also  much  decision 
of  character,  an  uncompromising  reverence  for  truth,  and 
a  fixed  determination  to  act  right  because  it  was  right 
so  to  act.  ' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  George  Barton  had  many 
good  qualities,  but  they  were  rather  those  of  a  woman 
than  of  a  man.  He  was,  however,  faithful,  punctual, 
and  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  shop¬ 
man,  and  was  therefore  highly  esteemed  by  his  employer, 
who  set  his  heart  upon  marrying  him  to  his  god¬ 
daughter,  and  afterwards  taking  him  into  partnership. 
Most  young  men  would  have  jumped  at  such  a  chance, 
but  George  was  weakly  ambitious — that  is,  he  was  vain, 
and  longed  to  make  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 
Not  that  he  aspired  to  be  a  great  warrior  or  statesman, 
or  even  a  benefactor  of  his  species  ;  his  dreams  were  of 
the  shop,  shoppy.  He  longed  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  ;  that  was  the  height  of  his  vain-glory.  Nothing 
could  turn  him  from  this  silly  fancy.  He  was  bent  on 
becoming  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  London,  in  due  time  a 
common  councilman,  then  an  alderman,  and  finally  lord 
mayor,  possibly  encircled  with  the  halo  of  knighthood.  It 
was  all  to  no  purpose  that  old  Mr.  Joyce  pointed  out  to  him 
the  folly  of  abandoning  the  substance  for  the  sake  of  the 
shadow,  and  advised  him  at  all  events  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  coveted  fortune  in  Richmond.  Not  less  in 
vain  did  Lucy  exert  all  her  winning  ways  to  deter  him 
from  taking  as  it  were  such  a  hazardous  plunge  into  a 
dark  and  foaming  torrent.  Like  all  weak  men,  George 
was  strong  only  in  obstinacy.  To  London  he  would 
go,  and  to  London  he  accordingly  went. 

Through  the  earnest  recommendations  of  his  late 
employer,  George  Barton  obtained  the  post  of  deputy 
cashier  in  the  office  of  the  wholesale  firm  in  Aldersgate- 
street  with  whom  Mr.  Joyce  had  long  had  extensive 
dealings.  His  own  assiduity  and  diligence  brought  him 
promotion  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  he  stepped 
into  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  head  cashier  setting  up 
in  business  on  his  own  account.  On  Sunday  mornings, 
when  the  weather  was  sufficiently  favourable,  he  in¬ 
variably  walked  out  to  Richmond  to  breakfast,  returning 
to  town  by  the  stage-coach  in  the  evening  These  were 
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his  halcyon  days,  for  during  the  week  he  was  oftentimes 
subject  to  fits  of  gloom  and  depression.  With  all  his 
industry  the  aldermanic  gown  seemed  as  far  off  as  ev’er. 
Though  he  drew  a  good  salary  for  a  clerk,  he  could  see 
no  prospect  of  ever  being  anything  more  than  a  clerk, 
and  cursed  his  folly  in  quitting  the  society  of  his  old 
friends  and  forfeiting  the  chance  of  a  partners!  ip  with 
his  generous  and  partial  master,  Lucy’s  godfather.  In 
one  essential  point,  too,  he  was  now  worse  off  than 
before  he  came  up  to  London.  He  had  then  nearly 
£200  in  a  japanned  tin  box,  whereas  now  he  had  only 
the  box  with  never  a  note  or  coin  in  it.  His  vanity  and 
silly  good-nature  had  rendered  him  an  easy  victim  to 
the  selfishness  of  his  brother  clerks,  to  whom  he  never 
refused  a  loan  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  complying 
with  their  requests.  He  was  fond,  too,  of  standing 
treat,  not  only  to  them,  bat  to  gay  ladies  of  the  Wilhel- 
mina  Skeggs  sisterhood,  and  wasted  many  a  guinea  at 
Vauxhall  on  bowls  of  punch  and  invisible  slices  of  ham 
or  beef.  Thus  it  happened  that  when  the  second  year 
of  his  engagement  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  was 
actually  in  debt,  notwithstanding  the  increase*  in  his 
salary.  To  add  to  his  discomfort,  -his  old  rival  and 
townsman,  Richard  Perkins,  was  becoming  •&  man  of 
mark,  and  driving  a  prosperous  trade  with  the  best 
families  in  Bedford,  Russell,  and  Bloomsbury  squares. 
Eminently  practical  and  prosaic,  and  undisturbed  by  day¬ 
dreams  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Perkins  had  given  up  his  mind 
to  beef  and  mutton,  and  had  met  with  his  due  reward. 
Gold  chains  and  gilt  carriages  had  no  particular  attrac¬ 
tion  for  this  matter-of-fact  individual,  except  as  symbols 
of  success,  but  for  his  own  part  he  had  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  trouble  himself  even  with  parochial  affairs,  and 
sometimes  rejoiced  that  he  was  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  civic  turmoil,  civic  banquetings,  and  ephemeral  gran¬ 
deur.  As  Dame  Fortune  never  does  things  by  halves, 
she  took  it  into  her  head  to  pelt  her  spoilt  child  with 
good  luck.  A  poor  wretch  came  to  him  one  day  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  entreated  him  to  take  a  lottery 
ticket  off  his  hands.  Things  had  gone  hardly  with  him, 
he  said,  and  in  a  moment  of  despair  he  had  laid  out 
every  farthing  he  could  raise  in  the  purchase  of  a  ticket 
in  the  lottery  that  was  then  being  drawn.  But  his  wife 
and  children  were  starving,  and  he  could  not  bear  to 
look  upon  their  thin,  wan,  hungry  faces.  He  had  dealt 
at  that  shop,  in  a  small  way,  as  long  as  he  had  had  a 
house  of  his  own,  and  hoped  again  to  do  so  when  things 
took  a  turn  for  the  better.  Would  Mr.  Perkins  give 
him  half-price  for  the  ticket  ?  Mr.  Perkins  took  down 
the  largest  leg  of  mutton  in  his  shop,  and  laid  it  upon 
the  block. 

“  I  will  give  you  that  for  it,”  said  he,  “  and  if  I  draw 
a  prize,  let  us  say  of  one  hundred  pounds,  you  shall 
have  the  full  price  of  your  ticket.  It  is  to  take  or  leave. 
Please  yourself.” 

The  poor  fellow  drew  back  for  a  moment  as  though 
he  had  been  insulted,  but  the  vision  of  his  famished  little 
ones  rose  before  his  eyes,  and  made  his  heart  ache. 
Throwing  down  the  ticket  he  snatched  up  the  joint  and 
ran  off  with  it,  as  if  distrusting  the  suggestions  of  second 
thoughts.  Three  days  afterwards  that  identical  number 
was  drawn,  and  at  the  same  time  a  prize  of  j^5, coo. 


Richard  behaved,  as  he  thought,  with  great  liberality, 
for  when  the  original  holder  called  for  his  ^13,  he 
gave  him  fifteen  golden  guineas  and  a  sirloin  of  beef. 

When  George  Barton  heard  of  the  butcher’s  good 
fortune,  nothing  would  do  for  him  but  he  also  must 
purchase  a  ticket.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  matter 
was  that  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  one.  The 
japanned  tin  box  contained  only  a  few  pawnbroker’s 
duplicates  and  a  note  of  hand  for  a  small  amount  from 
a  buck  whom  he  had  chanced  to  meet  at  Vauxhall, 

“  Sportinp  ii  tasscll’d  knee,  a  swoln  cravat, 

A  booted  ankle,  and  a  chimney  bat,” 

but  who  had  apparently  lost  the  address  of  his  creditor. 
In  this  untoward  state  of  affairs  George  resolved  to 
borrow  the  amount  from  his  old  schoolfellow,  nothing 
doubting  his  readiness  to  oblige  him  in  such  a  trifle. 
But  he  was  somewhat  taken  aback  when  Richard  duly 
inquired  what  security  he  had  to  offer  for  the  punctual 
repayment  of  the  advance. 

“Security!”  he  exclaimed;  “why,  Richard,  you 
surely  don’t  doubt  my  honesty  ?  You  don’t  think  I 
want  to  steal  your  money,  do  you  ? 

“  Not  at  all,”  replied  the  other.  “  Every  man  is 
honest  until  he  is  tempted  to  be  dishonest,  and  I  don’t 
suppose  you  are  a  bit  worse  than  your  neighbours.  But 
business  is  business,  and  I  don’t  lend  money  without 
security  for  both  capital  and  interest.” 

“  But  look  here,  Dick,”  persisted  George,  “  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  will  certainly  pay  you  next 
quarter-day  ;  but  if  you  drew  a  prize,  why  shouldn’t  I  ?” 

“  There  is  no  reason  I  am  aware  of  why  you  should 
or  why  you  should  not ;  only  the  chances  are  rather 
against  you.  However,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  you 
shall  have  the  money,  if  you  like  to  give  me  an  order 
upon  Clarke  and  Thompson  for  the  amount,  payable  at 
quarter-day.” 

“  I  cannot  do  that,  Richard.  They  fancy  I  am  saving 
money,  and  if  they  knew  that  I  had  outrun  the  constable 
they  might  suspect  that  I  was  up  to  some  mischief  or 
other.  Come,  Dick,  lend  me  thirteen  pounds.  It  is 
nothing  to  you,  and  I  am  certain  to  draw  a  big  prize.  I 
have  got  it  driven  in  upon  me  that  No.  39  854  is 

worth  twenty  thousand  pounds.  If  it  is,  I  will  give  you 
one  hundred  pounds  for  the  loan.” 

“  Thank  you,  George  ;  I  am  obliged  to  you ;  but  you 
see  I  am  not  a  usurer.  If  you  are  so  certain  to  win,” 
he  added  with  a  malignant  gleam  in  his  dark  eyes, 
“why  don’t  you  help  yourself?  You  are  the  cashier, 
aren’t  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  Richard  I  that  would  not  be  honest,  would  it  ? 
Besides,  they  trust  me  so  entirely  that  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  deceive  them.” 

“  Why  should  you  deceive  them  ?  Do  they  check 
your  cash-book  ?” 

“  Never.  I  pay  into  the  bank  every  evening  what 
money  there  is  in  hand,  and  once  a  week  Mr.  Clarke 
casts  his  eye  over  the  entries  and  signs  his  initials.” 

“  Very  well,  then,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  lend  your¬ 
self  thirteen  pounds,  and  in  adding  up  the  day’s  accounts 
you  make  the  disbursements  come  to  a  few  pounds  more 
and  the  receipts  to  a  few  pounds  less  than  they  ought 
to  do,  and  when  you  have  drawn  your  prize  and  had 
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it  discounted,  you  reverse  the  operation,  and  no  one  is 
the  wiser  or  worse  for  it.  Now  good-bye  ;  I  am  busy, 
you  see,  at  present.” 

George  Barton  turned  away  sorely  disappointed.  He 
had  reckoned  on  Dick  Perkins  as  a  certainty,  and  had 
only  hesitated  to  apply  to  him  sooner  because  he  did  not 
care  to  lie  under  an  obligation  to  a  defeated  rival.  As 
to  helping  himself  to  his  employers’  money,  he  spurned 
the  idea,  and  despised  Richard  for  suggesting  it.  For 
all  that,  he  was  very  unhappy.  It  was  a  terrible  thing 
to  lose  £20,000  because  he  did  not  happen  to  have  the 
paltry  sum  of;^ 1 3  fretting  out  the  bottom  of  his  pocket. 
Get  the  money  he  would  somehow  or  other,  though  he 
begged  and  borrowed  a  crown-piece  at  a  time.  So  he 
went  round  to  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances  ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  they  all  wanted  the  like  sum  for  the  like 
purpose,  and  were  equally  confident  of  success.  More 
than  one  darkly  hinted  that  a  cashier  who  was  trusted 
by  his  employers  need  never  be  in  want  of  a  few  pounds 
for  that  or  any  other  object. 

With  night  came  sleep — a  broken,  fretful  sleep  that 
wearied  rather  than  refreshed  the  slumberer.  There 
were  strange  dreams,  too,  of  bags  of  gold  turning  into 
sawdust — of  Lucy  Ashworth  riding  in  a  beautiful  car¬ 
riage,  and  of  himself  by  her  side  in  the  costume  of  a 
giillant  of  the  day — 

“  Hut  slouch’ll,  short  stick,  kuoc-tra])i)inps,  that  hriiig  hack 
The  inoinorv  of  reiiowii’d  Sixtc*eti  String  Jack; 

Ktemal  Ixjots  anil  i-olhir,  you’d  sujijiosc*. 

Cut  in  kind  contact  with  his  buckship’s  nose” — 

of  a  Bow-Street  officer,  with  the  face  of  Dick  Perkins, 
chasing  him  down  a  by-street — of  a  hawthorn-bush,  from 
which  hung  pendent  the  lord  mayor’s  chain — of  a  young 
couple  kneeling  at  the  altar  rails,  and  old  Mr.  Joyce  stand¬ 
ing  near  the  bride  and  benignantly  smiling.  It  was  with 
a  sense  of  relief  that  George  Barton  shook  off  the  drow¬ 
siness  that  began  to  overpower  him  as  the  morning  broke, 
and  sprang  out  of  bed  with  his  mind  resolved  upon  resist¬ 
ing  the  insidious  temptation.  He  would  write  to  Mr.  Joyce 
and  make  a  clean  breast  of  all  his  follies,  and  beg  to  be 
taken  back  into  his  service  upon  any  terms  he  chose  to 
impose.  At  an  early  hour,  therefore,  he  went  down  to 
the  office — for  he  slept  on  the  premises — and  began  his 
confession  of  errors.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  cus¬ 
tomers  also  came  early  that  day,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  regular  shopmen  he  was  more  than  once  obliged  to 
take  his  place  behind  the  counter.  However,  there  was 
time  enough  before  the  post  went  out,  and  the  letter 
would  be  all  the  better  for  not  being  written  in  too 
great  haste.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  day  he  went 
out  to  execute  an  important  commission,  and  on  his  way 
back  to  Aldersgatc-street  he  called  upon  a  tradesman 
who  had  got  deeper  into  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Thomp¬ 
son’s  books  than  was  deemed  quite  desirable,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  in  part  payment  something  over  j^20. 
A  few  doors  farther  on  was  a  lottery-office.  He  stopped 
and  read  the  list  of  the  prizes  that  had  been  drawn, 
which  was  posted  up  outside,  and  then  suddenly  darted 
into  the  office. 

“  Can  you  tell  me,”  he  asked,  “  if  No.  39  ;«  854  is 
still  unsold  ?”  The  clerk  referred  to  his  register,  and 
presently  answered  with  a  smile — 


“  It  is  not  yet  sold,  sir,  and  it  happens  to  be  in  this 
very  office.” 

“  Give  it  me  ! — give  it  me !”  George  exclaimed  with 
feverish  impatience.  “  Here  is  your  money.  Quick, 
quick  !  I  can’t  stop  a  minute  !”_ 

The  clerk  lookeil  up  wonderingly,  but  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  the  eccentricities  of  sanguine  enthusiasts 
to  pay  much  attention  to  this  ebullition,  and,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  proceeded  methodically  to  make  the  usual 
entries.  On  his  stating  that  a  small  additional  charge 
would  entitle  the  purchaser  to  receive  immediate  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  value  of  his  ticket  when  drawn,  George 
threw  down  the  trifling  fee,  and,  pocketing  his  prize, 
hurried  back  to  his  office.  There  was  so  much,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  done  that  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  the 
step  he  had  taken,  but  he  tore  up  the  letter  he  had  begun 
that  morning,  and  flung  the  fragments  into  the  fire¬ 
place.  As  the  evening  drew  on  he  made  up  his  cash¬ 
book  with  a  beating  heart,  and  had  just  completed 
his  task  when  Richard  Perkins  walked  in.  He  was 
passing  that  way,  he  said,  and  thought  he  would  look 
in  upon  his  old  friend  and  inquire  after  his  health. 
He  spoke  in  a  natural  and  indifferent  tone  of  voice,  but 
George  Barton  turned  deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes  fell  be¬ 
fore  the  keen  scrutinising  gaze  of  his  evil  counsellor. 
Faltering  out  some  commonplace  remarks,  he  pleaded 
stress  of  work  as  an  excuse  for  not  asking  Richard  to 
stop  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  and  the  other,  readily 
taking  the  hint,  bade  him  good-night  and  stalked  away. 
No  sooner  was  he  in  the  street,  however,  than  he 
turned  round,  and  shaking  his  fist,  muttered  to  him¬ 
self — 

“Ah,  Master  George,  I  have  you  at  last.  If  I  don’t 
marry  Lucy,  neither  will  you.  Now  we  are  quits.” 

On  the  next  morning  but  one  George  Barton  received 
a  letter  from  the  lottery  office,  informing  him  that  his 
ticket  was  drawn  the  very  day  he  purchased  it,  and 
was — a  BLANK.  The  letter  fell  from  his  hand,  a  cold 
tremor  seized  him,  his  teeth  chattered,  and  every  limb 
shook  as  though  smitten  with  palsy.  At  that  moment 
Mr.  Clarke  entered  the  office  and  looked  at  him  without 
uttering  a  word.  Going  up  to  the  cupboard  in  which  the 
books  were  kept,  he  took  down  the  cash-book,  and  after 
adding  up  a  few  pages,  walked  out  again  with  the  book 
under  his  arm.  All  this  time  George  Barton  moved 
neither  hand  nor  foot.  He  sat  in  his  chair  as  one 
turned  to  marble.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  some¬ 
thing  very  painful  were  about  to  happen,  but  in  which 
he  was  in  no  way  personally  concerned.  His  mind  was 
in  a  dreamy,  hazy  stale,  with  which  the  torpor  of  his 
body  fitly  harmonised.  -After  a  while  he  observed  that 
a  second  letter  was  lying  upon  his  desk,  and  which  he 
had  not  previously  noticed.  It  bore  the  Richmond  post¬ 
mark.  Opening  it  mechanically,  he  read  the  first  few 
lines  with  a  look  of  bewilderment,  then  uttered  an  ex¬ 
clamation,  and  swooned  away.  The  cry  he  uttered  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  shopmen,  who  was 
clumsily  busying  himself  with  undoing  George’s  neck¬ 
cloth  when  a  coach  drove  up,  out  of  which  stepped 
Mr.  Clarke  and  two  running  officers  from  the  Mansion 
House,  armed  with  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  fraudulent  cashier.  , 
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George  Barton  was  still  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
when  placed  in  the  coach,  while  Mr.  Clarke  picked  up 
the  two  letters,  and  followed  in  another  coach  along 
with  his  partner,  who  had  just  then  arrived  from  his 
suburban  villa  at  Islington.  On  their  way  to  the  Mansion 
House  they  read  both  letters,  and  Mr.  Clarke  bitterly 
regretted  the  precipitancy  with  which,  acting  upon  in¬ 
formation  conveyed  in  an  anonymous  letter,  he  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  protection  of  the  law.  The  second  letter 
was  from  Mr.  Joyce,  imploring  George  to  return  to 
Richmond  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year  of  his 
engagement,  and  offering  him  the  moiety  of  his  profits 
on  the  sole  condition  of  his  marrying  Lucy  Ashworth 
without  further  delay.  The  good  old  man  dwelt  upon 
his  own  increasing  infirmities  and  his  longing  desire  to 
see  his  dear  child  happily  and  comfortably  settled 
before  he  passed  away  to  his  long  rest.  He  had 
no  doubt,  he  added,  that  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Thomp¬ 
son  would  do  him  the  favour  to  release  George 
from  the  remaining  year  of  his  engagement,  and  he 
should  be  happy  to  pay  them  any  reasonable  sum  as 
compensation  for  whatever  inconvenience  they  might  be 
put  to  by  the  sudden  loss  of  his  services. 

Glad  indeed  would  these  gentlemen  have  been  to 
withdraw  from  the  prosecution,  but  it  was  too  late. 
George  did  not  attempt  to  deny  or  extenuate  his  guilt, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  stern,  harsh  man,  himself  em¬ 
ploying  many  clerks,  and  a  good  deal  at  their  mercy, 
was  inexorable.  The  prisoner  was  accordingly  committed 
to  Newgate,  .and  being  brought  to  trial  in  the  course  of 
the  following  week,  was  convicted  of  defrauding  his 
masters  and  betraying  their  confidence,  and  was  left  for 
death.  Untiring  intercession  was  made  to  procure  at 
least  a  commutation  of  the  sentence.  The  prosecutors 
did  all  that  men  could  do  in  three  days  to  move  the  king 
to  mercy.  Old  Mr.  Joyce,  accompanied  by  Lucy  Ash¬ 
worth,  who  bore  up  bravely  so  long  as  there  was  any¬ 
thing  to  do,  obtained  an  audience  of  the  queen,  and 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  her  majesty,  praying 
that  at  least  the  prisoner’s  life  might  be  spared.  It 
was  all  in  vain.  So  much  evil  had  been  done  by 
those  lotteries,  that  it  was  resolved  to  counterbalance 


their  temptations  by  a  terrible  example  of  their  conse¬ 
quences.  So  many  young  shopmen  had  robbed  their 
masters’  tills,  so  many  domestic  servants  had  stolen 
articles  of  value,  in  order  to  purchase  a  share  of  a  ticket, 
that  it  was  determined — not  to  put  down  the  cause  of 
all  this  crime  and  demoralisation — but  to  punish  with 
relentless  severity  those  who  were  led  astray  by  the 
demonjwhom  Government  itself  had  set  up  on  high.  So 
George  Barton  was  left  for  death. 

He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  on  a  Monday, 
and  was  to  be  executed  on  the  following  Friday,  in  front 
of  Newgate  Gaol.  On  that  day,  two  years  before,  Lucy 
and  he  had  mutually  plighted  their  troth  beneath  a 
hawthorn-bush,  crowned  with  frjigrant  blossoms,  stand¬ 
ing  nearly  in  the  middle  of  a  rich,  luxuriant  meadow, 
bright  with  golden  cowslips,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
between  Richmond  and  Twickenham.  For  an  hour  on 
each  day  between  the.  trial  and  the  day  of  wrath,  Lucy 
sat  with  the  doomed  man,  reading  words  of  hope  and 
mercy  from  the  Christians’  Book.  As  she  rose  to  take 
leave  of  him  on  Wednesday,  George  whispered  to 
her — 

“  One  last  favour,  dear  Lucy,  and  I  die  content. 
Friday  will  be  the  anniversary  of  our  betrothal.  Nay, 
bear  up,  dearest,  do  not  weep  so  bitterly,  or  you  will 
unman  me,  and  I  could  wish  to  be  calm  and  tranquil 
till — till  all  is  over.  Promise  me,  darling  Lucy,  that 
to-morrow  you  will  bring  me  a  bunch  of  cowslips  and 
a  sprig  of  mayflower  from  that  field — you  know  the  one 
I  mean — where,”  he  added,  with  a  sad  smile,  “  ‘  straw¬ 
berry  leaves  make  maidens  fair.’  ” 

The  promise  was  readily  given  and  fiiithfully  fulfilled, 
though  it  cost  the  poor  girl  such  torture,  such  agony  of 
mind,  as  few  would  wish  their  worst  enemies  might 
ever  experience.  But  she  kept  her  word,  and  the  turn¬ 
key,  indignantly  brushing  away  a  tear,  brought  an  old 
jug,  freshly  filled  with  spring  water,  to  keep  love’s 
offering  alive  to  the  last.  Over  the  parting  scene  ’twere 
best  to  draw  a  veil.  Lucy  Ashworth  was  carried  out 
in  a  swoon,  while  George  Barton,  clasping  the  cowslips 
to  his  heart,  sank  down  upon  his  wretched  pallet  of 
straw,  and  eventually  sobbed  himself  to  sleep. 


FAIR  AND  FALSE. 


In  the  golden  glow  of  sunset. 

At  the  beauteous  close  of  day, 

I  see  her  wait  at  the  garden  gate 
Fresh  as  the  flowers  in  May. 

Ah  !  yes,  I  fondly  loved  her. 

But  another  has  taken  my  place ; 

I  see  her  stand,  with  a  rose  in  her  hand. 
And  a  blush  suffusing  her  face. 

I  told  her  oft  I  loved  her. 

She  said  she  would  faithful  be. 

But  much  I  regret,  I  believed  a  coquette. 
For  she  was  false  to  me. 


She  left  me  for  another. 

And  broken  was  her  vow  ; 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  looking  happy  and  gay. 
She  waits — she  is  waiting  there  now. 

In  the  pale  and  yellow  moonlight. 

She  walks  and  talks  with  him. 

In  a  voice  so  kind.  I  linger  behind 
With  eyes  that  are  saddened  and  dim. 

With  a  heart  that  is  cruelly  broken, 

A  mind  that  is  sad  and  oppress’d. 

Though  I  gloomily  sigh,  as  she  passes  me  by. 
My  secret  is  locked  in  my  breast. 


G.  C.  A. 
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THE  GERMAN  NOVELISTS. 

FRIEDRICH  HEINRICH  CARL  DE  LA  MOTTE  FOUQuL 


OF  all  the  French  names  naturalised  in  German  his¬ 
tory,  none  is  equally  familiar  to  the  novel-reader 
or  the  literary  student  with  that  of  Friedrich  Heinrich 
Carl  de  la  Motte  Fouque.  His  novels,  popular  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  have  still  preserved  their  in¬ 
terest  to  all  civilised  nations,  and  are  not  likely  to  lose 
their  hold  on  the  public  mind  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Thenumerous  translations  that  Undine,  Sintram,  Aslangas 
Knight, 2tn^  others  of  this  author’s  tales  have  gonethrough 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  charm  with  which  the 
pseudonym  Pellegrin  has  invested  his  romances.  Fouque 
was  the  scion  of  a  Norman  family  of  ancient  and  noble 
lineage.  His  grandfather,  Henri  Auguste  de  la  Motte, 
who  shares  the  historic  honours  of  the  family  with  our 
author,  was  the  first  who  gained  his  race  distinction  on 
German  soil.  As  Henri  Auguste  is  an  historical  cha¬ 
racter,  and  his  grandson  owes  some  of  his  literary  re¬ 
putation  to  his  biography  of  his  grandfather,  a  word  or 
two  on  the  latter’s  life  may  not  be  out  of  place.  His 
family  had  fled  from  France  on  account  of  religious  per¬ 
secution,  being  Protestants,  and  like  many  others  they 
settled  in  the  Netherlands.  Here  Henri  Auguste  was 
bom  at  the  Hague  in  1698.  He  was  not  eight  years  old, 
however,  when  his  parents  sent  him  to  Germany,  having 
procured  for  him  a  page’s  situation  at  the  court  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  in  whose  service  the  lad 
subsequently  fought  under  Prussian  guidance  against 
Charles  XII.,  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  soldier.  His 
courage  gained  him  rapid  promotion.  While  stationed 
at  Klistria  as  captain  of  infantry  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  attract  the  attention  and  favour  of  the  prince,  who 
later  became  famous  as  Frederick  the  Great, and  who  was 
at  the  time  detained  as  a  prisoner  in  that  fortress.  The 
king  rather  approved  of  this  friendship,  and  left  Fouque 
as  companion  to  his  son.  On  the  latter’s  ascent  to  the 
throne,  Fouque  was  consequently  induced  to  join  the 
Prussian  army,  and  though  his  fortunes  were  none  of 
the  most  enviable  in  the  new  service,  he  served  with  so 
great  distinction  as  to  gain  him  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  chief  and  enduring  laurels  in  the  annals  of  that  mili¬ 
tary  kingdom.  Frederick  the  Great  entrusted  one  of 
the  most  critical  positions  of  Silesia — viz.,  the  pass  of 
Landshut — to  his  command  in  the  seven  years’  war,  and 
here  Fouque  for  a  long  time  held  Count  Laudon  and 
40,000  Austrians  at  bay  with  a  force  of  no  more  than 
13,000  men.  Ordered  against  his  better  conviction  to 
reconquer  the  place,  after  being  driven  out,  he  engaged 
in  a  battle  which  the  great  Frederick  has  compared  to 
the historicstruggleat Thermopylae, confronting  Laudon ’s 
31,000  with  an  army  of  10,000.  He  was  defeated  ;  the 
greater  part  of  his  force  was  slaughtered,  and  he  him¬ 
self  was  taken  prisoner,  seriously  wounded,  and  for  some 
careless  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  Prussian  prisoners 
by  the  Austrians,  kept  in  close  confinement  in  Croatia 
till  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  bravely  resisting  the 


alluring  temptations  which  Maria  Theresa  held  out  to 
him,  in  order  to  entice  him  into  her  own  service.  The 
old  general,  who  had  lost  all  his  property  in  the  sur- 
prise  of  Glatz,  died  as  lay  prebendary  of  Brandenburg 
in  1774. 

The  grandson  of  this  gallant  general,  of  whom  it  is 
our  more  immediate  task  to  treat,  has  likewise  engraved 
his  name  on  the  military  annals  of  his  Fatherland.  His 
lot  was  cast  in  a  more  unquiet  time  still  than  his  grand¬ 
father’s — viz.,  in  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
As  a  writer  he  has  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  hte 
leaders  of  the  romantic  school,  especially  by  his  admi¬ 
rable  novels,  though  he  has  frequently  encroached  upon 
other  provinces  of  literature  with  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cess.  His  leading  characteristic  is  romanticism,  and  a 
peculiar  feature  of  chivalry. 

“  A  Dieu  mon  4ine ; 

Ma  vie  au  roi ; 

Mon  coeur  aux  dames ; 

L’honneur  pour  moi” 

was  never  more  truly  the  motto  of  any  troubadour  than 
it  was  of  him.  He  carried  it  rather  too  far  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  adopting  reactionary  and  feudalist 
views,  which  jarred  on  the  public  opinion  of  the  time 
and  undermined  his  previous  well-earned  popularity. 
The  latter  his  memory  has  regained  only  after  oblivion 
had  scattered  the  chaff  and  left  the  pure  grain  as  a 
lasting  memorial. 

Friedrich  Heinrich  de  la  Motte  Fouque  was  born  at 
Brandenburg,  on  the  twelfth  of  February,  1 777.  From 
his  very  youth  he  was  of  a  dreamy  disposition,  and 
loved  to  separate  himself  from  his  boy  companions, 
following  his  own  fancies  in  isolation.  At  the  same 
time  he  displayed  signs  of  an  active  imagination,  and 
began  writing  tales  and  dramas  at  a  time  when  marbles 
and  hoops  would  have  been  judged  more  congenial 
amusements.  His  dreamy  disposition  and  love  of  soli¬ 
tude  increased  on  his  removal  to  Nennhausen,  a  country 
seat  to  which  his  father  migrated,  cutting  the  boy  off 
from  what  companionship  he  had  enjoyed  in  his  native 
town.  In  1788  Fouque  lost  his  mother,  whom  he 
loved  intensely.  The  consequence  was  that  the  boy, 
aged  only  eleven,  became  permanently  despondent  and 
dejected.  Careless  about  his  lessons,  loving  only  to 
read  over  old  tales  and  study  the  writings^  of  Klopstock 
and  Gerstenberg — which  he  almost  learnt  by  heart — he 
was  on  the  most  direct  way  to  confirmed  melancholia 
when  the  French  Revolution,  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
recalled  his  mind  to  the  present.  This  incident  aptly 
characterises  Fouque’s  whole  later  cast  of  mind.  It 
w'as  a  mixture  of  mediaeval  and  ante-mediaeval  manner 
with  present  coexisting  and  political  history.  It  later 
made  a  political  writer  of  him,  but  it  also  produced  the 
more  thankworthy  effect  of  leading  him  to  adapt  ancient 
romance  to  modern  taste,  to  blend  the  mystic  fables  of 
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the  past  with  the  vivid  reality  of  the  present.  He  was 
the  first  to  attempt  to  do  this.  It  is  needless  here  to 
repeat  that  this  treatment,  relishable  in  itself  to  modern 
readers,  has  paved  the  way  in  Germany  for  the  novel 
of  the  present  day,  professing  to  be  a  lifelike  image  of 
the  real,  like  our  better  English  novels.  Undine,  the 
most  celebrated  novel  from  Fouque’s  pen,  most  strikingly 
illustrates  the  turn  of  mind  to  which  we  have  called  at¬ 
tention,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  an  admirable  type 
for  the  process  by  which  the  ancient  has,  in  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  become  blended  with  the  modern  and  real. 
Undine,  the  fairy  representative  of  the  mystic  super¬ 
human  world,  is  made  to  marry  Huldbrand,  the  man 
representing  the  visible  and  tangible  world.  Hoffmann 
and  Chamisso  still  further  improved  upon  the  moder¬ 
nising  tendency  of  Fouqu4,  and  so  brought  about  that 
revolution  to  which  their  own  romantic  school  fell  a 
victim. 

Fouque’s  father  destined  his  son  for  the  study  of  the 
law.  This  made  the  boy  still  more  unhappy  and  dejected 
than  he  was  by  nature,  for,  with  his  innate  love  for 
chivalry  and  adventure,  he  had  come  to  consider  a  mili¬ 
tary  career  the  only  calling  worth  coveting.  His  martial 
ambition  was  not  long  to  go  unsatisfied  in  the  gra  of  the 
Great  French  Revolution.  Soldiers  were  needed,  and 
in  1794  obtained  his  father’s  consent  to  close  his 
prosaic  lawyer’s  books  at  the  University  of  Halle,  and 
don  a  cornet’s  uniform  of  the  Prussian  Garde  du  Corps. 
On  his  return  from  his  first  campaign ,  the  young  cornet, 
who  was  imprudent  enough  to  be  hurried  by  his  first 
love  into  a  rash  marriage  ending  in  an  early  divorce, 
employed  the  comparative  rest  of  garrison  life  to  devote 
his  leisure  wholly  to  the  Muses.  He  dabbled  in  poetry, 
but  directed  his  endeavours  more  strenuously  towards 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  than  to  its  manifestation. 
A  visit  to  Weimar  in  1802,  where  he  saw  both  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  and  received  encouragement  from  both, 
exercised  a  beneficial  effect  upon  his  studies  ;  but  the 
praise  of  the  two  Schlegels,  who  had  read  bis  verses 
and  commended  them,  acted  as  a  still  more  powerful 
incentive,  appearing  as  it  did  to  the  nascent  poet  as  an 
earnest  of  future  success.  He  quitted  the  service  to  retire 
to  his  paternal  country  seat  of  Nennhausen,  and  there  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  literature  and  poetry.  The  world 
soon  received  an  intimation  of  the  progress  he  was  making 
by  the  appearance  of  dramas  and  poems  by  “  Pellegrin.” 
It  was  only  when  that  pseudonym  had  attairted  celebrity 
that  Fouque  cast  off  the  mask.  The  War  of  Liberation 
summoned  him  once  more  to  the  army.  Fouque  was 
one  of  those  heroic  soldiers  who  formed  the  volunteer 
rifle  corps,  famous  not  only  by  its  deeds,  but  by  the 
popular  songs  of  Theodor  Kbrner,  the  poet  of  Lyre 
and  Sivord,  He  was  present  at  Kulm  and  at  Leipsic, 
and  was  wounded  at  the  former  battle ;  his  delicate 
health  was  not  proof  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  rough 
campaign  life ;  a  serious  cold  unfitted  him  for  further 
service,  and  he  quitted  the  corps  as  an  invalid  with  the 
honorary  rank  of  major.  From  that  time  his  life  was 
devoted  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  He  had  married  a 
second  time,  in  1802,  a  lady  whose  name  likewise  graces 
the  page  of  literary  history,  and  with  whom  he  spent  a 
happy  life  in  his  rural  retreat  up  to  1831,  when  she  left 


him  a  widower.  Hereupon  he  removed  to  Halle,  and 
thence  to  Berlin,  lecturing  at  both  universities  on  the 
history  of  poetry.  He  married  a  third  time  while  at 
Halle,  and  again  a  lady  of  literary  accomplishments  ;  his 
third  marriage  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  the  author 
died  at  Berlin  in  1843. 

The  list  of  Fouque’s  works  is  a  long  one.  We  have 
observed  that  he  tried  his  art  on  all  branches  of  poetry. 
He  has  written  ballads,  which  are  not  considered  very 
successful,  mahrchens  (fairy  tales)  recommending  them¬ 
selves  by  their  boldness  and  simplicity  to  childish  admi¬ 
ration,  epigrams  of  doubtful  merit,  idyls,  lyric  poetry  of 
profound  sentiment  but  not  taking,  patriotic  rhymes  which 
number  scientifically  among  the  better  of  their  class,  but 
have  notwithstanding  never  been  popular ,  dramas  of  various 
kinds  and  ages,  written  with  marvellous  facility  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  a  year  ;  but  the  writings  on  which  he 
must  depend  for  his  enduring  fame  are  his  romances  and 
novels.  Fouque’s  mind  was  best  fitted  for  this  class  of 
composition.  Here  his  exuberant  imagination,  his  skill 
in  blending  the  superhuman  and  the  real,  his  refined  and 
chivalrous  sentiment,  and  his  peculiar  power  of  language 
had  the  best  opportunity  for  telling.  At  best  his  writings 
have  some  little  affectation  and  mannerism  about  them 
and  in  his  dramas  and  rhymes  that  feature  becomes  un¬ 
pleasantly  prominent.  Fouque  is  among  the  German 
poets  who  attempted  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  revive 
the  alliteration  of  the  ancient  Teutons.  His  inducement 
was  probably  his  predilection  for  the  Scandinavian  sagas 
of  the  early  times,  in  which  alliteration  plays  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part.  His  success  in  this  poetical  amusement 
is  by  no  means  despicable,  but  it  cannot  compare  with 
the  rival  attempts  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Biirger.  la 
one  of  his  plays  Fouque  has  sought  to  give  character  to 
the  dialogues  between  Germans  and  Romans  by  using 
the  metre  of  the  Nibelungenlied  for  the  former,  while  he 
makes  the  latter  speak  in  strictly  prosodic  trimetres.  He 
might  as  well  have  made  them  speak  Latin :  the  effect 
could  not  have  been  more  unnatural. 

The  names  of  Fouque’s  writings  sufficiently  testify 
to  the  predilection  with  which  he  dwelt  on  the  hero 
tales  of  ancient  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  origin ;  these 
have  supplied  the  foundation  for  his  literary  course. 
He  has  also  drawn  upon  Spanish  literature  for  chivalrous 
subjects.  His  mind  at  last  settled  down  to  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  love  for  the  ideal  Christian  chivalry  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Fouque  has  designed  a  number  of  feudal 
knights ;  most  of  them  are  admirable  characters  in^ 
themselves  ;  however,  their  refinement  is  not  the  rude 
chivalry  of  their  own  age,  but  a  sentiment  and  polish 
unmistakably  grafted  upon  them  from  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  misconception  of  ancient  life  and  insti¬ 
tutions  bears  the  greatest  fault  of  those  political  vagaries 
into  which  our  author  was  later  betrayed.  It  could 
hardly  escape  doing  so,  for  Fouque  set  himself  down  to 
write  them  and  to  ponder  upon  them  in  a  spirit  of 
invidious  comparison  with  his  own  age.  Germany  was 
undoubtedly  at  her  lowest  at  that  time,  and  Fouque, 
like  a  patriot,  relieved  his  mind  by  dwelling  on  the 
glories  of  former  centuries,  gathering  splendour  and 
brilliancy  from  their  remoteness.  He  mourned  over 
enslaved  Germany,  and  would  have  seen  harnessed 
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knights  start  up  at  his  word  to  re-enact  the  deeds  of 
Charlemagne — nay,  of  Siegfried  and  of  Hagen.  Hence 
he  lost  himself  in  reveries.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be 
observed  that  the  first  step  in  this  course,  especially  the 
idealising  of  the  past  by  carrying  into  it  the  spirit  of  the 
present,  betrays  a  great  mind,  the  more  so  since  it  was 
entirely  original  and  the  outgrowth  of  Fouque’s  own 
mind,  and  constitutes  the  author’s  claim  to  distinction. 
If  he  managed  to  deck  his  ideas  in  the  most  graceful 
garb  of  consummate  refinement  and  complete  euphony, 
that  is  an  additional  merit  -,  but  it  leaves  the  kernel  of 
this  attractive  shell,  the  great  thought,  still  the  main 
constituent  of  his  success.  Though  subsequently 
betrayed  into  political  absurdities,  Fouque  may  also 
claim  some  merit  for  holding  his  own  so  well  against 
encroaching  ultramontanism  in  spite  of  his  strong 
religious  leanings,  in  an  age  when  most  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  of  the  same  cast  of  mind  fell  victims  to  the 
seductions  of  Jesuitism  ;  notwithstanding  numerous  at- 
temptS'to  convert  him  to  Catholicism,  he  remained  Pro¬ 
testant  to  the  last.  His  religious  poems  are  none  of  the 
best,  but  there  is  a  strong  current  of  religious  sentiment 
running  through  his  whole  writings,  adding  power  to 
the  thought  which  pervades  them. 

As  Fouque’s  first  literary  attempts  were  devoted  to 
the  dramatic  plays,  it  may  be  convenient  to  consider  his 
dramas  first.  Our  author  was  an  unusually  prolific 
dramatist,  writing  no  less  than  twenty-four  plays  in 
twenty  years.  There  is,  however,  not  one  among 
this  number  which  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  any 
popularity.  Still  there  are  traces  of  talent  and  esprit 
visible  in  each ;  however,  traces  of  such  are  not  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  work  of  lasting  merit.  The  great  dis¬ 
qualification  in  all  is  not  the  author  but  the  school  to 
which  the  author  belonged ;  romanticism  and  dramaturgy 
do  not  seem  to  be  compatible  with  one  another  ;  at  all 
events  their  union  has  not  produced  any  great  results. 
Fouque’s  first  attempt  at  dramaturgy  was  made  in  the 
Dramatic  Plays,  edited  by  Schlegel  in  1 804.  Schlegcl, 
who  acted  as  a  friendly  adviser  and  mentor  to  our 
author,  was  at  that  time  mainly  taken  up  with  Spanish 
literature,  and  his  predilection  for  that  southern  poetry 
was  not  unnaturally  reflected  by  his  docile  pupil.  The 
Dramatic  Plays  are  adaptations  from  the  Spanish.  It 
was  Fouque’s  Spanish  leanings  which  subsequently  in¬ 
duced  him  to  translate  Cervantes’  Numancia  into  German. 
Up  to  1810  Fouque  lent  his  pen  almost  exclusively  to 
dramatic  writing.  His  best  play  of  that  period  has  also 
remained  his  best  drama  throughout — viz.,  a  trilogy 
published  in  1808,  under  the  title  of  The  Hero  of  the 
North,  By  this  time  Fouque  had  fixed  upon  the  class 
of  subjects  which  best  suited  his  personal  temperament, 
and  which  remained  his  favourite  to  the  end  of  his  life 
— viz.,  the  Scandinavian  and  old  German  tales.  Beau¬ 
tiful  as  these  tales  are,  their  subjects  hardly  admit  of 
dramatic  treatment,  being  pre-eminently  epic. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Fouque  has  made  out  of  this 
in  a  dramatic  way  what  he  could,  and  there  are  scenes 
especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  trilogy — viz.,  Sigurd, 
the  Dragon-killer — which  vie  with  the  most  effective  from 
our  best  dramaturgic  pens.  But  his  object  as  a  whole 
to  revive  the  popularity  of  the  ancient  rales  by  putting 


them  in  a  modern  shape  has  not  succeeded.  The  story 
of  Sigurd  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Norse  legends. 
Sigurd  is  a  descendant  of  the  god  Odin,  or  Wodan,  the 
posthumous  son  of  King  Sigmund.  Brought  up  by  the 
devout  Reigin,  who  is  gifted  with  supernatural  powers, 
and  provided  by  him  with  a  sword  of  miraculous  power 
known  by  the  name  of  Gruni,  he  sets  out  on  a  journey 
of  wonderful  adventures,  chiefly  to  revenge  the  murder 
of  his  father.  Engaged  on  this  errand,  he  falls  in  with 
the  dragon  Fafni,  whom  he  kills  in  an  heroic  combat. 
Hence  his  epithet.  Subsequently  Sigurd,  who  kills 
rather  more  people  than  is  quite  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  morality,  though  it  is  considered  eminently  heroic, 
falls  a  prey  to  the  intrigues  of  women.  The  most  ex¬ 
citing  scene  in  Fouque’s  dramatic  version  is  when  he  is 
represented  as  having  drunk  the  wonderful  draught 
administered  to  him  by  his  wife  Gudrun,  to  make  him 
forget  his  troth  plighted  to  Brynhildur.  The  gradual 
recovery  of  memory  is  admirably  depicted  by  the  dra¬ 
matist.  Most  of  Fouque’s  other  plays  are  likewise  of 
an  historic,  mythological,  and  patriotic  character.  Bal- 
dur,  Irmens'dtde,  King  Helgi,  are  names  familiar  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  German  mythology  and  ancient  poetry.  Alboin, 
the  King  of  the  Langolards,  Eginhard  and  Emma,  The 
Minstrels  War  and  the  JEartburg,  are  among  his  best- 
known  historical  and  patriotic  dramas.  It  is  in  Hermann 
that  the  quaint  idea  of  making  the  Romans  and  the 
ancient  Teutons  speak  in  the  national  metre  of  their 
time  is  put  into  execution. 

We  ought  to  remark  that  Fouque  is  one  of  those 
who  have  entered  the  lists  with  Schiller  on  the  subject 
of  Don  Carlos,  Infant  of  Spain.  Fouque’s  version  was 
published  in  1823,  but  has  not  attained  anything  like 
the  public  favour  which  his  rival’s  drama  still  commands. 
At  the  time  of  writing  it  Fouque  had  already  become  a 
convert  to  the  narrow  religious  opinion  by  which  he 
was  subsequently  swayed,  and  he  has  consequently  en¬ 
deavoured  to  vindicate  the  cruel  misanthrope,  Philip 
of  Spain,  and  his  inhuman  accomplice,  the  Duke  of 
Alva. 

Our  author’s  poetical  writings  claim  higher  merit  in 
every  respect  than  his  dramatic  compositions.  When¬ 
ever  he  can  bring  himself  to  step  beyond  the  regions  of 
mysticism  his  verses  are  decidedly  beautiful,  but  on  re¬ 
lapsing  into  his  ordinary  strain  he  resumes  an  affected 
tone  which  detracts  from  their  other  excellence.  Like 
his  comrade  in  arms,  Theodor  Kbrner,  Fouque  has'lent 
his  lyre  to  the  sword.  His  Eager  s  Songs  and  Poems  oj 
the  War  0^  1 8 1 3  number  among  the  best  popular  verses 
in  German  literature.  Some  of  his  lyrics  are  very 
charming ;  his  epigrams  have  a  good  deal  of  point,  but 
his  ballads  have  no  great  merit.  The  subjects  are  gene¬ 
rally  indifferently  chosen  and  unsuitably  handled.  A 
man  of  Fouque’s  religious  turn  of  mind  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  refrain  from  pouring  out  his  fervent  feelings 
in  verse.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  entertained 
some  misgivings  about  their  success,  for  he  has  left  their 
publication  to  his  widow.  The  volume  of  Religious 
Songs,  published  three  years  after  the  author’s  death, 
comprise  many  excellent  hymns.  Without  disparage¬ 
ment  to  the  poet,  the  shortest  poems  are  certainly 
the  best  on  the  whole ;  for  in  the  longer  ones  he  has 
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given  a  loose  to  his  mystic  proclivities,  and  lost  the 
poignancy  of  thought  in  breadth  of  mystic  reverie. 

It  is  as  a  novelist  that  Fouque  has  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  That  speciality  of  literature  he  seems  to  have 
been  specially  made  for,  and  in  that  field  of  labour  he 
has  hit  upon  the  very  task  best  suited  to  his  talent.  No 
work  of  his  can  compare  with  Utidwe,  the  charming 
tale  to  the  excellence  of  which  every  civilised  language 
bears  testimony  by  the  numbers  of  translations  by  which 
it  has  made  the  romance  its  own.  We  possess  some 
ten  or  twelve  English  versions  of  the  fascinating  story. 
It  numbers'among  its  greatest  admirers  our  Coleridge, 
who  says  there  is  something  in  Undine  even  beyond 
Scott.  It  is  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  romance  which 
fascinates  the  reader,  and  the  poetry  of  the  ideas  spring¬ 
ing  from  Fouque’s  fertile  and  creative  imagination,  but 
the  elegance  of  the  language  and  the  refinement  of  the 
sentiment  likewise  stamp  this  novel  one  of  the  jewels 
of  literature.  The  idea  on  which  the  whole  plot  turns 
is  the  marriage  of  Undine,  a  nymph  of  the  genus  whose 
name  she  bears,  with  Huldbrand,  who  is  a  mortal. 
Fouque  carries  the  reader  into  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
brings  the  various  river-gods  and  nymphs.  Uncle  KUhle- 
bonn,  the  waterfall,  &c.,  before  him  in  so  natural  a 
manner,  that  they  seem  bodily  to  rise  before  his  eyes, 
and  their  motives,  and  language,  and  relationships  appear 
as  clear  as  if  he  were  reading  about  his  own  species. 

Undine  forms  the  first  part  of  a  work  published 
originally  under  the  title  of  The  Seasons.  The  connection 
between  the  tales  has,  however,  as  a  rule,  been  aban¬ 
doned.  The  following  parts  are  the  Tivo  Captains, 
Aslanga's  Knight,  and  Sintram  and  His  Companions,  all  of 
which  are  familiar  to  English  readers.  The  Magic  Ring 
is  a  romance  of  chivalry  in  the  truest  conception  of  the 
romantic  school,  and  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  The 
plot  and  denouement  is  grand,  and  the  whole  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  creation  whose  merit  is  only  impaired  by  the  author’s 
extravagance  of  sentiment,  and  the  anachronism  already 
referred  to  of  imparting  thoughts  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Magic  Ring 
was  preceded  by  a  romance  of  the  same  order,  Alivin, 
which  was  Fouque’s  first  attempt  at  novel-writing.  Its 
signal  success  among  men  of  letters  of  that  day,  as  well 
as  the  general  public,  was  the  inducement  for  Fouque 
to  throw  off  the  mask  of  Pellegrin,  and  present  himself 
to  the  world  under  his  real  name.  It  served  also  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  author  to  persevere  in  the  branch 
of  literature  which  above  all  others  he  has  adorned. 
Alivin,  more  than  any  of  Fouque’s  novels,  betrays  that 
discontented  longing  for  a  different  state  of  things  in 
Germany  which,  the  author  not  having  sufficient  fore¬ 
knowledge  to  see  into  the  brilliant  future  in  which  the 
empire  has  become  familiar  to  us,  not  unnaturally  re¬ 
verted  to  the  glorious  days  of  past  history,  decked  out 
in  all  the  beautifying  colours  with  which  distance  and 
romance  invests  historical  events.  We  have  to  mention, 
besides  these  novels,  above  all,  Kiodulf  the  Icelander, 
which  has  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  those  already 
named.  Moreover,  Sir  Elidoc,  an  old  Breton  legend. 
Red  Mantle,  Wild  Love  and  Other  Tales,  Rosaura,  The 
Oak  of  Terror  and  the  Oak  of  Idols,  Minstrel  Love,  The 
Wonderful  Experiences  of  Count  Alethes  of  Lindenstein, 


The  Gallon's  Mannikin,  The  Fourteen  Happy  Days,  and 
The  Aivful  Field,  a  story  of  Rubezahl.  The  three  last- 
named  are  particularly  charming.  The  Unknown  Sick 
Man  and  The  Prince's  Sword  are  rather  too  horrible  to 
please  timid  readers. 

There  are  some  few  other  productions  of  Fouque 
which  we  ought  to  mention.  We  have  alluded  to  his 
biographical  writings,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
life  of  his  grandfather,  “  a  ready-witted,  hot-tempered, 
highly  estimable  man,”  as  Carlyle  describes  him.  The 
other  biography  from  his  pen  is  likewise  of  a  military 
character,  treating  of  General  von  Rlichel,  a  hero 
exciting  much  less  interest.  There  are  also  some  purely 
literary  productions,  such  as  a  prologue  on  The  Death 
of  Schiller,  and  a  few  excellent  writings  on  musical  sub¬ 
jects,  which  prove  the  author  to  have  possessed  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  that  art,  as  also  generally  a  con¬ 
summate  judgment  on  the  rules  of  aesthetics. 

What  we  wish  particularly  to  refer  to  is  his  activity 
as  a  contributor  to  the  press  of  the  day  in  pamphlets 
and  magazines.  Fouque  took  a  special  interest  in  the 
question  of  female  education,  which  is  hardly  a  wonder 
considering  that  he  married  in  turn  two  literary  women. 
The  Taschenb'ucher ,  as  they  were  called,  were  particularly 
in  vogue  at  Fouque’s  time ;  indeed,  they  are  a  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  that  age,  supplying  the  place  pretty 
nearly  of  our  present  magazines.  They  were  a  creation 
of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  attained 
their  completest  perfection  at  the  end  of  the  second 
decade.  Fouque  took  up  the  plan  in  order  to  supply 
his  female  contemporaries  with  suitable  lectures,  and  for 
sixteen  years — viz.,  from  1815  to  1831 — edited  a 
Frauentaschenhuch ,  which  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
encouragement. 

Our  author  resumed  the  same  mode  of  addressing  his 
age  when  his  mind  had  been  turned  into  the  feudalist 
r-cactionary  direction,  and  he  aspired  to  reform  his 
country  by  instilling  his  own  ultra-conservative  views. 
In  conjunction  with  L.  von  Alvensleben  he  published  a 
magazine  for  the  German  nobility,  Zeitschrff  fr  den 
Deutschen  Add,  which,  together  with  a  few  other  books 
in  the  same  strain,  discredited  him  with  the  public  so 
seriously  as  almost  to  banish  his  name  from  the  book¬ 
stalls.  This  sentence  of  displeasure  was  so  heavy  as  to 
compel  him  even  to  publish  several  novels  anonymously, 
because  he  could  find  no  publisher  for  them  on  any 
other  condition.  Almost  all  his  later  compositions  bear 
the  stamp  of  political  feudalism.  The  Empires  of  the 
World,  published  between  1835  ^ind  l8qo,  the  Pappen- 
heim  Cuirassier,  Fata  Morgana,  &c.,  have  by  the  same 
trait  been  made  unpalatable  to  the  readers  of  his  time, 
and  are  not  likely  to  gain  the  fiivour  of  any  succeeding 
generation. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  flaws  should  detract 
from  the  popularity  even  of  so  successful  a  writer  as 
Ue  la  Motte  Fouque  among  his  own  contemporaries ; 
but  after  the  period  by  which  we  are  removed  from 
.  that  time  they  are  simply'forgotten,  and  to  the  present 
generation  nothing  remains  but  those  brilliant  com¬ 
positions  which  will  secure  our  author  a  favourable 
hearing  among  refined  minds  in  every  age. 

We  devote,  in  conclusion,  just  one  or  two  words  to 
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the  literary  labours  of  the  Mesdames  de  la  Motte 
Fouque,  whose  influence  cannot  have  been  without 
poweron  so  communicative  a  character  as  their  husband’s. 
Fouque’s  second  wife,  nee  Vop  Driest,  has  achieved 
celebrity  by  her  own  merits  as  a  novelist.  She  was 
married  previously  to  Herr  von  Rochow,  from  whom 
she  was  divorced  after  a  short  period  of  unhappy 
married  life,  into  which  she  had  been  betrayed  by  her 
extreme  youth  at  the  time  of  marriage.  Her  first 
writings  appeared  under  the  mm  de  plume  Serena.  Her 
most  conspicuous  feature  is  a  deep  insight  into  the 
female  character,  and  a  graphic  reproduction  of  what 
she  read  in  that  interesting  and  inexhaustible  volume. 
Many  of  her  compositions — which  make  up  a  long  list 


— are  addressed  directly  to  the  woman  question  ;  such 
are  Letters  on  the  Object  of  Female  Education,  German 
Women,  German  Sociability,  Womans  Love,  the  Woman 
in  the  Great  World,  and  others.  Some  are  of  a 
romantic -historical  character — for  Instance,  the  Girl  of 
the  Vendee,  the  Spaniard  and  the  Parisian  Volunteer,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Montmorency.  Many  are  prose  works  of 
fiction,  and  some  few  are  addressed  to  social  subjects 
apart  from  the  cause  of  women,  which  she  had  espoused 
with  the  greatest  warmth. 

Of  the  writings  of  Fouque’s  third  wife,  Albertine, 
nh  Tode,  only  one  novel.  Reinhold,  has  managed  to 
escape  oblivion,  though  the  lady  was  considered  a  com¬ 
petent  and  successful  authoress  at  her  time. 


PARISIAN  CHIT-CHAT. 


IN  spite  of  the  carnival  and  their  own  secret  aspirations, 
our  young  people  have  not  danced  this  winter,  as  I 
have  more  than  once  affirmed  already.  And  if  I  insist 
on  this  head  it  is  because  I  am  grievously  annoyed  on 
constantly  finding  in  the  columns  of  certain  Parisian 
journals  the  most  elaborate  accounts  of  balls  and  soirees, 
which,  if  not  purely  imaginary,  are  given  by  certain 
celebrities  of  the  demi-monde,  and  assuredly  not  by  any 
member  or  members  of  real  Parisian  bonne  compagnie. 
The  doors  of  good  society  still  remain  inexorably 
shut  in  the  face  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  the  rest  not  being 
worthy  of  even  the  honour  of  a  passing  comment.  The 
fact  I  am  about  to  relate  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  I 
advance. 

The  American  colony  established  here,  in  the  generous 
design  of  aiding  us  in  our  efforts  to  deliver  our  country 
from  the  odious  presence  of  the  Prussian,  was  desirous 
of  giving  a  grand  fetedX  a  hundred  francs  the  ticket,  and 
begged  Madame  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  honour  itwith  her 
presence  as  lady  patroness  ;  but  she  refused  the  honour, 
saying  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  Frenchwoman 
to  give  or  preside  at  a  ball  while  France  was  mourning 
and  humiliated. 

But  if  we  don’t  dance  we  cat — and  with  what 
appetites  !  doubtless  sharpened  by  the  still  lively  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  rigours  of  the  late  siege. 

Grand  dinner  parties  are  the  order  of  the  day,  to  the 
greater  affliction  of  poor  M.  Thiers,  who  never  gave 
dinner  parties  when  he  was  his  own  master  in  his  hotel 
in  the  Rue  St.  George,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  he 
eats  very  sparingly  himself  and  hates  to  sit  long  at  table. 
No  man  in  the  world  leads  a  more  simple  and  regular  life 
than  our  illustrious  President.  He  gets  up  every  morning 
at  four  o’clock,  dresses,  and  gives  audience  to  petitioners, 
place-seekers,  and  other  small  fry  of  this  calibre  from  five 
to  seven  o’clock.  At  seven  o’clock  he  breakfasts  on  a  cup 
of  chocolate  and  a  roll,  and  sits  down  to  his  writing-desk, 
which  he  rarely  quits  before  twelve.  At  twelve  he 
lunches  off  a  chop  or  a  steak,  fruit,  a  glass  of  claret, 
and  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  after  which  he  settles  him¬ 
self  in  his  arm-chair  and  dozes  for  an  hour.  The^^after- 
noon  is  devoted  to  audiences  given  to  important  per¬ 


sonages,  the  sittings  of  the  National  Assembly,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  all  the  duties  of  his  position.  He  dines 
at  seven,  partakes  only  of  one  joint  with  a  few  vegetables 
and  dessert,  and,  this  frugal  repast  ended,  retires  once 
more  to  his  study  to  take  an  hour’s  sleep.  So  inveterate 
is  this  habit  with  him,  that  when  he  dines  or  breakfasts 
out  he  begs  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  let  him  have  a 
room  in  which  to  take  his  indispensable  siesta.  This  short 
repose  revives  and  refreshes  him  wonderfully,  and 
enables  him  to  get  through  the  remaining  duties  of  the 
day  with  the  vigour  and  vivacity  which  have  now 
become  proverbial. 

The  task  of  presiding  over  our  Republic,  or,  indeed, 
any  Republic  for  the  matter  of  that,  is  verily  no  sinecure. 
And  poor  M.  Thiers  is  only  too  happy  to  profit  by  the 
rare  opportunities  that  present  themselves  of  relaxation 
and  rest  from  his  arduous  duties.  A  few  days  ago,  it 
is  said,  while  passing  through  one  of  those  poor  streets 
that  still  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pantheon,  he 
suddenly  told  his  coachman  to  stop,  and  got  out  of  his 
carriage  in  front  of  a  wretched-looking,  tumble-down 
little  cafe,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  Marshal  McMahon, 
who  accompanied  him — astonishment  which  was  by  no 
means  diminished  by  the  emotion  visible  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  face.  “  Ah  !  marshal,”  said  he  in  a  moved  voice, 
“  it  was  in  this  poor  tenement  that  I  passed  some  of  the 
happiest  moments  of  my  life.  Yes,  even  in  this  mean 
little  cabaret  into  which  I  dare  not  enter  to-day,  so  do 
fortune  and  success  change  a  man  !  But  then  I  was  but 
a  humble  student,  dependent  on  none  but  himself  and 
his  very  scantily-filled  purse.  Ah  !  they  were  good 
times.  Charlet  used  to  come  amongst  us  to  compose 
his  charming  caricatures,  not  scarifying  nor  cruel  like 
too  many  of  the  present  epoch,  but  simply  witty  and  full 
of  fun.  Horace  Vernet  was  also  of  ours,  and  used  to 
announce  his  presence  at  the  dinner  hour  by  sounding 
the  view  halloo  on  a  hunting-horn  in  honour  of  the 
stewed  rabbit  for  which  the  place  was  famous.  Bel- 
langer,  too,  and  Beranger  were  among  the  habitues — but 
they  have  all  departed  !”  And  with  a  profound  sigh  the 
President  returned  to  his  carriage,  followed  by  the  mar¬ 
shal,  who  sat  also  in  retrospective  silence,  while  the  old 
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man  gave  himself  up  to  the  remembrances  of  the  past. 
For  the  rest,  ever  faithful  to  the  past  is  M.  Thiers. 
Unlike  the  novel-writers  of  a  certain  school,  who  preach 
by  precept  and  example  that  “  ingratitude  is  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  heart,”  he  believes  and  proves  that 
“  gratitude  is  the  true  nobility  of  the  soul.”  For  many 
long  years,  whether  he  were  minister,  deputy,  or  simple 
citizen — whether  for  the  time  being  he  dwelt  in  a  palace 
or  in  his  hotel  of  the  Rue  St.  George,  Monsieur  Thiers 
had  regularly  once  a  month  one  specially-invited  guest 
at  his  table,  and  this  guest  was  Mother  Gregorine. 

And  who  was  Mother  Gregorine  ?  you  ask. 

She  was  the  former  mistress  of  a  small  lodging-house 
situated  in  one  of  the  streets  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
L’Ecole  de  Droit,  in  which  M.  Thiers  lodged  when  he 
was  a  student.  Alas  !  there  was  a  moment  at  this 
period  of  his  career  when  the  future  statesman,  the  first 
historian  of  the  age,  was  on  the  point  of  bidding  adieu 
to  Paris  for  want  of  means  to  continue  his  studies  ;  but 
Providence,  in  the  guise  of  his  excellent  hostess,  ex¬ 
tended  to  him  a  helping  hand.  She  not  only  gave  him 
board  and  lodging  gratis,  but  she  lent  him  the  money 
indispensable  for  the  continuation  of  his  studies,  telling 
him  that,  in  the  brilliant  future  before  him,  shejiad  no 
doubt  he  would  repay  the  debts  contracted  in  the  pre¬ 
sent.  And  her  faith  and  trust  found  their  recompense, 
for  not  only  did  her  protege  subsequently  pay  up  all 
arrears,  but  endowed  her  with  an  ample  pension  for  life 
into  the  bargain,  and  once  a  month,  as  I  have  already 
said,  she  was  an  honoured  guest  at  the  board  of  her 
former  pensiontiaire ,  till  death  stepped  in  and  ended  the 
honourable  though  humble  career  of  the  good-hearted, 
generous  woman.  We  Parisians  are  now  beginning  to 
feel  in  earnest  the  effects  of  the  sorrows  and  unheard- 
of  privations  we  so  recently  endured  ;  the  women  espe¬ 
cially,  who  were  so  admirable  in  their  courage  and 
devotion  during  that  season  of  grief  and  calamity,  are 
cut  down  ruthlessly  in  their  youth  and  beauty,  and  in 
the  midst  of  their  happiness.  We  are  mourning  at  this 
moment  the  death  of  a  most  beautiful  and  amiable  crea¬ 
ture,  carried  away,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  by  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  lungs  contracted  through  her  entire  devotion 
to  her  husband  and  her  country. 

During  the  siege  the  Comte  de  Joqueville  commanded 
a  regiment  of  mobiles,  and  the  comtesse  constituted  her¬ 


self  sister  of  charity  to  this  regiment,  and  was  admirable 
in  the  discharge  of  her  self-imposed  duties.  She  was 
taken  prisoner  with  her  husband  at  the  miserable  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Metz,  but,  thanks  to  her  adroitness  and  intel¬ 
ligence,  succeeded  in  escaping  with  him  from  .their 
captors.  Only,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  retaken, 
the  husband  and  wife  were  obliged  to  remain  hidden 
for  fifty-six  hours  among  the  ruins  of  a  hut  exposed  to 
all  the  rigours  of  the  horrible  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten  winter  of  187 1.  Hence  the  cruel  disease  that 
sapped  her  life  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  beauty,  and 
happiness. 

The  latest  novelty  in  the  musical  world  is  a  black 
songstress,  who,  they  say,  will  prove  a  successful  rival 
to  no  less  than  the  queen  of  song.  La  Patti.  She  is  said 
to  have  a  marvellpus  voice  and  brilliant  execution.  But 
as  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  the  musical 
Ethiopian  is,  after  all,  but  a  counterfeit  of  a  negress  im¬ 
ported  many  years  ago  from  Havannah,  by  the  Comtesse 
Mertin,  and  who  was  surnamed  “  the  Dusky  Malibran.” 
She  met  with  great  sttcc'es  de  salon,  but  failed  completely 
on  the  boards.  Does  the  same  fate  await  the  present 
aspirant  ?  Che  lo  sa  ?  She  might  try  the  role  of  L'Afri- 
caine  at  the  opera,  but  the  question  is,  will  her  voice  be 
as  appropriate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  part  as  the  colour 
of  her  skin  ? 

With  the  advancing  spring  we  Parisians  are  divesting 
ourselves  of  the  sombre  habiliments  in  which  we  have 
up  to  the  present  delighted,  to  invest  ourselves  in  a 
sort  of  half-mourning  de  fantaisie,  which  harmonises 
better  with  the  bright  sun  that  benignly  sheds  his  rays 
on  our  little  vanities  as  on  our  great  virtues.  The 
favourite  for  walking  or  visiting  toilet  is  a  dress  of  black 
faille  piped  with  mauve,  or  lilac,  or  violet,  and  a  little 
Alsatian  bonnet,  trimmed  with  a  large  bow  of  faille 
ribbon  of  the  colour  of  the  piping  of  the  dress. 

In  the  salons  of  real  Parisian  society  the  hair  flowing 
down  the  shoulders  is  not  permissible,  except  for  very 
young  ladies.  The  coiffures  most  generally  adopted  by 
women  of  taste  and  acknowledged  elegance  are  the 
puff  Louis  Quinze,  the  toquet  Marie  Antoinette,  or  the 
Spanish  mantilla,  fastened  to  the  hair  by  a  camelia  or  a 
branch  of  white  lilac.  An  Alsatian  bow,  for  small 
parties  sans  ceremon'ie,  is  in  the  best  taste. 

Comtesse  de  Bassenville. 


O  SOFT  SPRING  AIRS! 


Come  up,  come  up,  O  soft  spring  airs. 
Come  from  your  silver  shining  seas. 
Where  all  day  long  you  toss  the  wave 
About  the  low  and  palm-plumed  keys  I 

Forsake  the  spicy  lemon  groves. 

The  balms  and  blisses  of  the  South, 
And  blow  across  the  longing  land 
The  breath  of  your  delicious  mouth. 

Come  from  the  almond  bough  you  stir. 
The  myrtle  thicket  where  you  sigh — 
Oh,  leave  the  nightingale,  for  here 
The  robin  whistles  far  and  nigh  I 


For  here  the  violet  in  the  wood 

Thrills  with  the  sweetness  you  shall  take. 
And  wrapped  away  from  life  and  love 

The  wild  rose  dreams,  and  fiiin  would  wake. 

For  here  in  reed  and  rush  and  grass. 

And  tiptoe  in  the  dark  and  dew. 

Each  sod  of  the  brown  earth  aspires 
To  meet  the  sun,  the  sun  and  you. 

Then  come,  O  fresh  spring  airs,  once  more 
Create  the  old  delightful  things. 

And  woo  the  frozen  world  again 

With  hints  of  heaven  upon  your  wings  I 
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HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BY  AN  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

PART  I.— COOK  AND  HOUSEMAID. 


I  HOPE,  by  the  instructions  contained  in  these  little 
hints,  to  place  within  the  reach  of  every  intelligent 
and  willing  girl  the  means  of  becoming  a  good  servant, 
and  to  assist  the  mistresses  of  small  establishments  in 
prcKuring  that  most  desirable  of  things,  an  orderly 
household.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  a  house 
to  be  perfectly  conducted  when  the  mistress  is  ignorant 
of  servants’  duties,  and  how  those  duties  should  be 
performed.  I  therefore  give  the  most  minute  details 
of  the  work  of  two  servants,  cook  and  housemaid,  with 
instructions  for  its  performance,  which,  from  personal 
experience,  I  have  found  successful.  The  one  request 
I  have  to  make,  in  fairness  to  my  method,  is  that  every¬ 
thing  be  done  precisely  as  I  direct. 

One  of  the  greatest  difHculties  I  have  experienced  in 
teaching  female  servants  is  in  compelling  them  to  be 
exact  in  following  my  instructions.  They  will  either 
have  a  margin  or  stop  within  the  line,  and  all  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  housekeeping  know  how  fatal 
is  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  rule. 

The.  cook  whom  you  have  taught  to  make  a  choice 
dish  will  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  that  a  pinch  more 
or  less  of  salt  or  pepper  can  do  no  harm.  The  seam¬ 
stress  to  whom  you  give  a  perfect  pattern  will  cut  the 
garment  a  little  larger  or  a  little  smaller.  The  house¬ 
maid  will  think  it  no  matter  if,  having  forgotten  to  order 
the  proper  plate-powder,  she  substitutes,  “just  for  this 
once,”  something  else,  which  scratches  and  marks  the 
silver  for  months,  and  each  and  every  one  will  think  at 
times  that  to-day’s  w'ork  may  be  put  off  till  to-morrow. 

This  characteristic  of  inexactitude  is  not  peculiar  to 
female  servants,  but  is  shared,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  all 
womankind,  and  the  mistress  will  find  it  less  difficult  to 
enforce  exactitude  than  to  be  herself  exact. 

When  the  servant  pleads  an  excuse  for  the  omission 
of  some  duty,  or  for  only  its  partial  performance,  the 
mistress  is  generally  inclined  to  forgive  “  this  one  time,” 
instead  of  insisting  upon  its  immediate  repetition  in  the 
exact  way.  Let  a  servant  be  made  at  once,  and  at  any 
inconvenience,  to  correct  an  error,  and  the  mistake  will 
not  be  repeated  a  second  time. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  it  inexpedient  to  keep 
the  keys,  as  you  must  send  the  servant  for  the  articles 
locked  up.  They  have  the  opportunity  of  robbing  you 
if  they  are  dishonest,  and,  as  they  have  not  charge  of 
these  articles,  they  are  not  responsible.  My  rule  is  to 
know  exactly  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  use  of  my 
family,  and  then  to  make  the  servant  in  charge  of  that 
article  responsible  for  it.  For  example,  when  a  new 
housemaid  arrives,  make  a  list  of  your  linen,  let  her  copy 
it  and  keep  the  copy,  give  her  the  keys  of  your  linen 
closet,  and  tell  her  that  if  anything  is  lost  she  is  respon¬ 
sible,  and  that  you  will  deduct  its  value  from  her  wages, 
unless  she  Informs  you  at  the  time  of  its  disappearance, 
that  you  may  be  enabled  to  make  the  proper  search  and 


inquiry.  If  an  article  becomes  tcK>  old  for  use,  let  her 
bring  it  to  you,  and  yourself  strike  it  off  her  list,  adding 
your  initials.  Concerning  your  wine  closet  or  cellar, 
let  the  housemaid  make  a  list  of  the  number  of  bottles 
she  finds,  and  as  one  is  used,  enter  it  in  her  book, 
charged  to  her  master,  with  date  of  use,  &c.  Let  her 
leave  her  wine-book  with  you  once  a  week,  for  correc¬ 
tion  and  entry  of  newly-received  wine  ;  by  this  means 
the  responsibility  rests  with  one  person,  whereas,  if 
you  keep  the  keys  and  anything  is  missing,  you  do  not 
know  whom  to  charge  with  negligence  or  dishonesty. 
As  a  rule  I  have  found  that  responsibility  makes  servants 
careful,  and  I  have  rarely  found  them  dishonest. 

Give  your  servants  good  wholesome  food,  with  occa¬ 
sionally  a  little  luxury,  and  seek  for  them  some  recrea¬ 
tion  which  will  interest,  amuse,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
be  profitable  to  them.  I  have  never  found  any  privilege 
more  appreciated  by  servants  than  allowing  them  to  go 
to  a  night-school ;  and  in  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
harmonious  families  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  the 
master  subscribes  to  a  night-class  for  his  servants,  and 
the  most  severe  punishment  he  ever  finds  it  necessary 
to  inflict  is  to  deprive  them  for  a  time  of  this  privilege. 
They  are  allowed  to  go  alternate  wTeks,  and  in  this 
way  each  gets  two  lessons  a  month.  They  then  study 
their  books  in  their  leisure  moments,  and  their  progress 
is  wonderful. 

The  Kitchen  is  the  axis  upon  which  the  household 
revolves  ;  let  any  obstruction  to  its  perfect  routine  occur, 
and  the  whole  domestic  system  is  deranged.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  first  importance  that  its  machinery  be  kept 
in  perfect  order,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  skilled 
person.  I  shall  devote  my  first  chapters  of  instruction  to 
THE  COOK. 

The  first  thing  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  instruc¬ 
tions  are  the  kitchen  utensils,  of  which  I  will  here  give 
a  list,  with  their  prices,  as  sold  at  the  large  establish¬ 
ments  of  ironmongery.  Some  articles  I  have  marked 
with  a  *  I  have  found  necessary  to  have  made  to  order, 
as  their  use  is  not  generally  known  in  England. 

KITCHEN  LIST 


For  a  small  liouscholil — say  four  in  family,  and  two  servants. 


Two  iron  saucepans 

.  0 

8. 

*5 

d. 

4 

Two  „  stewpans .... 

,  0 

16 

s 

One  „  stockpot  .... 

.  0 

*5 

6 

One  „  oval-boiler 

.  0 

iS 

6 

One  „  tea-kettle 

.  0 

9 

9 

One  tin  saucepan  and  steamer 

.  0 

8 

6 

One  „  flour-dredger 

.  0 

I 

0 

One  „  sugar . 

.  0 

1 

6 

One  pepper-l)ox  .... 

•  0 

0 

6 

One  japanned  candle-box 

•  0 

2 

3 

One  „  du8t-i>un  . 

.  0 

I 

3 

One  tin  funnel . 

•  0 

0 

4 

One  gravj'-straincr 

.  0 

I 

6 

One  ladle . 

.  0 

0 

6 

One  weighing-machine  and  weights 

. 

.  0 

18 

6 
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One  wootl  meat-screen,  lined  with  tin  . 

One  copper  omelette-pun  .... 
•One  wire  gridiron  for  toast  .  .  .  '. 

One  copjK'r  frying-pan . 

One  pair  of  beefsteak  tongs  .... 
•One  lluted  banging  gridiron .... 

One  corkscrew . 

One  mortar  and  pestle . 

Two  sots  of  skewers . 

Three  iron  sjxions . 

Six  knives  and  forks . 

One  table  steel . 

Four  dut-iruns . 

One  egg-whisk  .  ’ . 

Two  jelly-moulds . 

Two  iiudding-nioulds . 

One  dozen  patty -pans . 

Four  tart-puns . 

One  paste-board  and  rolling-jiin 

One  chopping-tray  and  knife  .... 

One  bouscuiuid’s  tray . 

One  Hour-tub . 

One  clotbes-borsc . 

One  unwashed-plates  basket  .... 

Two  dish-tubs  ...... 

One  glass  ....... 

Two  wasbiiig-tubs . 

Two  wood  pails . 

One  hair  sieve . 

Two  sets  of  stove-brusbcs  .... 
Two  „  scrub  „  .... 

One  set  of  shoo  „  .... 

One  mop . 

Twelve  glass  and  china  towels. 

Twelve  dish-towels. 

One  caq)et-brush. 

Two  large  caqiet-brooms  .... 
Six  flannel  cleaning  cloths,  for  paint  and  floor. 
Six  coarse  linen  disli-clotbs. 


£, 

»  S  o 
066 
o  30 
o  19 

O  2  0 

o  40 
o  10 
066 
019 
o  10 
079 
016 
050 
010 
050 
036 
013 
o  29 
040 
o  40 
026 
030 
076 
090 
0100 
036 
0  12  0 
050 
o  10 
080 
o  40 
066 

O  2  0 


076 


Deduction  of  five  per  cent,  made  on  all  articles  for  cash  payment 
at  all  large  ironmongery  establishments. 


Having  now  provided  cook  with  the  necessary  uten¬ 
sils,  we  must  arrange  them  in  their  proper  places. 

First  a  frame  with  bars  must  be  made  to  hang  at  the 
right  side  of  the  stove,  or  range,  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  floor  that  the  highest  bar  will  be  within  easy  reach. 
Then  brass  hooks  should  be  screwed  on  to  the  bars,  at 
a  suitable  distance  from  each  other,  and  all  articles  used 
in  cooking,  except  the  actual  pots,  kettles,  &c.,  hung 
thereon,  placing  the  largest  lower  down,  and  the  smaller 
(such  as  ladles,  spoons,  toasting  and  flesh  forks,  &c.) 
upon  the  highest  bars. 

Then  upon  the  shelves  of  your  scullery  arrange  your 
pots  and  kettles,  always  keeping  for  each  article  its  par¬ 
ticular  place,  as  much  time  is  lost  in  looking  for  things 
not  in  their  places,  and  food  wasted  or  spoiled  while 
cook  is  waiting  to  find  the  proper  utensil  with  which 
to  continue  her  cooking.  We  will  suppose  the  kitchen 
to  be  furnished  with  the  usual  conveniences,  and  cook’s 
first  day’s  work  to  commence  at  half-past  five  o’clock 
on  a  Monday  morning. 

First  kindle  your  kitchen  fire,  then,  while  the  water 
is  warming  in  the  boiler,  proceed  to  the  dining-room, 
open  the  shutters  and  windows,  remove  to  the  hall,  or 
passage,  the  rugs  and  footstools,  and  pin  up  the  cur¬ 
tains  (here,  if  it  were  winter,  you  would  clear  the  grate 
of  cinders  and  ashes,  blacklead  and  polish  it,  and  lay 
the  fire),  then  proceed  to  remove  all  ornaments  which 
might  be  injured  by  dust  to  the  dining-room  table, 
cover  them  with  the  cloth,  and  sweep  well  the  carpet. 


Then  leave  the  dining-room,  closing  the  doors,  and, 
after  shaking  the  rugs  outside,  and  brushing  the  foot¬ 
stools,  return  them  to  the  dining-room.  Then  go  to 
your  kitchen,  take  a  housemaid’s  pail,  half  filled  with 
warm  water,  a  scrubbing-brush,  linen  and  flannel  house- 
cloth,  a  piece  of  soap,  and  dry  duster,  return  to  the 
dining-room,  and  wash  all  finger-marks  from  the  doors, 
and  dust  from  the  ledges  and  sills  of  white  paint :  wipe 
quickly  after  washing.  Then,  with  a  half-wet  cloth, 
wipe  the  marble ;  wash  carefully  the  window-sashes 
and  sills,  removing  all  dust ;  do  not  splash  the  window- 
panes  when  washing  the  sashes.  Then  dust  the  orna¬ 
ments  and  replace  them,  shake  the  cloth  and  spread  it 
on  the  table ;  rub  all  polished  or  stained  wood  and 
leather  covers  with  dry  duster,  re-arrange  the  furniture, 
and  go  to  your  passage.  Remove  all  coats,  wraps,  and 
umbrellas,  sweep  well  the  floor,  pin  a  clean  duster  over 
a  long-handled  broom,  and  wipe  the  dust  from  the 
walls.  Then  wash  well  the  tiles,  or  oilcloth  if  the 
latter,  wash  a  sm.all  piece  at  a  time,  and  wipe  quickly. 
Shake  well  the  door -mats  and  replace  them,  brush  and 
return  to  their  places  coats,  wraps,  &c.,  then  scrub 
front  door-steps,  and  sweep  pavement  in  front  of  the 
house. 

Doing  the  dressing-room  and  passage  as  I  have  directed 
will  occupy  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour — we 
will  say  three-quarters.  You  are  then  at  liberty  to 
return  at  a  quarter-past  six  to  the  kitchen,  to  prepare 
the  servants’  breakfast.  At  seven  o’clock  your  kitchen 
breakfast  should  be  over,  and  all  dishes  and  utensils 
used  in  preparing  it  should  then  be  washed,  and  the 
kitchen  made  ready  to  prepare  the  master’s  breakfast. 
If  the  family  have  a  regular  breakfast  hour  (and  all 
families  should  have),  we  will  suppose  that  hour  to  be 
half-past  seven  in  the  summer,  giving  you  till  that  hour 
to  prepare  it ;  you  send  it  in,  and  then  wash  up  your 
kitchen  dishes,  and  all  utensils  used  in  cooking,  clean 
and  blacken  your  kitchen  range,  scrub  scullery  sink, 
and  be  ready  to  receive  breakfast  dishes  when  the 
housemaid  brings  them  from  the  dining-room.  You 
then  place  the  two  small  wooden  dish-tubs  we  have 
provided  for  you  on  the  deal  table,  half-filling  one  with 
water,  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  yonr  hand  in ;  make  it 
soft  with  soap  ;  then  commence,  with  your  linen  dish¬ 
cloth,  to  wash  first  the  glass  ;  wash  it  thoroughly,  then 
put  it,  piece  by  piece,  as  you  do  it,  into  your  second 
tub,  until  all  the  glass  is  washed.  Then  pour  a  jug  of 
very  warm  (not  hot)  water  over  it,  and  with  a  clean 
glass-towel  wipe  it  outside  and  in,  until  it  is  beautifully 
bright  and  dry,  then  wring  out  the  glass-towel,  hang  it 
up,  and  add  a  little  more  hot  water  to  tub  No.  l .  Com¬ 
mence  the  china,  which  wash  in  the  same  way,  only 
that  you  may  pour  hot  water  on  the  china  or  stone 
ware.  As  you  take  them  out  to  wipe,  you  will  find 
that  they  are  nearly  dry  from  the  heat  given  by  the 
water. 

Having  finished  washing  the  dishes,  put  them  in  a 
cupboard.  If  they  are  kept  in  the  kitchen,  the  large  and 
small  plates  piled  separately, cupsand  saucers  ahso  grouped 
and  put  away,  close  the  cupboard  door.  If  there  is  a 
pantry  or  china  closet,  it  is  the  housemaid’s  duty  to  pot 
away  the  china  and  glass  for  her  master’s  table. 
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A  CAT  WITH  NINE  LIVES. 


SHE  was  once  our  pride,  our  glory  !  She  became  the 
torment  of  a  peaceful  household,  a  skeleton  in  our 
banqueting-hall,  w'ith  this  additional  and  unpleasant  fea¬ 
ture,  that  she  w'ouldn’t  stay  in  the  closet.  But  let  me 
not  anticipate. 

I  suppose  there  never  was  a  family  so  devoted  to  cats 
as  ours.  It  is  an  hereditary  trait.  Our  maternal  grand¬ 
father  married  a  maiden  lady  of  uncertain  years,  whom 
all  her  relatives  agreed  in  pronouncing  “  a  dreadful  old 
cat."  She  had  but  one  passion  ;  it  was  for  her  puss. 
All  that  was  richest  and  rarest — the  breast  of  the  chicken, 
the  top  layer  of  the  cream — was  reserved  by  long-estab- 
blished  custom  for  this  cherished  favourite.  The  rock¬ 
ing-chair  was  her  throne.  Woe  betide  my  grandfather 
if  he  attempted  to  usurp  it.  With  her  tail  in  a  puff  she 
flew  at  him  (the  cat,  not  my  grandmother),  and  the 
vials  of  wrath  were  uncorked  and  emptied  on  his  luck¬ 
less  head  (by  my  grandmother,  not  the  cat).  All  her 
property  was  left  to  our  mother,  her  only  child,  with 
the  exception  of  ten  pounds  a  year — a  life  interest — 
bequeathed  to  puss.  My  grandfather  had  not  a  stiver. 
And  to  us,  too,  she  left  the  legacy  of  her  prevailing  pas¬ 
sion.  As  a  family,  we  are  “  cat  mad.” 

“  Wlioe’or  she  be. 

The  not  impossible  she” — 

the  grimalkin  of  the  moment — white,  grey,  black,  tor¬ 
toiseshell — rules  the  household.  Never  had  monarch 
more  obedient  subjects.  Lovely  and  cherished  in  their 
lives,  in  death  they  are  not  divided.  A  whole  dynasty 
sleep  in  the  garden,  “each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever 
laid,”  W'ith  a  neat  slab  of  shingle  to  mark  his  resting- 
place,  bearing  the  name  of  the  departed  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  legend,  “  Rest-quiet-cat  in  pace.”  Genuine  tears 
water  these  graves,  and  until  we  grew  too  big  we  always 
did  them  honour  by  walking  thither  in  procession  as  a 
preliminary  to  interment.  Need  I  say  more,  gentle 
'  reader  ?  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  if  ever  any 
people  deserved  well  of  the  cat  family,  it  is  ourselves  ? 

Her  name  •was  Paregoric  in  the  happy  days  of  youth 
and  innocence.  Afterwards,  when  the  blight  came,  it 
was  changed  to  “  Alaric.”  Truly,  she  -was  a  scourge. 
The  outward  animal  was  fair  to  look  upon-,  but  “hand¬ 
some  is  that  handsome  does.”  That  fur,  soft  and  glossy, 
with  its  mottlings  of  yellow,  black,  and  white ;  that 
waving  tail ;  those  lovely  whiskers,  so  long,  so  wdn- 
some — had  ceased  to  charm  many,  many  weeks  before 
she  ceased  to  be. 

What  changed  her  nature  I  know  not.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  sudden — in  a  night,  as  it  w'ere.  We  went  to  bed, 
so  to  speak,  hugging  our  chains.  We  awoke  to  find  our¬ 
selves  under  the  sway  of  a  Fury — despotic,  vindictive, 
irreconcilable.  That  Fury’s  name  was  Paregoric. 

Kate  skimmed  the  cream  as  usual,  and  offered  it  on 
bended  knee.  This  tribute  our  liege  lady  had  been 
wont  to  receive  graciously,  with  waving  tail  and  tittera- 
ting  pur.  This  morning  all  was  changed.  With  one 
foot  planted  in  the  saucer — a  bold,  free  attitude  (some¬ 


how  it  reminded  me  of  the  first  Napoleon  sei'^ing  the 
crown  and  placing  it  upon  his  own  head) — she  raised 
the  other,  and  hissing,  clawed  straight  at  Kate’s  cheek. 
No  glove  of  velvet  interposed — the  long  red  mark  at¬ 
tested  that.  And  while  Kate  was  rubbing  the  wound, 
clearing  her  saucer  with  fierce,  resounding  laps,  she  dis¬ 
appeared  beneath  the  book-case.  From  this  retreat  no¬ 
thing  could  entice  her.  In  vain  we  prostrated  ourselves ; 
in  vain  adjured,  in  honeyed  tones,  “Pussy,  pussy, />oor 
pussy,”  to  come  forth.  In  vain  Kate,  hef  chief  favourite, 
oblivious  of  injury,  lay  flat  on  the  floor,  wooing  with 
every  customary  blandishment,  and  in  literal  pursuance 
of  the  Bible  rule,  “  turning  the  other  cheek.”  Nothing 
appeared  except,  for  one  instant,  a  quick  darting  paw  ; 
when  it  disappeared,  behold  !  there  was  a  second  scratch 
to  match  the  first.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 

We  hoped  the  grateful  fragrance  of  dinner  might 
prevail.  So  it  did,  but  not  precisely  according  to  our 
meaning.  The  carving  was  barely  commenced,  when, 
lo  !  a  meteor  appeared  in  mid-air — a  meteor,  or  rather, 
I  might  say,  a  comet,  for  it  bore  a  long  tail.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  gentle  Paregoric.  With  one  bound  she 
alighted  in  the  middle  of  the  platter.  There,  poised 
-defiant,  she  made  her  selection,  and,  bone  in  mouth, 
executed  another  vault,  and  regained  her  retreat.  We 
were  too  stupefied  to  move — too  wretched  to  eat ;  and 
the  only  sound  which  broke  the  awful  stillness  was  a 
crunching  from  the  distant  book-case. 

That  dark  day  was  but  a  prelude  to  many  others. 
Emboldened  by  impunity.  Paregoric  waxed  daily  more 
insolent.  She  scratched,  she  bit,  she  made  night  hideous 
by  caterwaulings,  in  which  a  select  party  of  invited 
friends  joined.  It  was  at  this  time  that  she  gained  the 
name  of  Alaric.  Sex  considered,  it  was,  perhaps,  hardly 
appropriate  ;  but  then,  as  we  contended,  fiends  have  no 
sex.  From  her  robber  den  beneath  the  bookcase  she 
made  forays  for  revenge  or  plunder.  No  “  Dicken- 
bend-the-bow”  or  “  Wat  of  Harden”  was  ever  more 
terrible.  The  tactics  she  employed  were  simple,  like 
those  of  other  freebooters  ;  sudden  sallies,  sharp  skir¬ 
mishing,  rapid  retreat,  and  a  desolated  land  behind  her. 
One  particularly  dreadful  feature  was  her  using  the 
spines  of  the  mmily  as  a  ladder  or  staircase  for  her 
vaulting  ambition.  It  was  so  bad  at  last  that  nobody 
would  sit  that  side  the  table,  and  we  huddled  on  the 
other  in  a  long  cowering  row.  Order,  symmetry, 
all  household  comfort  lost,  our  lives  a  burden,  our 
tyrant  equally  inexorable  and  inaccessible,  the  time  came 
when  even  gentle  Kate  revolted  ;  and,  first  in  whispers, 
then  aloud,  the  resolution  of  our  souls  found  vent  in 
words.  Pussy  must  be  disposed  of. 

But  how  ?  We  tried  gentle  methods.  We  “  enticed” 
her,  not  “  with  handspikes,”  but  with  a  persuasive 
broomstick,  to  leave  the  premises  at  once.  She  defied 
us.  Like  love,  turned  from  the  door,  she  entered  again 
by  way  of  the  window.  We  invited  her  to  drive,  and, 
selecting  a  desirable  farmhouse  at  a  distance  from  home. 
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dropped  her  and  drove  away.  The  first  time,  taken  by 
surprise,  she  was  actually  got  out  of  the  waggon  j  but, 
alas  !  the  road  was  familiar  to  her  as  to  ourselves,  and 
when  we  got  home  she  was  there  to  greet  us.  At  the 
second  and  third  attempt  she  resolutely  refused  to  be 
put  out,  and  by  dint  of  claws  and  teeth  carried  the  point. 
Subsequently — grown  wary — she  disappeared  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  horse  came  to  the  door.  It  was  no  use  trying 
to  “  lose”  her.  Something  more  effectual  was  needed  ; 
it  came  to  this — the  cat  must  be  killed. 

Easy  to  say,  but  who  was  to  do  it  ?  Kate,  with  her 
honourable  scars  still  unhealed  ?  Little  Amy,  shy  and 
fair  as  a  white  kitten  herself.?  Were  they  to  be  exe¬ 
cutioners  ?  or  was  I,  who  could  not  put  a  beetle  to 
death  without  a  pang,  even  when  caught  fragrante  delicto 
in  the  sugar-basin  ?  Impossible  !  All  our  hopes  centred 
in  Edward.  He  was  coming  home  !  He  was  a  man  ! 
He  had  a  pistol !  He  would  rid  us  of  Alaric  the 
Scourge. 

Edward  came.  He  is  our  only  brother,  and  though 
I  say  it  as  shouldn’t,  the  best  boy  in  the  world.  His 
passion  for  cats  equals  our  own.  When  we  informed 
him  the  very  first  evening  that  Paregoric — otherwise 
Alaric — was  to  be  sent  to  her  account'  by  his'instru- 
mentality,  he  became  absolutely  rigid  with  horror. 

“  Kill  her !  he  cried,  “  why,  girls,  what  a  cruel 
notion  !  Such  a  beauty,  too.  Poor  puss  !  poor  puss  !” 
He  stroked  her  glossy  fur  as  she  passed.  “  See,  now, 
all  she  wants  is  gentle  treatment,”  he  went  on,  trium¬ 
phantly — “  gentle  treatment,  darlings.  Try  it  a  while, 
and  you’ll  be  convinced.  You  must  have  been  rough 
with  the  poor  thing.” 

Before  long  he  changed  his  opinion.  When  his 
breakfast  had  thrice  vanished  from  his  plate — when  a 
permanent  cold  chill  had  been  established  down  his 
back,  and  his  hands  and  face,  by  dint  of  repeated 
scratches,  resembled  a  South  Sea  Islander’s  in  full  tattoo 
— “  the  deep  damnation  of  her  taking  off”  became  easier 
of  contemplation.  He  first  endured,  then  embraced  the 
idea.  One  morning  he  was  seen  cleaning  his  pistol,  and 
soon  after  breakfast,  with  white  lips,  he  announced  that 
the  hour  had  come — the  hour  and  the  man  ! 

The  girls  fled  upstairs.  I  shut  my  door.  I  was  glad, 
but  somehow  didn’t  exactly  want  to  hear  the  pop.  How¬ 
ever,  by  dint  of  straining  my  hearing  not  to  hear,  I  heard ; 
and  next  moment  an  agitated  pair  of  boots  clattered  along 
the  entry,  and  Edward  flung  the  door  open. 

“  Oh,  Mary  !” 

“  What  is  it  ?”  I  cried,  for  he  was  deadly  pale. 

“Dreadful!  dreadful!”  he  gasped.  “That  poor 
animal !  I  have  wounded  —  mangled  her,  without 
killing !  She  has  crept  away  somewhere  to  die  in 
agony !”  And  he  sank  in  a  chair  and  gave  vent  to  a 
series  of  low  groans. 

“  Where  did  it  happen  ?” 

“  Out  in  the  yard.  She  was  chasing  chickens,  and 
had  killed  two.  That  gave  me  courage  to  fire  -,  and 
when  I  looked  she  was  just  vanishing  into  the  barn. 
She  will  die  there  by  inches .  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
it.” 

“  What  can  we  do .?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know  !”  flinging  himself  about.  “You 


might  go  out  and  see  if  you  could  find  her — and — yes, 
Mary  dear,  take  the  ether  bottle  with  you  ;  perhaps  it 
may  relieve  her  sufferings  a  little.  Oh  !  oh  !” 

He  was  so  miserable  that  I  made  him  lie  on  the  sofa, 
while  Kate  and  I,  bearing  our  palliative,  went  in  search 
of  his  victim.  High  and  low  did  we  look — through  loft, 
barn-yard,  and  haymow ;  pathetically  did  we  cry, 
“  Kitty,  kitty !”  No  answering  mew  replied.  After 
an  hour  and  a  half  we  came  back,  shocked,  excited,  but 
with  a  certain  sense  of  relief.  The  “scourge”  was 
actually  disposed  of. 

Alas  !  That  evening,  as  we  sat,  a  happy  family, 
enjoying  the  cup  which  cheers  without  inebriating,  and 
a  repose  of  spirit  long  unknown,  a  heavy  body,  sudden 
and  unexpected  as  an  aerolite,  descended  upon  our  backs. 
I  say  “  ours  I  believe  it  was  mine  ;  but  each  felt  it  as 
her  own.  There  she  was,  a  dreadful  eidolon — tail 
waving,  eyes  emitting  a  fiery  gleam ;  and  in  another 
moment,  seizing  a  scrap  of  meat  and  upsetting  the  water- 
pitcher,  she  had  vanished  anew  into  her  accustomed  den. 
We  looked  at  each  other,  speechless.  Could  such  things 
be  ? 

“  Bridget,”  I  asked  that  night,  “  did  you  see  Master 
Edward  when  he  shot  the  cat .?” 

“  Indade,  Miss  Mary,  I  did.” 

“  How  was  it  ?” 

“  I  was  looking  out  of  the  pantry  windy,  miss,  and  I 
seen  it  all.  First  he  shut  his  eyes — dear  young  gintle- 
man  ;  it’s  the  tender  heart  he  has  ;  niver’s  the  baste  or 
bird  he’d  harrm  with  his  goodwill — and  thin  he  pulled 
the  pistil,  and  it  wint  bang,  it  did  ;  but  the  cat,  little  she 
minded  it.  She  was  aff  like  a  strake  of  lightning,  scared 
like  by  the  noise.  No  harm  did  she  git,  by  my  thinking, 
and  bad  scran  to  her  !” 

So  Edward  began  by  shutting  his  eyes  !  Perhaps 
that  did  account  for  it ! 

He  was  greatly  relieved.  “  Poor  pussy,  poor  pussy,” 
I  heard  him  saying,  “  I’ll  never  kill  you  again — never.” 
For  a  day  or  two  she  shone  as  a  rescued  martyr  ;  then 
a  change  came,  and  he  was  overheard  asking  the  doctor 
what  was  the  proper  poison  to  give  a  cat ! 

The  next  day  Kate  reported  him  mixing  a  white 
powder  with  pussy’s  breakfast.  We  asked  no  questions, 
but  braced  our  minds  for  a  tragedy. 

Some  hours  passed  peacefully  by.  “  All  was  quiet 
along  the  river.”  Edward  came  to  sit  with  me.  He 
looked  nervous,  but  as  time  wore  on  grew  calmer,  and 
proposed  to  read  aloud.  I  handed  him  Tennyson’s  last, 
and  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  “  Holy  Grail,”  when  a 
growl  by  no  means  holy  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  suddenly  appeared — the  cat ! 

Never  more  alive  in  her  life — alert,  strong,  vindictive, 
from  the  tip  of  her  whiskers  to  the  tip  of  her  tail.  No 
tiger  ever  made  a  fiercer  appearance.  Edward  stared 
as  if  he  saw  a  ghost ;  then,  sinking  back  in  his  chair, 
ejaculated  faintly — 

“  Mary,  that  animal  defies  death.” 

She  had  swallowed  the  whole  dose  !  It  seemed  to 
affect  her  merely  as  a  gentle  tonic,  and  I  never  knew 
her  spirits  and  appetite  better  than  they  were  that 
morning. 

“  Bedad,”  said  old  Peter,  our  gardening  factotum, 
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when  he  heard  the  story,  “  here’s  a  hape  of  trouble 
about  a  plaguy  beast.  If  Miss  Mary  says  so,  I’ll  kill 
her  meself.” 

Glad  enough  was  Miss  Mary  to  “  say  so,”  and  to 
lift  the  burden  of  assassination  from  the  family  shoulders. 

“  Jist  you  ask  no  questions,”  he  went  on  ;  “  but  lind  me 
a  bit  of  a  bag.  “  I’ll  engage  ye’ve  seen  the  last  of  her.” 

Something  left  the  gate  that  afternoon,  swinging  from 
Peter’s  arm — something  long  and  heavy — that  waved 
and  struggled  wildly  as  it  went.  We  averted  our  eyes, 
shuddered,  and  were  thankful. 

One  hour  later  a  terrific  cry  summoned  us  to  the 
kitchen — Kate  from  the  garden,  Amy  flying  down¬ 
stairs,  and  Edward,  book  in  hand,  from  the  study. 
There  stood  Peter,  pale  and  shaking,  his  eyes,  big  and 
round  with  terror,  fixed  upon  an  apparition  which 
occupied  the  middle  of  the  hearth — an  apparition  with 
damp,  steaming  fur  and  bedraggled  tail,  which  licked 
itself  and  gave  vent  to  muttered  mews  :  in  short,  the 
apparition  of  Paregoric,  returned,  an  uneasy  ghost,  from 
her  watery  grave. 

“  Ah,  it’s  bewitched  she  is  !”  Peter  was  ejaculating. 
“  Niver  a  hand  I’ll  lay  on  her  again.  She’s  not  lucky, 
Miss  Mary.” 

Of  this  we  needed  no  convincing  ;  but,  what  was  still 
less  lucky,  the  servants  from  this  day  stood  in  awe  of 
her.  No  more  “  shooing”  her  out  with  a  broom  at  the 
hands  of  Bridget  !  No  more  offers  of  aid  from  Peter  ! 
In  vain  we  strove  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  from  the 
affair,  representing  that  the  bag  was  thin,  the  claws 
within  sharp,  and  their  owmer  a  noted  swimmer. 
Charmed  we  never  so  wisely,  the  Hibernian  ear  was 
deaf.*  Matters  became  intolerable.  Even  human  sym¬ 
pathy  failed.  People  laughed  so  that  we  grew  shy  of 
relating  our  woes.  Good  Dr.  Jones  only  stood  our  friend. 

“  Miss  Mary,  you  are  losing  flesh,”  he  said  ;  “  and 
Amy,  your  eyes  have  a  frightened  look  in  them.  This 
won’t  do.  Suppose  I  tackle  this  alarming  beast  r” 

“  Oh,  doctor  !  Would  you  really?  But  what  can  you 
do?  Water  won’t  drown,  and  poison  won’t  kill.  What 
is  there  left  ?” 

“  Common  sense,  my  dear,  the  best  of  the  lot.  Just 


give  me  a  basket  and  bag — a  stout  one  this  time — and 
I’ll  engage  there  shall  be  no  more  ‘  last  appearances.’  ” 

With  what  joyful  alacrity  did  I  devote  one  of  my 
best  pillow-cases  to  the  service !  Tied  therein,  she  left 
the  house  in  the  doctor’s  gig ;  and  as  we  heard  the 
wheels  roll  away,  a  general  sigh  of  satisfiiction  heaved 
our  breasts.  Our  spectre  was  laid. 

“  Let  no  man  call  himself  happy  till  he  is  dead.” 
The  very  next  morning  when  the  doors  were  opened, 
there  on  the  steps,  damp  but  undaunted,  sat  a  well- 
known  figure — our  bad  shilling  on  our  hands  again. 
Bridget  gave  a  scream  of  dismay,  and,  rushing  between 
her  legs.  Paregoric  entered  and  took  possession. 

“  Without  wishing  to  be  superstitious,”  declared 
Edward,  “  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  inexplicable.” 

A  day  or  two,  however,  brought  the  explanation.  It 
was  low  tide,  it  appeared,  when  the  doctor,  whirling 
by,  flung  the  basket  over  the  bridge,  and  it  lodged  on 
a  mud  flat.  Some  fishermen,  spying  it,  waded  out  in 
hopes  of  treasure-trove,  and  brought  it  ashore.  Their 
disgust  may  be  imagined  when,  on  the  lifting  of  the  lid, 
the  stately  Paregoric  emerged.  But  little  recked  she,  as, 
taking  the  homeward  way,  she  prepared  for  us  the 
agreeable  surprise  I  have  mentioned. 

We  succumbed.  Useless  to  fly  the  country.  Well 
we  knew  who  would  inevitably  appear  as  part  of  the 
baggage  at  the  journey’s  end.  With  the  resignation  of 
despair  we  accepted  our  fate,  as  thoroughly  “  sub¬ 
jective  ”  as  ever  women  were.  And  at  this  point,  as 
her  wont  is.  Fate  veered  suddenly  about,  and  presented 
us  with  the  other  pole  of  her  magnet — our  torment  left 
us.  One  night  Paregoric  disappeared.  Orton’s  where¬ 
abouts  are  not  more  uncertain.  “  Them  as  isn’t  wanted 
in  this  world  isn’t  wanted  in  the  next,”  the  excellent 
Mrs.  Poyser  asserts,  so  she  can’t  be  there;  but  whether 
dog,  school-boy,  or  the  longing  for  further  worlds  to 
conquer  crossed  her  path  we  shall  never  know.  She 
has  probably  ere  this  startled  some  other  family  with 
“  the  challenge  of  her  knock  and  wherever  or  who¬ 
ever  they  are,  our  sympathy,  our  prayers,  are  with 
them ;  and  may  Heaven  in  good  time  send  sweet 
deliverance ! 


“PLACIDA:  THE  CHRISTIAN  MARTYR.” 

A  SACRED  CANTATA. 


This  beautiful  and  pathetic  story  of  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity,  when  in  Rome,  the  Eternal  City, 
then  mistress  of  the  world,  its  votaries  were  tortured 
and  persecuted  to  the  death,  formed  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  best  paintings  of  the  eminent  French  artist,  Paul 
Delaroche.  All  must  be  familiar  with  the  picture,  or 
rather  the  engraving  from  it,  of  the  young  and  lovely 
martyr  floating  down  the  river,  her  pure  fair  brow 
encircled  by  the  halo  of  the  martyr’s  crown,  shed  by- 
unseen  seraphic  hands. 

This  simple  and  touching  history,  necessarily  brief, 
of  the  young  saint  who  was  only  sixteen  when  she 
suffered  martyrdom  for  her  faith,  has  been  selected  by 
Mr.  William  Carter  as  the  subject  for  one  of  those 


short  oratorios  designated  cantatas,  and  he  has  set  it  to 
music  combining,  as  it  should  do,  a  flow  of  spontaneous 
melody  with  skilful  and  scientific  harmony. 

The  locale  is  laid  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  and  the 
period  is  that  during  the  reign  of  the  bloodthirsty 
Emperor  Nero,  under  whose  cruel  and  tyrannous  rule 
the  sect  of  the  Christians,  then  in  its  earliest  infancy, 
suffered  unheard-of  cruelties  and  persecutions ;  more¬ 
over,  a  portion  of  the  imperial  city  having  been  burnt 
down,  they  were  accused  of  setting  fire  to  it,  brought 
to  trial  for  the  crime,  and  many  of  them  condemned  to 
death. 

The  cantata  opens  with  a  well-written  descriptive 
overture  in  the  key  of  F,  leading  to  a  vigorous  chorus, 
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“  Gracious  and  righteous  is  the  Loid,”  words  taken 
from  the  25th  Psalm.  This  is  a  sort  of  prologue  to 
the  sequel.  The  opening  scene  is  supposed  to  occur  in 
the  villa  of  Metellus,  a  Roman  patrician,  rich  in  wealth 
and  honours,  but  yet  more  blessed  in  the  possession  of 
one  fair  daughter ,  Placida,  whom  he  describes  in  a  tenor 
solo  of  considerable  merit  as  his  life  !  his  light !  his  all ! 

Placida,  however,  has,  by  means  of  the  example  and 
teaching  of  her  slave  Bertha,  who  has  become  a  convert 
to  the  new  faith,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  when  her  father  relates  to  her  the  story  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  city — which  he  little  heeds,  as  it  is  raging 
most  in  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  slaves  of  Flavius, 
his  enemy — she  urges  upon  him  one  of  the  leading 
maxims  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Faith — the  practice 
and  blessedness  of  mercy,  especially  when  extended  to 
our  foe.  This  gives  occasion  to  a  beautiful  cantabile 
song  for  soprano,  “There  is  a  gem,” written  in  the  key 
of  F,  6-8  time. 

Her  words  have  been  overheard  by  the  faithful  and 
devoted  Bertha,  who  expresses  her  joy  at  hearing  her 
beloved  mistress  speak  thus  like  a  true  child  of  their 
great  and  glorious  Master.  Placida  entreats  her  to  let 
her  hear  again  the  song  that  first  won  her  to  the  faith, 
and  Bertha  complies  by  singing  the  sublime  “  Magni¬ 
ficat,”  which  is  set  to  appropriate  music,  and  ushered 
in  by  a  well-constructed  prelude  on  the  organ.  Placida 
inquires  of  her  how  she  can  endure  to  live  thus  solitary 
and  alone,  with  none  to  share  in  the  great  love  that 
burns  in  her  breast ;  and  the  answer  is  that  “  many  a 
heart  beats  in  sweet  harmony  with”  hers ;  that  even  now 
they  swell  the  sacred  strain  telling  the  story  of  redeem¬ 
ing  love.  A  lovely  chorale  unaccompanied  is  heard — 
“From  highest  heaven  He  came”  —  broken  in  upon 
by  contralto  recitative,  organ  accompanied,  from  Bertha, 
and  paving  the  way  to  a  fine  triumphal  duet  for  Placida 
and  Bertha,  “  Oh!  magnify  the  Lord  with  me  I”  after 
which  the  chorus  is  again  taken  up  h  la  fugue  by  male 
and  female  voices,  ending  in  an  effective  fortissimo  finale, 
“  God’s  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  Him.” 

The  scene  is  then  supposed  to  change  to  the  Cata¬ 
combs,  and  an  expressive  organ  prelude  introduces  the 
Christian  priest  Fabian  strengthening  his  followers  in 
their  faith,  and  urging  them,  after  the  pattern  of  his 
Divine  Master,  not  to  turn  back  their  hand  from  the 
plough.  A  chorus,  well  written  and  strongly  accented, 
“  Oh  I  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  good¬ 
ness  I”  follows,  and  then  Bertha  enters  this  place  of 
refuge  and  shelter,  bringing  with  her  her  young  mis¬ 
tress,  Placida,  who  desires  to  receive  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  A  charming  trio,  “  Dear,  tender  child,” 
describes  this  episode  in  the  life  of  the  young  martyred 
saint,  and  we  are  again,  in  imagination,  transported 
back  to  the  scene  of  Metellus’s  villa.  Rufus,  his  friend, 
enters,  bringing  to  him  the  terrible  news  that  Placida, 
his  daughter,  his  dearly-loved  child,  has  embraced  the 
faith  of  the  proscribed  Christians,  has  been  seized,  and 
is  now  in  the  Mamertine  prison.  The  words  of  the 
libretto  in  this  scene  are  rather  vapid  and  commonplace, 
but  the  music  is  strikingly  dramatic  and  expressive,  and 
the  pianoforte  accompaniment  skilful  and  effective. 
The  ensuing  scene  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the  interior 


of  the  Mamertine  prison  in  Rome,  whither  Metellus 
has  hastened  in  the  hopes  of  inducing  his  daughter, 
first  by  entreaties  and  then  by  threats,  to  abjure  the 
despised  faith  of  the  Christians,  pointing  out  to  her 
the  “bright  and  glorious  life”  that  will  await  her  in 
the  home  she  has,  for  their  sake,  abandoned.  She 
answers  him  in  a  strain  of  sparkling,  joyous  melody — 
“  Yes,  to  a  bright  and  joyous  life  indeed,”  and  brings 
dow^n  upon  her  head  a  withering  curse. 

The  next  scene.  The  Basilica,  or  Judgment  Seat,  in 
Ancient  Rome,  is  heralded  in  by  a  noble  processional 
march,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  too  high 
terms  of  praise.  In  a  broadly-written  recitative  for 
the  bass  voice,  Nero  calls  upon  the  assembled  Romans 
to  exercise  their  judgment  upon  the  criminals  brought 
there  to  be  tried  for  the  greatest  of  crimes — treason  to 
the  gods — summoning  to  the  tribunal  among  others  “  the 
high-born  Metellus.”  Placida,  struck  with  horror,  asks 
if  it  be  possible  that  a  father  shall  be  called  to  “  sit 
there  in  judgment  on  his  own  child,”  and  is  answered 
by  Fabian  in  a  softly-flowing  melody,  the  organ  accom¬ 
paniment  to  which  is  tender  and  lovely  in  the  extreme — 

“  Wlicn  tliy  father  and  mother  forsake  thee. 

The  Lord  will  reineinlKT  thee  still ; 

In  His  merciful  arms  He  will  take  thee. 

And  tcoeh  thee  to  do  His  blest  will.” 

Nero  demands  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  what  punish¬ 
ments  await  the  crimes  with  which  these  culprits  are 
charged,  and  is  answered  in  a  chorus  of  citizens — 
“  Traitors  to  Rome  I  No  pardon  !  l  et  them  die  !” 

In  the  chorus  that  succeeds  a  good  effect  is  produced 
by  the  temri  and  hassi  answering  each  other — “  Let  the 
wild  beasts  devour  them  I  Let  them  be  burnt  as  they 
have  burned  Rome  I”  all  joining  in  the  refrain-like  finale 
— “  Traitors  to  Rome  !  No  pardon  I  Let  them  die  I” 

Nero  demands  if  there  be  any  answer  to  these 
accusations,  and  is  answered  by  Fabian  in  a  recitative — 
“  And  can  it  be  that  we  must  make  excuse  ?”  and 
aria — “  For  man  our  blessed  Saviour  freely  shed.” 

After  a  short  chorus  in  D  flat — “  Away  with  them, 
aw'ay  with  them  I”  comes  a  sweetly  plaintive  cantabile 
aria  for  Placida  in  D,  3-4  time,  “  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,  no  want  can  I  know,”  words  paraphrased 
from  the  23rd  Psalm. 

The  next  motif  is  a  solemn  funereal  march  in  C  flat 
commencing  in  the  minor  key,  modulating  agreeably 
into  the  major,  and  back  into  the  original  minor ;  the 
effect  of  this  composition  is  very  grand  and  impressive, 
heightened,  as  it  is,  by  the  left-hand  accompaniment 
giving  the  exact  idea  of  a  muffled  drum.  It  is  a  model 
of  science  and  skilled  construction.  On  her  way  to 
the  place  of  execution  Placida  faints  and  dies,  calling 
upon  her  God  to  receive  her  spirit.  Metellus,  fearing 
an  attempt  at  rescue  from  his  slaves  and  followers, 
through  which  she  might  be  subject  to  outrage  worse 
than  death,  orders  her  insensible  form  to  be  cast  into 
the  Tiber  flowing  beneath.  An  invisible  chorus  (for 
female  voices  unaccompanied)  of  angels  chants  her 
requiem — “  Come,  ye  blessed  children,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,”  winding  up  with  a  spirited  and  jubilant  finale 
— “  Hallelujah,  Amen.” 
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THE  ART  OF  WORKING  IN  HAIR. 


WHEN  we  think  or  speak  of  human  hair  we  naturally 
enough  associate  it  with  the  human  head.  The 
mind  recalls  the  curly  locks  of  youth,  dwells  upon  the 
flowing  tresses  or  gigantic  superstructure  of  womanhood, 
or  mournfully  turns  away  from  the  spare  and  scattered 
grey  covering  of  old  age.  But  however  we  may  look 
u|>on  it,  in  admiration  or  in  sorrow,  we  still  connect 
hairs  with  heads.  But  our  present  subject  does  not  allow 
of  this  natural  association  of  ideas.  We  come  to  hair, 
not  as  worn  but  as  worked,  to  hair  disconnected  from 
the  head.  When  we  think  of  the  imperishable  nature 
of  human  hair,  we  can  easily  understand  the  anxiety 
with  which  a  tress  or  lock  cut  from  the  forehead  of  a 
friend  who  is  perhaps  long  among  the  dead,  or  separated 
from  us,  not  only  by  miles  and  miles  of  ocean,  but  by 
new  ties  and  new  cares,  is  preserved.  We  look  upon 
the  few  solitary  hairs  which  call  back  the  dear  face  never 
more  to  be  seen,  scenes  never  again  to  be  revisited,  and 
incidents  long  held  by  the  past  among  its  own.  It  is 
not  surprising, then,  that  these  linkswhich  connect  us  with 
the  past  should  be  treasured,  as  we  see  them  sometimes 
turning  up  neglected  and  forgotten  from  some  tiny  drawer 
of  an  escritoire,  long  thrown  aside  in  the  lumber-room  ; 
and  still  more  frequently  preserved  in  the  trinket,  valued, 
not  for  the  goldsmith’s  art  which  it  displays,  but  for  the 
few  hairs  clustering  within.  Now,  to  the  lasting  dis¬ 
grace  of  those  who  practise  it,  there  are  persons  whose 
greed  of  gain  leaves  them  no  regard  for  the  finer  feelings 
of  the  living,  no  respect  for  the  dead.  The  hair  of  a 
departed  friend  is  taken  to  a  tradesman  to  be  worked 
up  into  some  little  device,  and  if  the  hair  should  be  too 
short  or  not  of  sufficient  quantity  for  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended,  the  tradesman  dishonestly  matches  the  hair  with 
other  hair,  perhaps  already  worked  up,  and  the  unhappy 
dupe  lives  on  in  the  delusion  that  he  possesses  the  hair 
of  a  friend  whose  memory  he  cherishes,  whilst  he  in 
fact  has  that  of  some  person  whom  he  has  never  either 
seen  or  heard  of.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  practice 
carried  on  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  artists  in  hair  to 
have  many  parts  of  the  usual  devices  ready  made,  of 
various  colours  and  sizes,  to  answer  any  demand  that 
may  be  made  upon  them.  Now  we  propose  to  afford  a 
protection  against  this  abuse.  There  is  but  one  means 
of  doing  so,  and  that  is  by  enabling  any  one  who  wishes 
to  preserve  hair  to  become  his  or  her  own  artist  in  hair¬ 
working.  Before  the  young  artist  sets  out  upon  the  task 
before  her,  a  word  or  two  upon  the  form  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  human  hair  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as 
it  will  enable  her  to  appreciate  some  of  the  difficulties 
she  may  meet  with,  and  suggest  to  her  the  means  of 
overcoming  them.  The  human  hair  is  but  very  rarely 
cylindrical  in  form,  and  appears  to  be  so  only  in  straight 
hairs.  In  curled  hair  the  transverse  section  is  elliptical, 
and  it  occasionally  exhibits  a  beam-like  form,  which  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  furrow  passing  lengthwise 
down  one  side  of  the  hair.  As  far  as  curling  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  flattened  form  seems  the  most  favourable,  the 


cylindrical  the  most  difficult.  We  have  a  good  example 
of  this  in  the  crisp  woolly  hair  of  the  negro,  where  a 
very  marked  flattening  is  to  be  observed,  the  hairs  being 
sometimes  as  much  as  two-thirds  broader  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  than  the  other.  In  the  wool  of  a  sheep,  which 
appears  to  approach  the  cylindrical  form, the  phenomenon 
of  curling  is  attributed  to  the  transverse  inequalities  with 
which  the  surface  of  the  hair  is  furrowed.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  the  human  hair.  Possibly 
in  younger  and  less  charming  days  our  readers  may 
have  had  their  hair  pulled.  Children  and  parents  will  do 
such  things  before  beauty  has  acquired  the  respect  due 
to  it.  They  will  then  be  able  to  judge  of  the  amount  of 
pulling  their  fair  locks  could  endure  without  parting. 
One  may  still,  however,  be  unaware  of  the  strength  of  a 
single  silken  hair.  It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  remark¬ 
able;  hair  is  also  considerably  extensile,  and  most  highly 
elastic.  Saussure  is  said  to  have  found  that  a  human 
hair,  when  freed  from  grease  by  maceration  in  an  alka¬ 
line  solution,  formed  a  very  delicate  hygrometer,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  its  property  of  elongating  on  absorbing 
moisture. 

CLEANSING  THE  HAIR. 

Having  now  fairly  started  on  our  task,  the  first  thing 
the  young  artist  has  to  learn  is  that  the  lock  she  has  to 
fashion  must  be  absolutely  free  from  all  impurities.  It 
may  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  treason  to  the  adorable  or 
adored  one  who  bore  the  silken  tress  to  hint  that,  in  its 
natural  state,  the  hair  is  not  so.  However  dark,  or  fair, 
or  beautiful  the  hair  may  be,  it  has  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  oil  and  dirt  in  some  form  or  other,  and  that  oil 
and  dirt  must  be  carefully  removed  before  it  is  to  take 
its  place  among  the  fine  arts.  Once  you  admit  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  oil  and  impurity  their  removal  is  an  easy  matter. 
All  you  have  to  do  is,  take,  say  half-a-teacupful  cf  hot 
water,  and  dissolve  in  it  two  small  pieces  of  borax  and 
soda,  each  about  the  size  of  a  nut.  Into  this  prepara¬ 
tion  put  the  lock  of  hair,  and  having  left  it  in  the  water 
for  about  a  minute  or  two,  take  it  out,  and  carefully 
spread  it  on  the  palette.  Having  spread  the  hair  care¬ 
fully  out  with  one  hand,  hold  it  firmly  to  you,  and  with 
the  other  scrape  it  carefully  down  from  you  with  the 
edge  of  the  knife,  until  you  have  entirely  removed  every 
particle  of  any  sort  of  impurity.  Having  carefully 
scraped  the  hair,  then  take  about  half-a-teacupful  of 
water,  dissolve  in  it  about  the  same  quantity  of  borax 
as  that  used  on  the  first  occasion,  and  in  this  solution 
rinse  the  hair,  which  will  then  be  ready  for  the  next 
step  in  the  process.  Before  going  further  you  must  take 
care  to  have  the  palette  carefully  cleaned,  and  freed  from 
any  grease  that  may  have  been  left  attached  to  it  by  the 
last  process.  Having  seen  that  this  is  done,  the  hair 
should  be  spread  down  evenly  on  the  palette  with  the 
edge  of  the  knife,  and  the  uneven  or  jagged  ends  cut 
off.  The  hair  having  been  now  cleansed,  spread  out, 
and  trimmed,  is  ready  for  the  more  delicate  manipulations 
which  follow.  The  next  step  takes  us  into  the  midst  of 
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the  art  or  mystery  of  hair-working,  and  here  we  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  a  word  or  two  of  monition — it  is 
that  each  of  our  little  processes  should  be  carefully 
mastered  before  the  next  in  succession  is  attempted. 
This  will  lead  both  to  perfection  and  to  peace  of  mind, 
both  admittedly  not  undesirable  results.  A  well-known 
and  justly-admired  design,  called  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
feather,  can  be  easily  mastered.  Now  we  mean,  with 
the  help  of  your  own  intelligence,  to  point  out  to  you 
the  way  in  which  you  may  produce  that  and  other  de¬ 
signs  even  prettier  than  it  is.  The  feather  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  three  curls,  exactly  similar  in  form. 
We  propose  first  to  show  how  the  curl  is  produced,  and 
then  how  the  final  result,  the  feather,  is  attained. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  CURL. 

Take  the  curling-irons  in  your  right  hand,  holding 
the  hollow  or  scooped  side  downwards.  With  the  left 
lightly  raise  the  end  of  the  hair,  which  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  ought  to  hang  slightly  over  the  edge  of  the 
palette.  That  done,  put  the  hair  in  the  irons, and  carefully 
pass  them  down,  until  you  get  to  the  trimmed  end.  Now 
close  the  irons  as  carefully  as  you  can,  and  turn  them 
round  towards  yourself  three  times.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  all  this  time  you  must  hold  the  end  of  the  hair 
carefully  in  your  left  hand,  keeping  it  gently  stretched 
round  the  irons.  Then  place  the  irons  either  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  or  over  a  spirit-lamp,  at  a  point  about  half¬ 
way  between  the  handle  and  the  hair,  but  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  hair  as  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by 
the  flame,  and  hold  the  irons  in  this  position  until  they 
become  so  heated  as  to  cause  the  hair  to  steam.  Then 
remove  the  irons  from  the  flame  to  cool.  There  is  one 
matter  in  which  you  cannot  be  too  careful,  and  that  is 
to  hold  the  end  so  firmly  and  steadily  with  the  left  hand 
that  a  strong  curl  may  be  obtained.  Having  obtained 
the  curl,  the  next  step  is  to  remove  it  from  the  irons. 
This  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  if  carefully  managed. 
First  pass  the  irons  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  there 
is  no.difficulty  in  this,  for  the  curl  being  now  set,  you 
need  no  longer  hold  the  end  between  your  fingers. 
Then  wet  your  finger  and  thumb  with  your  lips,  and 
moisten  the  end  of  the  curl  slightly  with  your  finger 
and  thumb,  so  as  to  prevent  the  hairs  from  spread¬ 
ing  out,  then  slightly  open  the  irons,  and  with  the 
knife  gently  scrape  off  the  curl  on  the  palette.  The 
next  process  is  to  fix  both  the  ends  and  twist  of  the 
curl  by  means  of  a  little  gum.  With  a  camel-hair  pencil 
lay  upon  the  palette  a  fine  line  of  gum  ;  then  lift  the 
curl  with  the  point  of  the  pencil,  place  the.head  of  the 
curl  on  the  gum  line,  leaving  the  loose  end  free.  Then 
take  a  finely-pointed  needle,  dip  it  slightly  in  the  gum, 
pass  it  lightly  through  the  eye  or  centre  of  the  curl, 
keep  the  curl  steadily  on  the  palette  by  means  of  the 
forefinger,  and  whilst  you  withdraw  the  needle  press  it 
gently,  so  that  the  needle  may  leave  a  small  quantity  of 
the  gum  inside  the  curl. 

Having  now  made  your  curl,  and  gummed  it,  the 
next  thing  is  to  secure  the  result  of  your  labours.  As 
soon  as  the  needle  has  been  withdrawn  firmly  press  the 
cutl  on  to  the  palette  with  the  ivory  counter.  Then 
place  upon  it  the  sugar-loaf  weight,  and  leave  it  so  for 


about  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  curl  will 
have  been  sufficiently  set. 

You  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  in  this  design  one 
curl  should  turn  towards  the  left,  and  two  to  the  right,  so 
that,  in  fact,  you  must  have  right  and  left  curls.  This  is 
easily  managed,  and  depends  entirely  upon  which  side 
you  insert  the  gummed  needle.  For  a  right  curl  the 
needle  has  to  be  inserted  on  the  left  side,  and  for  a  left 
curl  on  the  right  side. 

FINISHING  OFF  THE  CURL. 

The  curl  having  been  made  and  set  in  the  way  we 
have  described,  and  left  under  the  sugar-loaf  weight  for 
an  hour,  may  be  finished  off.  The  loose  end  of  the  curl 
is  to  be  freed  from  any  dried  particles  of  gum  that  may 
be  attached  to  it,  by  slightly  damping  it  with  the  pencil 
dipped  in  water,  and  lightly  scraping  away  the  gum  with 
the  knife.  The  loose  end  having  been  thus  cleansed, 
should  be  moistened  by  the  pencil  dipped  in  a  weak 
solution  of  gum,  and  the  hairs  above  the  curl  lightly 
spread  out  with  the  knife,  taking  a  few  hairs  at  a  time, 
and  brought  round.  This  done  the  curl  should  be 
slightly  moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  gum,  and 
left  to  dry  in  the  desired  shape. 

Now  it  is  just  possible  that  the  hair  you  are  anxious 
to  preserve  is  too  short  to  form  a  curl  of  these  dimensions. 
In  that  case  we  must  endeavour  to  find  you  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  You  simply  lengthen  the  curl  by  add¬ 
ing  a  tail  to  it.  The  curl  has  now  to  be  removed  from 
the  palette.  To  do  this  you  warm  the  palette  by  placing 
it  on  the  hob,  or  before  the  fire,  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
you  will  soon  find  that  the  curl  becomes  loose,  and  may 
be  lifted  off  with  the  edge  of  the  knife,  ready  for  either 
the  ivory  tablet  or  opal.  The  next  step  in  the  process 
is  to  transfer  the  curls  to  the  tablet,  fix  them  there,  and 
add  a  few  finishing  touches  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
elegance  and  lightness  to  the  whole. 

Having  got  a  tablet  of  the  size  and  shape  you  desire, 
gum  it  upon  a  piece  of  white  writing-paper ;  then  take 
the  three  curls,  one  left  and  two  right  hand  ones,  or 
vice  versa,  according  to  taste,  slightly  damp  the  back  of 
each  curl  with  gum,  and  place  them  on  the  tablet.  As 
far  as  the  hair  portion  of  the  design  is  concerned  your 
labours  now  have  ceased,  but,  as  you  will  observe,  there 
is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  finish  before  the 
production  can  meet  open  criticism.  You  will  place  be¬ 
tween  the  curls  two  golden  ears  of  barley,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  design  a  little  filagree  work  and  three 
pearls.  We  now  propose  to  show  you  how  these  are 
to  be  prepared  and  attached,  and  although  the  work 
looks  difficult,  and  does  require  some  nicety  in  its  mani¬ 
pulation,  you  must  not  be  disheartened,  for  the  task, 
after  all,  is  one  to  be  learnt  with  comparative  ease. 
Having  provided  yourself  with  a  reel  of  gold  wire  thread, 
wind  off  about  eighteen  inches,  and  divide  this  into  three 
or  more  pieces  of  equal  length.  Affix  the  gold  thread 
to  the  hooks,  and  make  a  cord  of  them  by  twisting  the 
right-hand  hook,  holding  the  other  tightly  in  the  left 
hand.  You  will  see  the  result  in  the  form  of  an  enlarged 
thread  or  cord.  This  cord  you  may  make  of  any  thick¬ 
ness  you  please,  by  simply  increasing  the  number  of  the 
threads  you  use.  Having  made  the  cord,  we  now  come 
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to  the  next  stage  of  the  process.  Now  take  the  taper¬ 
ing  needle,  twist  the  cord  round  it.  Then  pull  away 
the  needle,  and  you  have  the  coil.  This  coil  has  now 
to  be  flattened,  which  is  done  by  simply  pressing  it  down 
with  a  piece  of  ivory. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  EAR  OF  BARLEY. 

To  do  this,  cut  off  from  the  cord,  prepared  in  the 
manner  already  pointed  out,  a  piece  of  the  proper  length 
to  form  the  stalk  of  the  barley.  Now  this  must,  in  the 
first  place,  be  given  a  curved  form,  and  the  process  is 
quite  an  easy  one.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  hold  the 
piece  of  cord  tightly  in  the  left  hand,  whilst  with  the 
right  hand  you  scrajse  it  firmly  between  the  thumb  and 
the  edge  of  the  knife.  Then  dip  the  stalk  into  the  gum, 
and  with  the  camel-hair  pencil  place  it  upon  the  palette 
in  the  position  where  the  ear  of  barley  is  to  appear. 
Then  fix  the  stalk  into  this  position  by  means  of  the 
knife,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  corns.  These 
are  made  by  cutting  the  gold  cord  into  little  pieces  of 
the  requisite  length.  These  having  been  dipped  in  the 
gum  are  placed  along  the  stalk  by  means  of  the  camel- 
hair  pencil,  side  by  side,  but  so  as  to  overlap  one  another, 
and  as  soon  as  you  have  done  that,  the  barley  ears  are 
completed  and  in  their  proper  position,  and  we  may  move 
on  to  the  next  stage  of  the  design.  Before  we  start 
afresh ,  however,  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  remind  you 
that,  in  all  cases,  the  hair  curls  must  be  fixed  upon  the 
tablet  before  you  attempt  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
golden  barley.  Having  now  finished  with  curls  and 
barley,  we  may  leave  them,  and  go  down  a  little  way  to 
the  stem  of  the  design,  where  there  has  to  be  formed 

THE  PEARL  BAND. 

First  get  a  piece  of  white  writing-paper,  cut  it  into 
the  desired  shape  and  size.  This  piece  of  paper  forms 
the  groundwork  of  the  band,  and  should  be  gummed 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  hair,  where  the  three  curls 
join  into  one  stem.  Having  affixed  the  piece  of  paper, 
take  gold  cord,  curve  it  slightly,  in  the  same  way  you 
did  the  barley  stalk,  and  divide  it  into  three  pieces,  each  a 
little  longer  than  the  band.  Dip  these  pieces  so  pre¬ 
pared  into  the  gum,  and  place  two  of  them  at  the  top  of 
the  band,  and  one  at  the  bottom.  Now  you  have  to 


add  the  three  pearls,  and  having  done  that  you  will  be 
very  near  the  end  of  your  labours.  Take  the  pearls 
and  split  them  in  halves,  by  pressing  a  pin  through  the 
hole  in  the  pearl.  Dip  the  pieces  of  pearl  into  the  gum, 
and  place  them  one  at  each  end  of  the  band,  and  one  in 
the  centre.  By  the  way  it  will  add  considerably  to  the 
appearance  of  the  design  if  you  have  the  half  pearl  for 
the  centre  a  little  larger  than  the  other  two.  But  one 
thing  more,  and  that  is  a  little  gold  filagree  work  con¬ 
necting  the  ends  of  the  two  outside  curls  with  the  band. 
Take  two  pieces  of  the  gold  cord  twisted  into  the  form 
of  the  coils,  according  to  your  fancy,  dip  them  in  the 
gum,  and  place  them  on  the  device.  A  little  more 
and  we  have  done,  and  the  lesson  learnt.  Take  a 
little  spirits  of  wine,  and  by  means  of  the  camel-hair 
pencil  slightly  damp  the  design,  and  with  the  knife  re¬ 
move  any  superfluous  gum  you  may  see.  If  you  should 
select  an  opal  tablet,  you  will  do  well  to  place  a  piece 
of  embossed  foil  behind  it,  which  will  add  very  greatly 
to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Some  of  our  artists  may 
entertain  objections  both  to  ears  of  barley  and  gold.  We 
now  show  how  the  design  we  have  just  described  may 
be  made  with  sprays  of  hair,  instead  of  ears  of  barley. 

TO  FORM  THE  SPRAY. 

You  should  take  a  small  portion  of  hair,  cleansed  of 
course,  and  moisten  k  with  a  thin  solution  of  gum. 
Having  placed  the  moistened  hair  on  the  tablet  by  means 
of  the  knife,  press  it  into  the  required  shape,  and  leave 
it  upon  the  tablet  until  it  is  dry.  The  next  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  get  it  off.  This  is  a  very  simple  affair :  you 
have  only  to  warm  the  tablet,  and  off  it  comes.  Having 
taken  it  off,  place  it  in  its  proper  position  on  the  device 
just  in  the  same  way  as  you  did  the  ear  of  barley.  An¬ 
other  form  of  the  spray  is  made  by  taking  a  small 
quantity  of  the  cleansed  hair,  and  having  moistened  it 
well  with  stiff  gum,  working  it  out  to  the  form  seen  in 
the  illustration.  If  care  be  taken  the  latter  form  of 
spray  will  be  found  to  add  very  considerably  to  the 
effect  of  the  device. 

Full  directions  and  illustrations  in  the  art  of  working 
in  hair  will  be  found  in  Mrs.  Speight’s  work.  The  Lock 
of  Hair,  20,  Spencer-street,  Goswell-road,  where  all 
the  instruments  for  working  in  hair  may  be  obtained. 


“MY  AUNT’S  SECRET.” 


IT  is  seldom  that  a  piece  more  completely  humorous 
and  amusing  has  been  brought  out,  even  at  the 
pleasant  Gallery  of  Illustration,  than  the  latest  novelty 
produced  there  under  the  above  title.  It  is  indeed  a 
“  happy  thought”  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand,  and  although 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  giving  what  may  be  precisely 
called  a  connected  “  story,”  he  has  thrown  together  a 
variety  of  characters  under  circumstances  of  the  drollest 
description,  and  who  give  utterance  to  the  raciest  and 
most  original  sayings. 

The  title  has  its  origin  in  the  rather  slightly  treated 
incident  of  a  certain  Miss  Briarby,  who  is  “  aunt”  to 


the  young  lover  of  the  piece,  being,  though  always  re¬ 
ceived  and  looked  on  as  a  spinster  lady  of  a  certain  age, 
in  point  of  fact  the  wife  of  a  broken-down  Italian 
marchese,  ruined  by  his  gambling  propensities,  and 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  precarious  profession  of 
an  itinerant  organ-grinder.  This  lady  is,  at  the  opening 
of  the  scene,  a  guest  in  the  house — a  venerable  family 
mansion — of  a  near  relative.  Sir  Marmaduke  Pender, 
who  is  a.  retired  lawyer,  and  moreover  great  precisian, 
and  fidgety  about  his  “  constitutional,”  his  “  pepsine,” 
and  his  regular  hours  and  habits,  which  are  terribly 
broken  into  by  the  invasion  of  a  number  of  guests. 
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First  there  is  Miss  Lavinia  S.  Jackson,  a  cousin,  an 
American  heiress,  a  regular  go-ahead  Yankee  lady,  who 
has  invited  herself  over  the  Atlantic  to  his  house  in 
consequence  of  a  threatened  lawsuit,  in  which  she  hopes 
to  benefit  by  his  professional  advice,  and  whom  w'e 
pardon  all  her  slang  and  “  ’cuteness”  for  the  sake  of  a 
capital  and  most  characteristic  song,  “  Dinah  Doc,” 
sung  by  her,  and  chorussed  after  the  manner  of  the 
Christy  Minstrels.  This  spirited  lady  is  not  averse  to 
having,  as  is  natural  with  such  golden  reasons,  many 
suitors  to  her  hand,  only  she  frankly  confesses  that  she 
likes  “  a  lively  mart,  one  that’s  kittenish  rather  than 
puppyish.”  Miss  Briarby  is  anxious  to  secure  her,  in 
spite  of  the  disparity  of  years,  for  a  nephew  of  her  own, 
Tom  Egerton,  but  his  affections  are  surely,  though 
secretly,  disposed  of  to  a  Miss  Nellie  Chugg,  the  pretty 
daughter  of  an  old  pianoforte-tuner,  and  on  whom  the 
maiden  aunt,  suspecting  her  of  being  “  sly,  very  sly,” 
wisely  resolves  to  keep  her  eye.  Her  nephew,  whom 
she  erroneously  believes  to  be  a  real  Simon  Pure,  has 
sent  a  bouquet  to  the  fascinating  Miss  Chugg  by  the 
maid.  Miller,  but  she  is  encountered  on  her  mission  by 
Sir  Marmaduke,  who  innocently  takes  it  from  her,  and 
gives  it,  as  a  mark  of  old  school  gallantry,  to  Miss 
Briarby  as  he  is  in  the  act  of  escorting  her  to  a  dinner 
party,  little  imagining  it  contains  a  billet-doux  couched, 
in  the  laconic  form,  “  Forgive  me  ;  I  know  you  well  - 
I  love  you  devotedly.”  This  throws  the  lady  into  a 
great  fluster,  and  her  mode  of  responding  ta  this  sup¬ 
posed  amatory  overture  on  the  part  of  her  elderly  rela¬ 
tive  and  host,  who  is  in  ignorance  of  her  “'secret,^”  leadu 
the  bemused  old  gentleman  to  the  conclusion  that  she- 
must  have  taken  something  stronger  than  water  at  the 
dinner  table.  During  the  absence  of  the  leading  per¬ 
sonages  at  this  same  dinner,  a  little  underplot  has  been 
going  on  between  Perkins,  the  footman,  a  finished 
specimen  of  the  “  Jeames”  tribe,  and  Miller,  the  maid. 
To  beguile  the  weary  hours  of  sitting  up  for  their  master 
and  his  guests  they  have  invited  into  the  drawing-room 
an  Italian  organ-grinder,  who  so  delights  them  with  his 
sweet  melodies  that  they  good-naturedly  resolve  to  let 
the  “  bothers”  (their  fellow-servants)  share  in  their 
amusement,  and  are  about  escorting  him  downstairs, 
when,,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  lights,  the  poor 
“  furriner’^  is  unable  to  findl  his  way  out,  and  exits,  by 
mistake,  through  the  door  leading  to  a  secret  passage. 
Now  Tom  Egerton,  sujjposed  to  be  so  demure,  but  in 
reality  so  fond  of  a  “  spree,”^  has  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  a  fancy  ball  for  which  he  longed. 
On  their  return  late  from  their  party,  another  of  the 
characters  who  is  present,  Mr.  Simon  Lancaster,  an 
individual  of  a  doleful  and  misanthropic  disposition, 
relates  the  uncanny  legend  of  an  ancestor  of  Sir  Mar- 
madukc,  whose  portrait  adorns  the  walls,  which  so 
works  upon  the  nervous  susceptibilities  of  the  party, 
that  when  young  Egerton  enters  surreptitiously,  and  in 
his  cavalier  dress,  they  take  him  for  the  ghost  of  the 
departed  knight  returned  on  a  brief  visit  from  the  name¬ 


less  regions  where  he  is  expiating  his  misdeeds  in  the 
flesh.  This  is  a  capital  scene  of  equivoque,  and  the 
music  of  the  quintette  that  occurs — “  Hush  !  what  tune 
is  the  spirit  chanting  V' — is  equally  admirable.  Of  course 
an  eclaircissement  soon  follows  :  at  the  most  critical 
juncture  the  organ-grinder’s  instrument  is  heard  in  the 
secret  passage.  He  rushes  in,  proclaims  himself  and 
his  connection  with  “  My  Aunt,”  who,  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  her  own  secret,  can  no  longer  withhold  her 
forgiveness  of  that  of  the  young  people,  and  bestows, 
moreover,  her  consent  to  their  union. 

It  is  impossible,  from  this  faint  sketch  of  a  rather 
slightly  constructed  story,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
humour  and  wit  with  which  it  abounds.  The  characters 
of  Sir  Marmaduke  Pender,  the  precise,  formal,  but 
highly-polished  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  Thomas 
Egerton,  the  fast  young  man  of  the  present  day,  aping 
the  virtuous  and  demure,  and  Signor  Arniati,  the  poor 
broken-down  Italian  marchese,  reduced  to  the  humble 
position  of  an  organ-grinder,  all  so  utterly  opposite  in 
their  way,  are  each  and  all  impersonated  in  a  truly 
artistic  manner  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil.  Mrs.  German 
Reed  enacts  the  two  middle-aged  ladies,  Miss  Briarby 
and  Miss  Lavinia  Jackson,  in  her  own  inimitable  manner, 
and  imparts  immense  unction  to  the  good  things  with 
which  their  several  speeches  abound  ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  Tom,,  her  graedess  nephew,  groping  about  in  the 
dark,  whom  she  believes  to*  be  a  visitant  from  the  lower 
regions,  she  dreads  she  shall  have  a  fit,  though  she 
“  never  had  a  fit  in  all  her  life.”  “  Your  milliner 
■wouldn’t  Kke  to  hear  you  say  so,”  is  the  apropos  answer 
of  Captain  Hurrykin,  another  character,  introduced 
more  for  the  purpose  of  uttering  sharp  sayings  than  as 
an  actual  accessory  to  the  plot.  His  peculiarity  is  that 
he  is  always  on  the  point  of  starting  to  meet  his  mother 
— who  never  arrives — by  the  train,  and  who  has  a 
capital  rattling  song  apropos  des  circonstances,  “  What’s 
more  amusing  than  a  railway  station  ?”  which  Mr. 
Corney  Grain  renders  in  his  usual  finished  style.  Miss 
Fanny  Holland,  toov  has  some  pretty  music  to  sing  as 
the  representative  of  the  sentimental  Miss  Chugg,  and 
the  arch,  pert  Miller,,  the  waiting-maid.  'Ehe  ballad 
sung  by  her  in  the  former  character,  “  Wave,  living 
w’ave,”  is  a  charming  ditty,  and  the  song,  half  senti¬ 
mental,  half  comic,  of  the  doleful  Simon  Lancaster — 

“■The  flowers  ifliat  bloom 
Aliout  >t  room 
Arc  only  voicas 

I'ruiu  tko  tomb!” 

— is  capital  and  highly  original  -,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Reed, 
who  sings  the  song  and  enacts  the  part,  is  deserving  of 
high  praise  for  his  artistic  and  discriminating  impersona¬ 
tion  of  this  and  the  diametrically  opposite  character  of 
the  fashionable  flunkey,  Perkins.  A  wittily  comic 
libretto,  set  to  bright  lively  music,  of  a  high  order  of 
merit,  admirably  acted  throughout,  and  set  off  by 
charming  scenery  and  appointments,  is  the  only  verdict 
that  can  be  justly  pronounced  upon  My  Aunt's  Secret. 


ZINE. 


214. — Costumes  for  Seaside,  Promenade,  &c. 


The  complete  revolution  in  the  form  of  dresses,  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  robes  has  been  so  gradually  accomplished 
that  it  is  only  when  comparing  the  relics  of  last  year’s 
toilette  that  we  measure  the  importance  of  the  change. 
The  modes  of  the  day,  though  rich  and  costly,  are 


capable  of  modifications  to  a  simple  and  less  expensive 
toilette.  The  style  being  simple,  the  richness  of  mate¬ 
rials  is  question  de gout,  and  leaves  economical  and  careful 
ladies  complete  liberty  in  fabric,  provided  only  that  the 
form  given  by  La  Mode  is  adopted.  The  casaque  and 
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the  basques  are  de  ri^uei/r,  the  polonaise  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  but  the  materials  and  the  fabrics,  though  indicated, 
are  left  in  our  own  hands. 


during  the  latter  end  of  the  Second  Empire,  there  is 
rather  an  increase  than  a  decrease  of  elegance  to  be  noticed 
in  the  new  models  of  this  spring. 


ly/InTiliN 


215. — Visiting  Costume  and  Morning  Toilet. 


In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  prophesied  about 
the  reforms  to  be  made  in  our  toilette,  and  the  simplicity 
which  was  to  contrast,  under  the  nouveau  regime,  with 
the  extravagance  and  luxury  displayed  in  our  fashions 


It  is  true,  during  the  winter  there  was  less  costliness 
and  less  eccentricity  in  dress  to  be  remarked  in  Paris, 
but  then  the  occasions  of  displaying  grande  parure  were 
few  ;  our  beau  monde  returned  to  town  extremely  late  ; 
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the  season  was  dull ;  no  balls  to  speak  of — only  a  few 
soirees  and  dinner  parties,  mostly  in  demi-toilette.  It  is 
only  since  Easter  that  Paris  has  given  some  slight  signs 
of  animation.  The  spring  races  now  take  the  place  of 
Longchamps,  which  has  become  a  mere  tradition  for 
the  exhibition  of  new  costumes.  A  number  of  nouveautes 
have  been  displayed  during  the  last  few  weeks.  With 
but  few  exceptions,  the  elegance  of  new  spring  costumes 
is  irreprochahle,  but  we  cannot  approve  quite  as  entirely 
of  the  new  hats  and  bonnets  which  are  now  in  vogue. 

Fashions  proceed  from  two  sources.  They  emanate 
from  the  best  or  from  the  very  worst  portion  of  society  ; 
that  which  often  explains  their  short-lived  vagaries  is 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  imagined  by  vulgar  founiis- 
seurs  or  by  females  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the 
demi-monde.  That  which,  on  the  contrary,  accounts  tor 
the  good  taste  of  other  fashions  and  the  comparative 
length  of  the  favour  they  enjoy,  is  that  they  have  been 
introduced  by  ladies  of  society. 

There  are  also  fashions  which  are  based  upon  the 
invariable  laws  of  good  sense,  while  others  are  in  per¬ 
fect  contradistinction  to  the  same,  and  are  only  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  sickly  infatuation  of  ever-dissatisfied  preten¬ 
tious  coquettes. 

There  are  general  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  art  of 
dressing  which  will  preserve  a  lady  from  the  danger 
of  ridicule,  and  by  following  which  she  need  never 
be  exposed  to  producing  anything  like  a  disagreeable 
impression  by  her  toilette.  These  laws  are  founded 
upon  principles  which  resume  every  idea  of  beauty  both 
in  the  physical  and  moral  world. 

When  thus  understood,  dressing  becomes  a  science 
in  which  each  detail  has  its  own  peculiar  expression. 

Thus  it  is  not  with  impunity  that  certain  colours  can 
be  combined,  because  there  are  rules  for  the  association 
of  colours  which  ought  to  be  felt  and  duly  understood. 

Just  as  a  painter  never  allows  two  effects  of  light  of 
equal  intensity  to  shine  at  once  in  the  same  picture,  so 
also  in  a  toilet  one  half  of  the  body  should  never 
strongly  differ  from  the  other  by  a  strong  contrast  of 
colour ;  anything  that  too  sharply  divides  the  tout  en¬ 
semble  of  the  figure  mars  its  beauty.  Prevailing  tints 
should  be  softened  by  graduated  shades. 

In  a  coiffure,  again,  one  should  studiously  avoid  to 
conceal  the  forehead,  for  this  reason,  that  every  part  of 
the  body  or  feature  of  the  face  is  expressive  of  some 
idea  or  sentiment.  Each,  in  fact,  has  a  meaning.  A 
long  neck,  slender  shoulders,  small,  white,  and  well¬ 
shaped  hands,  are  considered  elegant  and  beautiful  be¬ 
cause  they  .are  expressive  of  high  birth,  nobility,  and 
fortune. 

The  brow  most  of  all  is  of  important  meaning ;  it  is 
the  seat  of  intelligence ;  it  is  that  which  in  outward 
forms  most  essentially  distinguishes  the  human  creature 
from  the  brute.  A  small  forehead  is  a  characteristic 
sign  of  a  low  nature.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  show  it 
as  much  as  possible,  to  take  nothing  away  from  its 
depth  and  breadth.  To  cover  the  forehead  of  a  lady 
with  hair,  in  curls,  frizzles,  or  waves,  is  a  dreadful 
mistake. 

Bat  such  a  mode  of  coiffure,  though  more  than  once 
brought  into  fashion,  is  one  of  those  which  never  last 


long  in  general  favour,  and  are  soon  exchanged  for  a 
more  intelligent  one  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  which 
has  been  introduced  since  the  winter  by  the  Princesses 
of  Orleans.  Since  its  first  introduction,  this  coiffure  has 
gone  through  various  modifications  which  we  cannot  let 
pass  unnoticed. 

The  bandeaux  are  now  completely  raised  off  the  fore¬ 
head  and  temples,  and  puffed  out,  but  to  soften  the 
curve  of  these  bandeaux  the  hair  is  waved  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  way ;  Just  on  the  top  a  few  curls  play  over  the 
brow,  but  without  covering  it.  Thus  the  head  is  not 
increased  in  volume  with  the  absurd  exaggeration  of 
most  of  our  modern  coiffures ;  it  remains  of  about  its 
natural  size,  which  is  a  great  condition  of  elegance. 
The  chignon  is  composed  of  the  thick  drooping  loops 
of  hair  called  marteaux,  and  of  one  large  plait ;  it  is 
placed  much  higher  than  was  the  case  in  the  winter,  and 
fastened  with  a  handsome  tortoiseshell  comb,  with  ela¬ 
borate  open-work  heading. 

One  of  the  new  models  of  spring  chapeaux  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  this  new  style  of  chapeau,  and  is  also 
called  chapeau  a  la  tFOrleans.  It  consists  merely  of  a 
passe  or  front  border,  all  the  trimming  of  which  is  placed 
just  above  the  forehead,  and  which  leaves  the  chignon 
entirely  uncovered,  while  just  under  it  is  placed  a  very 
large  bow  of  ribbon.  Wide  strings  of  the  same  are 
placed  in  front. 

This,  however,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  rather  an 
exceptional  model,  a  far  larger  number  of  the  new 
bonnets  for  spring  and  summer  being  composed  chiefly 
of  a  crown,  with  but  very  little  border  indeed. 

When  seen  untrimmed  it  is  evident  these  •  bonnets 
have  a  border,  either  slanted  down  or  turned  up,  and 
some  of  them  at  least  some  sort  of  curtain  ;  but  when 
covered  with  the  voluminous  trimmings  with  which 
our  modistes  adorn  them,  nothing  appears  but  the  high 
turban-like  crown.  Very  wide  faille  ribbons,  fre¬ 
quently  of  two  colours,  large  gauze  tulle  or  lace  scarfs, 
towering  feathers,  and  a  profusion  of  flowers  form  the 
ornaments  of  fashionable  bonnets. 

Black  or  neutral  shades,  all  the  soft  blonde  tints  so 
much  in  vogue,  are  combined  with  brighter  tints  in 
graceful  torsades  and  bows.  The  fashionable  flower 
is  rather  an  odd  one  ;  it  is  Jleur  de  persil,  not  the  vulgar 
flower  of  parsley,  however,  such  as  it  grows  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  but  a  sort  of  fancy  parsley  such  as  might 
blossom  in  fairyland — tiny  sprays  of  the  daintiest, 
most  delicate  of  white  flowers,  with  very  pretty  foliage. 
The  flower  of  the  troesie  is  also  very  fashionable ;  it  is 
also  white,  and  is  grouped  in  delicate  spikes,  forming 
very  elegant  aigrettes. 

Black  and  white  tulle  bonnets  are  tres-bien  portes;  not 
spotted  tulle,  however,  but  fine  plain  tulle  dentelle ;  and 
hats  are  also  made  of  the  same,  and  edged  with  a  thick 
faille  piping 

Among  the  newest  models  we  may  mention  a  Marie 
Antoinette  bonnet  of  rice  straw,  trimmed  with  a  wide 
torsade  of  black  faille  ribbon  lined  with  lemon  colour, 
the  lining  showing  in  all  the  twists  of  the  torsade, 
finished  off  with  a  large  bow  and  lapels  of  both  colours 
at  the  back.  In  front  a  large  tuft  composed  of  three 
feathers,  slightly  curved  one  above  the  other,  two  black 
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and  one  yellow.  The  front  border  is  lined  with  lemon- 
coloured  tulle,  edged  with  black  lace,  and  fastened  up 
with  a  spray  of  yellow  roses.  The  strings  are  of  black 
faille. 

A  Charlotte  Corday  bonnet  of  puffed  gauze  of  the 
new  blonde  colour,  with  torsade  of  faille  ribbon  partly 
of  the  same  tint,  partly  of  a  bright  shade  of  blue.  One 
blue  and  one  blonde  curled  feather  are  fastened  in 
front  with  a  large  frou-frou  bow  of  the  gauze,  and  at 
the  back  there  is  a  bow  of  faille  ribbon  of  both  colours. 
Wide  gauze  lappets  form  the  strings. 

And  a  chapeau  pouff  of  white  tu/le  dentelle  edged  with 
a  thick  rouleau  of  white  faille,  and  trimmed  round  the 
crown  with  a  coqttillee  ruche  of  black  lace. 

In  front  there  is  a  beautiful  spray  of  pink  roses 
mixed  with  Jleur  de  persll,  forming  altogether  a  large 
though  very  light  bunch,  placed  upwards. 

We  see  no  veils,  nor  even  lace  lapels,  worn  with 
either  of  the  above  styles  of  bonnets  ;  but  always  a 
large  bow  of  ribbon  at  the  back. 

Rose  and  lemon  colour  are  both  very  fashionable, 
but  should  be  associated  with  black  or  maroon.  Ocean 
green  is  also  a  favourite  tint ;  it  is  a  light  and  very 
brilliant  shade  of  bluish  green.  Very  fanciful  garlands 
are  composed  of  leaves  which  are  shaded  from  brownish 
to  yellow  green  and  tipped  with  azure  blue.  These 
garlands  are  put  on  round  hats  and  bonnets,  over 
puffings  of  tulle  or  gauze,  or  torsades  of  wide  ribbon. 

Hats  can  of  course  differ  but  little  from  such  high¬ 
shaped  bonnets.  Some  have  squarish  crowns,  much 
resembling  that  of  a  gentleman’s  hat,  others  a  round  or 
oval  one,  but  always  high  and  with  little  or  no  brim, 
and  that  curled  up  into  a  rouleau.  They  are  trimmed 
in  much  the  same  way  as  bonnets,  with  a  large  tuft  of 
feathers  in  front,  and  occasionally  a  bird  of  brilliant 
plumage  placed  as  an  aigrette. 

For  the  country,  however,  a  different  kind  of  hat  is 
admitted.  It  is  a  shape  something  between  the  chapeau 
d'komme  and  the  cloche,  and  is  simply  trimmed  with  a 
ruche  of  wide  ribbon  finished  off  behind  with  a  bow 
and  lapels,  or  with  a  torsade  of  faille  to  which  is  added 
a  wreath  of  field  flowers. 

’  At  the  last  races  some  of  the  prettiest  costumes  were 
made  with  the  new  blouse  tunic,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  patterns  of  the  season.  The  Pompadour 
materials  of  which  we  already  spoke  last  month  harmo¬ 
nise  well  with  the  coiffures  ^  la  d'Orleans.  The  blouse 
made  of  the  flowery-patterned  silk  is  extremely  tasteful. 
It  is  worn  over  a  sky-blue,  rose,  or  lemon-coloured  silk 
skirt.  The  bodice  remains  open  in  the  shape  of  a  square, 
and  shows  a  chemisette  of  crepe  de  chine,  pleated  ^  la 
vierge,  and  matched  in  colour  to  the  jupon.  This  style 
of  toilette  admits  of  charming  variety  in  its  trimmings. 
It  is  sometimes  ornamented  with  a  lace  jabot  and  loops 
of  ribbon ;  sometimes  with  lapels  of  the  material,  edged 
with  lace  and  fringe,  and  loosely  tied  behind. 

A  Pompadour  costume  of  chintz  foulard  was  much 
remarked.  The  petticoat  was  of  taffetas,  trimmed  with 
a  flounce  and  niches  d  la  vieille,  and  similar  ruches  formed 
the  tablier  in  front.  The  tunic  dress  remained  open, 
and  was  fastened  with  bows  of  cerise  ribbon,  lined  with 
pale  rosecolour.  Behind  it  was  draped  in  two  hTgecoquille 


scallops,  all  edged  with  ruches  and  fringe,  and  looped  with 
bows  to  match.  A  Louis  XV.  bow  with  fringed  lapels 
was  also  placed  upon  the  left  shoulder. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  giving  up  the  double  skirt,  which 
loops  up  so  gracefully,  but  far  less  so  to  find  any  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  lovely  toilets  thus  composed.  Our  coutu- 
rieres  are,  however,  trying  their  utmost  to  compass  the 
difficulty,  and  one  of  the  most  tasteful  models  they  have 
introduced  is  the  robe  h  tablier.  The  most  beautiful 
fabrics  are  chosen  for  single  skirts,  and  are  trimmed  in 
a  most  novel  and  stylish  manner,  either  en  tablier,  or  in 
still  more  fanciful  fashion,  and  also  with  basques  of 
every  variety. 

A  most  distingue  toilette,  for  instance,  is  of  almond- 
coloured  faille,  with  trimming  of  a  darker  shade.  A 
pleated  tablier  is  fashioned  over  the  skirt,  and  edged 
with  handsome  silk  fringe,  placed  over  a  high  white 
lace  border.  Then,  on  either  side,  from  the  lower 
corners  of  the  apron,  there  is  a  deep  pleated  flounce, 
which  is  gradually  lengthened  at  the  back  so  as  to  form 
the  train  of  the  skirt.  The  edge  of  this  flounce  is  very 
tastefully  finished  with  three  small  biais.  The  bodice, 
fitted  behind  at  the  waist  with  an  elegant  basque,  edged 
with  lace,  is  curved  in  at  the  sides,  and  opens  in  front 
with  two  small  points  over  a  low  gilet.  The  sleeves 
have  a  double  sabot  of  faille  and  lace. 

A  splendid  dinner  dress  of  ocean  green  faille  has  a 
long  square-shaped  train,  richly  embroidered  round 
the  bottom  with  a  handsome  pattern  in  raised  work 
of  various  shades  of  green  floss  silk.  This  pattern, 
which  is  commenced  rather  low  on  either  side  of  the 
skirt,  comes  up  very  high  at  the  back.  The  front  part 
is  ornamented  with  a  tablier  of  bouillons  of  tulle  illu¬ 
sion,  divided  with  lace  edgings.  Each  row  of  lace  is 
fixed  on  either  side  with  a  lace  rosette.  The  bodice  has 
small  basques  opened  behind  over  a  drapery  of  lace,  and 
a  long  point  in  front ;  it  is  high  at  the  back,  and  cut  low 
and  square  in  front,  showing  a  pretty  tulle  and  lace  gorge- 
rette.  The  sleeves  are  very  wide,  and  embroidered  like 
the  skirt. 

Another  dinner  dress,  of  a  more  youthful  style,  is  of 
white  crepe  de  chine  over  turquoise  blue  glace  silk.  The 
silk  skirt  is  trimmed  with  fine  narrow  pinked-out  flounces 
the  crepe  de  chine  tunic  dress  is  looped  up  over  this 
skirt  with  delicate  bunches  of  blue  forget-me-nots.  The 
low  bodice  has  crepe  draperies  fastened  in  front  and 
upon  the  shoulders  with  sprays  of  similar  flowers. 

An  elegant  walkingcostumeisof  dove’s-wing-coloured 
faille,  and  is  composed  of  a  dress  and  mantle.  The 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  flounce,  arranged  in  tuyaux  pleats 
with  a  heading  of  fluted  velvet  forming  scallops.  The 
mantle  falls  in  two  scarf  lapels  in  front,  while  the  back 
part  forms  a  sort  of  short  skirt,  cut  at  right  angles  on 
either  side,  trimmed  with  passementerie perlee,  and  finished 
off  with  handsome  tassels.  The  bodice  opens  in  front 
with  revers,  which  are  continued  at  the  back  into  a 
small  square-cut  pelerine ;  both  revers  and  pelerine  are 
trimmed  with  passementerie  and  fringe.  The  demi-wide 
sleeves  also  have  deep  turned-up  cuffs  to  correspond. 

Various  modifications  of  the  polonaise  are  worn  with 
the  princess  dress,  which  continues  to  be  very  fashion¬ 
able.  Fluted  and  ruched  trimmings,  put  on  in  different 
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ways  upon  the  dress,  save  it  from  appearing  too  plain, 
after  the  much-draped  and  looped-up  costumes  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed.  Flutings  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  dress,  but  lined  of  another  colour,  are  pretty  and 
effective.  The  same  contrast  of  tints  should  be  repeated 
in  the  ornaments  of  the  bonnets. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  letter  without  a  few  remarks 
upon  fashionable  chaussure.  And,  first,  I  have  an  obser¬ 
vation  to  make;  it  is  that  heels  of  exaggerated  height 
are  not  considered  in  good  taste  in  Paris.  There  are 
lengths  to  which  exaggeration  should  never  b^  allowed 
to  go.  It  is  perfectly  incompatible  with  all  principles 
of  graceful  walking  to  be  perched  upon  heels  as  upon 
stilts,  and  gives  a  sautillante  appearance  to  a  lady’s  de¬ 
marche,  which  reminds  one  a  great  deal  too  much  of  that 
of  certain  long-legged  birds,  such  as  the  ibis  or  flamingo. 


sures,  but  we  must  leave  these,  with  the  gold  and  silver 
embroidery  upon  silken  shoes,  to  thpse  who  mistake  any 
new  eccentricity  for  elegance. 

The  only  broderie  to  be  tolerated  upon  chaussure  is 
that  en  camdieii  upon  slippers  of  coloured  faille  or  satin. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Bride’s  Toilette. — Dress  of  rich  poult  de  sole  in 
the  Louis  XIV.  style.  Tlie  skirt  is  trimmed  in  front 
with  two' gathered  flounces  headed  by  a  ruche,  and 
forming  a  long  rounded  apron.  Second  skirt  very  short 
in  front,  and  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce,  deep 
fringe,  and  ruche ;  it  is  rounded  both  sides,  turned 
over,  and  finishes  at  the  back  in  a  court  train.  Bodice 
with  long  points  in  front,  and  forming  long  and  wide 
basque  at  the  back,  the  bodice  trimmed  the  same  as 
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the  second'  skirt ;  pagoda  sleeves,  very  wide  at  the 
bottom,  with  trimming  to  match  the  upper-skirt ;  under¬ 
sleeves  in  the  Louis  XV.  style.  White  shoes  and 
heels,  with  open-work  silk  stockings.  Wreath  of 
orange-flowers  placed  en  diademe,  with  two  trails  each 
side  mingling  with  the  curls. 

Young  Lady’s  Toilette. — Dress  of  blye  poult  de 
soie ;  train  skirt,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  two  double 
flounces  forming  long  pointed  scallops,  each  headed  by 
a  bias  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  and  another 
bias  of  white  poult  de  soie.  Bodice  with  long  points 
tack  and  front,  edged  with  white  poult  de  soie  ;  a  bias 
of  blue  and  white  poult  de  soie  forms  a  pointed  collar 
on  the  bodice ;  coat  sleeves,  finished  with  a  small 
scalloped  flounce,  headed  by  a  'bias  of  blue  poult  de 
soie,  and  another  of  white.  White  lace  chapeau, 
trimmed  with  a  graceful  train  of  blue  poult  de  soie,  a 
tuft  of  white  feathers,  and  a  rose  at  the  side.  Blue 
poult  de  soie  boots. 


A  heel  sufficiently  large  to  rest  upon  iS  an  essential  point 
for  walking  gracefully.  The  exaggerated  high  and  pointed 
talon  Louis  XV.  is  only  fit  to  spoil  a  lady’s  demarche.  A 
demi-talon  Louis  XV.  is  a  sign  by  which  you  may  recog¬ 
nise  in  our  streets  the  femme  comme  il faut. 

Boots  and  shoes  matched  to  the  costume  are  of  ex¬ 
treme  distinction.  Slippers  should  also  be  assorti  to 
the  saut  de  lit  or  peignoir.  The  white  satin  boot  is  more 
elegant  for  a  bride’s  dress  than  the  white  satin  shoe. 

For  evening  toilet  the  Louis  XV.  shoe  is  worn  of  white 
faille  or  satin,  or  of  the  colour  of  the  dress. 

Shoes  of  coloured  kid  will  be  the  great  success  of  the 
summer  season,  made  in  the  Louis  XV.  fashion  with  large 
puff  rosette  to  match  with  the  dress,  either  of  silk,  gauze, 
or  crepe  de  chine. 

Very  fashionable  also  are  the  Louis  XV.  boots  of  soft 
kid,  either  black  or  coloured.  A  small  bow  in  kid  of 
the  same  colour  is  placed  upon  the  instep.  Golden  and 
jewelled  spurs  have  been  seen  upon  some  female  chaus- 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  April. 

OSE-COLOUR  is  fashionable  in  Paris,  but  every¬ 
thing  is  not  couleur  de  rose  for  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  Poor  Mons.  Thiers !  he  finds  it  diffi¬ 
cult  ind^  to  please  Paris  and  Versailles,  La  Gauche, 
La  Droite,  Republicans,  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Im¬ 
perialists — all  have  some  stone  to  throw  at  the  grand 
old  man  who  “  did  not  despair  of  the  destinies  of 
France  ”  even  in  her  darkest  hour,  and  still  holds  the 
helm  of  her  battered  ship  with  such  undaunted  courage. 

Poor  Mons.  Thiers  !  All  the  winter  he  was  abused 
for  not  restoring  to  our  metropolis  the  splendour  of  its 
JeteSf  and  now,  because  he  has  had  the  Palais  de 
I’Elysee  restored,  and  proposed  to  give  there  an  occa¬ 
sional  dinner  party,  he  is  cried  down  and  denounced  as 
tusurpateur.  The  Assemblee  is  alarmed.  Mons.  Thiers 
is  showing  tendencies  of  a  suspicious  nature ;  he  has 
taken  possession  of  a  palace  belonging  to  the  State ; 
might  he  not  next  presume  to  usurp  the  throne  ?  And 
then,  by  coming  back  to  Paris,  is  he  not  likely  to  re¬ 
move  the  seat  of  Government,  the  Assemblee  itself,  to 
that  city  ? 

After  a  dull  winter,  Paris  seems  awakening  to  new 
life,  and  looks  very  charming  just  now  in  the  bright 
spring  sun,  its  boulevards  and  promenades  fresh  with 
new  verdure,  and  gay  crowds  thronging  its  streets. 
How  different  from  this  time  last  year  ! 

Many  families  have  come  back  from  the  various 
stations  d'hiver  in  the  South  :  the  Princes  of  Orleans 
from  Cannes,  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  and  the 
Count  and  Countess  de  Paris.  The  duchess  has  with 
her  her  daughter.  Princess  Christine,  sister  of  the 
Countess  de  Paris,  a  fair,  tall  lady,  in  the  prime  of  youth. 

There  have  been  elegant  soirees  and  dinners  de  retour. 
Ever  since  Easter  there  has  been  quite  a  revival  of 
gaiety  in  our  beau-monde.  But  this  is  evidently  not  to 
last  long ;  soon  Paris  will  be  deserted  for  watering- 
places  and  foreign  shores. 

The  spring  races,  however,  though  well  got  up  in  a 
technical  point  of  view,  have  lost  much  of  their  eclat 
through  the  absence  of  those  grandes  dames  whose  pre¬ 
sence  and  brilliant  toilettes  formerly  gave  such  a  prestige 
to  the  boxes  on  the  racecourse. 

Rigpletto,  an  ever-favourite  opera,  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  with  great  perfection  in  the  Salle  Ventadour. 
Great  empressement  was  shown  to  hear  Delle  Sedie,  of 
whom  Rigoletto  is  one  of  the  best  roles.  Now  the 
representations  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  are  also  a  great 
success,  on  account  of  the  rare  talent  displayed  by 
Madame  Penco.  Delle  Sedie !  Penco  !  When  one 
hears  such  artists  sing,  one  may  well  believe  the  very 
best  days  of  our  Italian  Opera  have  come  again. 


The  small  theatre  of  the  Chateau  d’Eau,  in  spite  of  its- 
distance  from  the  beau  quartier^  has  just  now  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  attracting  a  most  aristocratic  public.  The 
drama  which  comes  off  with  great  brio  every  night,  Les 
Bonnes  Filles,  is  an  interesting  study  of  Parisian  life.. 
Ladies  of  quite  the  elite  make  up  little  parties  to  go  there 
incog.  They  dress  in  the  simplest  manner,  put  on  their 
cloak  couleur  de  muraille,2xeil  amuse  themselves  for  twice 
the  worth  of  their  money. 

The  exhibition  of  the  pictures  of  Henri  Regnault,. 
the  much-lamented  young  artist  who  lost  his  life  during 
the  war,  has  been  one  of  great  interest.  His  chief 
painting  is  the  celebrated  “  Salome”  holding  the  Baptists 
head  in  a  dish  ;  his  portrait  of  General  Prim  is  also  a 
work  of  much  talent,  and  he  promised  to  become  a 
master  in  his  art.  Of  all  the  disasters  it  has  produced, 
this  unwarrantable,  cruel  war,  this  is  not  the  least  that 
it  has  robbed  France  of  a  dawning  glory. 

Sales  of  pictures  and  ohjets  dart  go  on  daily  at  the 
Hotel  Drouot.  It  seems  as  though  it  was  an  invariable 
custom  after  any  great  political  storm.  Rich  people, 
too  promptly  frightened,  are  in  haste  to  get  rid  of  those 
things  which  charmed  them  most ;  but  it  is  only  too 
soon  to  regret  having  done  so.  I'he  Memoirs  of  Alfieri 
show  us  that  it  was  just  the  same  after  1 7 89.  Every  one 
was  anxious  to  sell,  but  six  months  or  a  year  afterwards 
became  far  more  eager  to  buy  up  again  at  any  price. 
And  what  happened  then  will  no  doubt  happen  again. 
The  other  day  the  sale  of  the  singer  Paul  Baroilhel  was 
closed,  having  produced  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs.  On  this,  as  on  many  previous  occasions,, 
it  has  become  evident  that  Yankees  are  very  anxious  to 
set  up  picture-galleries.  Almost  all  our  tableaux  are 
bought  in  the  name  of  millionaires  from  Baltimore  or 
New  York.  Your  Republican  cousins  over  the  ocean 
are  decidedly  bent  upon  ranking  as  connoisseurs. 

Nor  is  painting  the  only  art  they  patronise.  Capoul, 
our  first  of  chanteurs  de  romances,  has  in  a  few  months 
reaped  a  golden  harvest  in  Boston,  and  Christine  Nils¬ 
son  is  leaving  America  after  winning  fifteen  hundred 
francs  in  eighteen  months’  time.  She  goes  straight  to 
London.  Paris  is  not  yet  able  to  cope  with  such 
liberal-handed  amateurs,  but  Paris  bestows  the  prestige 
of  reputation,  which  is  worth  more  than  gold. 

Our  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  will  not  be  opened 
this  year  till  the  15th  of  May  instead  of  the  1st.  The 
painter  Courbet,  of  unfortunate  notoriety  during  the- 
Commune,  has  been  excluded  from  this  exhibition. 
This  measure  has  been  very  generally  blamed  under  the- 
plea  that  politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  art.  But 
any  way,  our  opinion  is,  the  public  will  not  lose  much- 
by  this  exclusion. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  the 
season  is  progressing  favourably,  notwithstanding 
some  drawbacks  occasioned  by  the  indisposition  of 
Mdlles.  Sessi  and  Scalchi,  by  which  the  public  has  been 
on  more  than  one  occasion  disappointed  of  the  announced 
appearance  of  these  artistes,  whose  respective  parts  have 
been  undertaken  by  Mesdames  Sinico  and  Dcmeric 
Lablache.  Mdlle.  Albani,  the  young  American  canta- 
trice,  has  appeared  several  times  in  the  roles  of  Amina, 
La  Sonmmbula,  and  Lucia,  and  created  a  very  favour¬ 
able  impression.  With  riper  experience,  the  power  of 
impersonation,  that  most  difficult  and  rare  branch  of  the 
lyric  and  histrionic  art,  will  doubtless  increase.  Signor 
Nicolini  has  appeared  as  Sir  Raoul  de  Nangis,  Hugue- 
mts,  and  Fernando,  La  Favorita,  and — in  spite  of  the 
inevitable  comparisons  provoked  by  the  assumption  of 
characters  so  familiar  for  long  past  to  the  frequenters  of 
this  house — with  success.  His  voice  is  of  an  agreeable 
and  even  sympathetic  quality,  and  his  dramatic  powers 
are  above  the  average.  Madame  Pauline  Lucca  jias  re¬ 
turned  from  her  northern  campaign  covered  with  laurels, 
and  was  welcomed  by  her  English  admirers  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  when  appearing  before  them  in  her  favourite  cha¬ 
racter  of  Zerlina,  in  Auber’s  Fra  Diavolo,  her  rendering 
of  which  is  as  sprightly  and  fascinating  as  ever. 

The  operatic  season  at  Drury  Lane  opened  with  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  chef  (faeuvre  Fidelia,  Madame  Tietjens  sustaining 
the  rale  of  the  heroine  with  all  her  well-known  fire  and 
talent.  Mdlle.  Marimon  is  steadily  advancing  in  public 
favour ;  her  familiar  characters  of  Amina,  and  Maria, 
La  Figlia,  are  those  to  which  her  claims  to  popularity 
have  thus  far  been  again  restricted. 

The  Haymarket  has  for  some  time  passed  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  centenary  performance  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
beautiful  mythological  comedy  of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea, 
the  attraction  and  popularity  of  which  still  remain  undi¬ 
minished.  This  delightful  and  beautifully-acted  piece 
is  supplemented  by  Byron’s  revived  extravaganza  of 
Princess  Springtime ;  or,  the  Envoy  ivho  Stole  the  King's 
Daughter.  A  series  of  morning  performances  has  com¬ 
menced,  and  will  be  continued  throughout  the  summer 
season. 

At  the  Princess’s,  the  grand  sensational  spectacular 
drama  of  Haunted  Houses  is  a  great  success,  and  a  long- 
continued  run  may  be  predicted,  as  also  at  the  Adelphi, 
where  Hilda,  the  Miser  s  Daughter,  is  drawing  good 
houses.  Mr.  Halliday  certainly  possesses  the  art  of  hit¬ 
ting  the  public  taste  to  a  nicety.  A  new  hpropos  farce,  with 
the  suggestive  title  y//j-/Z./i4’i25^tr,servestoplaytheaudi- 
ence  in,  and  to  fulfil  its  mission  of  provoking  laughter. 

The  Lyceum  management  continues  to  announce  the 
grand  psychological  drama  of  The  Bells.  There  seems 
at  present  no  prospect  of  an  interruption  to  its  brilliantly 
successful  career.  Mr.  H.  Irving,  whose  wonderful  in¬ 
terpretation  of  its  hero,  Mathias,  has  become  the  town 
talk,  displays  his  versatility  by  performing,  in  Kenney’s 
capital  afterpiece  of  Raising  the  Wind,  the  part  of  the 
shifty,  needy  Jeremy  Diddler. 


At  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  the  most  celebrated  works 
from  the  repertoires  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  modern 
school  of  French  authors  are  being  given  with  great 
effect.  Nos  Intimes,  Pattes  de  Mouche,  Dalila,  and  Ra- 
bagas,  Victorien  Sardou’s  latest  production,  have  been 
produced  and  admirably  acted.  Engagements  have  been 
entered  into  for  the  appearance  on  these  boards  of  the 
members  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  Paris,  and  of  an  opera 
bouffe  company,  with  the  famous  Madame  Schneider  at 
its  head. 

At  the  Strand,  Colman’s  fine  old  English  comedy  of 
The  Poor  Gentleman  still  pursues  its  triumphant  career, 
and  a  grand  burlesque,  entitled  The  Last  of  the  Barons, 
is  the  latest  novelty,  and  an  entirely  successful  one.  It 
is  brilliant  and  amusing.  Mr.  I-.  H.  du  Terreaux  is 
its  author. 

Bulwer  Lytton’s  fine  play  of  Money  is  announced  for 
production  at  no  less  than  three  theatres — the  Vaude¬ 
ville,  the  Globe,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’s — a  circum¬ 
stance  that  will  create  an  additional  amount  of  interest 
in  its  revival. 

At  the  Gaiety  the  success  of  Shilly  Shally,  a  drama 
adapted  by  Mr.  Charles  Reade  from  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope’s  novel  of  Ralph  the  Heir,  has  been  but  mode¬ 
rate,  and  due  rather  to  the  capital  rendering  of  the 
principal  parts  than  to  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  A  one- 
act  operetta,  by  Herr  Meyer  Lutz,  has  been  produced  at 
the  morning  performances,  entitled  The  Miller  ofMillberg, 
The  plot  is  slight,  but  the  music  is  pretty  and  tuneful, 
and  of  the  sort  destined  to  become  popular.  As  Mr. 

J.  L.  Toole,  Misses  E.  Farren,  Loseby,  and  Tremaine 
have  all  parts  in  it,  it  cannot  fail  to  draw.  Ghievieve  de  - 
Brabant,  with  its  attractive  troupe  of  exponents  from  the 
Philharmonic  Theatre,  is  to  be  transplanted  hither,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault  are  announced  to  re¬ 
appear  on  the  qth  instant ;  apropos  of  which  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  this  gentleman’s  beautiful  drama  of  The 
Colleen  Baiun  has  been  produced  most  effectively. 

At  the  Victoria  a  four-act  drama,  entitled  Tivo 
Hundred  Tears  Ago;  or,  Tivo  Loves  and  Tivo  Lives,  is 
in  the  most  exalted  style  of  sensational  melodrama. 
The  scenery  and  effects  are  first-class,  if  the  price  is 
not,  and  the  audience  applauds  it  to  the  echo. 

The  pretty  theatre  in  the  Strand,  recently  known  as 
the  Opera  Comique,  has  been  opened  by  Signor  Mon- 
telli  with  a  French  opera  comique  company. 

At  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Miss  M.  Cdliver  and  Mr. 
H.  T.  Craven  are  performing  their  original  characters 
in  the  favourite  drama  of  Meg’s  Diversion.  The  musical 
extravaganza  of  Greetdeaf  the  Graceful  agreeably  winds 
up  the  evening’s  entertainments. 

The  National  Standard  is  drawing  crowded  houses 
with  the  favourite  drama  of  Little  Em'ly,  in  which  many 
of  the  members  of  the  late  Olympic  company  sustain 
their  original  parts. 

The  third  subscription  concert,  by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s 
choir,  was  so  crowded  that  the  director  announced  an 
extra  one,  to  consist  of  English  ballads  and  part  songs. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“  She  was  a  woman  of  a  stirring  life. 

Whose  heart  was  in  her  house :  two  wheels  she  had 
Of  antique  form,  this  large  for  spinning  wool, 

That  small  for  flax ;  and  if  one  wheel  had  rest. 

It  was  because  the  other  was  at  work.” 

WoEDSWOETH  “  On  the  Affections.” 


IN  tbe  good  old  times  when  children  held  parents  in 
awe,  and  whipping  was  not  discussed,  but  practised, 
when  maidens  were  called  spinsters  because  of  their 
daily  occupation,  the  merry  sound  of  the  untiring  wheel 
was  heard  in  every  household.  Then  no  nerves  were 
worried  by  its  monotonous  whirl,  no  one  thought  its 
noise  unpleasant,  or  thought  of  it  at  all.  The  wheel 
was  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  family  talk  or  to 
the  song  which  rippled  from  the  lips  of  the  spinster. 
J'Jow  the  spinning-wheel  is  silent,  and  spinsters  are  few 
in  number,  but  maidens  still  abound  in  “  merrie  Eng¬ 
land,”  and  a  touch  of  their  foot  still  sends  a  merry  wheel 
flying  round.  But  the  modern  “  wheel  ”  requires  as  a 
rule  more  “  minding  ”  than  did  the  ancient,  and  as  a 
rule  it  is  little  use  for  the  modern  damozel  to  state,  “  I 
cannot  mind  my  wheel,  mother,”  or  to  attempt  to  “  spin 
and  sing  her  simple  lay,”  for  the  noisy  wheel  drowns 
her  music  and  requires  all  her  attention  to  manage. 

The  modern  nerves  are  so  excitable  that  no  continuous 
or  monotonous  sound  is  pleasing,  and  the  rooms  in  which 
the  wheel 'is  plied  are  deserted  by  all  who  are  not 
directly  obliged  to  endure  the  aggravating  click,  click, 
of  noisy  sewing-machines  ;  for  the  modern  wheel  does 
not  spin,  but  snv,  and  is  altogether  a  more  generally 
useful  wheel  than  that  of  the  “  antient  spinster.”  The 
old  spinning-wheel  has  been  lately  introduced  in  working 
circles  for  the  purpose  of  spinning  flax  for  linen  thread, 
but  few  ladies  care  to  engage  in  this  primitive  occupation 
if  their  household  cares  demand  any  amount  of  needle¬ 
work  and  plain  sewing  at  their  hands.  The  sewing- 
machine,  that  blessed  boon  to  hard- worked  womanhood, 
gets  through  all  our  sewing  at  so  fast  a  rate  that  we 
have  leisure  to  spin  flax  if  we  choose.  But  the  noise 
is  decidedly  a  great  drawback  to  many  machines.  A 
delicate  woman  cannot  always  bear  the  sound,  and  even 
those  of  strong  nerves  are  not  always  inclined  to  endure 
its  disagreeables.  A  really  silent  sewing-machine  is  the 
Willcox  and  Gibbs,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken ;  this 
machine  runs  on  steadily  apd  silently,  like  a  good  worker, 
making  no  noise,  no  fuss,  and  no  tumult ;  swiftly,  softly, 
silently  the  little  needle  stitches  away,  going  through 
miles  of  the  most  varied  materials,  hemming,  sewing, 
felling,  stitching  on  the  straight  and  on  the  bias,  with 
perfect  ease.  The  machine  positively  appears  endowed 
with  a  willing  disposition,  and  when  one  hears  on  all  sides 
stories  of  other  machines’  “  tempers  and  tangles,”  one 
cannot  but  congratulate  the  happy  possessor  of  this  silent 
worker.  A  friend  of  mine,  intensely,  not  to  say  tire- 
somely,  musical,  spends  two  hours  regularly  per  day 
with  her  sewing-machine,  and  sings  her  sol  fa  nearly  all 
the  time.  She  declares  that  it  is  her  best  time  for  prac. 
rising  runs  and  exercises.  Another  friend,  whose  bless¬ 
ings  come  yearly  to  her,  always  works  Willcox  and 


Gibbs’  Letter  G  machine  from  eleven  to  one,  while  baby 
sleeps  and  the  other  little  trots  are  out  for  their  walk  or 
with  nurse.  The  dear  child  is  not  in  the  least  disturbed, 
and  mamma  secures  a  quiet  comfortable  time  for  making 
and  mending  for  the  whole  family.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
she  has  often  leisure  to  show  acts  of  great  kindness  to 
others ;  for  example,  a  young  friend  staying  with  me 
was  most  anxious  to  make  a  dress  for  herself  in  time 
for  a  certain  little  party.  I  asked  my  friend  to  lend  the 
machine  for  a  few  hours,  and  she  willingly  complied 
with  the  not  too  reasonable  request.  The  dress  was 
nearly  all  made  by  my  friend  ;  and  certainly  all  the 
trimming  came  from  beneath  the  cloth-presser  of  the 
justly  celebrated  Letter  G.  With  the  new  fringing-needle 
the  blue  silk  was  fringed  on  both  sides,  and  without  any 
tacking  or  running,  was  pleated  up  in  box  pleats,  so  that 
the  fringes  touched  and  formed  thick  feathery  ruches. 
With  this  ruching  the  whole  dress  was  trimmed,  and 
looked  most  elegant.  A  small  ruched  bow  was  placed 
in  the  hair,  and  the  entire  toilet  looked,  as.tnodistes  say, 
as  if  hands  had  not  touched  it,  which  was  partly  true, 
for  the  dear  clever  little  machine  had  certainly  done  the 
largest  share  of  the  work. 

The  fringing-needle  is  inserted  in  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  needle  without  any  trouble,  slipping  into  posi¬ 
tion  as  readily  as  does  the  ordinary  Willcox  and  Gibbs 
needle.  The  material  to  be  fringed  is  cut  bias  and 
placed  under  the  needle ;  the  machine  works  as  usual, 
but  in  place  of  stitching,  fringes  the  fabric.  To  pleat 
the  ruching  take  out  the  fringing-needle,  replace  the 
ordinary  needle,  fold  the  pleats  as  fast  as  the  machine 
stitches  them  (working  it  slowly,  of  course),  then  raise 
the  pleats  as  in  ordinary  ruching,  by  hand,  and  your 
trimming  is  completed.  As  I  like  to  help  the  econo¬ 
mical  with  an  idea,  I  will  add  that  a  cheap  coloured  silk 
ruched  in  this  manner,  and  placed  in  rows  closely  along 
an  old  black  silk  skirt,  makes  a  very  pretty  and  useful 
skirt.  A  new  black  silk  casaque  can  be  worn  with  it, 
trimmed  to  match,  or  a  plain  velveteen  polonaise  is  also 
very  suitable.  These  ruches  make  an  old  dress  look 
quite  grand  again,  and  for  trimming  muslin  dresses  for 
young  girls  or  children  they  are  really  elegant.  I  saw 
a  lady  in  a  dress  of  this  kind  a  few  evenings  ago.  The 
wearer  being  in  half-mourning,  the  ruches  were  of  black 
silk  on  a  white  muslin,  gracefully  draped.  Jet  orna¬ 
ments  completed  the  charm  of  this  ladylike  yet  inex¬ 
pensive  costume.  To  return  to  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs 
Silent  Sewing-Machine.  The  extras  are  now  fitted  in 
pretty  little  cases,  where  the  whole  collection  lies,  literally, 
in  velvet,  and  most  handy  for  the  worker.  The  new  work- 
box  covers  should  be  ordered  by  all  ladies  buying  this 
admirable  sewing-machine  ;  the  lid  is  quilted,  wadded, 
and  arranged  for  scissors,  stiletto,  and  workbox  sun- 
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dries.  All  the  space  not  occupied  by  the  machine  is 
arranged  for  reels  of  cotton,  silk,  and  machine  requisites — 
in  short,  the  whole  is  a  perfect  ivorkbox,  and  as  such  a 
charming  gift  for  a  lady.  The  new  case  is  got  up  in 
silk,  satin,  velvet,  and  leather,  so  that  ladies  can  select 
their  sewing-machine  en  suite  with  their  boudoirs. 

So  many  ladies  have  asked  me  to  name  pretty  songs 
to  them,  and  to  answer  queries  about  music  and  musical 
instruments,  that  I  am  obliged  to  take  this  means  of 
letting  my  readers  know  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  enter 
into  this  “fresh  field  and  pasture  new,”  but  I  have  asked 
our  worthy  Editor  to'  give  each  month  in  the  “  Conver¬ 
sazione”  a  list  of  new  music  and  songs,  with  prices, 
which  is  kindly  acceded  to,  and  will  appear  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Magazine.  En  attendant ,  I  can  name  a 
lovely  song,  semi-sacred,  “  An  Angel  Unawares,”  by 
Gounod,  and  a  ballad,  “  Gone,”  words  by  A.  B. 
Emanuel,  author  of  “  Ever  the  Same.”  Both  “  Gone” 
and  “  Ever  the  Same”  are  published  by  A.  B.  Emanuel, 
at  27,  Somerford-grove,  Stoke  Newington,  and  will  be 
found  suitable  to  mezzo-soprano  voices.  These  songs 
have  become  drawing-room  favourites. 

My  piano-buying  friends  I  advise  to  try  Mr.  Brins- 
mead’s  patent  action  pianofortes,  which  repeat  withradmi- 
rable  exactness,  and  the  tones  of  which  are  wonderfully 
sweet  yet  powerful.  I  went  some  days  ago  to  New 
Bond-street  to  look  at  one  of  these  instruments,  and  I 
was  delighted  with  the  tone.  The  mechanical  precision 
of  the  repeating  action  is  evident  even  to  the  uninitiated, 
and  the  models  of  the  upright  and  horizontal  actions 
are  most  interesting,  and  I  heartily  wish  I  could  convey 
to  my  readers  an  idea  of  this  action.  I  must  refer 
them  to  Mr.  Brinsmead’s  History  of  the  Pianoforte, 
which  all  lovers  of  that  instrument  should  read.  Ladies 
requiring  a  piano  will  obtain  a  first-rate  instrument  at 
this  house  at  a  reasonable  and  proper  price,  and  the  wear 
being  guaranteed  by  the  maker,  they  can  with  confidence 
rely  on  having  a  really  good  piano. 

May  is  the  delightful  season  when  we  take  down  our 
coloured  curtains  and  replace  them  by  snowy  muslins. 
During  May  also  we  are  much  exercised  in  our  minds 
on  the  subject  of  ornamenting  or  concealing  the  fire¬ 
grate.  There  are  plenty  of  pretty  ways  of  doing  both, 
only,  unhappily,  some  of  these  modes  are  so  costly  as  to 
be  out  of  the  power  of  very  many.  For  instance,  the 
plate-glass  screens,  which  fit  closely  over  the  fire-stove 
and  Ireflect  the  rich  verdure  of  ferns  in  the  fender,  are 
not  within  every  one’s  reach,  but  a  use  for  these  large 
sheets  of  plate-glass  was  suggested  by  a  friend,  so  that 
the  first  outlay  once  over,  the  glass  is  useful  all  the  year 
round.  During  the  summer  months  the  glass  conceals 
the  bright  grate,  in  winter  it  is  placed  in  a  plain  frame 
and  adorns  the  mantelpiece  of  one  of  the  spare  rooms. 
I  thought  this  idea  very  clever,  and  wished  that  other 
ladies  understood  the  art  of  using  their  possessions  in 
the  same  ingenious  way.  The  ordinary  thread-pulled 
ornament  is  pretty  enough,  but  tiresome  to  do,  and  not 
half  so  efFectiveas  Messrs.Caveand  Sons’  F  lor  al  Screens. 
These  screens  effectually  conceal  the  stove,  and  are  fitted 
with  a  zinc-lined  fender  for  plants.  The  shapes  are 
various,  some  screens  being  made  to  fill  the  opening  of 
handsome  stoves  without  hiding  the  steel  or  gilt  orna- 
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ments.  The  prices  are  very  moderate  for  the  floral 
screens;  the  materials  employed  are  varnished  wicker 
ornamented  with  cane,  but  they  can  be  gilt  to  order. 

Wicker  fenders  alone  are  very  pretty  for  summer  use, 
and  save  the  bright  steel  from  neglect  and  from  damp. 
The  best  mode  is  to  oil  the  fender  all  over  with  sewing- 
machine  oil,  and  dust  on  powdered  lime,  until  the  fender 
looks  quite  it  is  then  tied  up  in  coarse  wrapping- 
paper  and  put  away  in  a  very  dry  room.  When  again 
required  the  fender  is  cleaned  with  a  silk  handkerchief, 
and  if  the  oil  and  lime  has  been  properly  applied  will 
be  as  bright  as  the  day  it  was  put  away.  But  it  is  not 
only  for  new  fenders  and  floral  screens  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Messrs.  Give  and  Sons ;  at  74,  Wigmore-street, 
we  see  every  kind  of  English  and  foreign  basket-work. 
Flower-stands,  work-tables,  chairs  for  gardens,  and 
rocking-chairs  for  boudoirs — in  fact,  every  kind  of  article 
made  in  basket-work,  and  all  of  strong  or  elegant  work¬ 
manship.  Then  there  is  the  luncheon-basket  for  picnic 
or  excursion,  the  newspaper  and  pamphlet  cases,  so  useful 
to  wives  whose  lords  are  in  the  habit  of  asking  for  the 
“  advertisement-sheet  of  the  Daily  Neivs"  of  “  ages  ago.” 
Messrs.  Cave  and  Sons  have  many  articles  for  house  de¬ 
coration  which  ladies  would  do  well  to  inspect,  as  well 
as  superb  travelling-trunks,  for  which  they  are  noted. 

Madame  Caroline,  who  has  for  some  years  super¬ 
intended  the  bonnet  and  hat  department  at  Messrs.  Jay’s, 
of  Regent-street,  has  now  opened  a  niaison  de  deuil  at 
41,  Sloane-street,  Knightsbridge.  She  has  a  beautiful 
stock  of  the  newest  Parisian  chapeaux,  and  her  prices  are 
extremely  moderate.  Madame  Caroline  possesses  the 
enviable  art  of  making  fashionable  bonnets  becoming  to 
the  wearer.  Every  article  required  for  mourning  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  Madame  Caroline,  who  has  in  her  employ  first- 
rate  modistes.  For  half-mourning  and  complimentary 
mourning  I  have  seen  some  lovely  models.  Madame 
Caroline  also  makes  coloured  bonnets,  hats,  caps,  and 
coiffures  to  order.  I  believe  this  house  will  be  useful  to 
ladies  who  desire  to  combine  elegance  with  economy. 

At  a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  Garrard,  of  Westbourne- 
grove,  I  saw  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  lace  for 
trimming.  Many  kinds  were  shown  me,  and  much 
patience  and  kindness  displayed,  for,  to  tell  truth,  I  am 
a  most  aggravating  woman  when  lace  is  on  the  tapis,  for 
it  is  a  great  weakness  of  mine,  and  I  ask  so  many  ques¬ 
tions,  and  altogether  worry  so  much  to  know  all  about 
manufacture,  price,  quality,  &c.,  that  my  departure  must 
be  a  great  relief. 

I  am  not  going  to  tease  my  readers  with  a  repetition 
of  all  the  useful  information  so  kindly  given,  but  will 
mention  the  varieties  shown,  and  the  purpose  to  which 
each  lace  is  destined.  The  Valenciennes,  real  and 
imitation,  is  for  underclothing,  handkerchiefs,  and  lin¬ 
gerie.  The  dentelle  laine,  of  Brussels  manufacture,  is 
for  ecru,  polonaise,  morning  costumes,  and  even  for  silk 
dresses.  The  fine  ecru  Maltese  is,  however,  more 
suitable  for  these,  and  the  white  and  black  Maltese  laces 
are,  of  course,  for  trimming  silken  fabrics.  Maltese 
and  Cluny  laces  are  for  mantles,  polonaise,  and  casaques. 
Spanish  lace,  not  Spanish  point,  is  very  fashionable  for 
this  purpose,  and  much  used  for  the  “  shell  basques” 
now  so  bien  portee.  Mr.  Garrard  has  the  most  wonderful 
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221. — Border  for  Embroidered 
Cushion  (223). 


220. — Border  for  Embroi¬ 
dered  Cushion  (223). 


222. — Corner  for  Embroidered  Cushion  (223). 
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— Embroidered  Medallion 
FOR  Cigar-Cases,  See. 


226. — Centre  of  Embroidered  Cushion  (223). 
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imitations  of  Valenciennes  lace  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  apparent  difference  from  real  lace  is  in  price  alone. 

I  have  been  told  of  a  capital  Claret  Cup  for  picnic 
parties  and  summer  fetes.  It  is  bottled  by  Messrs.  Bass 
and  Co., of  35,Hatton-garden,  London,  and  is  quite  ready 
for  use  without  any  addition ;  of  course  one  can  ice  it,  if 
necessary.  I  am  told  by  savants  that  Bass’s  Claret  Cup 
is  admirably  mixed,  and  a  very  excellent  tonic,  as  all 
good  claret  is.  I  think  that  those  ladies  who  wrote  a 
few  days  since  inquiring  about  it  may  with  perfect 
safety  order  the  quantity  they  named. 

I  was  invited  to  taste  Yeatman’s  Royal  Curry 
Powder,  which  is  used  at  the  Queen’s  table,  and  find 
it  excellent ;  and,  in  fact,  am  very  glad  to  know  of  it, 
as  I  have  avoided  ordering  curries  lately,  on  account  of 
my  lord  disapproving  of  the  last  powder  I  procured. 
Recipes  are  given  with  the  powder  for  making  various 
curries,  and  for  mulligatawny  soup.  The  flavour  of  this 
curry  powder  is  delicious,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  please 
ladies  as  well  as  their  husbands. 

Speaking  of  husbands  reminds  me  to  tell  ladies  that 
now  is  the  •whitebait  season,  and  that  by  recent  Acts  of 
Parliament,  which  give  married  women  tremendous 
rights  and  powers,  it  is  enacted  that  we  enjoy  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  whitebait  dinner  once  or  twice  in  each  season. 
Now,  although  good  wives  like  to  tease  a  little,  and  ask 
for  whitebait  dinners  with  a  grand  air,  yet  in  our  secret 
hearts  we  consider  that  it  is  not  right  to  waste  large  sums 
of  money  upon  dinners,  when  we  all  have  so  many 
little  wants  and  wishes  in  the  way  of  lace  and  embroidery 
unfulfilled,  and  so  we  rather  demur  to  propositions  of 
Greenwich  or  Richmond,  and  suggest  a  quiet  dinner  at 
The  London,  Fleet-street,  with  whitebait,  and  the 
Gaiety  or  Covent  Garden  by  way  of  dessert.  The 
London  dinner  costs  3s.  a  head,  and  is  quite  as  nice  and 
far  less  expensive  than  a  regular  whitebait  dinner. 
Now  those  dear  ladies  who  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  trying  a  whitebait  dinner  because  of  lack  of  cavaliere 
servente,  or  for  other  causes,  need  not  go  without  this 
fish,  which  is  said  to  be  held  in  such  esteem  by  our  sex. 
From  one  o’clock  to  four,  ladies  can  enjoy  a  nice  white- 
bait  lunch,  with  brown  bread  and  butter,  lemon,  and  ail 
the  indispensable  etceteras,  for  Is.  6d.  each  person,  and 
this  in  the  quiet,  comfortable  ladies’  room  at  The 
London.  It  is  very  nice  to  lunch  thus  with  a  friend  or 
delighted  children  who  are  charmed  with  everything, 
from  the  pulled  bread  to  the  rosewater  bowl,  and  very 
pleasant  to  feel  one  is  not  paying  an  extravagant  price 
for  the  luxury. 

Patterns  have  been  forwarded  of  new  spring  fabrics 
from  Mr.  Amery.of  7,  High-street, Clapham, and  as  these 
consist  of  useful  and  cheap  materials,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  name  a  few  of  them.  Washing  Japanese,  resem¬ 
bling  the  silks  of  that  name,  is  made  in  great  varieties 
of  design  and  colour,  and  forms  a  good  material  for 
children’s  dresses  at  small  cost.  French  muslins,  of 
good  quality  and  very  pretty  patterns,  are  selling  under 
eight  shillings  the  dress.  French  organdie  jaconet  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  white  material  which,  all  little  girls 
wore  when  I  was  one;  we  called  it  “window  pattern,” 
on  account  of  the  “  squares.”  This  material  is  finer  and 
more  dressy  than  our  window  pattern,  and  very  suitable 


for  little  girls  and  young  people.  Nankeen  cloth  has  also 
returned  to  fashion,  and  is  sold  by  Mr.  Amery  under  a 
shilling  per  yard.  How  well  I  recollect  being  buttoned 
up  into  what  was  then  called  a  nankin  jacket  by  my  eldest 
sister,  and  how  I  never  could  do  hers !  In  those  days 
dresses,  jackets,  &c.,  all  buttoned  or  hooked  at  the  back, 
and  front  fastenings  were  not  invented.  Challe  is  another 
excellent  material  for  children,  and  is  economical,  as  it 
washes  and  cleans  admirably.  Diagonal  pique, also  under 
one  shilling  per  yard,  is  very  effective  for  costumes, 
polonaise,  &c.  French  mousselines  and  merinos  are 
selling  at  Is.  8d.  per  yard  in  narrow  width,  and  of 
these  Mr.  Amery  has  a  large  collection  in  all  the  fashion¬ 
able  ^colours.  Black  brocaded  alpacas  are  Is.  4d.  per 
yard ;  these  make  admirable  polonaise,  and  should  be 
trimmed  with  fringe.  Linen  tussores,  satines,  striped 
grenadines,  and  cord  grenadines  are  among  these  patterns. 
The  cord  grenadine  is  very  strong,  light,  and  cool. 

The  Foulards  of  Mons.  Marchaud,  of  Regent- 
street,  are  more  beautiful  than  ever.  This  light,  cool, 
and  elegant  material  is  well  adapted  for  Dolly  Vardens, 
polonaise,  and  pardessus.  The  plain  foulards  of  every 
shade  are  most  useful  for  kilted  skirts  to  be  worn  under 
the  bright  chintz  patterns.  The  broche  and  chene  de¬ 
signs  are  most  original,  and  while  perfectly  effective  are 
strictly  comme  il faut.  The  T ussore  Foulards  are  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful,  and  make  deliciously  fresh  seaside  toilets. 
Striped  twilled  foulards  of  all  colours  divide  my  fantaisie 
with  the  lovely  chene  silks,  which  are  so  original  yet 
so  ladylike.  Foulards  for  half-mourning  are  now  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  by  ladies  on  account  of  their  lightness 
and  washable  quality.  The  striped  and  spotted  fou¬ 
lards  will  wash  as  well  as  white  linen.  The  taffetas 
and  serge  foulards  are  substituted  for  plain  silks  by 
Parisian  modistes.  Ladies  not  caring  to  purchase  the 
low-priced  silks,  which  are  so  often  mixed  with  cotton, 
and  yet  do  not  wish  to  give  eight  or  ten  guineas  for  an 
everyday  dress,  may  be  quite  sure  that  these  foulard 
costumes  and  robes  will  not  become  common  or  vulgar, 
as  the  “  multitude  ”  will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  find 
pure  silk  textures. 

The  Albert  Crape,  which  I  mentioned  some  months 
ago,  is  now  in  general  demand,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  cheapness,  but  because  its  wear  is  undoubted.  I 
have  seen  this  crape  after  seven  and  eight  months’  wear, 
and  find  not  only  the  colour  well  preserved,  but  the 
smoothness  and  regularity  of  the  crape  unaltered.  The 
very  best  crape  will,  after  some  months’  wear,  have  the 
appearance  of  requiring  shaving,  all  the  little  silken 
“  hairs”  fraying  out  at  the  bottom  of  a  flounce  or  tuck ; 
but  the  Albert  Crape  presents  no  such  disadvantages. 
It  also  possesses  the  advantage  of  standing  sea  air  without 
fading.  I  have  been  shown  a  hat  worn  since  October, 
the  crape  trimming  of  which  still  looks  respectable, 
although  mademoiselle  has  taken  little  care  of  this  hat,  or 
of  anything  else,  to  speak  truly,  and  her  seaside  home 
is  not  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  her  clothes. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Jay  was  good  enough  to  show  me  a 
superb  trousseau  which  she  has  just  completed  for  a 
young  and  noble  lady,  whose  name  I  am  not  permitted 
to  mention.  The  trousseau  order  consisted  of  twelve 
dozen  of  everything  in  sets  of  six.  Mrs.  Jay  had  designs 
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especially  prepared  for  this  elaborate  trousseau,  and 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  before  seen  so  large  a 
collection  of  exquisite  underlinen,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lace,  which  was  selected  by  Mrs.  S.  Jay  herselK  One 
item  in  the  trousseau — twelve  dozen  tmuchoirs — was 
very  remarkable ;  the  monogram  and  coronet  were 
inserted  in  lace  medallions  of  great  beauty,  and  the 
future  initial  used,  so  ladies  in  doubt  about  marking  a 
trousseau  can  follow  the  example  here  quoted.  Mrs. 
S.  Jay  has  excelled  herself  in  the  workmanship  of  this 
trousseau,  whether  we  contemplate  design,  material, 
or  handwork.  The  Jovely  laces,  the  dainty  stitches, 
the  artistic  yet  pretty  designs  alike  deserve  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  order.  In  reply  to  ladies’  letters,  I 
find  that  Mrs.  S.  Jay  has  in  stock  every  kind  of  lace — 
Valenciennes,  Cluny,  Maltese,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  and 
antique  points.  She  has  lace  jackets,  tunics,  casaques, 
flounces,  handkerchiefs,  and  parures — in  fact  a  store  of 
laces  which  make  me  break  the  last  commandment  every 
time  I  glance  at  it. 

The  robes  du  matin  and  robes  de  chambre  of  Mrs.  S. 
Jay  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  in  the  best  taste. 

The  fashionable  work  of  the  month  is  the  woollen 
lace,  which  is  the  speciality  of  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier. 
This  lace  is  worked  as  a  grounding  or  as  a  border  to 
groups  of  fine  Berlin  work,  and  is  as  pretty  as  it  is  novel 
and  effeclive.  Mesdames  Boutillier  are  working  great 
quantities  of  this  work,  which  is  universally  admired. 

The  spring  dresses  now  on  view  at  Mr.  G.  Roberts’s, 
l8j.  Oxford-street,  are  very  elegant.  Richly-  embroi¬ 
dered  Tussore  linen  costumes  are  to  my  taste  the  most 
attractive  of  these,  but  the  simple  white  muslin  costume 
for  young  ladies,  with  its  deep  knitted  pleating  edged 
with  colour  or  with  black,  and  with  polonaise  to  match, 
is  very  charming.  The  price  of  these  muslin  dresses 
will  suit  those  of  my  readers  who  have  an  allowanced 
sum  to  spend  on  dress,  for  they  cost  sixteen  shillings 
and  ninepence  only.  Coloured  muslins  trimmed  with 
chintz  in  all  shades,  from  black  to  white,  cost  one 
^inea  ;  embroidered  robes  from  two  guineas  and  a  half 
up  to  four  and  five  guineas,  according  to  the  richness  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Roberts  has  great  quantities  of  mourning 
and  seaside  toilets  which  my  limited  space  will  not  allow 
me  to  particularise,  but  ladies  living  in  the  country  can 
perfectly  rely  on  the  quality  of  all  the  dresses.  They 
are  imported  direct  from  France,  and  are  beautifully 
trimmed  and  finished.  Ladies  in  town  would  find  great 
pleasure  in  inspecting  the  various  dresses  now  on  view 
at  183,  Oxford-street. 

Plate-cleaning  has  always  been  a  vexed  question  in 
households,  but  nt*ed  be  so  no  longer,  for  the  superiority 
of  Card’s  Eclipse  Plate  Cloth  over  most  plate  powders 
is  evident  after  one  trial.  These  cloths  are  sold  in 
boxes,  three  cloths  for  one  shilling,  and  I  venture  to 
say  from  personal  use  of  them  that  a  cloth  will  outlast 
a  leather,  and  keep  the  plate  brighter  and  more  brilliant 
into  the  bargain.  They  may  be  obtained  from  all 
grocers  and-colourmen,  and  of  W.  G.  Card,  Breaston, 
Derby.  They  are  so  cleanly  in  use  that  I  often  give  a 
large  spoon  and  a  plate-cloth  to  my  youngest,  and  set 
him  to  work  to  keep  the  dear  idle  little  fingers  from 
mischief. 
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May  invariably  brings  a  demand  for  yachting  suits 
and  summer  jacketings,  and  really  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
select  travelling  summer  suits  from  among  the  varied 
stock  of  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.,  42,  Sackville- 
street,  Piccadilly.  At  this  house  one  sees  an  endless 
variety  of  summer  cloths  and  summer  Jacketings.  In 
the  costume  department  I  observed  some  very  graceful 
costumes  de  voyage  of  lightest  tweed.  These  costumes 
are  quite  the  rage  in  Paris  ;  Messrs.  Macdougall  cannot 
supply  them  fast  enough.  They  are  made  with  High¬ 
land  kilting,  and  have  a  woven  border  and  deep  fringes. 

The  lightness  of  the  Scotch  woollen  jacketings  makes 
these  fabrics  invaluable  in  so  changeable  a  climate  as 
ours.  All  wool  serges  and  Scotch  serges  are  the  best 
materials  for  travelling  and  seaside  costumes  ;  they  are 
made  with  fine  and  larger  ribbings.  The  poplins  of 
this  house  appear  to  improve  in  colour  every  time  I  see 
them ;  all  the  new  French  shades  are  among  these, 
together  with  the  decidfed  tones  adapted  for  children’s 
wear.  For  weddings  the  white  poplin  robe  is  much 
used,  and  is  covered  by  the  white  lace  now  so  fashion¬ 
able  ;  for  wearing  under  lace  no  fabric  surpasses  poplin, 
the  deep  rich  flowing  folds  displaying  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Messrs.  Macdougall’s  new  Carrick  mantles 
and  Carrick  waterproofs  are  truly  elegant ;  this  house 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  the  style  and  grace  of 
the  cut,  but  this  season  it  is  more  observable  than  ever. 
Charming  little  Highland  costumes  in  silk  velvet  were 
shown  me  both  for  boys  and  girls.  Messrs.  Macdougall 
also  make  a  kind  of  semi-Highland  dress,  which  is  less 
fanciful  and  less  costly  than  the  true  Highland  costume, 
but  also  less  distingue. 

Shetland  shawls  are  becoming  every  day  more  fashion¬ 
able,  and  of  these  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.  have  an 
immense  variety.  The  prices  run  from  25s.  upwards, 
and  the  colours  correspond  with  almost  every  toilet. 
Shetland  fichus  for  the  garden  are  also  pleasant  wear, 
and  may  be  worn  round  the  neck  or  tied  over  the  head 
h  la  paysanne.  Travelling  jupons  of  striped  silk  are  use¬ 
ful  for  everyday  travelling  under  a  cashmere  or  velvet 
polonaise  these  are  made  in  all  colours,  and  in  black 
and  white,  and  also  in  silk  linsey,  for  stouter  wear  and 
Alpine  excursions.  In  glancing  over  these  treasures  of 
Inverness  manufacture  one  is  struck  by  the  great  beauty 
of  the  material  (pure  wool  and  pure  silk)  employed,  and 
by  the  extreme  evenness  and  care  shown  in  the  weaving. 
Before  leaving  I  saw  some  lovely  vicuna  shawls,  which 
replace  winter  and  early  spring  wraps  so  admirably. 
Nobody  should  be  without  these  light  and  useful  shawls, 
which,  with  moderate  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Ladies  who  wish  for  charming  house  and  greenhouse 
adornments  will  err  if  they  do  not  visit  Mr.  D.  Radclyfle’s 
establishment  in  High  Holborn.  Mr.  Radclyffe  is  one 
among  the  very  few  who  understand  that  lovely  plants 
require  elegant  surroundings,  and  he  has  provided  rustic 
vases,  boxes,  jardinets,  and  baskets  of  great  beauty,  as 
well  as  table  decorations  of  much  originality.  The  fern 
transparencies  for  window-blinds  can  be  used  in  any 
position  where  stained  glass  is  required.  Mr.  Radclyffe’s 
very  clever  illustrated  catalogue  will  give  our  readers  a 
better  idea  of  the  usefulness  and  capabilities  of  these 
transparencies  than  mere  verbal  description  can  do. 

The  Silkworm. 
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227. — Detail  of  Collar.  (229). 
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242. — Lace  Border  for  Handkerchief  (231). 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


214.  — Costumes  fob  Seaside,  Pbomenadb,  &e. 

1.  Dress  of  llussian  grey  poult-de-soie,  plain  train  skirt.  Bodice 
with  scalloped  basques,  trimmed  with  guipure  and  passementerie 
deugns.  The  grey  cashmere  confection  (paletot  shape,  with  long 
sieeres)  is  entirely  covered  with  braiding  in  black,  and  trimmc<l 
with  a  deep  netted  fringe  and  tassels.  Straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
gpey  ribbon,  with  appret  of  lace  falling  over  the  chiton,  feather 
matching  the  colour  of  the  dress,  and  wreath  of  flowers.  Russian 
grey  cloth  boots. 

2.  Toilette  for  young  g^rl.  Fu|)lin  dress,  quite  plain,  with  high 
pointed  bodice.  Black  silk  cloth  confection,  fitting  to  the  figure 
in  front,  and  forming  a  Watteau  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  bias 
and  fringe ;  a  bow  of  ribbon  is  placed  about  the  centre  of  the  hack, 
with  long  ends  falling  nearly  to  the  bonier  of  the  confection. 
Straw  hat,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  black  ribbon,  with  natural 
wing  at  the  side.  Brown  boots,  with  Louis  XV.  heels. 

215.  — Visiting  Costume  and  Morning  Toilet. 

i.  Costume  of  tissu  de  laine  (sultanc  or  jicarl-grey  mohair).  The 
skirt  is  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  gathered  flounce,  headed  by  a 
bias  band  scalloped  each  side,  with  a  bias  in  the  centre.  Tunic 
rounded  in  front  c«  tahlier,  looped  at  the  back,  trimmed  with 
similar  scallojKnl  biind,  and  fringe.  Bo<lice  with  scalloped  basques, 
edged  with  lace  bias  and  fringe.  Sleeves  cut  up  to  the  elbow, 
trimmed  with  the  same  scalloped  trimming.  Straw  hat,  trimmed 
irith  a  black  gause  frou-frou  scarf,  fringed,  and  bows  of  ribbon  and 
aigrette  of  flowers.  Polished  black  kid  boots. 

Toilette  of  jdain  fouhml  croise.  The  skirt  trimmed  at  the  edge 
with  a  gathered  flounce,  with  heading  coinposeil  of  a  double  pleating 
divided  by  a  wide  bias.  Tight-fitting  polonaise,  plain  in  front  and 
ilraped  at  the  l>ack,  trimmed  to  match  the  skirt.  Three  branden- 
bomgs  on  the  bodice,  with  passementerie  rosettes.  Basques 
gathered  at  the  back,  trimmed  only  with  a  pleating  and  two  bias. 
Coat  sleeves,  wide  at  the  edge,  with  trimming  simulating  a  double 
sleeve.  Blm-k  straw  hat  (shaix*  indescribable)  with  feather  aigrette, 
appr6t  of  lace,  and  wreath  of  flowers  falling  over  the  chignon. 
Bronze  boots. 

216.-— New  House  J.vcket. 

Tliis  jacket  is  composed  of  crepe  de  chine  and  poult-<lc-8oic. 
The  design  simulates  a  Swiss  bodice  and  under-bodice  with  long 
Hlee\'e.  The  trimmings  are  of  silk  cording,  crepe  ruches,  and  white 
lace. 

2I7- — Coiffures,  Casaques,  and  Lingerie. 

1.  Catalanc  of  lace  with  ribbon  Iwws  placet!  en  carre,  rosette  at 
the  side. 

2.  New-shaped  collar  and  sleeves  of  pleated  muslin. 

3.  Bow  of  ]X)alt-de-soie  and  velvet,  composed  of  four  alternate 
coques ;  one  end  wide,  comiwsed  of  velvet,  and  fringed ;  the  other 
narrower,  end  plain. 

4-  Cap,  Marie  Stuart  shape,  of  muslin  and  lace ;  cluster  of 
flowers  placctl  at  one  side,  and  strings  composts!  of  three  pleats 
and  lace,  fastenetl  in  front  with  a  ribbon  bow. 

5.  Half-fitting  muslin  casa(|ue,  with  wide  revers  and  rounded 
basques  trimmed  with  lace ;  black  velvet  bow,  with  muslin  ends  and 
lace;  sleeves  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  two  rows  of  lace  and  black 
velvet  bow. 

6.  Evening  headdress,  cum])oscd  of  a  grenat  velvet  bow,  with 
diamond  butterfly,  aigrette  of  feathers,  and  long  white  drooping 
feather  at  the  Imck.  Two  velvet  ends  arc  tied  at  the  centre  of  the 
chignon,  falling  to  the  waist. 

7.  Casoque  of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  velvet  bands  and  bows, 
and  with  embroidered  muslin  frills,  through  which  the  velvet 
passes. 

S.  Fichu  collarette  of  crepe  lisse,  and  embroidered  cr#pc  velvet 
bow. 

9.  Round  bla<‘k  lace  hat,  with  long  lace  scarf  falling  at  the  back, 
loi^>od  at  one  side  with  a  full-hlown  rose,  foliage  and  buds. 

118. — New  Casaques  and  Lingerie. 

1.  Embroidered  muslin  collar,  with  crossed  ends,  trimmed  with  a 
aeallopcd  baud  and  embroidery. 

2.  Cambric  camisole,  pleateil  with  -stitched  tucks  on  each  side. 
The  scallops  are  trimmeil  with  bands  of  coloured  batiste  applique. 

3.  Muslin  boilice  for  evening,  open  en  caur  in  front,  and  edged 
with  a  coquille  of  lace.  The  round  pelerine  is  trimmed  with  a 


bonillonnce,  with  ribbon  passeil  through,  and  a  gathered  flounce. 
Coat  sleeve  trimmed  with  a  wide  bouillonnee  and  lace  coquille  at 
the  edge,  extending  to  the  elbow.  Ribbon  sash,  and  long  ends. 

4.  Fancy  house  jacket,  blue  velvet,  without  sleeves,  trimmcHl  with 
embroidery  and  braiding  of  gold  thread.  Open  in  front,  crossing 
at  the  waist.  Basques  at  the  back.  L  ice  collarette,  with  ends ; 
ribbon  necktie,  and  lace  bow.  Headdress  comiKJScd  of  a  lace  pout!', 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  bows. 

5.  Mnslin  morning  cap,  with  falling  crown.  The  front  is  round, 
and  trimmed  with  a  deep  pleat,  continuing  in  two  long  strings 
fastened  under  the  crown.  Ribbon  bows  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
bead. 

6.  Indoor  cap,  with  gathered  crown,  ending  in  two  long  lappets, 
edged  with  lace,  and  trimmed  with  ribbon,  forming  two  long  ends. 
Ribbon  strings. 

7.  Embroidered  muslin  collar,  with  two  stjuare  revers,  trimmed 
with  lace. 

8.  Rich  trimming  for  edge  of  petticoat,  composed  of  two  deep 
flounces  placed  at  e<|ual  distances,  etlged  with  narrow  guipiire, 
headed  with  a  deep  pleat,  and  divided  by  designs  of  embroidery. 
The  upper  flounce  is  finished  by  an  insertion,  and  series  of  small 
pleats. 

9.  Muslin  collar,  fichu  shape,  edge<l  with  lace,  and  fasteiunl  in 
front  by  a  bow  of  ribbon. 

219. — Bonnets,  Hats,  and  Lingerie. 

1.  Oval-sha])ed  rice-straw  hat,  e<lge<l  with  black  velvet,  trimmtHl 
with  a  bow  of  jamcean  velvet,  with  white  feather  drooping  at  the 
baerk,  and  tuft  of  black  feathers  plaeed  on  one  side. 

2.  Close-shaped  Imnnet  of  Italian  straw,  edge<l  with  a  ruche  of 
lace,  and  trimmetl  with  a  lx>w  and  tuft  of  feathers  placed  at  the 
bock  of  the  bonnet.  Lace  veil.  Ribbon  strings  fixed  on  the  front. 

3.  Straw  bonnet  edgetl  with  lace,  trimmed  with  a  series  of  rib¬ 
bon  {sxjues  with  bird  of  paradise  at  the  side.  Ribbon  strings. 

4.  Kepi-shaiKsl  bonnet  of  fine  straw  for  spring  toilette, 
trimmiHl  with  a  bow  of  velvet  and  aigrette  in  front,  with  tuft  of 
feathers  and  lace  veil  falling  over  the  chignon.  Luce  strings. 

S-  Ikalice  and  fichu  of  pleated  muslin,  edged  with  a  deep  lace 
coquille  flounce,  fastened  with  bows  of  ribbon.  Sleeves  a  sabot, 
trimmiHl  with  lace  coquille  and  1k)Ws  of  ribbon. 

6.  Cap  coiffure,  comjjosiMl  of  a  lace  pouff  simulating  a  veil  falling 
over  the  hair,  trimnusl  with  a  wide  riblxm  bow  phiee<l  at  one  side. 

7.  Evening  Ixalice  of  muslin,  low  and  square.  The  top  f)f  the 
bodice  is  mnqaised  of  a  wide  iKmillonnee  of  black  velvet,  edged 
Iwth  side's  with  lace.  Open  basejues,  scalloptsl  in  front,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  ]a»nfr,  raiscel  at  the  back  and  sides.  Wide  sleeves  with  trim¬ 
ming  corresjxmding  with  the  Ixxlice.  Under-sleeves  gathen‘<l  into** 
a  Ixind  at  the  wrist. 

220,  221,  222,  223,  and  226. — Embroidered  Cushion. 

Tlie  design  for  an  embroidered  cushion  is  illustrated  in  miniature 
in  No.  223,  and  the  dift'erent  jx)rtions  arc  exhibitc<l  in  f\dl  sire  in 
Nos.  220,  221,  222,  and  226,  No.  226  being  the  centre,  220  and 
221  bonlers  suitable  for  working  round  the  centre,  ajul  No.  222 
the  comer  design.  This  very  rich  embroidery  is  executed  with  gold 
or  silver  twist,  gold  braid,  and  cord,  yellow  filoselle  and  corded  silk 
on  dark  velvet.  Tlie  flowers  and  leaves,  or  scrolls,  as  seen  in  222 
and  226,  are  worked  over  cardboard  on  strong  linen,  cut  out,  and 
sewn  to  the  velvet ;  the  finer  portions,  stalks  and  tendrils,  are  worked 
at  once  on  the  velvet ;  the  chequed  work  is  prtxluced  by  long  stitches 
of  filoselle,  crossed  over  with  stitches  of  netting  silk  ;  and  the  raised 
bars  consist  of  silk  threads  laid  over  a  layer  of  stitches  of  filoselle, 
and  fastened  down  with  cross  stitches  at  the  points  of  intersection. 
The  braid  on  the  bonier  is  fastene<l  by  herring-lx)ne  stitches,  with 
corded  silk.  The  raised  portions  in  border  No.  221  should  have  a 
thick  layer  of  cotton  underneath  the  silk  or  gold  twist. 

224  and  225. — Medallions  for  Embroidering  on  Cigar-Cases, 
Card-Cases,  &c. 

These  designs  arc  worked  on  silk,  cashmere,  or  leather,  with 
shaded  silks  of  various  colours  in  long  stitch  and  knotted  stitch  or 
satin  stitch.  Shades  of  the  colour  of  the  ground  arc  often  preferred. 

No.  227  to  230. — Linen  Collar  with  Raised  Squares. 

This  cillar  is  of  fine  lawn  or  cambric  ;  it  is  cut  on  the  cross,  and 
is  divided  into  squares  by  drawing  threads  each  way  at  regular  dis- 
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Lances.  Tliesc  squares  are  first  covered  separately  on  the  wrong 
side  with  white  braid,  and  then  worked  over,  according  to  illustra< 
tion  **7,  in  herring-hone  stitch,  with  fine  cotton,  lengthways  and 
crossways,  so  that  the  squares  appear  raised  on  the  right  side  and 
snrrounde<l  by  a  row  of  stitching.  Tlie  outer  etlge  of  the  collar  is 
formcil  by  two  narrow  crossway  bands  of  cambric,  with  a  row  of 
hem  stitch  between ;  another  narrow  band  is  stitched  round  tho 
neck,  and  a  lace  eilging  sewn  both  inside  and  outside  the  collar. 

The  sleeve  is  of  musliu  sewn  into  a  narrow  wristband,  below  which 
is  the  linen  cuff,  slit  up  at  the  outside  and  trimmed  with  a  border 
iK-eording  to  illustration  2z8,  and  a  lace  edging.  The  wristband 
fiistcuB  with  a  button  on  the  outside  of  the  arm. 

231,  235,  and  242. — Cambric  Handkerchief  Trimmed  with 
Lace. 

To  a  square  of  cambric  14  inches  wide  add,  after  cutting  off  tho 
on-ners,  a  lace  insertion  inches,  and  an  edging  2  inches  wide. 
Both  insertion  and  edging  are  of  imitation  point,  and  iflustrations 
235  and  242  exhibit  a  portion  of  each  in  full  size.  The  design  being 
tr.iccd  on  a  strip  of  glazed  calico,  and  the  net  tacked  on,  run  on  the 
hniid  according  to  illustration,  and  work  the  spots  in  button-hole 
slitch  with  fine  threatl.  Then  remove  the  work  from  the  pattern, 
niid  sew  round  the  edges  of  the  braid  on  the  wrong  side,  inserting  a 
thi-cad  of  crochet  cotton  laid  on  the  right  side.  In  the  edging  the 
IK  t  is  cut  away  underneath  the  braad  braid,  and  a  purl  edging  sewn 
round  tbe  outer  edge.  In  sewing  the  edging  to  the  insertion,  put  it 
on  plain  along  the  straight  sides  and  in  plaits  on  the  slanting  sides, 
and  cover  the  scams  between  tho  cambric  and  the  insertion,  as  well 
us  lictwccn  the  insertion  and  the  edging,  with' a  narrow  strip  of 
embroidery. 

232. — Crochet  Rosette  fob  Antimacassars,  &c. 

These  rosettes  may  be  sewn  together  for  antimacassars  or  other 
covers,  and  arc  worked  with  cotton  No.  1 8.  Begin  at  the  centre 
with  a  chain  of  zo  stitches,  join  it  to  a  circle  with  a  slip  stitch,  and 
work  over  it  36  double,  fiiushing  the  row  with  a  slip  stitch  on  the 
1st  double.  Turn  the  work  and  work  on  the  upper  horizontal  threads 
of  the  last  row  a  row  of  double,  increasing  a  stitch  at  every  3rd 
stitch  of  the  previous  row,  and  ending  with  a  slip  stitch.  Turn  the 
work  and  work  21  chain,  miss  the  last  6,  which  forms  a  treble  long 
treble,  and  •  work  backwards  in  the  remaining  15  chain  9  treble 
long  treble,  6  double  long  treble,  and  6  long  treble,  working  2  treble 
on  the  1st,  and  on  every  alternate  chain  up  to  the  last  4,  on  each  of 
which  I  treble  is  worked.  Finish  the  row  with  a  slip  stitch  on  the 
4th  double  of  the  2nd  row,  and  turn  the  work.  Then  work  a  row 
of  slip  stitches  on  the  back  thread  of  the  22  treble ;  turn  the  work, 
and  work  backwards  on  the  slip  stitches  a  row  of  purls  consisting  of 
5  chain  and  i  slip  stitch  on  the  ist  of  the  5,  missing  i  stitch  under¬ 
neath,  1  slip ;  finish  the  row  with  a  slip  stitch  on  the  double  of  the  2nd 
row  already  worked  on.  This  completes  one  section  of  the  rosette. 
Now  work  1  chain,  turn  the  work,  and  work  behind  the  row  of  purls 
1  slip  stitch  on  each  of  the  1 5  treble,  then  6  chain  to  form  a  treble 
long  treble.  Repeat  1 1  times  from  *.  Loop  the  last  section  of  the 
rosette  to  the  ist  section  with  a  slip  stitch,  and  join  the  edges  at  the 
back  with  a  row  of  slip  stitches. 

233. — Tatted  Rosette. 

Begin  with  cotton  No.  20  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  rosette,  and  work  with  one  thread  as  follows : — A  circle  of  4 
double,  leaving  a  purl  i-8th  of  an  inch  long  between  the  double,  i 
))url,  4  double,  1  purl,  1  double,  turn  the  circle  downwards,  work 
another  circle  close  to  it  of  4  double,  i  purl,  4  double,  1  purl,  i 
double,  loop  into  the  last  purl  of  the  previous  circle,  turn  the  work 
downwards,  and  work  a  circle  of  4  double,  i  purl,  4  double,  with  a 
very  short  purl  after  each,  i  double,  loop  into  the  last  purl  of  the 
previous  circle,  turn  the  work.  Observe  throughout  the  rosette 
to  turn  the  circle  last  worked  downwards,  and  to  join  it  to  the 
jirevious  circle.  Now  work  •  a  circle  like  the  2,  then  a  circle  of  4 
double  with  a;  short  purl  between  the  double,  1  purl  J  an  inch  long, 
4  double,  1  purl,  1  double ;  a  circle  like  the  2nd,  a  circle  of  4  doable, 
a  purl  an  inch  long,  4  double  with  a  short  purl  after  each,  i  double, 
a  circle  like  the  2nd,  a  circle  of  4  double  with  a  short  purl  after 
each,  1  double,  i  purl,  i  double.  For  the  following  circle  work  4 
double,  unite  the  middle  purls  of  the  4  circles  turned  upwards,  by 
looping  them  together,  not  drawing  the  thread  too  tight,  and  finish 
the  circle  with  4  double,  1  purl,  i  double.  Work  a  circle  of  4  doable, 
I  purl,  4  double  with  a  short  purl  after  each,  1  double  ;  a  circle  of 
4  double  with  a  short  purl  after  eaeh,  4  double,  i  purl,  i  double  5 
a  I  tot  her  circle  like  the  former,  a  circle  of  4  double  loop  into  the  last  purl 


but  I  of  the  last  circle  but  i,  4  double  with  a  short  purl  after  each, 

1  double ;  a  circle  of  4  double,  i  purl,  4  double,  i  purl,  l  double ;  a 
circle  of  4  double  with  a  short  purl  utter  each,  4  double,  1  purl,  t 
double  ;  a  circle  like  tho  last  but  i  j  a  circle  of  4  double,  loop  into  the 
last  purl  but  i  of  the  last  circle  but  1,  4  double  with  a  short  purl  after 
each,  1  double;  a  circle  like  the  last  but  i,  a  circle  of  4  double  with 
a  short  purl  after  each,  4  double,  i  purl,  i  double.  Then  work  a 
circle  of  4  double,  join  the  4  last  circles  turned  upwards  together  as 
above,  and  finish  the  circle  with  4  double  with  a  short  purl  after 
each,  I  doable.  Next  work  a  circle  of  4  double,  loop  into  the  last 
purl  but  I  of  the  last  circle  but  i,  4  double  with  a  short  purl  after 
each,  1  double ;  a  circle  of  4  double  with  a  short  purl  after  each,  4 
double,  I  purl,  1  double ;  a  circle  of  4  double,  1  purl,  4  double,  1  purl, 

1  double ;  a  circle  of  4  double,  join  tlic  last  circle  but  i  and  the  two 
opposite  circles  together,  as  above,  and  finish  the  circle  with  4  double 
with  a  short  purl  after  each,  1  double.  Repeat  from  •,  joining  tho 
last  circles  to  the  opposite  2  circles  at  the  beginning  of  the  rosette. 
The  long  purls  which  form  the  centre  of  the  rosette  are  twisted  and 
worked  over  in  point  de  reprise,  according  to  illustration. 

234. — Crochet  Pincushion  Cover. 

Tlie  cover  is  worked  with  very  fine  crochet  cotton  and  point  lace 
braid.  Begin  with  the  centre  star  by  arranging  4  strips  of  braid 

3  inches  in  length  across  each  other,  and  hemming  the  8  ends. 
Then  crochet  ist  row :  *  8  double  on  one  of  the  ends,  2  chain,  i 
purl  turned  downwards  of  4  chain,  drop  the  lost  stitch,  work  into 
the  1st  of  the  4  chain  and  draw  the  dropped  stitch  through,  i  chain, 

I  purl  turned  upwards  of  4  chain,  and  i  double  on  the  1st  of  the 
4,  5  chain,  1  purl  turned  downwards,  6  clmin,  i  purl,  3  chain,  1 
double  on  the  open  c<lgc  of  the  braid  at  the  point  marked  with  a  f, 
7  chain,  missing  4  holes  in  the  braid ;  twice  alternately  i  double  on 
the  braid  and  5  chain,  missing  3  holes  underneath,  then  i  double 
on  the  braid ;  14  chain,  work  into  the  middle  stitch  of  the  last  chain 
but  one,  by  dropping  tbe  last  stitch  of  the  chain,  taking  up  the 
middle  stitch,  and  drawing  the  dropped  stitch  through ;  work  back- 
waixls  on  the  last  5  chain,  1  double,  i  treble,  i  long  treble,  i  treble, 

1  double;  then  5  chain,  loop  into  the  next  ehain,  work  backwards 
on  the  S  chain ;  1  double,  i  treble,  1  long  treble,  1  treble,  i  double ; 
this  completes  z  leaves.  Tlicn  9  chain,  loop  into  the  3rd  of  the  6 
chain  between  the  2  last  ])urls,  20  chain,  loop  into  the  2nd  of  tho  5 
chain  between  the  2  middle  purls,  and  backwards  on  the  last  8  of 
the  20  chain ;  i  double,  i  treble,  4  long  treble,  1  treble,  i  double  ;  9 
chain,  miss  the  last,  and  on  the  remaining  8  work  backwards  i 
double,  I  treble,  4  long  treble,  1  treble,  1  double ;  this  completes  2 
leaves.  Work  5  more  leaves  as  aliove,  then  on  the  9  chain  liefore 
the  1st  of  the  7  leaves;  i  double,  i  treble,  4  long  treble,  i  treble, 

I  double  and  a  slip  stitch,  which  completes  one  of  the  larger  star- 
shapcil  figures  with  8  points.  Now  work  7  chain,  then  on  the  6 
chain  after  the  last  of  the  small  leaves  worked  at  the  beginning  of 
the  row :  i  slip  stitch,  i  double,  i  treble,  i  long  treble,  i  treble,  l 
double,  6  chain,  miss  the  hist,  and  work  backwards  on  the  remaining 
S ;  I  double,  I  treble,  1  long  treble,  1  treble,  i  double,  then  a  leaf 
as  above,  and  on  the  6  chain  before  the  ist  of  the  S  leaves  ;  i  double, 

1  treble,  1  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  and  1  slip  stitch.  This 

completes  one  of  the  smaller  star-shaped  figures.  Now  work  3 
chain,  l  double  on  the  edge  of  the  next  strip  of  braid ;  just  opposite 
the  place  taken  up  in  the  former  strip,  3  chain  scallops  with  i  double 
between  them,  working  into  the  2  leaves  of  the  small  star  not  yet 
taken  up ;  then  3  chain,  1  purl  turnwl  downwards,  2  chain,  loop 
into  the  middle  stitch  of  the  7  chain  between  the  smaller  and  larg^cr 
stars,  3  chain,  i  purl  turned  downwards,  4  chain,  take  up  the  next 
leaf,  1  chain,  i  purl  turned  downwards,  2  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain, 
repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  *  twice  repeati'd,  4  double,  with  a  purl 
between  them  on  the  first  8  double  of  the  previous  row,  2  chain,  i 
purl  turned  downwards,  3  chain,  i  pnrl,  i  chain,  i  purl,  5  chain,  1 

purl,  I  chain,  i  purl,  3  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  1 

double  on  the  4th  of  the  5th  chain,  counting  from  the  beginning,  3 
chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  i  purl,  3  chain,  1  purl,  i  chain,  i  purl,  1 

double  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the  last  3  chain  but  one,  i  chain,  t 

double  on  tlie  znd  of  the  5  chain,  1  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  i  purl, 

2  chain,  i  chain,  i  double  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the  first  3  chain  of 
this  row.  This  completes  a  figure  of  3  purlwl  circles.  Then  work 
2  chain,  loop  into  the  next  leaf  of  the  larger  star,  and  work  4  times : 

4  chain,  i  purl  turncil  downwards,  4  chain,  loop  into  the  next 
leaf,  3  chain,  1  pnrl  turned  downwanls,  3  chain,  repeat  from  *, 
observing  to  catch  up  the  purlerl  circles  according  to  illustration 
as  you  proceed;  finish  the  row  with  a  slip  stitch  on  the  1st  double, 
and  fasten  off.  Now  arrange  the  braid  in  Vandykes  acconling  to 
illustration,  tackiug  the  points  down,  and  work  along  the  inner 


248. — Crume-Tray. 


245.  — Embroidered 
Border  for  Braces,  Bas¬ 
kets,  &C. 


244. — Embroiffaed 
Border  for  Braces,  Bas¬ 
kets,  &c. 


250. — Border  for  Table-Cover. 
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Hebsauss  Lb  BorriLUEB,  1x5,  Oxpobd  Street,  bttppey  all  the  Materials  required  for  the 
Needlework  Debiorb  on  these  Pages. 


side  of  the  points.  3rd  row :  *  10  double,  ix  chain,  i  purl,  3  chain, 

1  double  on  the  edge  of  the  braid,  3  chain,  i  purl  turned  downwards, 
3  chain,  i  double  on  the  opposite  ed^c,  3  chain,  i  purl  turned 
downwards,  3  chain,  loop  into  the  9th  stiteh  of  the  i  x  chain,  8  cliain, 
repeat  from  *.  4th  row :  Connect  the  points  with  the  rosettes,  as 
follows: — •  I  long  treble  on  the  ist  double  of  the  previous  row,  x 
chain,  1  long  treble  on  the  next  stitch  but  x,  i  chain,  loop  into  the 
middle  purled  circle  of  the  first  figure  of  the  xnd  row,  i  chain,  i 
treble  on  the  3rd  following  stitch,  x  chain,  i  long  treble  on  the  3rd 
stitch,  twice  repeated,  x  chain,  and  i  long  treble  on  the  following 
3rd  stitch,  then  a  purled  circle  of  x  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  i  purl,  a 
chain,  take  up  the  next  chain  scallop  of  the  xnd  row,  i  chain,  i  purl, 

I  chain,  i  purl,  x  chain,  and  i  double  on  the  ist  chain  after  the  last 
treble  of  this  row ;  then  i  chain,  i  treble  on  the  3rd  stitch,  twice 
repeated,  x  chain  and  i  treble  on  the  following  3rd  stitch,  i  purl  of 
5  cliain,  taking  up  with  it  the  middle  stitch  of  the  next  chain 
scallop  of  the  xnd  row,  1  cluun,  1  long  treble  on  the  3rd  following 
stitch,  I  cliain,  take  up  the  same  scallop  as  above,  i  chain,  i  long 
treble  on  the  3rd  following  stitch,  x  chain,  i  treble  on  the  3rd  fol¬ 
lowing  stitch,  I  chain,  take  up  the  next  scallop  of  the  xnd  row,  i 
chain,  i  treble  on  the  3rd  following  stitch,  i  chain,  i  purl  of  5 
chain,  the  middle  stitch  looped  into  the  chain  scallop  of  the  xnd 
row,  I  treble  on  the  3rd  following  stitch,  twice  repeated,  x  chain, 
and  I  treble  on  the  3rd  following  stitch,  i  purled  circle  as  above, 
looped  into  the  next  chain  scallop  of  the  xnd  row ;  then  t  chain,  i 
treble  on  the  3rd  following  stitch,  x  chain,  i  treble  on  the  3rd  follow¬ 
ing  stitch,  X  chain,  repeat  from  •.  Sth  row  like  the  3rd  row,  worked 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Vandykes,  oWrving  to  work  i  x  chain  before 
and  1 1  chain  after  each  purled  figure.  6th  row :  Alternately  i 
treble,  x  chain,  missing  z  underneath.  7th  row  :  i  double  on  the 
ist  treble  of  the  previous  row,  •  5  chain,  i  purl,  1  chain,  i  purl,  3 
chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  i  purl,  x  chain,  i  double  on  the  4th  of  the 
S  chain,  3  chain,  i  double  on  the  next  treble  but  one,  repeat  from  *. 
8th  row:  •  i  double  on  the  middle  of  the  3rd  chain  of  the  ist 
purled  figure,  S  chain,  1 1  times  alternately  i  purl,  1  chain,  1  double 
on  the  4th  of  the  S  chain,  3  chain,  repeat  from  *.  In  the  centre 
place  a  round  knob  of  double  stitches  worked  in  coils,  taking  the 
wrong  side  of  the  work  for  the  outside. 

X36  to  X41.— Collar  in  Irish  Point. 

The  collar  representt^d  in  illustration  No.  X41  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  separate  sprays  or  figures  connected  by  chain  scallops  and 
purls.  The  principal  figures  are  seen  in  full  sixe  in  illustrations  336, 
*37i  X39,and  X40.  No.  138  is  worked  as  follows : — Make  acliain 
of  18  stitches  and  join  it  to  a  circle  with  a  slip  stitch;  work  •  x 
double  on  the  first  x  chain,  i  x  cluiin,  miss  the  last  of  the  1  x,  and 
work  double  stitches  on  the  remaining  1 1 ;  repeat  from  •  8  times, 
and  loop  into  the  ist  stitch  with  a  slip  stitch.  This  forms  the  9  ribs 
of  the  rosette.  Now  work  over  a  4-ply  knot  of  thick  knitting-cotton 
a  row  of  double  round  the  ribs,  taking  up  the  lower  thread  of  the 
chain  stitches  as  well  as  the  tliread  of  the  double  stitches,  observing 
to  increase  at  the  tip  of  the  ribs  to  make  the  work  lie  flat,  and 
between  the  ribs  to  work  i  double  on  the  centre  circle ;  also  to  join 
the  divisions  of  the  rosette  by  purls  of  4  chain  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion.  A  wheel  in  the  centre  completes  the  rosette.  For  the  figure 
s^n  in  illustration  X36,  make  a  chain  of  8  stitches,  join  them  to  a 
circle,  then  work  •  x  double  on  the  first  x  chain,  10  chain,  miss  the 
last,  and  work  backwards  on  the  remaining  9,  repeat  3  times  from  *. 
Put  in  a  4-ply  knot  of  cotton,  and  work  round  the  4  ribs  as  in  the 
rosette,  putting  3  or  4  double  stitches  between  the  ribs,  next  to  these 
X  treble,  and  afterwai^s  long  treble  over  the  layer  of  cotton.  When 
the  4  leaves  are  worked  round,  continue  to  work  over  the  cotton 
with  double  stitches  to  the  length  of  1}  inches,  and  then  cut  off  the 
cotton,  twist  the  work  to  a  loop  according  to  illustration,  and  fasten 
off.  For  the  spray,  X40,  work  each  of  the  trefoils  separately  with 
the  stalk  attachetC  and  sew  the  stalks  together  on  the  wrong  side. 
The  spray,  X39,  is  worked  as  follows  : — Make  a  chain  of  2X  stitches 
for  the  X  lower  leaves  of  the  3-leaved  figure,  miss  the  last  stitch  and 
work  double  stitches  on  the  remaining  21.  Tliis  forms  the  centre 
rib  of  the  X  under-leaves.  Work  round  them  as  above,  leaving  3  of 
the  foundation  stitches  unworked  on  one  side  of  the  rib.  Turn  the 
work  and  work  on  the  wrong  side  4  slip  stitches  on  the  first  4  stitches 
of  the  1st  leaf,  and  on  the  4  last  stitches  of  the  xnd  leaf,  drawing 
them  together,  after  which  work  the  3rd  leaf,  and  in  connection  with 
it  the  stalk  with  a  small  leaf  at  the  end  according  to  illustration. 
Illustration  X37  shows  one  of  the  fibres  of  the  border  in  full  sixe, 
worked  in  the  same  manner  as  described  above,  with  the  addition  of 
small  purls  round  the  edge  consisting  of  8  chain.  Wlien  a  sufficient 
number  of  sprays  are  completed,  arrange  them  according  to  illustra¬ 


tion  on  a  paper  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  collar,  as  given  in  miniature 
in  illustration  141,  and  then  connect  the  sprays  with  a  network  of 
chain  stitches  and  purls  worked  with  very  fine  cotton,  the  small  purls 
consisting  of  8  chain  with  i  double  on  the  ist  of  the  8,  and  the 
larger  purls  of  8  chain,  i  treble  on  the  Sth  of  the  8,  4  chain  and  i 
double  on  the  ist  of  the  8.  Then  prepare  the  edging  in  the  same 
way  as  described  above  on  paper  or  glaxcd  calico ;  work  a  row  of  fine 
scallops  all  round  the  centre,  and  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  border, 
as  follows,  from  left  to  right : — i  double,  1 1  chain,  missing  J  of  an 
inch  underneath,  •  1  double  on  the  next  chain  to  the  right,  4  double 
on  the  last  3  of  the  1 1  chain,  8  chain ;  repeat  fi-om  *.  On  this  row 
work  a  row  of  double.  Join  the  border  to  the  centre  with  a  row  of 
chfun  and  double,  working  alternately  i  double  on  the  t^e  of  the 
centre  and  i  double  on  the  edge  of  the  border,  with  3  chain  between, 
missing  x  stitches  undenieath. 

X43  and  X48. — CuuHB  Brush  and  That. 

The  brush  and  tray  are  of  carved  wood,  ornamented  with  em¬ 
broidery  on  leather.  The  design  is  cut  out  in  a  piece  of  light  brown 
leather,  and  then  a  piece  of  dark  brown  leather  laid  underneath. 
The  edges  of  the  design  are  finished  with  a  thread  of  dark  brown 
silk,  sewn  over  with  light  brown  silk.  The  tray  is  covered  under¬ 
neath  with  dark  brown  watered  paper, 

X44  and  X45. — Embroidered  Borders  fob  Braces,  Baskets, 
Brackets,  &c. 

X44.  This  border  may  be  worked  on  linen  pique,  cashmere,  cloth, 
satin,  or  velvet,  in  point  russe  and  long  stitch,  with  wool  and  silk. 
The  edge  is  worked  by  making  a  row  of  overcast  stitches  ^  inch  long, 
leaving  inch  of  wool  or  silk  between  every  x  stitches,  and  then 
working  over  the  loops  with  close  button-hole. 

X45.  The  centre  of  this  border  consists  of  a  straw  beading,  workt^ 
over  and  ornamented  with  stitches  in  point  russe.  Tlie  edge  is 
similar  to  tliat  described  in  X44. 

X46  and  X50. — Table-Cover  worked  in  Satin  and  Gobelin 
Stitch. 

Tlie  table-cover  is  of  dark  brown  plush,  with  a  centre-piece  and 
Iwrder  of  light  brown  rep  embroidered  according  to  illustration  xso, 
with  shades  of  brown  silk  in  satin  stitch.  Gobelin  stitch,  and  point 
russe.  The  rep  is  in  4  pieces,  sloped  at  the  comers,  and  cut  the  way 
of  the  ribs ;  it  is  then  lined  with  calico  to  keep  it  firm,  the  design 
traced  upon  it,  and  the  dark  portions  of  the  dcsigfn  worked  in  rows 
of  Gobelin  stitch  over  one  rib  of  the  rep,  leaving  a  rib  between  the 
rows.  The  lighter  portions  are  worked  in  satin  stitch  cither  with 
or  without  an  underlayer  of  W’ool.  When  the  border  has  been  sewn 
to  the  cloth,  and  a  strip  of  plush  added  at  the  edge,  the  pattern  in 
point  russe  is  worked  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  with  gold-colourwl 
silk,  and  a  coloured  silk  or  cotton  lining  laid  underneath.  The 
centre-piece  is  laid  over  the  plush,  and  the  point  rosse  worked  round 
the  edge.  Silk  cord  and  tassels  complete  the  edge  of  the  table- 
cover. 

X47. — Ornamental  Box  for  Holding  Oil-Can,  &c.,  of  a 
Sewing-Machine. 

Tliis  useful  appendage  to  a  sewing-machine  is  adapted  to  hold  the 
oil,  the  cloth,  and  other  apparatus  frequently  called  into  use  for 
keeping  the  sewing-machine  in  good  working  order,  and  may  he 
hung  on  to  the  machine.  It  is  made  of  pasteboard  covered  with 
black  American  cloth,  enlivened  by  green  braid  and  a  row  of  stitches 
in  white  silk.  Cut  out  2  pieces  of  pasteboard  for  the  bottom  and 
the  lid  of  the  box,  8  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide,  round  of!'  the 
comers,  and  cover  both  sides  with  American  cloth.  Then  cut  a 
strip  of  pasteboard  3  inches  wide  and  sufficiently  long  to  form  the 
sides  of  the  box,  stitch  the  ends  together,  and  line  it  with  cloth, 
turning  the  cloth  over  the  edge  at  the  bottom.  Put  in  x  partitions 
according  to  illustration,  each  eniisisting  of  a  piece  of  pasteboard 
covered  with  cloth,  xj  inches  wide  and  3  inches  deep,  and  stiteh  the 
comers  to  the  edges  of  the  box.  Next  sew  in  the  bottom  with  long 
stitches  passed  through  the  pasteboard  and  the  cloth,  and  then  cover 
the  outside  with  a  strip  of  cloth,  laid  on  flat  at  the  back,  and 
arranged  in  plaits  in  front,  the  lower  edge  protrading  j  an  inch 
below  the  Iwttom  of  the  hox.  Sew  on  a  green  worsted  braid  over 
the  stitches  of  the  plaiting,  with  a  narrow  crossway  trimming 
worked  with  white  silk  in  the  centre,  and  take  a  similar  strip  of 
cloth  for  the  handle.  The  lid  is  completed  hy  a  worsted  braid 
ruche. 
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149. — Kmsboiuered  Java  Canvas  Wobk-Baseet. 

Take  a  siiiiarc  of  Java  canvas  8  iuchcs  wide  and  work  with  violet 
clienillc  a  pattern  in  iK>int  russe  according  to  illustration,  luid  ftll  np 
the  centre  with  stars  in  violet  silk.  Line  the  canvas  with  silk,  and 
bind  it  round  with  violet  ribl>on.  Double  the  canvas  to  a  triangle, 
and  unite  the  sides  by  a  silk  soufflet.  Fur  this  i>uqM>se  take  1  pieces 
of  silk  6  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide,  hem  them  at  the  top,  run¬ 
ning  in  an  elastic,  and  slope  them  at  the  bottom  from  the  middle 


towards  the  sides  to  a  length  of  5  inches.  Then  sew  in  the  soufflets^ 
beginning  an  inch  below  the  upjHjr  iwints  of  the  bag,  and  leaving 
the  aide  points  free  to  be  tacked  to  the  soufflet  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion.  Make  s  handles  of  canvas  10  inches  long  and  ^  inch  wid^ 
line  them  with  silk,  and  ornament  them  with  chenille  and  herring¬ 
bone  stitch  according  to  illustration  j  sew  them  to  the  upper  canvas 
of  the  bag,  and  put  on  the  niche  and  bows  of  violet  ribbon,  and 
a  button  and  clastic  loop. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


llappii  Dai/s.  Valse;  Composed  and  dedicated  to  the  Misses  W. 
By  J.  F.  Clanchattan.  (Itubert  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington- 
street.  Regent-street). — These  volses  are  elegant  and  extremely  pretty. 

Spinning.  Song.  The  words  by  C.  J.  Rouse.  Music  uumposed 
expressly  for  Madame  Sherrington  by  F.  II.  Cowen.  (Boosey  and 
Co.,  28,  Ilolles-strcct). — A  simple  drawing-room  song,  with  pretty 
accompaniment  representing  the  movement  of  the  spinning-wheel. 

(t^niviiveQnndriUc.  On  Offenbach’s  opera.  Charles  Coote.  (Boosey 
and  Co.,  28,  Ilolles-stroet). — 'fhese  charming  quadrilles,  founded  on 
the  airs  of  Offenbach's  sparkling  oiicra,  will  be  sure  to  be  favourites 
with  the  dancing-loving  public. 

A  Song  of  the  Sea.  The  words  by  F.  C.  Weatherlcy,  Esq.  Music  by 
Madame  Sainton-Dolby.  (Uiiosey  and  Co.,  18,  llolles-street). — A 
touching  song,  full  of  melody  and  grace,  so  characteristic  of  the 
comiKJSer. 

Then  and  Noiv.  Ballad.  Written  by  Courtenay  Boyle.  Music  by 


Louisa  Gray.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  18,  Ilolles-streot). — A  pretty  drawing¬ 
room  song,  with  the  usual  mediocre  words. 

Sgmpathg,  Sung.  Words  by  Alice  Horton.  Composed  expressly 
for  Miss  Enriquez  by  Henriette.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  llolles-street). 
— A  flowing  melody,  within  easy  compass. 

OAideicre  VaUe.  Charles  Coote.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  i8.  Holies* 
street). — A  most  brilliant  and  sparkling  set  of  valses. 

Happier  Dags.  Melody  for  pianoforte.  By  Tom  Brown.  (Boosey 
and  Co.,  28,  Hulles-street). — An  easy  inorcean,  adapted  for  young 
students  of  the  piano. 

TItonghU  of  Home.  Romance  for  the  pianoforte.  By  Tom  Brown. 
— An  elegant  romance,  full  of  grace  and  melody. 

Tfoisieme.  Valse  caprice  pour  le  piano.  By  Frederic  H.  Cowen. 
(Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  Holles-street). — This  charming  caprice  quite 
ecjuals  this  gifted  composer’s  former  productions. 


PARISIAN  SPECIAUTIES. 


IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Parisian  mo:les  et  robes  can 
be  purchased  at  a  lower  price  at  the  Maison  Jay, 
Regent-stkeet,  than  in  the  capital  city  itself.  The 
dresses  and  costumes  recently  imported  by  Messrs.  Jay 
are  extremely  artistic,  and  in  most  recherche  style.  The 
demi-deml  robes  are  of  every  shade  of  grey  and  mauve 
up  to  a  deep  rich  violet. 

In  particular  we  note  a  brilliant  mauve  with  coquiUe 
flouncing  and  corsage  d'Orleans.  The  train  skirt  is 
slightly  raised  by  a  sash  bow  of  wide  watered  ribbon  of 
brilliant  black.  The  corsage  has  a  “  breast-knot”  of  the 
same  ribbon,  though  narrow,  and  xhe demi-ouverte  sleeve 
is  trimmed  to  correspond.  The  effect  of  the  brilliant 
black  watering  on  the  rich  mauve  is  striking,  and  the  ar¬ 
tistic  skill  is  displayed  by  a  master  hand,  the  great  Worth 
having  originated  the  costume.  Space  will  not  permit 
us  to  describe  the  other  masterpieces  of  this  artiste. 
Our  readers  will  do  well  to  inspect  them  for  themselves. 


The  mantle  department  is  filled  with  confections  of  the 
most  recherche  descriptions.  In  particular  we  note  La 
Comtesse  Cisaque,  which  requires  merely  a  black  or 
coloured  jupon  to  render  it  a  costume  complet.  The  embroi¬ 
dered  mantles,  the  Dolmans,  the  Garricks  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  will  find  admirers  of  every  age,  for  while  obtain¬ 
ing  the  mast  costly  models  from  Parisian  ateliers ,  Messrs. 
Jay  do  not  forget  to  copy  them  in  less  expensive 
materials  ;  thus  young  ladies  and  matrons  who  wish  to 
exercise  economy  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  con¬ 
fections,  mantles,  and  polonaise. 

The  bonnet  department  is  naturally  an  object  of  great 
interest.  The  Comtesse,  the  Alsatian,  the  Bourgeoise, 
Madame  Thiers,  the  d’Orleans,  the  Chambord,  and  Lor¬ 
raine  are  all  charming  chapeaux,  full  of  grace  and  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  extremely  becoming  to  English  physiog¬ 
nomy. 


L’EAU  DES  FEES. 


IF  a  lady  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  detect  grey  hairs  while 
she  is  still  young  and  has  not  recourse  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Eau  DES  Fees,  she  will  soon  find  herself  classed 
among  elderly  ladies.  In  vain  her  fresh  young  com¬ 
plexion,  her  beauty,  even  her  baptismal  certificate,  will 
speak  for  her  youth  :  she  possesses  the  first  sign  of 
age — white  hair. 

We  feel  we  earn  the  gratitude  of  our  readers  in 
recommending  the  Eau  des  Fees  of  Madame  Sarah 
Felix.  The  action  of  hair-dye  is,  without  doubt,  in- 
.stantaneous,  but  dyed  hair  invariably  has  an  even  and 
alse  appearance  which  causes  the  stratagem  to  be 


suspected,  and  besides  causes  headache  and  diseases  of 
the  hair  and  scalp. 

The  Eau  des  Fees  is  not  a  dye,  and  if  its  effects 
are  produced  slowly,  at  least  the  original  colour  is  re¬ 
produced,  the  health  of  the  head  and  hair  preserved, 
and  once  or  twice  a  week  suffices  to  use  the  invaluable 
Eau  des  Fees. 

There  is  no  operation  by  which  hair  can  be  restored 
superior  to  the  Eau  des  Fees,  for  the  change  is  gentle 
and  natural  as  Nature’s  own  operations.  This  Eau 
Magk^ue  can  be  obtained  in  Paris,  43,  Rue  Richer,  and 
in  England  of  all  the  principal  coiffeurs  and  perfumers. 
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GARDENING— MAY. 


WE  illustrate  three  new  sorts  of  mignonette,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.D.  RadclyfFe,of  1 29,  High  Holborn, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  annexed  drawings — 
the  Pyramidal  Bouquet,  the  Tall  Pyramidal,  and  the 
Dwarf  Compact — varieties  obtained  by  selection  and 
careful  seeding.  We  give  a  condensed  summary  of  the 
raiser’s  descriptions  : — 

“  The  Pyramidal  Bouquet  Mignonette  forms  a  dense 
short  pyramid  of  free  growth,  the  numerous  branches 
being  terminated  by  large 
spikes  of  intense  red  flowers — 
as  many  as  300  of  them 
being  produced  on  one  full- 
grown  specimen.  The  foliage 
is  luxuriant,  and  of  a  dark 
green.  This  variety  is  re¬ 
commended  for  pot  culture 
and  for  the  open  border.  The 
Tall  Pyramidal  Mignonette 
(R.  odor  at  a  gigantea  pyram'i- 
dalii)  is  said  to  have  very 
woody  stems  and  vigorous 
branches,  which  are  clothed 
with  dark  green  leaves  and 
club-like  spikes  of  flowers  lo 
inches  long,  and  of  fine  red 
tinge.  By  good  culture  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  2^  feet, 
and  a  breadth  of  feet.  In 
consequence  of  its  ligneous 
habit,  the  more  it  is  cut  the 
more  freely  it  flowers,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  bloom  till  quite  late 
in  autumn.  It  is  recommended 
to  be  sown  early  in  March, 
and  to  be  potted  off  singly, 
the  plants  being  either  turned 
out  into  the  borders  or  grown 
on  in  pots  as  required.  The 
New  Dwarf  Compact  Mig¬ 
nonette  seems  to  be  a  very 
desirable  variety,  and  very 
distinct  in  character.  It  is 
called  R.  odor  at  a  narta  compact  a  multiflora,  and  forms  a 
dense  semi-globular  bush  of  about  lo  inches  high  and 
18  inches  across,  the  robust  and  vigorous  branches 
being  clothed  with  dark  green  leaves,  and  decorated 
with  innumerable  close  spikes  of  reddish  tinted  flowers. 
These  flowers  are  said  to  be  produced  without  inter¬ 
mission  from  spring  till  late  in  the  autumn,  the  blooming 
period  being  of  longer  duration  in  this  than  in  any  other 
variety,  owing  to  the  successional  branching  growths. 
Its  dwarf  habit  adapts  it  for  planting  near  the  edge  of 
the  flower  border,  while,  if  cultivated  in  good  soil,  it  is 
said  to  have  a  fine  effect  as  a  single  specimen.  .  For  pot 
culture  or  for  market  purposes  it  ia  very  highly  recom¬ 
mended.” 

Following  up  the  subject  which  we  discussed  some¬ 


Tall  Pyramidal  Compact  Mignonette. 
{^Reseda  gigantea  Pyramidalu 


what  at  length  in  our  last  article,  and  which  appears  to 
excite  some  interest  at  the  present  time,  when  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  flower  garden  for  the  season  are 
being  carried  out,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
direct  our  readers’  attention  to  some  of  the  long-neglected 
herbaceous  plants,  whose  cause  we  would  advocate 
against  the  monopoly  of  the  bedding  system.  It  must 
be  distinctly  understood,  in  the  outset,  that  we  do  not 
undervalue  bedding  plants,  properly  so  called.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  beautiful 
and  useful,  and  quite  worthy 
of  the  degree  of  attention 
which  they  have  received  -, 
but,  as  we  have  before  re¬ 
marked,  in  the  interest  ot 
floriculture  generally,  it  is 
not  right  wholly  to  neglect 
other  things  for  them.  The 
exclusive  use  of  these  few 
plants  in  some  gardens  for¬ 
cibly  reminds  us  of  a  story 
which  we  once  heard  of  a 
lady  who,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  had  seen  the  single 
anemone,  and  was  so  struck 
with  its  beauty,  that  she  at 
once  made  a  large  investment 
in  tubers,  and  turned  out 
everything  else  in  her  garden 
to  make  room  for  them.  Ot 
course  she  had  flowers,  and 
very  beautiful  flowers,  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  every 
spring,  but  she  had  nothing 
more.  And  so  it  is  with 
those  who  give  up  so  much 
space — all  the  beds  on  the 
lawn,  and  frequently  the 
borders  also  —  to  bedding 
plants .  They  have  verbenas , 
petunias,  calceolarias,  gera¬ 
niums,  and  a  few  other  things, 
flowering,  perhaps,  luxu¬ 
riantly  and  most  attractively  for  four  or  five  months  at 
the  utmost  out  of  the  year  ;  but  for  the  remaining  seven 
or  eight  the  beds  and  borders  are  bare  earth.  Again, 
while  Nature  is  so  profuse  in  flowers,  in  this  system 
there  is  little  or  no  variety.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
named  varieties  of  these  favoured  plants  are  infinite, 
but  to  a  great  extent  new  sorts  are  but  repetitions  of  old 
ones,  and  at  the  best  they  can  only  be  the  old  sorts  in 
newer  and  brighter  clothing.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
admit,  also,  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  well-grown  verbena  and  highly-cultivated  geranium 
of  the  present  day,  and  those  that  were  so  called  some 
years  ago ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that  they  are  only  ver¬ 
benas'  and  geraniums  still.  In  most  villa  gardens  we  may 
look  in  vain  for  anything  that  can  illustrate  botany  as  a 
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science.  For  different  species  of  plants  of  different  genera 
we  may  walk  about  large  flower  gardens  with  Messrs. 
Henderson’s  catalogue  in  our  hands — that  wonderful 
catalogue  of  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy 
pages — without  finding 
one  single  specimen  of 
the  six  or  seven  thou¬ 
sand  there  enumerated. 

These  are  plants  mostly 
of  easy  culture,  of  every 
variety  of  colour,  and 
flowering  at  all  seasons. 

Many  bloom  in  winter 
when  nothing  else  out- 
of-doors  can  be  said  to 
show  signs  of  life,  and 
many  more  in  early 
spring,  long  before  any 
bedding  plants  dare 
trust  themselves  abroad. 

There  are  among  them 
plants  with  beautiful 
blossoms,  suited  to  wet, 
marshy  spots,  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  ponds  and  run¬ 
ning  streams,  where 
they  may  remain  in  a 
permanent  position  ;  or 
if  not  quite  hardy 

enough  to  bear  our  winter’s  cold,  may  be  set  in  pots 
for  decoration  during  the  milder  months  of  the  year ; 
of  these  we  may  mention  the  acorus  gramineus  varie- 
gatus,  arundo  donax, 
festuca  glauca,  juncus 
variegatus,  the  varie¬ 
gated  rush,  and  several 
pretty  iris.  The  ly- 
thrum,  also,  and  the 
epilobium,  or  willow 
herb.  But  it  is  with 
plants  suited  to  beds 
and  borders  that  we  are 
just  now  concerned,  and 
out  of  the  many  lovely 
candidates  before  us  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a 
selection.  Of  the 
monkshoods  there  are 
several  beautiful  varie¬ 
ties,  the  prevailing 
colour  being  some  shade 
of  blue,  and  flowering 
from  July  to  September. 

These  are  all  better 
suited  for  borders  than 
for  beds,  as  they  grow 
from  four  or  five  feet  high  in  a  rich  soil.  The  different 
sorts  of  arabis  and  alyssum  are  suited  to  mixed  beds,  and 
as  they  flower  very  early  they  serve  to  make  the  garden 
gay  before  other  things  come  on.  The  plumbago,  or 


Pyramidai,  BouyuET  Mignonette. 
{^Reseda  Pyramidal  Bouquet.) 


New  Dwarf  Compact  Mignonette, 
{^Reseda  odorata  nana  compacta.) 


lead  wort,  is  also  very  useful.  The  foliage  is  good, 
and  its  rich  blue  flowers  freely  cover  the  plant ;  as  its 
height  is  only  a  few  inches,  it  does  well  near  the  edge 

or  border,  or  a  mixed 
bed  upon  the  lawn.  In 
a  similar  situation  may 
be  grown  the  different 
varieties  of  dianthus. 
Under  this  name  are 
included  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our 
florists’  flowers,  as  weir 
as  some  choice  species 
from  China  and  Japan, 
and  elsewhere.  Of  the 
former  are  pinks,  pico- 
tees,  and  carnations,  and 
sweet-williams,  and  of 
the  latter  dianthus  hed- 
dewigi,  imperialis,  chi- 
nensis,  &c.,  all  of  which 
may  be  easily  raised 
from  seed.  When  a 
good  stock  of  them  has 
been  once  obtained ,  they 
give  no  further  trouble 
than  layering  every  au¬ 
tumn,  or  a  division  of 
the  roots  in  those  cases 
where  it  can  be  effected. 
The  hybrid  dianthus, 
commonly  known  as  mule  pinks,  are  very  showy  among 
other  things  in  a  mixed  bed.  Of  border  plants  we 
must  not  forget  the  dielytra,  delphinum,  penstemon,  and 

chelone.  A  few  years 
ago  dielytra  eximia  used 
to  be  regarded  as  a 
greenhouse  plant ;  and, 
indeed,  even  now  it  is 
in  many  places  to  be 
met  with  under  glass  ; 
but  taking  it,  as  we  do, 
as  an  axiom  in  garden¬ 
ing,  that  that  which  is 
hardy  is  best  in  the 
open  air — there  being 
an  abundance  of  tender 
plants  claiming  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  house — 
we  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  it  out  of  place 
anywhere  but  in  the 
open  ground,  and  here 
it  is  certainly  a  most 
attractive  plant.  It  roots 
very  freely :  for  almost 
any  small  piece  with  an 
eye  can  be  made  to 
grow.  To  the  delphinium,  or  larkspur — we  are  speaking 
of  the  perennial  varieties — great  attention  has  been  given 
of  late  years.  There  are,  at  present,  some  fifty  or  more 
named  sorts,  the  choicest  being  the  star,  meteor,  and 
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gigantea,  with  large  pale  blue  flowers.  Hendersonii, 
which  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  improved  varieties 
of  the  larkspur,  still  maintains  its  place.  It  is  a  flne 
flower,  qnd  of  a  very  rich  colour.  The  penstemon  and 
chelone  are  very  much  alike ;  indeed,  though  divided 
in  the  catalogues,  they  are  plants  of  the  same  class,  and 
require,  in  every  respect,  the  same  treatment.  The 
penstemon  generally  require  protection  during  the 
winter  months,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  neglect  of  this 
which  causes  many  persons  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them 
as  border  plants.  Notwithstanding,  when  they  flower 
freely,  few  things  can  be  more  effective.  The  hybrid 
varieties  are  the  hardiest  and  best. 

We  now  come  to  the  Phloxes.  “  Every  year,”  says 
Mr.  Glenny,  “  produces  novelties,  but  many  of  the 
varieties  are  similar,  consequently  a  few  showy  and 
strikingly  different  sorts  should  be  selected,  and  these 
are  very  desirable  in  a  flower  garden.”  Of  the  dwarf 
sorts  we  can  recommend  Nelsonii  and  setaceas  as  being 
good  bedders,  and  very  beautiful  in  the  spring.  Plants 
of  the  Lychnis  tribe  are  also  very  ornamental.  L.  Chal- 
cedonica,  commonly  known  as  the  scarlet  lychnis,  of 
which  the  sorts  are  single  and  double,  is  extremely 
showy.  L.  coronata  and  L.  fulgens  are  more  dwarf, 
and  better  suited  for  beds  ;  the  roots  of  both  of  these, 
however,  require  some  little  protection  during  winter. 
Linum  flavum,  with  its  profusion  of  bright  yellow 
blossoms,  is  very  attractive,  and  among  the  potentillas, 
which  are  so  numerous,  there  are  several  admirably 
suited  to  mixed  beds.  Intertwining  with  the  stiffer¬ 
growing  bedding  plants,  they  serve  to  mass  the  whole, 
and  in  this  way  produce  a  very  good  effect.  Neither 
the  vinca  nor  the  veronica  should  be  neglected.  Of 
spiroeas  also,  some  of  the  dwarf  sorts  should  be  intro¬ 
duced,  especially  S.  trifoliata  and  S.  venusta — the  latter 
is  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour.  There  are  sedums  and 
saxifrages  innumerable  to  add  to  these  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  will  begin  this  year  by  selecting  some  few  plants 
from  the  list  we  have  already  given,  and  conceding  to 
them  places  among  their  bedding  plants,  will  increase 
their  supply  another  season.  If  perennials  are  judiciously 
planted,  the  beds  and  borders  during  summer  will  not 
be  less  gay  than  hitherto,  while  the  spring  will  be  en¬ 
livened  with  flowers,  and  the  garden  in  winter  present 
an  appearance  of  something  better  than  merely  bare 
ground.  We  must  not  close  our  subject  without  putting 
in  a  word  for  the  little  winter  aconite,  the  earliest  of  all 
spring  flowers.  It  is  a  tuberous  root,  the  flowers  are 


of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  the  foliage,  which  is 
prettily  formed,  is  of  a  rich  green.  For  the  small  in¬ 
vestment  of  one  shilling  a  sufficient  number  of  tubers 
can  be  purchased  to  stock  a  good-sized  bed  ;  when 
once  set  no  further  trouble  need  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  They  will  live  and  blossom  through  any  treat¬ 
ment,  and  after  a  year  or  two  they  will  strike  down  so 
deep  into  the  soil,  that  the  bed  may  be  dug  and  planted 
with  its  summer  occupants  without  at  all  interfering 
with  them.  Every  year,  long  before  the  bed  is  wanted 
for  anything  else,  it  will  be  covered  with  their  little  golden 
balls  of  blossom  and  fringy  foliage. 

With  regard  to  gardening  operations,  the  month  of 
May  is  a  busy  time,  and  the  flower  garden,  beds,  and 
borders  should  be  prepared  at  once,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  month  all  the  bedding  stock  set  out ;  of  course 
the  weather  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  If  the 
moon  is  at  the  full  and  nights  are  frosty,  or  the  weather 
otherwise  severe,  the  planting  of  such  tender  things 
had  better  be  deferred  for  another  week.  If  the  garden 
frame  is  not  wanted  for  cucumbers  and  melons,  cut¬ 
tings  may  still  be  struck.  In  a  general  way,  verbenas 
and  calceolarias  do  not  suffer  so  much  as  geraniums 
when  first  planted  out ;  it  may  be  as  well,  then,  always 
to  begin  with  them.  A  supply  of  pots  should  be  kept 
ready  to  cover  up  at  night  all  delicate  things  that 
seem  to  need  protection.  The  rake  and  the  hoe  must 
be  in  constant  use,  and  neither  the  roller  nor  the 
mowing  machine  must  be  neglected.  If  the  gravel- 
walks  and  grass  are  not  kept  in  good  order,  no  garden 
can  look  well,  and  no  after  care  or  trouble  can  make 
good  the  harm  done  by  neglect  in  spring  and  early 
summer  while  the  grass  and  weeds  are  in  their  full 
growth. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  growing  vegetables  will  require 
attention,  peas  must  be  sticked,  earth  drawn  up  to 
potatoes,  and  the  ground  well  stirred  with  the  hoc 
among  all  young  crops.  Early  cos  lettuces  should  be 
tied  up.  Seeds  of  most  sorts  of  vegetables  may  be 
sowed  for  succession  crops.  The  Dutch  hoe  is  an 
admirable  implement  for  use  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
In  the  hands  of  any  one  who  knows  how  to  use  it,  the 
soil  can  be  stirred  and  left  neat  at  the  same  time. 
Plants  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  should 
have  plenty  of  air,  and  shade  must  be  given  if  the  sun’s 
rays  are  very  scorching.  Water  must  be  freely  given 
to  fuchsias,  and  other  things  that  are  growing  fast,  and 
liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week  will  do  the  greatest 
possible  good. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  CIGAR-CASE  IN  BERLIN  WOOL  AND  BEADS. 

Materials :  Canvas;  Berlin  •ivool ;  beads. 

This  elegant  cigar-case  can  be  easily  worked  and  Berlin  wool  or  in  beads.  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  sup- 
made  up  by  ladies  ;  it  is  worked  in  plain  cross  stitch,  ply  this  cigar-case  commenced,  with  materials  to  finish, 
the  centre  in  beads.  It  can  be  either  grounded  in  for  6s.  6d. 
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MUSIC  AND  THINGS  IN  GENERAL  IN  RUSSIA,  AUSTRIA,  HUNGARY,  AND  VENETIA. 


Salzburg,  April  20. 

CERTAINLY  could  not  date  a  letter  bearing  the 
above  title  from  a  more  fitting  city  than  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Mozart.  Here  it  was  that  his  earliest  works 
were  composed  and  played,  though  it  was  in  Vienna  that 
his  brief  but  glorious  career  first  fairly  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  the  musical  world  of  Eurojse.  It  was,  for  instance,  in 
Vienna  that  he  brought  out  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro. 

An  eyewitness  has  described  how  he  saw  at  re¬ 
hearsal  a  little  man  in  a  cocked  hat,  a  scarlet  coat,  and 
sword,  strutting  aboutthe  stage, controlling  the  orchestra, 
which  restrained  its  enthusiasm  till  after  they  had  played 
“Non  piii  andrai,”when  they  rose  and  cheered 

to  the  echo  the  youth  in  the  scarlet  coat,  who  kept 
waving  his  hat. 

The  description  came  back  to  me  the  other  night, 
when  the  audience  of  the  New  Grand  Opera  broke  into 
thunders  of  applause  at  the  old  favourite.  But  I  must 
start  from  my  starting-point,  and  so  get  back  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  If  all  my  information  is  true,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it,  music  has  indeed  charms  to  soothe  the  “  rugged 
breast,”  and  the  “  rugged  Russians”  of  Moscow  and 
Petersburg  are  now  as  eager  listeners  to  Verdi  and  Doni¬ 
zetti  as  the  muscadins  of  Vienna  or  the  golden  youth 
of  Covent  Garden.  Madlle.  Minnie  Hauck  went  down 
first  to  Moscikv,  and  had  such  a  success  that  my  only 
wonder  is  she  ever  came  back ;  but  she  is  a  young  lady  as 
independent  in  means  as  in  views,  and  very  naturally  pre¬ 
ferred  less  material  advantages  if  she  could  sing  to  more 
civilised  beings,  and,  indeed,  she  has  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain,  for  it  is  a  great  compliment  to  a  prima  donna  (a 
foreigner)  to  be  engaged  for  three  seasons  at  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Vienna,  where  she  is  a  great  and  deserved 
favourite.  It  is  rather  a  coincidence  at  so  exclusive  a 
house  as  the  Hof  Opera  Theater,  the  Conservatoire  of 
Austria,  where  no  Italian  or  French  libretto  is  allowed, 
though  they  use  the  music,  that  the  prima  donna  and 
the  prime  tcmre  should  be  both  Americans.  This  winter 
for  the  first  time  La  Patti  went  to  Moscow  en  route  for 
her  fourth  season  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  impresario 
paid  all  expenses,  and  gave  the  prima  donna  £^00  a 
night.  Do  not  be  alarmed  for  him ;  he  made  a  large 
sum,  for  the  Muscovites  fought  for  the  places  as  stub¬ 
bornly  as  the  Poles  for  liberty,  only  with  better  success, 
for  about  one  in  ten  did  get  a  place. 

If  the  audience  had  a  fault  it  was  that  of  being  too 
appreciative ;  they  stifled  the  best  airs  with  applause,  and 
nearly  killed  the  artistes  with  “  recalls.” 

Your  readers  may  think  the  prices  paid  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Moscow,  and  even  Vienna  excessive,  but  then 
you  must  consider  .what  an  artist  risks  in  those  climates. 
A  soprano,  a  tenor,  or  contralto  bears  his  fortune  with 
him ;  if  he  loses  his  voice  all  is  over  ;  so  if  Russians 
and  other  Northerners  want  great  singers  they  must  pay 
great  prices.  Besides,  we  all  know  that  Russia  killed 
Bosio. 

Lucca  has  been  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  appreciated 


very  highly  ;  but  Patti  is  there  a  sort  of  fixed  divinity. 
In  addition,  too,  to  her  own  popularity,  she  has  that  of 
her  husband,  the  Marquis  de  Caux,  who  when  in  diplo¬ 
macy  passed  several  seasons  at  the  Court  of  Russia. 
Perhaps,  apart  from  her  talent  on  the  stage,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  lady  more  calculated  to  shine  in  society 
than  the  Marquise  de  Caux,  a  great  linguist  and  an  ami¬ 
able  hostess,  very  spirituelle,  she  makes  her  house  charm¬ 
ing,  and  the  marquis  is  bon  enfant,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
_;^3oo  a  night  and  all  expenses  are  the  terms  of  the  city 
of  the  Czar,  and  the  director  makes  such  good  business 
that  he  says  openly,  “  After  next  season  Madlle.  Patti 
will  sing  no  more  here.  She  has  made  my  fortune — no 
other  singer  shall  lose  it  for  me.  I  retire.”  The  pre¬ 
sents  lavished  on  their  favourite  by  the  Emperor,  the 
Empress,  the  municipality,  and  the  people  would  take  a 
catalogue  to  describe  and  an  expert  in  precious  stones  to 
appreciate. 

Between  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  Patti  sang  this 
season  forty-two  nights.  On  one — a  strange  thing  for 
her  who  is  never  ill — she  was  unable  to  appear,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  night  was  a  blank,  as  the  audi¬ 
ence  would  listen  to  no  one  else. 

All  the  city  called  next  day  to  leave  cards  of  con¬ 
dolence. 

Don  Giovanni,  Trovatore,  and  Rotneo  are  the  great 
Russian  favourites,  and  her  success  as  Juliet  was 
tremendous. 

Romeo  is  to  be  reproduced  in  London  this  season. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  benefit  the  Diva  was  recalled 
forty-two  times,  was  nearly  stifled  under  heaps  of 
flowers,  received  splendid  gifts  from  the  Emperor  and 
the  city,  and  was  escorted  home  by  all  “  Young  Russia.” 

The  rest  of  the  company  is  as  good  as  Europe  now 
offers ;  it  includes  Graziani  and  Nicolini,  who  each 
receives  80,000  francs  for  the  season.  They  are  now 
singing  for  twelve  nights  in  Vienna,  where  the  furore  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  “  city  of  the  Czar.”  The  prices 
are  enormous,  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
places,  I  will  quote  that  the  Marquis  de  Caux  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last  paid  £"]  for  a  box,  to  hear  his  own  wife 
sing  in  Rigoletto. 

We  have  had  in  Vienna  a  great  deal  of  other  good, 
or  rather  grand,  music.  On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  production  of  Der  Freisch'utz  there,  that  opera  was 
given  in  gala  style,  parts  of  a  few  bars  being  sung  by 
great  artistes.  When  the  overture  was  finished  the 
blind  King  of  Hanover  came  to  the  front  of  the  box  to 
lead  the  applause.  He  is  as  great  a  fanatico  pella  musica 
as  his  late  uncle  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Three  nights  a  week  you  may  count  on  a  first-class 
opera  at  the  Hof  Opera  Theater,  Vienna,  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  finest  house  in  Europe  (La  Scala,  Reggio, 
San  Carlo,  and  even  Covent  Garden  notwithstanding), 
the  most  comfortable,  as  it  is  never  hot  or  cold,  and 
having  the  grandest  orchestra  and  the  finest  scenery. 

Then  we  have  had  Offenbach  at  at  least  two  theatres 
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every  night.  Madlle.  Mila  RoeJer,  who  is  singing  the 
parts  that  Schneider  used  to  fill  in  Paris,  is  becoming  a 
great  favourite ;  she  is  very  good-looking,  and  as  she 
speaks  English  well  it  is  likely  she  may  come  to  London. 

At  Trieste  they  have  an  excellent  opera  and  young 
prima  donna,  a  Pole,  aged  seventeen,  and  very  pretty, 
who  I  am  told  is  to  be  the  successor  to  Patti.  Mr. 
Gye  has,  I  see,  not  only  heard  of,  but  engaged,  her ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  for  talent  to  escape  the 
lynx-like  eyes  of  a  director. 

At  Pesth  they  have  had  a  gay  carnival ;  but  there 
they  go  in  chiefly  for  ballets. 

I'inally,  at  the  Fenice,  at  Venice,  they  have  had  a 
most  successful  season  of  opera  and  ballet,  but  with  no 
very  striking  talent.  The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  there 
are  few,  if  any,  lising  singers  (I  except  the  young  Pole) 
of  any  class ;  and  as  for  tenors,  I  almost  fear  that  what 
I  heard  a  professional  man  say  the  other  day  is  true, 
and  that  “  the  voice  is  dying  out.” 

We  keep  Holy  Week  very  strictly  in  the  Austrian 
capital,  having  only  fasts  of  four  or  five  courses,  and 
receptions  instead  of  balls.  The  opera  and  theatre  are 
closed,  but  this  does  not  prevent  our  having  concerts. 
On  Easter  Monday  we  kept  great  holiday,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  Music  gave  a  great  concert  (tickets 
4s.  2d.)  in  its  splendid  hall,  the  finest  music-room  I  think 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  capable  of  containing  3,000  per¬ 
sons.  A  list  containing  the  names  of  Patti,  a  young 
and  very  promising  Spanish  contralto,  Madlle.  Sanz, 
Graziani,  Nicolini,  Moriami,  and  Aptommas  with  his 
harp  was  a  challenge  to  all  the  city  to  be  present,  and 
all  accepted  the  cartel — all  that  could  get  places,  at  least, 
for  many  went  seatless  away.  The  performance  made 
such  a  sensation  that  I  send  you  the  programme — 

Paet  I. 

Welsclie  Melodien  fur  die  Harft — “  Rising  of  tlie 
Sun,”  “  Maroli  of  the  Men  of  Harlech,”  and 

“  Ap  Shenkin” . Aptommas. 

Hr.  Aptommas. 

Romanze — lo  t’amerd  ......  Stanzieri. 

Signor  Graziani. 

Racconto — “Nella  fatal  di  Rimini”  {Luerezia 

'  Borgia) . Donizetti. 

Madlle.  Sanz. 

Romanze  aus  der  Oi)era — “Martha”  .  .  .  Flotow. 

Signor  Nicolini. 

Aric — “  Dell  vieni,  non  tardar”  {Nozze  di  Figaro)  Mozart. 
Madame  Adelina  Patti. 

Romanze — “  Pietk”  {Macheth)  ....  Verdi. 

.Signor  Moriami. 

Quartette  aus  dor  OjH-r — "  Martha”  .  .  .  Flotow. 

Madame  Patti,  Madlle.  Sanz,  Signori  Nicolini  and  Graziani. 
Paut  II. 

Grand  Fantasie  fiir  Harfe . Parish-Alvars. 

(Uher  Tliemen  aus  Bellini’s  “  Montechi  e  Capuletti.” 

Mr.  Aptommas. 

Aric — “  Ballo  in  Maschera” . Verdi. 

Signor  Moriami. 

Duet — “  Quis  est  homo”  {Stabat  Mater)  .  .  Rossini. 

Madame  Patti  and  Madlle.  Sanz. 

Romanze — “  Ah  non  avea  piu  lagrime”  (Maria  di 

Budenz) . Donizetti. 

Signor  Graziani. 

Schattenwalzer — “  Omhra  leggiera”  (Dinorah)  .  Meyerbeer. 

Madame  Adelina  Patti. 

Romanze — “  Spirito  gentil”  (Farorita)  .  .  .  Donizetti. 

Signor  Nicolini. 

Terzett — "  Zitti  zitti”  (Barbiere)  ....  Rossini. 

Madlle.  Sanz,  Signori  Nicolini  and  Moriami. 

Leader,  Signor  Maestro  Aniiti.  Piano,  Herr  Ernst  Frank. 


Of  the  costumes  of  La  Diva  Patti  I  will  write  you 
below.  As  for  the  audience,  it  was  badly  dressed,  had 
trains  ridiculously  long,  a  great  deal  of  somebody-else’s 
hair,  and  blazed  with  diamonds.  In  no  city  more  than 
in  Vienna  will  be  felt  the  depreciation  of  diamonds  which 
must  be  consequent  on  the  discovery  and  ploughing  up 
of  these  new  fields,  for  to  the  Viennese  lady  diamonds 
are  the  desire  of  youth,  often  the  cause  of  marriage,  and 
the  consolation  of  old  age.  Among  the  audience  were  the 
Rothschilds,  the  Goldsmids,  Madame  Andrassy,  wife 
of  the  Minister,  MM.  St.  John,  Mountsey,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Watkins,  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Embassy;  the 
Marquis  de  Caux,  Signor  Franchi,  Madlle.  Lowe, 
Madame  Rbeder,  and  Madlle.  Mila  Rbeder,  “  O  !  mater 
pulcra,  filia  pulchrior,”  both  in  powder,  you  could 
scarcely  tell  one  from  the  other ;  Herr  Leopold  von 
Meyer,  the  best  judge  of  music  and  the  finest  pianoforte 
player  in  Europe — he  only  plays  now  as  an  amateur — 
and  many  others  whose  names  escape  me. 

On  Wednesday  in  Easter  week  Patti  played  the 
Traviata  to  a  house  as  mad  with  enthusiasm  as  ever  was 
seen.  It  is  curious  how  this,  by  no  means  one  of  Verdi’s 
best  operas,  is  so  great  a  favourite,  but  England,  France, 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Germany  all  run  after  the  dubious 
character  which  Dumas  ^/rcreated  and  Verdi  has  rendered 
immortal. 

Lent  in  Vienna  would,  I  confess,  have  been  very  dull 
but  for  the  advent  of  Patti,  for  except  small  receptions 
there  is  no  gaiety,  and  they  can  hardly  be  so  described. 
The  Greeks,  however,  have  been  enjoying  themselves, 
as,  with  their  usual  national  acuteness,  they,  having  en¬ 
joyed  the  Roman  Catholic  carnival,  hold  the  Greek 
carnival  during  the  Roman  Catholic  Lent.  There  is  a 
very  large  Greek  colony  here,  and  now  and  then  (for 
the  Greek  finance  glass  rises  and  falls  rapidly)  it  is  very 
wealthy,  but  the  mass  of  money  in  Austria  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  barons,  great  capitalists,  who  are 
building  for  themselves  a  quarter  of  Vienna  which  will 
be  as  unlike  the  Tuden-Grasse  of  Frankfort  as  the 
Ghetto  of  Rome. 

Vast  preparations  are  already  being  made  for  the 
great  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1 87 3 1  and  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
is  watching  over  one  part  of  the  plans.  Hotels  are 
springing  up  on  all  sides,  and  the  owners  thereof  expect 
to  make  fortunes,  but  the  general  population  is  crying 
out  its  dread  of  the  increase  of  general  prices.  Already 
Vienna  is  50  per  cent,  dearer  than  Paris  before  the  last 
revolution.  The  only  fear  that  exists  is  lest  Europe 
has  had  too  many  exhibitions,  and  may  find  the  Austrian 
capital  too  far  away. 

The  outdoor  or  popular  season  of  Vienna  may  be 
said  to  begin  on  “  All  Fools’  Day.”  From  that  date 
till  October  early  dinners  and  evenings  in  Beer  Gardens, 
and  open-air  concerts  are  the  order  of  the  afternoon. 
The  “  Prater,”  in  itself  a  drive  superior  to  the  “  Park” 
or  the  “  Bois,”  is  a  curious  scene ;  there  is  a  line  of 
Bier-halles  nearly  half  a  mile  long",  and  hundreds  of 
tables  covered  with  the  gaudiest  cloths — one  or  more — 
or,  as  on  Easter  Sunday,  all  these  gardens  have  bands, 
and  they  are  crowded  with  well-dressed  respectable 
families.  At  “  Sachets”  opposite,  is  a  garden  on  a 
hill,  which  is  an  aristocratic  dining-place  equal  to  the 
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“  Moulin  Rouge”  of  Paris.  Down  the  centre  drive 
and  ride  the  haute  societe  of  the  city.  The  abdicated 
emperor  in  a  chariot  and  six;  the  archdukes  in  phaetons ; 
soldiers  and  diplomatists  on  horseback ;  Hungarian 
magnates  being  driven  twenty  miles  an  hour  by  their 
gorgeous-looking  coachmen  in  full  Magyar  costume  ; 
the  British  Ambassador  and  her  Excellency  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  the  American  representative  driving  ;  the  Jockey 
Club  talking  racing,  and  the  bankers  finance,  and  a 
few  English  taking  a  “'constitutional.”  Altogether  it 
is  a  scene,  if  not  as  picturesque  and  gorgeous  as  was 
the  Bois,  il  y  a  trots  dns,  or  so  striking  as  Hyde  Park  in 
the  season,  yet  very  amusing,  and  giving  you  a  good 
idea  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  city  of  the  Haps- 
bourg- Lorraine — the  “  Felix  Austria”  which  now 
makes  money  by  speculation  instead  of  marriage. 

We  have  few  strangers  here,  and  most  of  them 
Americans.  Colonel  Crealock,  late,  and  Colonel  Good- 
enough,  C.B.,  present,  military  attaches  to  the  British 
Embassy,  are  here  ;  Captain  Morrogh,  late  9th  Lancers. 
The  Hon.  Fred.  Henley  has  returned  to  the  Em¬ 
bassy  from  a  mission  to  Berlin  and  London.  Baron 
Low,  secretary  to  Prince  von  Bismarck,  has  left  for 
Berlin.  Prince  Camporeale  is  attached  to  the  kalian 
Legation.  The  English  Embassy  has  just  been  sold, 
and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  house 
for  so  large  an  establishment.  It  may  astonish  you  to 
learn  that  we  should  be  “  shown  the  door”  with  so 
little  ceremony,  but  the  Austrian  law  is  that  if  a  pro¬ 
perty  is  sold  it  renders  void  any  lease  granted  by  the 
vendor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  English  Government 
will  see  the  necessity  of  buying  building  ground. 

The  wife  of  the  Hon.  E.  L,  Bulwer  (Owen  Mere¬ 
dith)  was  confined  of  a  son  last  week. 

Count  Nicholas  Esterhazy  has  returned  from  “  Liver¬ 
pool  Steeplechases,”  and  many  Austrians  and  Hungarians 
“  from  their  hunting  quarters”  in  England — so  much 
for  railways. 

I  must  now  give  you  a  few  sketches  of  the  different 
toilettes  I  have  seen  since  I  wrote  last. 

I  will  begin  with  two  demi-toilettes,  the  one  having  a 
petticoat  of  pure  rose-coloured  silk,  the  body  and  train 
of  black  velvet — the  body  being  a  Louis  XIV.,  faced  with 
rose  silk  ;  sleeves  to  match,  with  deep  ruffles  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  ;  the  same  round  the  throat.  The  train 
was  cut  in  large  scallops  corded  with  roses,  and  each 
scallop  edged  with  Valenciennes.  The  lady  who  wore 
this  toilette  was  very  fair,  and  for  headdress  had  two 
full-blown  pink  roses  without  foliage,  the  one  placed 
high  on  the  left  side,  the  other  very  low  on  the  right, 
with  a  few  diamond  stars  dotted  about.  Earrings  of 
one  large  diamond,  with  diamond  pendant  at  the  throat; 
no  bracelets  ;  the  gloves  reaching  to  the  elbow.  The 
other  was  of  pale  lilac  silk  nearly  covered  with  narrow 
pleated  flounces  of  Chambery  gauze  ;  the  same  coloured 
square-cut  body,  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  with  deep  double 
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ruffles  of  Brussels  lace ;  the  bodice  the  same,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  flounces  of  the  front  part  of  the  skirt  bows  of 
the  same  lace.  In  the  bosom  was  a  half-blown  tea-rose 
(but  deep  red)  ;  the  same  in  the  hair  ;  pearl  and  diamond 
ornaments. 

I  will  now  give  you  three  visiting  dresses  :  first,  a 
costume  of  mauve  silk  en  demi-train,  with  three  scal¬ 
loped  flounces  of  the  same  edged  with  velvet  of  a 
deeper  shade,  the  flounces  continuing  up  the  front  en 
tablier,  the  basque  of  velvet,  with  silk  sleeves,  trimmed 
to  match  the  skirt.  Hat  of  mauve  velvet,  with  a  barbe 
of  white  lace,  and  a  wreath  of  ivy  leaves.  The  second 
of  light-blue  silk  (demi-train),  trimmed  en  tablier  with 
three  broad  bands  of  brown  velvet,  edged  with  white 
lace;  the  train  cut  in  scallops  and  edged  with  brown 
velvet ;  brown  velvet  basque,  with  blue  silk  sleeves, 
trimmed  with  bands  of  velvet  and  lace.  The  train  caught 
up  on  the  left  side  with  a  large  knot  and  long  ends  of 
brown  velvet.  Brown  velvet  hat  with  blue  ostrich  fea¬ 
thers.  The  third,  a  costume  of  thick  dove-coloured  silk, 
demi-train.  A  deep  flounce  laid  on  in  large  box  pleats, 
between  each  pleat  a  butterfly  bow,  the  bows  as  well 
as  the  flounce  being  trimmed  with  turquoise  blue  silk. 
The  bodice  with  a  deep  basque  formed  at  the  back  by 
large  box  pleats  lined  with  blue ;  tight-fitting  sleeves 
trimmed  to  match.  Blue  velvet  hat,  pale  yellow  roses 
and  brown  leaves.  But  the  toilette  about  which  Vienna 
is  now  in  a  state  of  madness  is  the  ball-dress  worn  by 
La  Patti  in  the  third  act  of  La  Traviata.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  reproduce  it  to  you.  First,  make  a  complete 
dress  with  long  train  of  rich  white  silk,  then  trim  the 
front  breadth  with  narrow  flounces  of  white  tulle,  laid 
on  in  very  full  single  pleats,  cover  the  train  with  a  flow¬ 
ing  train  of  tulle  (double),  fasten  it  to  the  sides  with 
knots  of  white  satin  ribbon  (five  on  each  side)  ;  place 
one  large  festoon  of  tulle  on  the  front  of  the  skirt  like 
an  apron  reaching  quite  to  the  knees,  or  rather  below, 
fastened  quite  up  to  the  waist  on  each  hip  ;  dot  this 
festoon  all  over  with  the  blossoms  of  the  mauve  and 
white  cyclamen,  and  edge  it  with  a  deep  fringe  of 
the  same  flowers  ;  also  place  a  bouquet  of  the  same  in 
the  knots  of  ribbon  that  fasten  the  train  at  the  sides. 
Trim  the  sleeves  (very  short  ones)  and  corsage  with 
tulle  and  dot  with  blossoms,  with  bouquet  on  left  shoul¬ 
der;  also  on  left  side  the  head  a  drooping  bouquet  of 
the  same,  fastened  by  a  large  butterfly  in  diamonds  and 
emeralds ;  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  of  the  corsage  was 
a  line  of  diamond  stars.  A  necklace  of  three  rows  of 
pearls  with  a  pendant  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  earrings 
of  one  large  pearl  set  in  diamonds.  No  bracelets,  but 
very  long  gloves.  _  A  beautiful  white  lace  fan  completed 
this  lovely  toilette,  of  which,  I  believe,  every  lady  in 
Vienna  is  now  busy  in  making  a  copy,  and  quite  right 
too — it  was  admitted  in  the  “omnibus  box”  to  be  the 
costume  of  the  year. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  snbjcct  must  be  addreasod — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englisuwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

136C.  M.  A.  B.  bas  four  peacocks’  tails,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
fir  cones. 

1367.  Charlotte  has  for  exchange  beautifully-worked  modem 
point,  square  body,  necktie  ends,  trimming,  apron-trimming,  and 
butterflies;  jiarasol  cover;  also  samples  of  lace  stitches.  Offers 
requested.  Good  black  silk  and  ham^me  jet  ornaments  most  wished. 

1369.  A  SMALL  number  of  ladies  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
committee  for  the  exchange  or  sale  of  several  articles  of  dress,  laces, 
furs,  jewellery,  Ac.,  Ac.,  a  list  of  which  will  be  forwarded  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  “K.  K.,”  Post  Office,  26,  Oxford-street,  London,  W.  No 
cards. 

1370.  Milliner  wishes  for  Berlin  pattern  of  picture— large,  of  good 
design.  Soiled  one  will  do.  Will  give  a  good  stylish  hat  or  bonnet,  or 
moderate  price. 

1371.  B.  Minor  has  So  pianoforte  pieces  by  modem  composers,  and 
will  give  two  for  any  one  piece  by  a  classical  author.  List  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

1371.  A.  X.  M.  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  a  lady  who  would  send 
her  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  complete  for  half-price  when  a 
week  old.  Would  pay  quarterly  in  advance. 

<373-  Dottie  has  a  Little  Rapid  family  knitting  niachine;  cost 
6^  guineas.  Quite  new;  would  take  5  guineas.  In  good  working 
order.  Address  with  Editor. 

1374.  Point  lace  samplers.  Twelve  good  useful  stitches,  is.  Lovely 
point  butterflies,  with  raised  cord,  is.  and  is.  6d.,  according  to  size. 
Henrietta  Montpellier,  Post-Office,  Cheltenham. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversasione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instraction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  or  the  Enolishwouan's  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CORRESPO.NDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  bo  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

A  Votary  or  Queen  Sandal  wrrites — “  Madam, — If  the  readers  of 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  are  not  yet  tired  of 
hearing  the  praises  of  sandals  chanted  by  their  evidently  numerous 
admirers,  1  would  crave  a  brief  space  to  add  my  quota,  and  think  the 
Lover  or  Grace  and  Elegance  has  done  good  service  in  com¬ 
mending  to  yonr  readers,  and  trying  to  restore,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  fascinations  of  our  boyhood.  Onr  English  climate  is  un¬ 
fortunately  against  us  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  were  our  fair 
ones  to  emulate  their  sisters  of  Spain,  Italy,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in 
their  undeniably  charming  outdoor  chaussure,  during  such  a  winter  os 
that  we  have  just  passed  through,  they  would,  I  fear,  reap  a  harvest 
of  ailments  more  or  loss  serious.  But  during  the  warmer  months, 
say  from  May  to  September,  shoes  might  be  worn  with  comfort  and 
pleasure,  to  say  nothing  of  their  unspeakable  advantages  in  appear¬ 
ance,  the  soles  for  outdoor  use  being,  say,  double  the  thickness  of 
those  used  in  the  house.  Although  there  will  necessarily  be  dis¬ 
sentients,  I  fully  believe  that  the  majority  of  my  countrywomen  do 
not  regard  this  dear  old  fiiahion  with  disfavour,  and  trust  that  during 
the  coming  summer  shoes  cut  low  enough  to  display  the  ‘  stockings  of 
dazzling  whiteness  crossed  with  ribbons  of  black  silk,’  so  enthn- 
siastically  described  by  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  will  prevail  more 
than  they  have  done  for  many  years.  And  if,  as  some  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  observe  in  the  case  of  bronze  or  other  coloured  shoes,  ladies 
cannot  readily  get  clastic  of  the  proper  colour  and  width,  what  is  to 
prevent  their  wearing  coloured  ribbons  and  tying  them,  as  the  ladies 
of  1834  did,  and  looked  very  pretty  in  them  too  ?  And  even  if  they 
wear  black  elastic  to  bronze  shoes,  it  is  surely  no  great  hardship.  It 


appears  to  me  that  broad  sandals  should  be  worn  a  trifle  further  back 
than  narrow  ones,  but  this  may  bo  a  matter  of  taste;  they  should 
probably  not  spring  from  the  side  at  the  distance  of  less  than  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  front.  With  A  Lover  or  Grace 
I  prefer  small  rosettes.  I  don’t  admire  the  combination  of  buckles 
with  rosettes  now  in  vogue ;  it  should  either  bo  one  or  the  other.  If 
a  buckle  be  used,  I  think  a  large  one  of  plain  flat  steel  the  most 
effective,  either  on  a  shoe  or  boot.  To  my  mind  boots  are  much 
improved  by  the  buckles  I  describe,  which  might  be  filed  at  the  edges 
so  as  to  remove  the  danger  of  tearing  the  dress,  which  it  seems  has 
been  an  objection.  On  the  low  shoos  I  think  a  round  steel  ornament, 
resembling  a  brooch  or  clnster  of  beads,  would  nut  look  amiss.  As  to 
the  button-boots  now  patronised,  they  have  no  attraction  for  me.  I 
have  been  greatly  charmed  by  the  letters  of  those  ladies  who  have 
described  their  sandal  experiences,  and  would  read  them  all  with 
avidity,  even  if  yonr  Conversazione  were  filled  with  them.  But  the 
whole  subject  has  been  so  exhaustively  treated  by  A  Lover  of  Grace 
AND  Elegance,  that  I  feel  any  farther  remarks  of  mine  would  be  a 
needless  encroachment  on  yonr  space.” 

Roberta  writes — “  I  have  now  been  married  twelve  years,  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  persuade  my  husband  to  give  me  an  allowance 
till  this  year — tliat  is,  for  housekeeping.  Mrs.  S.’s  plain  and  practical 
letter  in  the  Magazine  of  November  last  so  pleased  me  that  1  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  begin  with  an  allowance  this  year.  I  think  it  would  be 
such  a  benefit  for  housekeepers  to  compare  notes,  since  you  are  so 
kind  as  to  allow  us  to  do  so  in  the  Conversazione.  Should  you  find 
time  and  space  to  put  this  in  next  month’s  Magazine,  I  shall  be 
delighted.  I  inclose  my  account  for  the  first  quarter,  and  I  shall  be 
much  pleased  if  any  other  honsekeeper  will  tell  me  if  she  thinks  them 
extravagant — I  rather  think  some  things  are.  The  note  abont  coals  in 
this  month  sent  me  off  to  examine  my  bills,  and  I  find  I  am  as 
extravagant  as  there  stated.  We  have  the  same  number  of  fires  going. 
We  have  no  greenhouse,  but  a  fire  in  the  schoolroom.  Daring  this 
quarter,  one  of  the  children  having  bronchitis,  the  fire  was  kept  on 
night  and  day  for  more  than  a  fortnight  in  one  bedroom.  We  do  no 
washing  at  home,  ex'-ept  the  kitchen  towels  and  dusters  and  a  few 
nursery  tilings.  Our  family  consists  of  thirteen  persons — my  husband 
and  self,  a  nephew,  a  governess,  seven  children,  and  two  servants. 
'The  children  all  take  porridge  to  breakfast ;  dinner  at  one  o’clock, 
consisting  of  meat  and  padding,  occasionally  soup  or  broth,  and 
sometimes  fish  instead.  The  governess  always  dines  with  children, 
and  the  servants  take  dinner  there.  Tea  for  children  and  governess 
at  five  o’clock;  breakfast  in  dining-room,  tea  and  coffee,  bacon  or 
fish,  or  cold  meat,  sometimes  eggs,  bread,  and  toast,  or  rolls;  late 
dinner  at  six  o’clock,  consisting  of  fish,  meat,  and  generally  a  pndding. 
My  husband  does  not  care  for  soup,  and  my  nephew  does  not  take 
fish,  so  that  we  have  generally  three  courses.  We  have  dessert  only 
on  Sundays,  when  the  children  are  all  in,  or  when  we  have  company, 
which  is  very  seldom.  Wo  make  no  bread  at  home.  We  have  no  tea 
upstairs  in  the  evening,  but  supper  at  nine,  generally  bread  and 
cheese,  and  milk,  and  beer. 

One  Quarter’s  E.rpenditure. 

£  s.  d. 

Baker  and  confectioner . 7  >9  7l 

Butcher . 14180 

Milk . 0  o  2i 

Gixicer  (includes  bacon  and  liam,  butter  and  eggs,  oat¬ 
meal,  flour,  cheese,  biscuits,  sugar,  coffee,  farinaceous 
food,  marmalade,  soup,  Ac.,  potatoes,  onions,  sticks, 
black  lead,  matches,  Ac.,  with  about  half-a-dozen  tins 
of  beef  and  mutton — Australian ;  no  tea,  we  buy  a 


half  chest  at  a  time,  and  use  about  ilb.  per  week)  .  17  16  1 1 

Greengrocer  and  fruits . i  14  6^ 

Poulterer  and  fish .  374l 

Laundress . 7*50 

Wages . 600 


You  will  perhaps  scarcely  think  this  worth  a  comer  in  your  pages, 
but  I  hope  others  will  write  better,  and  give  the  less  proficient  ones 
many  valuable  hints.” 

L.  R.  writes— “  Having  seen  in  the  Conversazione  of  your  Magazine 
a  question  asked  by  Savlt  St.  Marie  relating  to  English  Protestant 
sisterhoods,  their  duties,  rules,  Ac.,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  who  knows 
some  little  about  them,  and  I  copy  what  she  says,  hoping  that  it  will 
Ijc  of  some  little  use  to  Savlt  St.  Marie  : — ‘  The  principal  works  the 
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gisterhoods  have  in  hand  are  penitentiaries,  schools,  training:  schools 
for  servants,  and  Church  embroidery  j  and  sometimes  they  have 
charge  of  their  parish  church.  2nd.  The  sisters  may  visit  their  friends 
at  given  times,  I  believe,  and  for  given  lengths  of  time.  3rdly.  I 
don’t  think  the  sisters  and  novices  may  change  their  dress  at  all ;  but 
the  “  ind  order  sisters,”  os  they  are  called,  may  dress  as  they  like 
while  away,  but  these  do  not  live  in  the  house,  and  are  only  bound  to 
spend  a  certsvin  time  there.  4th.  As  to  paying,  I  believe  those  that 
have  fortunes  put  them  all  into  the  common  purse  of  the  sisterhood.’ 
This  is  all  the  information  I  can  give,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  of  some 
little  use.” 

WoKKixo  i.\  Hair. — The  box  of  tools  made  by  Mr.  Speight  was 
presented  to  the  Princess  Beatrice,  not  to  the  Princess  Alice,  as  stated 
in  our  April  number. 

E.  W.  would  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  would  kindly  Inform 
her  of  the  best  mode  of  making,  and  the  trimming  best  suited  for,  a 
block  moire  antique  dress.  Should  the  skii-t  be  train  shaped  ?  If  so, 
would  it  do  for  a  walking  dross  ?  A  reply  in  the  next  number  will 
oblige.  [.Moire  antique  is  not  suitable  for  a  walking  dress.  Trim  with 
block  lace,  and  have  a  plain  tniiii  skirt.] 

M.  JI.  writes — “Will  you  kindly  soy  what  proportion  I  should 
receive  out  of  an  income  of  £850  for  my  allowance  ?  I  am  to  provide 
food,  beer,  wine,  washing,  coal,  gas,  and  servants’  wr  ges.  The  family 
consists  of  my  husband,  myself,  4  children  under  9,  and  5  female 
servants;  and  for  myself  and  children  I  am  to  provide  clothes.  Vfo 
have  but  very  few  visitors  to  stay,  and  only  an  occasional  dinner  party. 
The  amount  of  wine  consumed  is  very  small.”  [It  is  impossible  to 
say  exactly  the  right  proportion  of  allowance ;  but  as  you  seem  to  pay 
everything  except  house  rent,  taxes,  and  your  husband’s  personal 
expenses,  we  believe  that  you  should  have  £600  out  of  the  .£850. 
This  leaves  £100  for  rent,  taxes,  and  incidentals,  and  £150  for  iiersonal 
expenses  for  your  husband.  This  estimate  is  given  for  an  amount  of 
£850  to  he  erjicnded ;  but  if  this  sum  comprises  the  whole  income,  a 
tenth  part  at  least  should  be  set  aside  as  provision  for  the  future.] 

Will  the  Editor  be  so  kind  as  to  ask  Silkworm  if  she  will  either 
insert  in  the  next  month’s  number  of  the  Enolishwoman',  or  send  to 
the  inclosed  address,  the  name  of  the  establishment  where  boxes  can 
be  obtained  for  preserving  furs  from  moth  during  the  summer  ?  [Of 
Messrs.  Cook  and  Co.,  71,  Oxford-street,  London,  W.] 

Ir  the  lady  who  wrote  in  the  March  number  of  the  Exolisiiwoman’s 
Domestic  Maoa/.ink  desiring  to  procure  some  fir  cones  will  send  her 
address  to  Miss  Wheeler,  Mr.  Pope’s,  Corsley,  Warminster,  Wilts, 
she  can  be  supplied  with  any  quantity,  free  of  expense,  except  paying 
the  carriage. 

Marie  says— “Would  you  kindly  give  me  the  address  of  a  glove- 
shop  in  Lf)udon  where  I  could  procure  good-fitting  gloves  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  ?  I  live  in  the  country,  and  have  to  pay  4s.  Od.,  48.  qd., 
and  5s.  per  pair  even,  for  light  summer  gloves.  [Messrs.  Dolx'iiham 
and  Freebody  sell  excellent  two-button  gloves  28.  1  id.  per  imir.]  This 
item  makes  a  serious  hole  in  my  allowance  for  dress  every  year,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  other  girls  must  bo  able  to  obtain  gloves  at  a  cheaiier 
rate,  and  yet  appear  bicii  gaiit'-c.  I  hope  to  bo  in  London  shortly,  and 
shall  certainly  visit  many  of  the  establishments  which  Silkworm 
recommends.  Would  that  lady  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  where  I 
could  take  some  private  dancing  le.ssons,  and  on  what  terms  ?  I  shall 
look  forward  with  great  interest  to  your  correspondents’  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  a  young  lady’s  annual  allowance,  but  I  think 
that  a  girl  who  can  make  her  own  dresses,  Ac.,  may  dress  on  a  very 
much  smaller  sum  tlian  those  who  are  not  so  gifted.  You  say  that 
Mrs.  Shaw  is  a  very  moderate  dressmaker ;  might  I  ask  for  a  more 
definite  explanation  from  you  as  to  her  charges  ?  When  I  visit  London 
I  wish  to  find  a  good  dressmaker  who  would  take  my  measure,  so  that 
at  any  time  I  could  send  a  dross  to  her  and  be  sure  of  a  good  fit.  I 
do  not  mind  two  or  three  guineas  for  making,  but  have  no  idea  of 
London  charges.  [From  los.  6d.  to  258.  for  making,  but  the  extras 
cost  nearly  the  same  sum,  exclusive  of  trimmings.]  I  wish  to  add  my 
testimony  to  that  of  so  many  others  by  saying  that  I  believe  the 
E.volishwomax's  Domestic  Maov/.I-ve  to  be  the  best  of  the  kind 
published.” 

Edith  will  thank  Silkworm  to  ns.-iist  her  in  giving  her  a  little 
advice,  as  a  lady  friend  of  hers  is  about  to  leave  England  for  New 
Zealand  with  a  large  family,  all  of  them  being  young.  What  dresses 
would  you  advi.so  her  to  provide  for  them,  and  what  kind  of  clothing 
to  travel  with  ?  She  has  a  nice  furnished  home,  can  you  advise  her 


what  she  could  take  with  her,  as  furniture,  Ac  ?  Could  she  take 
feather  beds,  as  she  has  a  great  number  ?  And  can  Silkworm  inform 
me  where  I  can  obtain  a  work  upon  New  Zealand  that  will  give  me 
information  concerning  prices,  as  furniture  and  other  articles  that  are 
required  in  housekeeping?  As  Silkwor-M  is  so  kind  in  giving  many 
of  her  readers  information,  I  hope  she  will  bo  kind  to  me.  [Silk¬ 
worm  regrets  that  she  knows  nothing  definite  about  New  Zealand, 
but  will  inquire.  Believes  the  climate  is  temperate,  therefore  ordinary 
English  dress  would  do  there  as  here.] 

Minna,  i.  Our  Fashion  Plates  and  engravings  give  pretty  designs 
for  children’s  dresses ;  nearly  all  silk  dress  designs  can  be  used  for 
piquih  2.  Thanks  for  the  idea. 

Cora  Violetta  will  feel  much  obliged  by  the  Silkworm  informing 
her  how  soon  after  the  death  of  a  grandimrent  gold  omaraents,  white 
muslin,  lace,  or  areophano  may  bo  worn ;  also  whether  the  hair  will 
bo  worn  high  this  summer?  [Six  months  muslin  and  areophane, 
nine  months  lace  and  gold  ornaments.] 

P.vULi.NE  asks  which  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  buy  furs ;  she  is 
in  want  of  a  sealskin  jacket,  but  would  like  to  buy  it  in  the  cheapest 
season  if  there  is  any  difference.  [In  June  and  July  furs  are  always 
cheaper  than  at  other  seasons.] 

Would  the  Silkmorai  please  tell  Ghetsteel  whore  she  can  buy 
purse  silk  by  the  yard,  as  she  wants  to  make  up  an  embroidered 
Indian  dress;  also  where  to  buy  the  coloured  silks  for  marking,  and 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fine  ingrained  red  cotton  in  hanks,  ns  that 
on  the  reels  is  too  hard  to  make  pretty  satin  stitch?  [i.  Of  Farmer 
and  Rogers,  Regent -street.  2.  Of  Madame  Boutillior,  125,  Oxford- 
street.  3.  Where  the  red  ingrained  embroidery  cottou  may  be 
purchased.] 

E.  E.  S.  i.  Demi-truin,  four  or  five  inches  on  the  ground.  2.  Yes. 
3.  Yes.  4.  Complete  costumes.  5.  Only  with  black  silk  skirts.  0. 
On  all  occasions.  7.  No.  9.  Demi-toilet  and  open  cloak,  hair 
dressed.  10.  Deep  pleats  are  worn.  11.  Modes  for  summer  not  yet 
decided. 

Clarissa,  i.  Make  your  skirts  with  a  throe-inch  flounce,  headed 
with  nine  tucks,  or  as  follows : —the  2  inch  hem,  5  narrow  tucks,  i 
inch  tuck,  3  narrow  tucks,  i  inch  tuck,  2  narrow  tucks,  or  edge  with 
embroidered  flouncing  instead  of  frilling.  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  I 
prefer  plain  neat  tucks  to  any  trimmed  jupon,  except  for  full  dress; 
but  I  like  the  tucks  varied  for  each  skirt.  2.  I’ull  out  the  hairs,  one 
each  day;  it  will  hurt  a  little,  but  they  will  not  return. — Silkworm. 

Anna  Maria  wishes  to  know  if  Silkworm  or  any  of  our  corre- 
sixmdents  can  tell  her  how  ladies  keep  down  their  riding-habits,  which 
generally  work  up  disagreeably  in  trotting  or  cantering ;  also  what 
width  they  should  be  round  the  bottom,  and  if  ever  they  are  gored  ? 
[Habits are  shaped  and  l(>adcd  at  the  edge;  they  will  not  work  up  if 
worn  over  cWth  trousers.] 

Emily  would  bo  glad  to  be  informed  what  would  be  the  most 
suitable  material  for  making  a  dress  for  Miss  Dolly  Varden,  the 
cutting-out  pattern  for  which  you  gave  in  your  Magazine;  and  in 
which  of  Dickens’s  works  she  is  introdueel?  [Dolly  Varden  is  the 
heroine  in  Hnfiwlig  Radge.  The  ixdomiise  is  suitable  for  cashmere, 
silk,  satin,  or  velveteen.] 

E.  R.  will  be  glad  if  any  one  can  tell  hcFthe  language  of  ferns ;  she 
has  heard  there  is  such  a  thing. 

Miss  M.  will  thank  the  Editor  of  the  Enoi.ishwoman’s  Domestic 
Maoazine  if  he  will  kindly  insert  the  following  in  his  Conversazione 
us  early  as  possible: — “  Moss  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  one  who 
will  give  her  information  on  the  following  subjects : — How  to  improve 
the  jxdish  of  a  ne.v  black  marble  mantelpiece,  which  seems  to  be 
gradually  losing  its  brightness?  How  to  bring  up  the  ]x;lish  on  a 
mahogany  dining-tahle,  and  also  what  to  use  for  cleaning  electro¬ 
plated  goods?  Is  it  eticiuette  for  a  ho.st  or  hostess  to  introduce 
strangers  to  each  other  at  a  small  evening  party  ?  [Yes.] 

Traductio.n.  We  do  not  require  any  translations  at  present. 

G.  A.  E.  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  he  will  tell  her 
whether  the  deep  frill  for  a  sleeve  (like  the  Dolly  Varden  polonaise  in 
the  .lannary  number)  would  be  suitable  for  outdo  ir  wear  ?  [Yes.]  Is 
blacksitina  f.vshionable  material  for  a  w.alkiug  skirt?  [Tix)  warm 
for  this  siTison.]  In  paying  vi.sits  is  it  proix'r  to  leave  your  card 
before  inquiring  whether  the  lady  you  call  upon  bo  at  home,  and,  if 
she  be,  should  the  card  be  sent  up?  [Inquire  first,  then  give  your 
e.ird  to  the  servant  to  announce  you  in  the  one  case,  or  leave  it  as 
token  of  your  visit  in  the  other.]  When  dining  should  the  bread  be 
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on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  plate  P  [In  the  centre,  on  the  napkin.] 
G.  A.  E.  hopes  the  Editor  will  pardon  her  for  asking  so  many  frivolous 
questions,  though  of  great  importance  to  her.  If  convenient  to  the 
Editor  G.  A.  E.  would  be  very  glad  of  a  new  and  pretty  pattern  for 
an  antimacassar  in  crochet,  to  be  worked  in  cotton.  [We  have  lately 
done  so.] 

Mekrt  Voice  wishes  to  know  where  the  new  song  “  Gone”  can  be 
obtained.  She  heard  it  sung  at  a  party  lately,  and  tried  to  get  a  look 
at  the  music ;  but  the  selfish  singer  replaced  it  in  her  case,  and  coolly 
told  her  it  was  too  new  and  pretty  to  be  sung  by  every  one.  Merry 
Voice  is  determined  to  have  it ;  would  the  Editor  oblige  with  address 
of  publisher  ?  [Alfred  B.  Emanuel,  27,  Somerford-grove,  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,  London,  N.] 

E.  M.  writes — “I  venture  to  intrude  once  more  to  suggest  the 
practical  inference  from  the  death  of  another  maid-servant  from  tight- 
lacing,  which  you  impartially  record  in  the  same  page  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  another  young  lady  that  she  finds  the  sensation  of  being 
corseted  as  tight  as  possible  ‘exquisite,’  and  her  health  improved  by 
it.  It  is  clear  tliat  the  extreme  of  contraction  is  unsuitable  for  hard 
work  or  strong  exercise,  though  quite  compatible  with  the  ordinary 
av(X!ation8  and  exercise  of  ladies.  This  same  young  lady  has  discovered 
that  it  is  necessary  to  relax  a  little  occasionally,  though  Nemo  says 
she  appears  perfectly  easy  and  comfortable  in  a  waist  which  she  can 
span.  It  is  clear  that  any  real  pain  or  sickness  which  is  felt  to  be  due 
to  tight-lacing,  and  disappears  when  relaxed,  is  Nature’s  warning  that 
it  is  excessive ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  internal  feeling  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  is  a  natural  indie  ition  that  the  compression,  however 
great,  is  beneficial,  even  though  the  stiffness  and  confinement  may  be 
extremely  disagreeable  to  girls  who  liave  been  accustomed  to  go  loose 
and  are  not  yet  ‘  broken  in.’  With  a  little  patience  and  more  gradual 
reduction  the  smallest  size  which  you  can  ultimately  bear  may  be 
reached  without  any  painfully  tight  lacing,  even  by  those  who  arc  no 
longer  young.  I  was  falling  into  corpulence  and  indigestion  when  I 
was  happily  directed  to  your  columns  by  a  derisive  notice  of  them  in 
Punch,  and  the  consequence  is  that  I  now  enjoy  being  laced  up  every 

- morning  into  nine  inches  less  tlian  my  former  natural  circumference, 

with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  weight  and  improvement  in  health, 
which  I  should  never  have  attained  if  you  had  nut  let  in  the  light  of 
experience  upon  the  foolish  prejudices  of  doctors,  and  newspaper 
editors  who  follow  them  in  denouncing  tight-lacing,  and  never  insert 
anything  in  reply.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  French  corset-makers 
are  resuming  the  old  fashion  of  wide  and  stiff  busks ;  but  I  think  a 
single  plate,  twice  as  wide  at  the  bottom  as  the  top,  with  the  usual 
light  pieces  hooked  to  it,  is  better  than  a  divided  one.  I  liave  the 
plate  bent  a  little  sidcivays  where  it  is  widest,  which  makes  it  fit  the 
shape,  and  abs(dutely  stiff'  towards  the  bottom.  In  answer  to  an 
inquiry  in  one  of  your  late  numbers  whether  stays  shuqjd  be  large 
enough  at  the  top  to  lace  closely,  I  beg  to  say  that  they  preserve  their 
shape  and  yours  better  if  they  are  so,  and  avoid  the  feeling  of  cold  at 
the  back  of  which  I  have  heard  complaints  when  they  are  open.  I 
think  history  confirms  Moralist’s  observation  that  tight-lacing  has  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  physical  effect.  The  only  period  before  the  present 
reign  when  laxity  of  dress  has  prevailed  for  any  length  of  time  since 
the  Conquest,  was  that  of  the  Restoration.  The  Puritan  young  ladies 
‘  did  not  think  themselves  fine  enough  unless  they  could  span  their 
waists,’  as  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  writer ;  and  the  morals  of 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  are  as  well  known  as  the  dress.  With  Queen 
Anne,  if  not  liefore,  greater  strictness  had  returned ;  and  in  the  last 
century,  as  I  read  lately  in  the  autobiography  of  an  old  lady,  girls  at 
school  were  ‘  laced  without  mercy  ’  in  long  and  stiff  stays  of  leather 
which  quite  prevented  them  from  stooping,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  no  worse  for  it.  I  saw  these  leather  stays  lately  advocated  again 
for  gentlemen.  The  very  term  straight-laced,  meaning  overstrict  in 
morals,  evidently  had  some  reference  to  the  association  of  laxity  of 
dress  and  morals.  The  present,  or  let  us  hope  the  late,  period  of 
laxity  of  dress  has  produced  the  race  of  ‘  fast  ’  young  ladies  talking 
slang  and  something  worse,  and  writing  novels  such  as  men  do  not 
write— out  of  France.  Tight-lacing  also  checks  the  tendency  to  eat 
and  drink  too  much,  which  is  publicly  noticed  as  another  characteristic 
of  ‘ladies  of  the  period,’  and  which  certainly  injures  hundreds  of 
persons  for  one  who  suffers  from  over-lacing.  One  word  more  on  the 
cognate  subject  of  high  heels.  Surely  Walter  wrote  three  inches  by 
mistake  for  two  as  the  best  height  for  them.  I  never  saw  any  one 
walk  well  on  heels  much  higher  than  two  inches ;  though  I  almit  they 


cannot  be  too  narrow  at  the  bottom  for  those  who  can  walk  steadily 
upon  them.  Heels  which  spread  out  at  the  bottom  are  so  ugly  that  I 
wonder  any  one  can  wear  them.  Steel  tips  preserve  the  shape  better 
than  brass  ones,  which  is  essential  when  they  are  small.  I  should 
recommend  to  Mr.  Nicol,  the  great  foot-improver  of  the  day,  a  single 
steel  screw,  with  a  flat  head  about  half  an  inch  wide,  for  very  well- 
made  feet  which  can  stand  upon  so  small  a  basis,  as  looking  much 
better  than  excessive  height.” 

Twexty-oxe  I.vches  to  Eitak  Having  seen  your  letter  in  the 
Evglishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  that  your  husband  is  mistaken,  and  it  is  not  impossible 'for  a 
woman  to  ret^jn  her  figure,  even  though  she  have  a  large  family. 
With  care  both  before  and  after  confinement,  you  can  preserve  your 
figure  in  all  its  grace.  I  speak  from  my  own  experience  as  the  mother 
of  seven  strong  healthy  boys  and  girls,  the  eldest  girl  now  fourteen, 
and  already  a  larger  figure  than  her  mother.  I  was  twenty-two  inches 
round  my  waist  before  I  married,  and  after  sixteen  years,  during 
which  time  my  seven  children  have  been  bom,  I  have  only  increased 
one  inch  in  the  waist  and  two  round  the  shoulders.  I  have  always 
nursed  my  children  myself  for  nine  or  ten  months.  My  plan  is  this : 
Wear  gotnl-shaped  stays,  with  extra  side  lacings  to  prevent  all  pressure 
before  confinement,  and  afterwards  bo  most  particular  in  being  properly 
bandage<l ;  this  is  where  the  mischief  is  done  so  often  by  careless 
nurses ;  indeed,  I  know  many  refuse  to  allow  a  bandage  at  all.  May  I 
urge  Eitak  to  take  my  advice,  and  to  insist  on  having  her  own  way 
in  this  ?  The  bandage  is  made  as  follows : — Procure  from  any  draix>r’s 
five  yards  of  Russia  crash,  which  is  a  coarse  sort  of  towelling,  but 
exactly  suited  for  the  purpose,  being  strong,  soft,  and  tbe  right  width, 
about  half-a-yard.  This  is  to  be  rolled  up  like  any  ordinary  surgical 
bandage,  and  then  bound  tightly  round  the  body  ;  there  need  be  no 
moving  about;  a  clever  nurse  will  manage  it  without  the  sUghtest 
exertion  on  the  part  of  her  patient ;  the  ends  of  the  l>andage  to  be 
fastened  with  two  or  three  large  safety  pins,  and  one  put  here  and 
there  to  keep  all  the  folds  tight.  This  bandage  must  be  worn  for 
quite  a  month,  and,  if  it  is  put  on  properly,  the  comfort  and  support 
is  so  great  that  it  will  not  be  parted  with  willingly.  Then,  when  you 
get  up  ag.iin,  put  on  the  very  best  stays  you  have,  not  those  that  have 
already  been  stretched  out  of  shape  by  wearing  before,  but  stays  you 
wore  when  your  figure  had  not  begun  tcT cliange ;  they  will  gape  open 
many  inches  at  the  back,  but  never  mind,  just  pull  the  lacing  cord 
enough  for  comfort,  not  too  tightly,  or  you  will  repent  it  with  a 
spoiled  complexion,  indigestion,  and  many  worse  evils,  but  just  com- 
fortiible.  If  you  nurse  your  baby,  and  I  trust  you  will,  you  can  undo 
the  seams  of  the  corset  in  front  and  make  lacings  for  convenience  in 
nursing.  After  a  few  weeks  you  will  be  able  to  draw  the  lacing  cord 
of  your  stays  quite  an  inch  tighter,  and  so  on  gradually,  never  tight 
enough  to  feel  uncomfortable,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  you 
will  have  regained  your  original  figure  without  any  risk  to  your  health. 
Several  friends  of  mine  have  followed  the  above  plan,  and  it  has  never 
failed,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  alter  your  husband’s  opinion  of 
our  losing  our  figures.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
if  you  require  it ;  the  Editor  has  my  address.” 

Will  you  kindly  oblige  Gipsy  by  giving  her  an  early  answer  to  the 
following  inquiry : — A - ,  a  n-idow,  has  removed  to  a  new  neighbour¬ 
hood.  B -  (neighbours,  but  strangers,  husband  and  wife)  has 

called  upon  her,  leaving  cards.  A -  has  returned  the  call.  A— — 

is  now  anxions  to  know  if  the  first  invitation  should  be  given  by 
herself  or  B - .  [By  B - .  New  comers  must  wait  for  invitations.] 

Madame  Caroline,  41,  Sloane-street,  Knightsbridge,  S.W.  (from 
Jay’s,  Regent-street),  has  the  honour  to  inform  the  nobility  and 
gentry  that  she  will  open  the  above  premises  as  a  monming  ware¬ 
house  on  Thursday,  April  i  ith,  1872,  with  a  stock  of  Parisian  bonnets, 
mantles,  robes,  widows’  caps  of  every  description,  collars,  and  cuffs, 
en  un  mot  e\ery  article  for  deep  or  complimentary  mourning. 
Madame  Caroline’s  long  exiierience  at  Messrs.  Jay’s  enables  her  to 
hope  that  ladies  will  honour  her  with  their  patronage.  Madame 
Caroline  receives  modes  from  Paris  daily.  Orders  by  letter  or  telegram 
executed  without  delay. — [dJi’f.] 

Madame  Elise  Corinne’s  Rose-leaf  Bloom  for  the  Toilet.— 
The  rose-leaf  bloom  is  used  at  all  the  European  courts  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  old-fashioned  and  deleterious  rouge.  This  exquisite  bloom 
is  prepared  from  the  Oriental  rose,  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  may  be 
used  with  safety  on  the  most  delicate  skin.  Price  one  shilling  per 
packet,  post  free  for  13  stamps. — [ddrt.] 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

WHEN  I  was  debating  the  matter  in  my  own  mind 
through  the  sleepless  hours  of  the  early  morning, 

I  could  find  excuses  for  my  aunt’s  severity,  though  I 
could  see  no  palliation  of  her  cruel  taunt.  As  a  rule 
she  was  singularly  just  in  her  judgments  ;  but  in  the 
present  instance  she  was  so  fearful  of  being  biassed 
against  Greville’s  wife  by  her  feelings,  that  Greville 
himself  must  needs  go  to  the  wall  in  the  struggle. 

If  she  had  been  certain  that  he  loved  Constance,  and 
would  remember  her  claims  of  his  own  accord,  she 
would  have  remained  strictly  neutral.  As  it  was,  he^ 
sensitive  conscience  urged  her  to  take  the  wife’s  siJte, 
because  her  verdict  could  not  be  influenced'bit^^^^^'o^ 
here,  and  it  seemed  to  her,  therefore,  that  it  must  be 
just. 

I  still  thought  her  conduct  to  Greville  cruel  and  harsh, 
but  it  was  not  so  incomprehensible  to  me  as  it  had  been 
the  night  before,  and  as  I  had  a  habit  of  thinking  out  a 
question  until  I  had  decided  it  satisfactorily  to  myself, 
it  was  a  great  relief  to  me  to  have  arrived  at  this  solu¬ 
tion  in  my  own  mind. 

I  was  not  surprised  at  the  sight  that  met  me  at  the 
breakfast  table  when  I  went  down — viz.,  Constance 
seated  at  my  aunt’s  side,  eating  her  toast  and  sipping  her 
tea,  with  an  air  of  meek  martyrdom.  She  looked  rather 
pale,  and  her  hands  were  tremulous,  but  otherwise  she 
seemed  very  little  the  worse  for  her  recent  attack.  01 
course  I  went  up  to  her,  as  politeness  dictated,  and  said 
I  was  glad  to  see  her  downstairs,  and  evidently  so  much 
better. 

She  turned  on  me  the  sleepy  light  of  her  large  promi¬ 
nent  eyes,  and  I  knew  before  she  spoke  that  my  well- 
meaning  attention  was  looked  upon  as  a  carus  belli. 

“You  will  be  glad  to  hear,”  she  said  slowly  and 
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significantly,  “  that  I  consulted  Dr.  Forbes  just  before 
I  came  down  here,  and  he  assures  me  that  my  constitu¬ 
tion  is  so  fine  naturally,  that  in  spite  of  my  wretched 
attacks,  he  sees  every  prospect  of  my  living  to  extreme 
old  age.” 

Aunt  Geena  knew  nothing  of  the  little  by-play  going 
on  at  her  elbow,  and  turned  with  real  interest  to  ask 
what  name  Dr.  Forbes  gave  to  her  complaint. 

“  He  says  it  is  entirely  in  the  nerves,  and  I  must  try 
and  conquer  my  aversion  to  stimulants,  as  I  require  a 
good  deal  of  keeping  up.” 

*j“'t)oesn’t  he  recommend  tonics,  then  ?” 

Constance’s  eyes,  which  had  fallen  suddenly,  were 
lifted  again  with  a  suspicious  sidelong  glance. 

“  He  advocates  wine  in  preference.” 

“  Then,  my  dear,  of  course  you  must  take  plenty  of 
wine.” 

“  I  wish  I  could,”  she  murmured  plaintively,  “  but  I 
have  such  an  objection  to  anything  of  the  kind.” 

“You  must  take  it  as  medicine,  my  dear,”  said  Aunt 
Geena,  whose  humour  it  was  to  make  much  of  Con¬ 
stance  this  morning.  “  I  shall  see  myself  that  the 
doctor’s  orders  are  carried  out.” 

At  this  moment  Greville  came  in,  and  I  had  never 
liked  him  better  than  when  he  walked  up  to  his  mother 
and  gave  her  his  usual  kiss.  She  had  probably  repented 
of  the  harsh  taunt  into  which  her  temper  had  betrayed 
her,  for  she  spoke  to  him  gently,  if  coldly,  and  then 
continued  her  attentions  to  his  wife,  who  I  saw  she 
was  anxious  to  persuade  herself  was  a  femme  incomprise. 

Constance  seemed  proud  of  her  favour,  and  paraded 
it  before  Greville’s  and  my  eyes  with  a  kind  of  defiance, 
as  if  it  were  a  proof  of  those  virtues  in  which  wa  did  net 
believe.  To  me  it  was  simply  an  evidence  of  the  extreme 
art  of  one,  and  the  strained  conscientiousness  of  the 
other  ;  but  what  Greville  thought  on  the  subject  it  was 
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impossible  to  divine  from  his  face,  •which  he  had  schooled 
into  perfect  impassiveness  and  restraint. 

Trixey’s  glancing  figure  and  bright  peering  eyes,  seen 
over  the  wire  blind  as  she  mounted  the  steps,  brought 
up  the  subject  of  the  Lennons,  in  whom  Constance  ex¬ 
pressed  a  great  deal  of  interest — from  caprice  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwards  from  opposition. 

“  I  shall  go  and  call  upon  Mrs.  Lennon,”  she  said. 
“  Of  course  in  her  wretched  position  she  wouldn’t 
venture  to  call  upon  me,  but  I  don’t  approve  myself  of 
keeping  up  so  rigidly  all  these  small  social  distinctions. 
I  shall  certainly  call.” 

Greville  addressed  his  wife  for  the  first  time  this 
morning. 

“You  will  greatly  oblige  me,  Constance,  by  not 
doing  so.  I  knew  the  major  a  little  in  India,  and  he  is 
a  cad — not  at  all  the  kind  of  man  with  whom  I  should 
like  any  one  belonging  to  me  to  associate.” 

“  Is  his  wife  a  cad  too  ?” 

“  I  know  nothing  of  her.” 

“  It  would  be  hard  upon  us,  I  think,  if  we  had  to 
suffer  for  our  husbands’  faults.” 

How  easily  Greville  might  have  retorted !  But  it 
was  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  refrained,  and  answered 
with  great  moderation  and  self-restraint — 

“  I  should  be  sorry  to  make  Mrs.  Lennon  responsible 
for  her  husband’s  faults  ;  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
want  us  to  have  much  to  do  with  such  people.  Major 
I.ennon  was  mixed  up  with  some  very  shady  transac¬ 
tions  when  he  was  captain  of  the  canteen.  He  gave 
out  that  £200  had  been  stolen  out  of  the  chest,  but  I 
am  afraid,  from  all  the  evidence  produced,  that  he  had 
appropriated  it  to  his  own  use.  He  was  known  to  be 
in  pecuniary  difficulties  at  the  time,  and  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  suddenly  satisfied  his  creditors,  although  he 
would  not  give  any  account  of  the  way  in  which  he 
had  obtained  the  money  for  this  purpose.  However, 
nothing  could  be  proved,  and  so  they  g.ave  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.” 

“  But  then  he  had  to  make  the  ;^200  good,  so  it  was 
the  same  thing  in  the  end,”  said  Constance  trium¬ 
phantly. 

“  Pardon  me,  it  was  not  at  all  the  same  thing.  You 
can’t  get  blood  out  of  a  stone.  The  major  made  an 
abject  plea  of  poverty,  and  represented  that  his  wife 
and  children  must  starve  if  he  was  forced  to  sell  his 
commission  for  the  debt,  .so  that,  in  the  end,  his  brother 
officers  got  up  a  subscription  amongst  them,  with  a 
little  help  from  outsiders,  whom  the  major  had  per¬ 
suaded  that  he  was  an  exceedingly  ill-used  man,  and 
the  money  was  paid.  But  the  whole  affair  was  con¬ 
sidered  so  discreditable  to  the  regiment,  and  the  m.ajor’s 
presence  became  such  a  heavy  infliction,  that  they 
allowed  him  to  get  his  majority,  on  condition  of  his 
retiring  on  half-pay.” 

“  But  you  haven’t  told  me  anything  against  Mrs. 
Lennon  yet,”  said  Constance  superciliously. 

“  Becau.se  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  that  husband  and  wife  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
If  the  major  himself  be  so  objectionable,  the  major’s 
wife  is  an  impossible  friend.” 

“  I  can’t  see  that  at  all.” 


“  But  will  you  do  me  the  favour  of  taking  my  word 
for  it  ?” 

Constance  shrugged  her  shoulders  for  sole  reply,  and 
presently  we  all  rose  from  table.  Greville  and  I  chanced 
to  be  a  moment  alone,  and  then  I  supplemented  his 
objections  to  the  major  by  adding  one  of  my  own — 
namely,  his  fatal  propensity  for  drink. 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  he  said  quietly. 

“  Then  why  didn’t  you  tell  Constance  ?” 

“  It  wouldn’t  have  made  any  difference,”  he  answered 
in  a  tone  of  so  much  distress  that  I  did  not  pursue  the 
subject,  and  went  off  to  my  duties  in  a  very  sober  mood. 

Trixey  found  me  stupidly  incomprehensible  this 
morning,  and  grew  so  turbulent  in  consequence  that  I 
had  to  send  her  home  with  a  frank  avowal  of  my  utter 
incompetence  to  cope  with  Lindley  Murray  or  any  of 
his  compeers,  until  I  had  swept  some  of  the  cobwebs 
out  of  my  brain. 

A  walk  generally  helped  me  more  than  anything,  and 
so  I  started  directly  after  luncheon  for  a  long  stroll  by 
the  river-side,  taking  Greville’s  dog  for  a  companion 
and  protector.  The  hedges  were  not  green  yet,  but 
there  was  a  soft  purple  glow  through  their  bareness 
where  the  buds  were  just  bursting,  and  the  violet-beds 
were  fragrant  with  their  promise  of  bloom.  The  river 
went  by  me  rippling,  the  birds  twittered  in  the  boughs 
overhead,  a  water-mouse  ran  shyly  up  the  bank,  looked 
at  me  with  soft,  timid  eyes,  and  disappeared  again. 
Some  partridges  rose  on  the  wing  within  a  yard  of 
my  feet,  and  Dash  set  off  in  pursuit,  came  upon  them 
again  in  a  field  of  young  wheat,  and  pressed  them  so 
hard  that  they  had  to  take  refuge  on  the  bleak  hillside 
at  last.  These  were  the  sole  incidents  of  my  walk 
until  I  came  to  the  town,  when,  as  I  was  passing  down 
the  street  that  led  from  the  barracks,  I  saw  two  figures 
in  front  of  me  I  recognised  at  once  as  Constance, 
escorted  by  Major  Lennon.  His  swagger  was  no  less 
unmistakable  than  her  magnificent  tread,  and  the 
sweep  of  her  long  gleaming  skirts.  I  kept  them  well 
in  sight  until  they  came  to  the  top  of  our  own  street, 
when  they  paused,  shook  hands  with  protracted  cor¬ 
diality,  and  went  each  a  different  way,  Constance 
towards  home,  the  major  towards  me. 

He  did  not  recognise  me  until  he  was  quite  close, 
when  he  g.ave  me  a  suspicious  glance  and  lifted  his 
seedy  hat  with  rather  a  defiant  air.  Constance  did  not 
appear  that  evening,  or  I  had  meant  to  tell  her  what  I 
had  seen.  But  la  nuit  porte  comcil — I  determined  in  the 
morning  that  I  would  keep  my  discovery  to  myself, 
and  watch  the  course  of  events.  If  her  intimacy  with 
the  Lennons  went  too  far,  I  might  warn  Greville  then, 
but  in  any  other  case  I  did  not  care  to  play  the  spy. 

The  days  went  on  in  a  dead  calm,  full  of  portents  to 
me,  whom  trouble  had  rendered  absurdly  sensitive  and 
insecure.  Constance  went  out  every  afternoon,  and 
came  home  so  tired  always  that  we  seldom  saw  her  of 
an  evening  now.  Greville  was  silent  and  sombre,  but 
he  had  always  a  smile  for  me,  and  his  kind,  sad  eyes 
lightened  as  I  entered,  and  darkened  when  I  went  away. 

It  was  hard  that  his  mother  should  be  no  comfort  to 
him  just  now.  But  it  was  of' course  impossible  that 
any  one  should  interfere  between  the  two.  Therefore 
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the  only  thing  was  to  save  Greville  some  little  humilia¬ 
tion  by  pretending  not  to  see. 

Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for  a  fortnight,  when, 
one  Saturday,  to  my  surprise,  Trixey  refused  her  penny, 
not  reluctantly,  or  from  any  motive  I  could  divine,  but 
obviously  from  sheer  indifference.  When  I  pressed  for 
an  explanation,  she  treated  me  to  one  of  her  elfish 
dances  round  and  round  the  table,  and  then  came 
giddily  to  her  favourite  perch  on  the  arm  of  my  chair. 

“  Well,  you  see,  we  have  plenty  of  goodies  now-a- 
days,”  she  said  loftily ;  “  and  the  major  gets  delight¬ 
fully  tipsy  every  day.  The  fact  is,  Jo’s  fairy  god¬ 
mother  is  come  to  town,  and  it  rains  comfits  in  the 
most  wonderful  manner.” 

Her  perfect  gravity  deceived  me  for  a  moment,  but 
presently  I  caught  a  gleam  of  mischief  through  the 
demure,  downcast  eyelids,  and  I  began  to  scold  at  once. 
This  frightened  Trixey,  and  she  became,  as  usual  under 
these  circumstances,  exceedingly  fluent  and  contrite. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  dear ;  it  wasn’t  a  fairy 
at  all,  and  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  Jo.  Jo  never 
had  a  godmother,  except  mamma,  because  nobody 
would  stand  for  him.  This  one  is  a  kdy,”  and  Trixey, 
who  was  a  splendid  mimic,  alighted  from  her  perch, 
bounded  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  came  back, 
with  a  slow,  indolent,  languid  stride,  dropping  her 
mouth,  drooping  her  eyes,  and  folding  her  slight  hands 
in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  to  Greville’s  wife,  whilst 
she  shook  her  head  to  show  the  glitter  of  imaginary 
diamonds  in  her  ears.  “  There’s  my  lady,  and  who 
but  she  !  aren't  we  generous  and  aren’t  we  fine  ?  Don’t 
we  wear  long  skirts,  and  aren’t  we  much  too  grand  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  mud  ?  But  with  all  our  grandness, 
and  our  Jewels,  and  our  mincing  talk,  we  aren’t  above 
drinking  gin,  when  we  don’t  suppose  that  any  one  is 
peeping  through  the  keyhole,  with  big  eyes  that  w'ant 
to  see  everything  there  is  to  be  seen.” 

“  Trixey,”  I  said  admonishingly,  “  that’s  sly  !” 

“  And  aren’t  rZvy  sly  answered  Trixey  with  evident 
malice ;  “  in  comes  my  lady,  all  dust  and  daintiness, 
and  so  worn  out  with  the  walk,  dear  Mrs.  Major. 
Presently  we  have  a  bag  of  comfits  all  round,  and  are 
sent  upstairs  to  mamma’s  bedroom  to  fight,  though  of 
course  it’s  called  play.  About  dusk  my  lady  retires, 
and  the  major  escorts  her  home — when  he  can.  That’s 
the  programme,  peeping  not  included,”  said  Trixey, 
looking  slyly  at  me  to  see  what  I  was  likely  to  make  of 
her  tale. 

Of  course  I  made  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  I  did  not 
choose  she  should  see  that,  so  I  sent  her  home  and 
went  in  search  of  Gretchen,  to  whom  I  imparted  my 
■own  suspicions,  or,  I  may  say,  discoveries. 

She  did  not  evince  any  surprise,  but  rather  gave  me 
the  idea  that  she  had  known  of  these  visits,  and  was 
inclined  to  tolerate  them  so  long  as  they  led  to  no  actual 
evil.  I  asked  her  if  her  master  knew  of  them  too,  and 
she  assured  me  emphatically  that  he  did,  and  had  re¬ 
monstrated  with  his  wife  until  he  was  weary. 

“Now  he  lets  things  go — like  me,”  concluded 
Gretchen,  whose  courage  and  strength  seemed  to  be 
failing  fast. 

And  it  was  wonderful  the  change  even  these  last  two 


weeks  had  wrought  in  her.  Her  full  figure  had  shrunk 
so  much  that  her  clothes  hung  loosely  about  her,  and  she 
did  not  seem  to  care  about  remedying  the  defect.  Her 
eyes  were  hollow  and  unnaturally  bright,  her  usually 
calm  voice  had  a  sharp,  eager  ring,  her  manner  was 
restless  and  confused. 

She  avoided  my  glance  persistently,  but  I  did  not  so 
much  wonder  at  this,  as  there  had  been  a  coolness 
between  us  which  might  make  her  feel  awkward  with 
me  now.  But  I  did  exceedingly  wonder  at  her  sudden 
discouragement,  unless — and  the  idea  flashed  through 
my  mind  without  my  being  able  to  stay  it — Gretchen 
were  suffering  from  the  reaction  which  follows  invariably 
on  the  excessive  use  of  stimulants.  It  was  so  unlike 
her,  as  I  could  remember  Gretchen  in  the  early  days 
when  her  will  was  a  power  that  would  have  governed 
any  household,  however  turbulent,  and  when,  solitary, 
absolute,  and  self-respecting,  she  devoted  herself  to  her 
painful  task,  without  seeming  to  require  anything  of  her 
neighbours  but  a  free  pass  amongst  them  as  she  came 
and  went. 

It  had  always  been  an  odd,  inscrutable  fact  that  she 
should  have  accepted  the  mission  which  she  fulfilled 
without  enthusiasm,  but  with  untiring  watchfulness  and 
capability.  Now  I  began  to  see  the  reverse  of  the  medal 
— Gretchen  no  longer  a  heroine,  but  morally  and 
physically  weak,  and  succumbing  voluntarily  to  the 
difficulties  of  her  situation. 

I  am  sure  I  did  not  despise  her,  for  I  had  a  distinct 
self-consciousness  that  the  task  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  me  from  the  first ;  but  I  wondered  that  she 
had  not  made  a  better  calculation  of  her  own  powers  of 
endurance  in  the  beginning,  to  save  herself  from  having 
to  confess  that  she  had  come  to  the  dregs  of  her  strength, 
and  had  only  the  bitterness  of  failure  left. 

She  had  evidently  a  feeling  that  I  mistrusted  her,  for 
she  shunned  my  glance  I  found,  and  seemed  only  too 
glad  when  I  bade  her  good  morning  and  allowed  her  to 
leave  the  room.  I  was  pondering  the  matter  in  my  own 
mind,  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece,  looking  into  the  fire, 
when  I  was  called  downstairs,  where  a  lady  wished  to 
see  me,  whom  I  recognised,  with  astonishment,  as 
Mrs.  Lennon. 

She  was  very  shabby,  poor  soul,  very  breathless, 
eager  to  talk,  and  yet  afraid  to  begin.  She  kept 
assuring  me  that  she  must  only  stay  a  minute,  or  she 
would  be  missed  ;  and  yet  it  was  only  after  a  vast 
amount  of  circumlocution  that  I  got  at  the  pith  of  her 
enterprise,  and  found  that  she  had  made  this  visit,  un¬ 
known  to  her  husband  and  in  dread  of  discovery,  to 
warn  me  of  Constance’s  intimacy  with  them,  and  to 
acquaint  me  with  its  pernicious  results. 

“  I  have  borne  it  as  long  as  I  could,”  said  Mrs. 
Ia?nnon,  with  an  air  of  honest  sincerity  glimmering 
through  her  affectation  that  was  quite  a  revelation  to 
me,  “  because  it  kept  the  major  in  good-humour,  and 
Mrs.  Marchmont  was  most  kind  and  generous  in  presents 
to  the  children,  &c.  But  my  conscience  has  never  been 
easy  all'the  time,  and  I  should  much  prefer  for  Captain 
Marchmont  to  know  the  truth,  although  I  must  beg 
that  in  case  of  any  fracas,  you  know,  you  won’t  allow 
his  authority  to  transpire.” 
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I  ventured  to  promise  this  much  for  Greville,  and 
then  Mrs.  Lennon,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  clock,  was 
surprised  to  find  it  so  late,  and  went  off  in  a  flurry, 
declaring  that  the  major  would  find  her  out,  and  be 
terribly  angry.  Nevertheless  she  came  back  to  say — 

“  You  will  hardly  believe  it.  Miss  Marchmont,  but, 
just  to  show  you  how  I  am  used.  Captain  Forbes’  wife 
actually  pushed  past  me  going  into  church  last  Sunday, 
and  walked  up  the  aisle  before  me.  When  I  wrote  and 
remonstrated  she  sent  me  this  insolent  reply — that  a 
good  captain  took  precedence  of  a  bad  major,  in  social 
ethics  if  not  in  real  life,  and  therefore  as  a  moral  woman 
herself  (insinuating  that  I  was  not)  she  was  only  bound 
by  those  laws  she  respected  and  understood.  Think  of 
that !” 

And  she  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AM  drawing  near  to  the  dark  days  now,  and  my 
pen  falters.  Sometimes  I  doubt  if  I  shall  have  the 
heart  to  continue  these  chronicles  ;  but  having  once  set 
myself  the  task  of  my  own  free  will,  its  incompleteness 
would  shame  me  if  I  held  my  hand  now. 

Only  it  is  such  agony  to  recall  the  details  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  that  dreary  time,  which  seems  to  be  branded 
on  my  memory  in  letters  of  fire,  whilst  the  horror  of 
the  climax  still  troubles  my  sleep,  and  comes  like  a 
spectre,  on  some  forlorn  wind,  to  haunt  the  gloaming 
and  people  it  with  terrible  shapes.  We  saw  less  and 
less  of  Constance  every  day,  and  I  guessed  that  Aunt 
Geena  was  growing  a  little  tired  of  her  protegee,  when 
I  found  her  manner  softening  gradually  towards  her 
son.  It  was  not  an  admitted  article  in  her  creed  that 
men  could  be  incompris,  but  I  was  glad  to  discover  that 
she  gave  them  credit  for  being  misjudged  on  occasion. 
Greville  sunned  himself  in  the  new  warmth  of  her 
smiles,  tending  her  with  all  watchful  observance,  sur¬ 
rounding  her  with  gentle,  gracious  cares,  as  a  good  son 
should,  and  appearing  anxious  above  all  things  not  to 
forfeit  her  favour  again. 

To  me  he  was  cold  and  grave,  because  I  willed  it  so, 
for  my  own  convenience’  sake.  It  was  a  shame  to  me, 
day  and  night,  that  I  could  not  rid  my  heart  of  the  old 
love — that  it  burned  up  stronger  and  keener,  for  all  my 
efforts  to  tread  it  beneath  my  feet. 

Sometimes  my  eyes  would  have  told  him  this  had  I 
been  bold  enough  to  lift  them  to  his.  But  often  sitting 
in  the  twilight  together,  with  Aunt  Geena  dozing  in 
her  arm-chair  between  us,  and  the  fire  growing  faint  for 
want  of  mending,  I  would  steal  a  covert  glance  at  him, 
and  would  surprise  an  expression  of  his  that  troubled 
me — it  was  so  passionate,  pitiful,  and  self-restrained. 
And  sometimes  through  the  lurid  light  I  caught  a  darker 
look  still  I  could  not  understand.  But  this  I  understood 
perfectly — that  if  I  had  not  been  such  a  desolate,  home¬ 
less  creature,  nothing  could  have  excused  my  remaining 
with  Aunt  Geena  all  the  while  her  son  chose  to  make 
this  his  home. 

Only  “  I  have  nowhere  to  flee  to,”  I  said  to  myself, 
in  the  mournful  words  of  the  psalmist,  “  and  no  man 
careth  for  my  soul !”  Was  my  soul  in  danger  here  ? 


Sometimes  I  thought  so,  but  oftener  I  trusted  in  my 
own  strength  overmuch.  If  Aunt  Geena’s  penetration 
had  not  failed  her  through  excess  of  confidence  in  us 
both,  how  ably  she  might  have  shielded  me  from  my 
own  weakness,  and  the  pernicious  promptings  of 
Greville’s  despair !  But  she  only  dozed,  when  she 
should  have  sat  bolt  upright,  and  turned  herself  into  a 
dragon-guard,  with  keen,  unblenching  eyes. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  have  told  and  over. 
Just  about  this  time  it  struck  Aunt  Geena  and  myself 
simultaneously  that  Constance  was  looking  very  ill. 
Her  face  was  getting  that  pinched,  transparent  look  you 
only  see  in  dying  people.  Her  eyes  were  unnaturally 
large  and  brilliant,  and  the  fever  of  her  thin  lips  gave 
her  teeth  a  ghastly  shimmer  and  glisten  very  disagree¬ 
able  to  see.  The  mouth  had  grown  larger  too,  so  that 
her  teeth  were  prominent  and  obtrusive,  and  when  you 
met  Constance  you  seemed  to  observe  nothing  but  these, 
although  she  never  smiled.  I  expect  my  nerves  were 
weak,  for  I  could  not  get  her  face,  under  this  new 
phase,  out  of  my  head.  Trixey’s  laugh,  which  had  a 
wide  glitter  in  it,  from  the  white  garniture  of  her  big, 
broad  mouth,  made  me  shudder,  and  I  got  into  an  odd, 
persistent  way  of  watching  strangers  in  the  street,  to 
see  if  I  could  catch  the  same  effect  in  them,  hoping  to 
multiply  examples  in  my  own  mind,  and  thus  weaken 
the  impression. 

Aunt  Geena  spoke  of  the  change  to  me  just  after 
luncheon,  when  Constance  (whom  we  rarely  saw  except 
at  this  meal)  had  risen  from  table  before  us,  and  left 
the  room.  Greville  opened  the  door  for  his  wife,  and 
followed  her  out,  so  that  we  were  alone. 

“  Constance  looks  dreadfully  ill,  Lucy — have  you 
noticed  it  ?” 

The  dreadful  thrill  that  went  through  me  shook  my 
voice,  and  warned  me  to  confine  my  answer  to  a  simple 
affirmative. 

“  She  really  looks  as  if  she  were  dying.” 

I  kept  my  head  averted.  I  looked  out  of  the  window, 
taking  anxious  note  of  a  sparrow’s  flight  towards  a  slant 
sunbeam  that  pointed  the  way  to  quiet  pools  and  deep  old 
woods,  and  for  once  envied  him  his  wings.  If  only  I  could 
have  flown  away,  and  hidden  my  timid,  fearing  face 
from  Aunt  Geena’s  eyes. 

I  started  with  the  promise  that  I  would  have  no  dis¬ 
guise  from  my  readers. 

I  dared  not  pray  that  night.  My  whole  being  seemed 
absorbed  in  the  intense  joy  of  picturing  Greville  free 
and  master  of  his  own  life. 

I  am  praying  always  that  God  will  forgive  me  the 
awful  delirium  of  this  thought,  and  accept  my  atonement. 
But  no  single  act  of  self-recrimination,  no  painful  disci¬ 
pline,  can  ever  wash  from  my  soul  its  stains  of  blood- 
guiltiness,  and  I  live  self-convicted  before  an  unconscious 
world,  which,  judging  by  the  quiet  order  of  my  life, 
and  the  calmness  that  covers  so  many  scars,  will  not  be 
persuaded  that,  like  the  Spartan  boy,  I  have  a  fox  gnaw¬ 
ing  at  my  vitals,  and  my  smile  is  a  cloak  for  tears. 

Constance  had  taken  to  her  bed,  as  I  told  you.  Aunt 
Geena  began  to  urge  upon  Greville  more  emphatically 
than  ever  the  necessity  of  sending  for  a  doctor,  and  as  he 
always  declined,  she  one  day  carried  out  her  threat,  and 
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sent  for  Dr.  Chalmers  without  his  sanction.  He  was 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  but  having  arrived  be¬ 
fore  he  was  expected,  Aunt  Geena  was  not  there  to 
receive  him. 

Dr.  Clialmers  was  a  tall,  imposing-looking  man,  with 
a  pair  of  intense  black  brows  knitting  over  his  deep 
searching  eyes,  and  Jane,  who  was  timid  and  easily  im¬ 
pressed,  was  glad  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  him  otFher 
own  shoulders  on  to  somebody  else’s  as  quickly  as  she 
could.  The  consequence  was  that  being  doubtful  of  her 
mistress’s  whereabouts,  she  went  straight  to  Greville 
and  summoned  him. 

I  met  him  on  his  way  to  the  drawing-room,  and  knew 
at  once  that  something  was  the  matter,  although  I  had 
not  been  told  of  Aunt  Geena’s  venture.  Every  line  of 
his  face  was  set  and  stern,  and  his  lips  were  repressed  to 
a  thread  under  cover  of  his  moustache. 

He  went  by  me  without  a  word,  and  four  determined 
strides  took  him  to  the  drawing-room.  I  knew  after¬ 
wards  that  he  had  met  Dr.  Chalmers  with  courtesy,  but 
had  resolutely  declined  his  services,  saying  that  the 
woman  who  attended  on  his  wife  had  both  experience 
and  knowledge,  and  understood  her  case  so  thoroughly 
that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  her  to  call  in  aid.  His 
words  were  few  and  fit ;  his  manner  so  decided,  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  apologise  for 
the  intrusion,  mentally  curse  Aunt  Geena’s  excess  of 
zeal,  and  bow  himself  out. 

Greville  gilded  the  pill  by  conducting  him  to  the  door 
himself  with  an  air  of  grave  courtliness,  and  then  he  came 
into  the  library,  where  Aunt  Geena  had  joined  me.  I 
had  not  dared  to  tell  her  of  Dr.  Chalmers’  presence  up¬ 
stairs,  and  the  certain  failure  of  her  plans.  I  knew 
Aunt  Geena  would  be  very  angry,  after  her  scheming 
and  contriving,  to  be  so  easily  balked  by  Jane’s  vagueness 
and  impressionableness. 

There  were  stormy  possibilities  in  the  coming  inter¬ 
view  that  might  have  daunted  some  people,  but  I  always 
had  the  feeling  that  my  intervention  might  soften  some¬ 
what  the  bitterness  of  Aunt  Geena’s  tongue,  and  so  I 
stayed. 

“  Who  was  that  left  the  house  just  now  ?”  said  Aunt 
Geena,  turning  suspiciously  on  her  son  as  he  entered. 

“  It  was  Dr.  Chalmers,  mother.” 

“  He  has  seen  your  wife,  of  course 

“  Indeed  he  has  not !  I  warned  you  before  that  it 
would  be  no  use.  I  can  trust  Gretchen  to  do  all  that 
needs  to  be  done.” 

“  Do  you  mean  her  to  die  like  a  dog,  then  ?”  she 
asked  angrily. 

“  Die  !”  he  repeated  in  a  startled  tone,  and  came  to  a 
reflective  pause.  Then  a  half-smile  broke  across  his 
lips.  “  You  are  quite  mistaken,  mother;  Constance  is 
in  no  sort  of  danger.  This  is  what  Gretchen  calls  a 
very  mild  attack.  liut  her  ailments  seem  to  worry  you 
so  much  that  directly  I  can  persuade  her  to  summon 
energy  enough  to  rise  I  will  take  her  back  to  town.  I 
think,  after  all,  she  is  best  there.” 

“  I  dare  say  it  suits  you  best  to  live  where  you  are 
free  from  interference.” 

“  If  you  understood  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
mother,  your  interference  would  be  a  help.  As  it  is,  I 


can  only  compare  it  to  a  blind  man’s  effort  to  lead  one 
who  has  perfect  sight.” 

“  ‘  Let  him  who  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he 
fall,”’  enunciated  my  aunt  solemnly.  “  I  know  that  the 
wisdom  of  self-conceit  is  a  very  frail  staff  to  lean  upon, 
and  breaks  under  you  in  the  moment  of  your  greatest 
need  of  support ;  but  young  people  know  so  much  more 
than  their  elders  now-a-days,  that  it  is  sheer  impertinence 
to  offer  them  advice.  But  I  must  tell  you  this,  that  so 
long  as  I  seem  to  sanction  your  conduct  by  allowing  you 
to  remain  under  my  roof,  I  claim  free  access  to  your 
wife’s  room  as  a  right.” 

“  You  must  settle  this  with  Gretchen,  mother.  After 
her  faithful  service  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  interfere.” 

“  Eor  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  be  such  a  tool!”  said  Aunt 
Geena  sharply;  “you  let  that  woman  lead  you  by  the 
nose.” 

“  It  isn’t  that,  mother,  but  I  hope  I  understand  when 
I  am  well  served.  Gretchen  is  extraordinarily  conscien¬ 
tious,  and  her  patience  is  perfect.  I  know  that  Con¬ 
stance  tries  her  horribly,  but  she  never  complains.” 

“  She  has  no  need  all  the  while  the  master  is  on  her 
side.” 

“  You  always  seem  so  anxious  to  forget  that  the 
master  is  your  son,”  he  said  in  a  pained  voice. 

“I  am  anxious  to  be  just.” 

“Then  you  miss  your  aim  signally,  mother,  for  you 
are  not  just  to  me.” 

For  one  minute  the  anger  in  her  eyes  was  blurred  by 
sudden  tears,  and  his  reproach  brought  back  the  days 
when  her  sweet,  new  maternity  was  a  crown  of  rejoicing, 
and  she  longed  in  her  foolish  pride  for  him  to  grow  to 
manhood,  for  all  other  women  to  envy  her  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  such  a  son. 

But  the  contrast  of  all  her  glowing  aspirations  with 
the  present  reality  was  not  a  source  of  sorrow  so  much 
as  of  indignation  to  Aunt  Geena.  It  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  suffer  patiently.  She  could  fight  her  way 
through  a  difficulty  better  than  any  one  I  have  ever 
known,  but  she  must  be  stirring  and  struggling  all  the 
while — she  could  not  sit  down  and  wait  for  consolation 
to  come. 

The  momentary  weakness  seemed  to  steel  her  heart 
against  Greville,  whom  she  could  not  forgive  for  having 
disappointed  her.  I  knew  that  it  must  be  hard  for  her, 
but  I  felt  so  much  more  for  him  all  through.  It  was 
not  fair  to  make  an  idol  and  then  scout  it  because  it  was 
only  clay. 

She  did  not  answer  his  reproach,  however,  but  sailed 
loftily  out,  and  we  heard  her  stamp  up  the  stairs  and 
make  a  sudden  charge  at  Constance’s  door.  But  Gretchen 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  of  course.  She  did  not  deny 
Aunt  Geena,  but  she  managed  for  her  visit  to  be  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  kind.  She  was  taken  softly  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  allowed  to  see  the  extreme  tip  of  Con¬ 
stance’s  nose,  and  half  her  wedding-ring,  then  hushed 
and  hished  back  to  the  door  again,  and  so  out  of  the 
room. 

She  described  the  scene  afterwards  as  a  triumph  of 
cool  generalship,  and  confessed  to  me  confidentially  that 
it  had  given  her  a  very  high  opinion  of  Gretchen’s 
calmness  and  courage.  It  has  amused  me  since  to  remem- 
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ber  how  my  aunt  boasted  of  her  little  victory  at  the 
time,  although  there  was  a  kind  of  confusion  about  her 
when  questioned,  which,  together  with  my  knowledge 
of  Gretchen’s  character,  helped  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  her  vaunted  triumph  had  been  next  door  to  a 
defeat. 

The  best  proof  of  this  to  my  mind  was  the  fact  that 
she  did  not  repeat  her  visit.  But,  to  my  perfect  surprise, 
the  next  day,  when  I  presented  myself  at  Constance’s 
door  with  the  usual  inquiries,  I  was  at  once  admitted, 
and  my  presence  in  the  sick-room  evidently  made  a  great 
deal  of  to  Greville,  who  thanked  me  gently  that  evening 
for  my  care  of  his  wife. 

All  the  while  I  remained  Constance  never  moved  or 
spoke,  although  her  wild,  intense  eyes  seemed  to  follow 
me  everywhere,  and  never  subsided  from  my  face  until 
I  passed  out  of  sight.  This  curious  watchfulness  made 
me  nervous,  and  the  more  so  that  I  could  not  rid  myself 
of  the  impression  that  she  was  trying  to  wrench  my 
secret  from  me  in  an  unguarded  moment. 

I  struggled  against  the  inner  consciousness  that  con¬ 
demned  me  as  no  living  lips  ever  could.  I  wrestled  in 
spirit  against  the  power  of  her  will,  which  drew  my 
eyes  always  to  her  eyes ;  but  in  this  respect  she  was 
stronger  than  I.  She  would  have  me  look  at  her,  and 
I  looked. 

I  can  never  describe  my  thankfulness  when  I  was  out 
of  the  reach  of  that  persistent,  searching  gaze,  and 
rushed  trembling  into  my  own  room — to  kneel  down 
humbly,  and  shiver  through  an  urgent  prayer  for  pardon 
and  aid. 

The  answer  that  came  nearly  prostrated  me.  I  could 
only  purge  myself  of  my  unlucky  longing  by  self-sacri¬ 
fice.  How  distinctly  the  voice  within  me  uttered  its 
command  !  I  was  to  go  and  sit  the  livelong  night  close 
to  those  awful,  sleepless  eyes.  I  was  to  take  the  bur¬ 
den  off  Gretchen’s  tired  shoulders,  and  bear  it  on  my 
own,  for  twelve  mortal  hours. 

How  I  shrank  from  this  expiation  no  words  can 
describe.  The  intensest  loathing,  the  most  passionate 
reluctance  to  the  task,  filled  my  whole  being,  and  yet  I 
only  rose  from  my  knees  to  walk  straight  to  Gretchen’s 
door  and  offer  my  services  eagerly. 

I  had  a  vague  hope  that  she  might  decline.  Instead 
of  that  her  face  brightened  up  in  a  wonderful  way,  and 
she  answered  gratefully — 

“  You  are  very  good,  meez,  and  I  shall  be  thankful, 
oh,  so  thankful !  I  can  hardly  see  through  my  poor 
eyes  for  want  of  sleep.” 

“  What  time  shall  I  come  ?” 

“  When  you  separate  downstairs,  meez.  The  master 
will  make  a  visit  just  before  he  goes  to  bed,  and  then  I 
can  fetch  you  if  you  like.” 

“  You  are  sure  that  my  presence  won’t  excite  her, 
Gretchen  ?” 

This  was  my  last  hope — the  only  loophole  through 
which  I  saw  a  chance  of  escape — and  that  she  deprived 
me  of  with  a  strong  hand — 

**  Oh  no,  meez.  She  is  very  quiet  now.  She  sel¬ 
dom  speaks,  only  lies  and  stares,  stares  at  the  lamp  all 
night.” 

“  Doesn’t  she  sleep,  then  ?”  * 


“  Not  of  late,” 

I  fancy  Gretchen  caught  the  look  of  painful  repulsion 
I  had  been  trying  to  conquer,  for  she  added  persua¬ 
sively — 

“  You  won’t  mind,  meez — she  is  so  very  patient  and 
tranquil  now — and  I  shall  be  so  close.  If  any  change 
comes  you  can  call  me,  and  I  will  run  as  quickly  to  see 
as  if  I  had  not  slept  at  all.” 

“  Very  well,”  I  said  hopelessly.  “  Fetch  me  when 
it  is  time.” 

And  I  turned  away. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Aunt  GEENA  noticed  that  evening  how  nervous  I 
seemed.  I  was  hot  and  cold  in  such  rapid  alter¬ 
nations  that  I  had  scarcely  seated  myself  near  the  fire 
before  I  was  cooling  my  burning  face  in  the  draught 
from  the  door,  and  then  coming  back,  white  and  shiver¬ 
ing,  to  my  former  place.  I  caught  Aunt  Geena’s  eyes 
upon  me  often,  and  sometimes  Greville’s  travelled  the 
same  way.  At  these  times  my  cheeks  were  always  a 
deep  burning  red,  and  my  knitting  would  become  an 
irretrievable  tangle  requiring  the  most  anxious  attention 
and  care. 

Dash,  kennelled  in  the  yard,  howled  piteously,  and  a 
fitful  wind  sobbed  out  in  the  cold,  like  some  living 
voice.  Each  half-hour  my  courage  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  the  sense  of  my  utter  unfitness  for  the 
task  I  had  undertaken  became  more  certain  and  ob¬ 
trusive. 

If  Gretchen  would  only  release  me  from  my  pro¬ 
mise  !  I  had  no  desire  for  the  martyr’s  crown.  In  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm  I  had  pictured  myself  wearing  it 
bravely,  but  I  began  to  see  now  that  I  was  not  made  of 
the  right  stuff.  People  are  very  apt  to  mistake  an  im¬ 
pulse  for  a  vocation,  and  this  had  clearly  been  my  error. 
However,  as  I  had  induced  myself,  when  in  a  state  of 
exaltation,  to  offer  Gretchen  my  aid,  I  could  not  draw 
back,  and  must  endure  my  self-inflicted  torments  with 
all  the  courage  I  could  muster. 

I  dreaded  bedtime  to  come.  •  At  half-past  ten  punc¬ 
tually  Aunt  Geena  would  retire,  Greville  preceding  her 
with  her  candle  and  key-basket,  and  I  should  follow 
meekly,  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  There  was  no 
fear  of  Gretchen’s  forgetting  me,  or  of  any  sudden 
deliverance.  There  was  the  programme  just  as  it  would 
be — just  as  it  was.  There  was  only  this  trifling  inaccu¬ 
racy.  When  Aunt  Geena  got  upstairs  she  did  not 
retire  immediately,  but  went  to  the  door  of  Constance’s 
room,  and  offered  Gretchen  her  services  for  the  night. 
Gretchen’s  answer  was  short,  decisive,  and  not  altogether 
civil. 

“  I  can  attend  to  my  own  affairs,  madame.” 

And  she  shut  the  door. 

I  heard  my  aunt  mutter  something  that  sounded  like 
“  infamous,”  and  I  must  own  that  I  felt  angry  with 
Gretchen  myself.  She  might  have  saved  me  my  penance, 
and  she  would  not.  I  had  just  time  to  substitute  a  loose 
peignoir  for  my  heavy  mourning  dress,  and  loosen  my 
hair  a  little,  when  she  knocked. 
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“  Coming,”  I  said  faintly. 

However,  I  lingered  as  much  as  I  dared,  and  then 
crept  to  the  threshold  of  Constance’s  door,  where  I 
stood  shivering  until  Gretchen,  who  fancied  she  heard 
me,  put  out  her  hand  and  drew  me  in. 

“  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  a  poor  heart  she  said, 
looking  into  my  white  face  with  a  kind  of  disdain. 
“  You  used  to  be  brave,  and  how  should  that  sick 
creature  harm  you  now  ?” 

“  Oh  no  !  it  isn’t  that.” 

“  What  is  it,  then  ?” 

“  I  haven’t  been  very  well  lately,  Gretchen.” 

“  I  am  never  well,  and  yet  I  am  not  a  coward.” 

“  Because  it  is  your  nature  to  be  brave.” 

“  No,”  she  said  sharply,  “  those  things  are  not  of 
nature,  but  of  art.  I  school  and  school  myself ;  I  teach 
myself  as  a  little  girl  to  be  strong,  and  calm,  and  wise, 
and  so  I  am  ;  but  it  is  not  nature,  believe  me — it  all 
comes  from  the  way  I  learnt  when  I  was  young.” 

Her  tone  of  superiority,  leavened  by  contempt,  galled 
me  so  much  that  I  felt  sore  tempted  to  refer  casually  to 
the  day  when  Aunt  Gcena  lost  her  keys,  and  ask 
Gretchen  if  she  knew  what  Dutch  courage  'meant. 
However,  I  refrained,  and  went  and  seated  myself  in  the 
chair  pointed  out,  whilst  she  gave  me  my  orders  for 
the  night. 

I  was  not  to  get  between  madame  and  the  lamp  on 
any  possible  account.  There  were  certain  things  that 
had  to  be  taken  at  certain  hours,  and  these  1  must 
attend  to  carefully.  I  mustn’t  read,  because  turning  the 
leaves  ever  so  softly  would  disturb  madame.  She  had 
prepared  a  jug  of  lemonade,  and  when  her  mistress 
wanted  drink  she  was  to  have  that,  and  only  that.  If 
she  asked  for  anything  else,  as  she  might  possibly  do, 
I  was  to  refuse  in  a  very  decided  tone.  Gretchen  would 
be  in  the  dressing-room,  close  at  hand,  if  she  were 
wanted,  which  did  not  seem  probable,  as  madame 
appeared  very  comfortable  to-night ;  and  now  siie  would 
go  to  bed. 

The  door  of  communication  was  open  between  the 
rooms,  and  I  watched  the  woman  hurry  off  her  clothes, 
and  sink,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  into  the  very  middle 
of  the  bed,  caressing  the  pillow  before  she  laid  her 
white  cheek  down  on  it,  and  smiling  at  me  as  she 
drew  the  clothes  round  her  neck  ;  but  1  noticed  that  she 
did  not  kneel  to  pray.  Her  eyes  closed  directly  after 
this,  and  in  another  minute  I  could  hear  her  heavy 
breathing  mingling  strangely  with  the  sough  of  the 
wind,  and  those  deeper,  more  mysterious  sounds  which 
shiver  through  the  silence  of  night. 

All  this  while  I  had  struggled  against  the  painful 
fascination  that  kept  drawing  my  eyes  to  the  sick  woman’s 
eyes.  The  efforts  I  made  to  persuade  myself  that  I 
was  not  trying ;  the  defiance  with  which  I  directed  my 
glance  above,  below,  and  near  her,  evading  any  actual 
encounter  with  hers,  and  yet  taking  the  tone  to  myself 
of  being  perfectly  indifferent,  was  very  curious 

I  inveigled  myself  into  laborious  arguments  with 
myself,  as  if  there  were  two  distinct  beings  within  me, 
the  moral  and  the  intellectual,  and  they  were  at  war 
with  each  other.  But  there  came  a  time  when  all  these 
devices  failed  me,  and  I  knew  I  must  look.  A  round, 


red,  angry  speck  quickened  the  languor  of  Constance’s 
eyes  as  they  met  mine,  only  to  be  likened  to  the  lurid 
sparks  that  live  momentarily  in  the  grey  embers  of  a  dying 
fire.  I  wondered  if  it  had  been  there  all  along,  waiting. 
I  wondered  many  things,  but  I  never  wondered  again 
that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  meet  those  awful  eyes. 

I  shrank  away  behind  the  curtains,  but  they  followed 
me  there,  giving  me  sharp  spasms  of  dread,  when  the 
thought  recurred  that  presently  my  duties  would  call 
me  out  of  shelter,  and  that  Constance,  knowing  her 
power,  would  use  it  mercilessly  all  the  while  I  was 
tending  her  to  her  own  benefit  and  gain.  There  was 
no  fear  of  my  getting  drowsy.  The  night  began  to 
wear  ;  twelve  o’clock  struck,  repeating  itself  faintly  in 
the  darkness  down  below  and  after  what  seemed  an 
interminable  interval — one.  At  two,  that  blank,  dull 
hour  which  wakes  nervous  and  sick  people  just  to 
shiver,  and  wonder  w'hat  made  them  wake,  Constance 
w'as  to  have  a  little  beef-tea  and  a  draught  of  her  lemonade 
if  she  so  willed. 

This  interval  was  not  so  long  ;  I  had  anticipated  it, 
through  my  terrors,  before  I  heard  the  hall-clock  give 
its  first  warning. 

“  That’s  always  first,”  I  said  to  myself  in  a  spirit  of 
cowardly  procrastination';  “  I’ll  wait  for  the  others,  and 
then - ” 

I  did  not  finish  the  sentence  even  in  my  own  mind, 
for  at  this  moment  I  heard  the  handle  of  the  door 
turn  ever  so  softly,  and  a  towering  shadow  darkened 
the  room.  Anything  was  better  than  solitude  at  this 
minute,  and  therefore,  the  first  startled  feeling  con¬ 
quered,  I  parted  the  curtains  ever  so  little,  and  took  a 
peep  at  the  new-comer. 

To  my  surprise  it  was  Greville.  But  his  conduct 
surprised  me  even  more  than  his  presence.  I  fancy 
Constance’s  eyes  must  still  have  been  directed  to  my 
corner,  for  he  put  out  his  hand  stealthily  for  the  glass 
of  lemonade,  and  carried  it  away,  retiring  as  softly  as 
he  had  come. 

I  was  so  dumbfoundered  at  this  incident,  that  I  sat 
motionless  and  stupefied  until  the  door,  which  had 
been  left  ajar,  moved  gently  on  its  hinges,  and  Greville 
came  back  with  a  glass  in  his  hand  still,  containing  a 
clear,  pale,  amber  liquid,  which  looked  to  me  like  strong 
sherry  and  water. 

He  put  this  in  the  old  place,  and  was  moving  off 
again,  when  I  stepped  suddenly  into  sight.  The  cold¬ 
ness  and  horror  on  his  face,  as  he  saw  me,  I  can 
picture  vividly  at  this  moment,  but  I  could  never  describe. 
It  gave  me  such  a  peculiar  sensation  of  shame,  and 
abased  me  so  cruelly,  that  I  shrank  before  him,  and 
drooped  my  eyes  guiltily,  whilst  a  dusky  red  flush 
mounted  to  the  very  edge  of  my  hair. 

“  You  here  ?”  he  said  hoarsely — “  you  !” 

“  Gretchen  was  quite  worn  out,”  I  answered,  in  a 
very  humble  tone. 

“  You  must  be  mistaken.  I  have  offered  to  take  her 
place  over  and  over  again,  and  she  has  always  assured 
me  that  she  was  not  the  least  tired,  and  got  plenty  of 
sleep.  What  inducements  did  you  use  to  bring  about 
such  a  sudden  change  in  her  feelings  ?” 

His  tone  was  so  icily  bitter  and  suspicious,  that  my 
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pride  rose  a  little.  It  was  hard  to  make  a  real  sacrifice, 
and  then  be  misunderstood. 

“  I  used  no  inducements  at  all.  I  offered  my  services 
to  Gretchen  because - ” 

It  was  odd  that  I  could  not  speak  to  Greville  without 
all  this  hesitation  and  confusion.  I  had  never  been 
afraid  of  him  before.  But  then  he  had  never  looked 
like  this  before.  His  lion-eyes  ate  into  my  heart,  and 
I  could  have  cried,  only  that  I  was  too  angry  and  sor- 
sowful  even  for  tears. 

“  Go  on,”  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  severe  judge — 
“  because - " 

“  Because  I  thought  it  right.” 

“  Where  did  you  find  this  argument  ?” 

“  I  found  it  in  my  own  conscience.  Where  else  could 
I  look  for  any  motive  of  this  kind  ?” 

“  For  God’s  sake  answer  me  one  question.  Did 
anything  in  my  conduct,  any  chance  word,  or  even 
glance  of  mine,  give  you  the  idea  of  this  ?" 

He  spoke  with  a  kind  of  fierce  eagerness,  and  when 
I  said  “  No,”  he  seemed  infinitely  relieved. 

“You  are  young  yet,”  he  went  on.  “You  hardly 
know  what  you  do,  I  will  spare  you.  I  will  suffer  myself 
rather  than  you  should  suffer-,  only  manage  somehow, 
if  you  can,  that  after  this  night  we  may  never  meet  again.” 

Stung  to  the  very  soul,  I  answered  him  defiantly — 

“  I  will  take  care  of  that.  It  was  a  sheer  waste  of 
words  to  ask  me  after  this.” 

He  strode  past  me,  avoiding  the  contact  of  my  dress, 
and  went  and  roused  Gretchen.  The  woman  sat  up  in 
bed,  her  pale  eyes  blurred  with  sleep,  and  yet  full  of  a 
wistful,  animal  devotion,  as  they  were  lifted  to  her 
master’s  face,  anxiously. 

“  Is  anything  the  matter,  sir  ?” 

“  Only  this,  that  you  have  forsaken  your  trust, 
Gretchen,  and  must  account  to  God  for  the  conse¬ 
quences,”  he  responded  sternly. 

The  look  in  Gretchen’s  eyes  deepened,  only  this 


time  there  was  no  faithfulness,  only  the  sly  servility  of 
a  dog  who  crawls  to  lick  the  hand  that  has  just  chastised 
it.  I  heard  her  mutter  something  about  my  having 
insisted  in  spite  of  her  objections,  and  that  she  had  not 
been  really  tired,  or  needing  help,  or  she  should  have 
come  to  him,  only  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  “  No” 
when  meez  was  so  determined,  and  therefore  she  had 
been  weak  and  foolish  for  once,  and  only  once. 

This  plea  satisfied  Greville  a  little,  and  of  course 
I  was  much  too  angry  and  proud  to  defend  myself. 
Gretchen  bundled  out  of  bed  in  her  camisole,  showing 
her  big,  flat  feet,  and  looking  intensely  ugly,  as  those 
dull-skinned  women  do  when  their  blood  is  sluggish 
from  sleep. 

She  hadn’t  treated  me  fairly,  and  though  I  might  for¬ 
give  Greville  one  of  these  days,  if  he  asked  me,  I  would 
never  forgive  her.  Most  women  forget  a  wrong  sooner 
than  they  pardon  a  meanness  and  it  was  bitterly  mean 
to  almost  insist  upon  my  help,  and  then  shift  the  odium 
bn  to  my  shoulders  when  she  found  she  had  made  a 
mistake. 

I  touched  Qrnstance’s  hand,  and  said  “  Good-night,” 
without  looking  at  her,  before  I  went  away,  and  was 
reminded  of  the  contact  long  after  by  the  strange  chill 
it  had  left  on  my  palm.  She  did  not  respond,  but  I  yj-// 
her  triumph,  as  I  Je/t,  without  actually  seeing,  the 
glitter  and  menace  in  her  eyes  following  me  to  the  door, 
and  out  into  the  dark  passage.  Once  in  my  own  room 
I  felt  safer.  The  fire  was  still  burning,  and  I  raked  it 
together,  and  made  a  bright  blaze  to  warm  and  cheer 
me.  But  I  was  too  stupefied  to  think.  To-morrow  I 
must  make  some  plan,  or  rather  to-day,  but  not  yet. 
My  brain  was  blank  and  unproductive.  I  must  rest  and 
wait. 

The  wind  died  gradually  away,  and  the  dawn  broke 
in  a  rosy  mist  over  the  river.  The  birds  began  to 
twitter  drowsily,  and  listening  for  the  fuller  sweetness 
of  their  song,  I  fell  asleep. 


GERTY’S  NECKLACE. 


As  Gerty  skipped  from  babe  to  girl. 

Her  necklace  lengthened,  pearl  by  pearl  -, 
Year  after  year  it  slowly  grew. 

But  every  birthday  gave  her  two. 

Her  neck  is  lovely,  soft,  and  fair. 

And  now  her  necklace  glimmers  there. 

So  cradled,  let  it  sink  and  rise. 

And  all  her  graces  symbolise  ; 

Perchance  this  pearl,  without  a  speck. 
Once  was  as  warm  on  Sappho’s  neck  ; 
And  where  are  all  the  happy  pearls 
That  braided  Cleopatra’s  curls  ? 


Is  Gerty  loved  ?  Is  Gerty  loath  ? 

Or,  if  she’s  either,  is  she  both  ? 

She’s  fancy-free,  but  sweeter  far 
Than  many  plighted  maidens  are. 

Will  Gerty  smile  us  all  away. 

And  still  be  Gerty  ?  Who  can  say  ? 

But  let  her  wear  her  precious  toy. 

And  I’ll  rejoice  to  see  her  joy  ; 

Her  bauble’s  only  one  degree 
Less  frail,  less  fugitive,  than  we 
For  time,  ere  long,  will  snap  the  skein. 
And  scatter  all  the  pearls  again. 
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MADAME  ROLAND. 


TN  November,  1866,  a  young  man,  employed  by  the 
booksellers  as  a  collector  of  autographs,  presented 
himself  at  a  shop  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  Paris,  with  a 
bundle  of  old  manuscripts.  I'hey  were  declined  at  first, 
but  after  being  examined  were  purchased  for  fifty  francs, 
having  been  found  to  be  original  letters  from  Madame 
Roland  to  Buzot. 

The  knowledge  gained  from  these  new  sources  of 
the  most  remarkable  woman  of  modern  times — remark¬ 
able  not  less  for  her  virile  intellect  than  her  womanly 
heart,  her  free  thinking  than  her  purity  of  action,  her 
peerless  beauty  than  her  tragic  fate — has  corrected  much 
of  history  and  given  new  zest  to  the  alleged  liaisons  of 
the  Republic.  That  the  warmth  and  outspokenness  of 
the  autobiography  will  prevent  its  translation  into  English 
notwithstanding  its  rich  material,  and  that  the  “  Buzot 
letters,”  which  make  out  of  literal  fitet  a  love  tragedy 
wilder  than  romance,  and  present  psychical  phenomena 
such  as  the  upheaving  of  society  alone  could  reveal, 
will  never  be  literally  translated,  seem  reason  enough 
for  a  magazine  sketch  of  her  life.  Besides  her  singu¬ 
lar  destiny  and  her  great  political  power,  Madame  Ro¬ 
land,  like  Mary  Stuart,  attracts  not  only  by  union  of 
heart-weakness  with  mind-brilliancy,  but  by  a  mystery 
that  involves  her  life.  She  herself  speaks  of  “  passions, 
which,  with  the  strength  of  an  athlete,  she  hardly  con¬ 
trolled,”  and  her  enemies  charged  her  with  “  coquetting 
with  the  bailiffs  of  the  guillotine  and  flirting  with  the 
victims  of  the  triumvirate.”  And  yet — her  life  was 
surrendered  for  France,  purer  patriotism  never  was, 
and  in  a  loose  age  she  was  mistress  of  herself  and  loyal 
to  the  obligations  of  wife  and  mother. 

Marie  Jeanne  Phlipon,  born  in  Paris,  March  18, 
I75q,  was  the  only  child  of  a  wood-carver.  In  writing 
from  prison,  thirty-nine  years  afterwards,  she  describes 
her  childhood  as  spent  in  the  midst  of  fine  arts,  nourished 
by  books,  conscious  of  no  superiority  but  merit  and  no 
greatness  but  virtue.  Manon,  her  pet  name,  learned  to 
read  so  early  and  easily  that  she  could  never  recall  the 
process.  At  the  age  of  seven  she  was  accustomed  to 
rise  at  5  a.m.,  creep  in  her  night-gown,  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  to  her  table  in  the  corner  of  her  mother’s 
bedroom,  and  there  to  commit  her  lessons,  read  her 
story-books,  and  write  poetry,  till  called  to  her  task  in 
her  father’s  workshop.  No  restraint  was  imposed  upon 
her  reading  ;  she  devoured  every  book  she  could  ob¬ 
tain  ;  and  it  furnishes  her  a  theme  for  remarks  which 
that  age  permitted,  that  at  ten  she  had  added  to  her 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  history  the  Confes¬ 
sions  of  Rousseau  and  the  Candide  of  Voltaire.  Her 
lively  intelligence  appropriated  everything  presented  to 
her  senses — green  fields,  crowded  streets,  gay  shop- 
windows,  decayed  manors  and  royal  palaces,  public 
gardens  and  Gothic  cathedrals  ;  the  Seine  with  its 
forest  of  masts  and  the  Champ  de  Mars  flooded  with 
soldiery.  The  love  of  flowers  was  a  passion  so  intense 
that  a  rosebud  kindled  her  imagination  till  she  “revelled 


in  the  delightful  consciousness  of  existence.”  In  her 
religious  education  she  learned  the  creed,  catechism,  and 
paternoster ;  was  prepared  by  the  priest  for  confirma¬ 
tion  and  duly  received  the  rite ;  and  at  eight  years  of 
age,  amidst  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  Notre  Dame, 
partook  of  her  first  communion,  “  bathed  in  tears  and 
ravished  with  celestial  love.”  At  ten  she  went  to  the 
convent,  from  which  she  returned  five  years  afterwards, 
in  the  fulness  of  health  expanding  into  womanhood, 
beautiful  both  in  reality  and  promise,  and  rich  in  the 
exuberance  of  girlish  sensibility.  She  describes  the 
apartment  to  which  she  came  back  as  offering  from  its 
windows  to  her  “romantic  and  wandering  fancy  a 
boundless  field.  The  vast  deserts  of  blue  heavens 
were  familiar  as  books,  while  my  heart,  suffused 
with  unutterable  motion,  rejoicing  in  life  and  thank¬ 
ful  for  existence,  offered  God  pure  and  worthy 
homage.” 

During  her  next  twelve  years  we  have  the  often-told 
history  of  maidenhood.  At  the  convent  she  had  formed 
friendships  with  Sophie  and  Henriette  Cannet,  sisters, 
six  and  ten  years  her  seniors,  with  whom  she  corre¬ 
sponded  till  her  marriage.  Then,  at  M.  Roland’s  request, 
no  reason  being  assigned,  she  ceased  to  answer  their 
letters  ;  but  she  said  afterwards,  “  It  was  a  wrong  view  ; 
marriage  is  grave  enough,  and  if  you  make  it  more  so 
by  taking  from  a  wife  the  sweetness  of  female  friend¬ 
ship,  you  run  risks  not  anticipated.” 

'I'he  picture  of  these  years,  as  painted  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  is  full  of  interest.  Not  personal  topics 
only,  but  court  intrigues,  as  they  were  whispered  by 
the  people;  the  alleged  weakness  or  coldness  of  the 
King,  the  favourites  of  the  Queen,  the  escapades  of 
the  ladies  of  honour,  the  destitution  among  the  pea¬ 
santry — all,  with  hundreds  more,  beget  matter  for 
comment.  The  strange  charm  of  these  letters,  with 
their  unequalled  brilliancy,  where  topics  stale  and  trite 
are  vivified,  and  the  common  joys  and  sorrows  of  a 
bourgeoise  girl  become  rontance,  is  due  to  the  intense 
womanhood  of  the  woman.  Her  heart  impels  every¬ 
thing.  Her  opinions  echo  both  the  Encyclopedists 
and  the  Convent.  A  husband,  “  that  unknown  Con¬ 
queror  of  the  future,”  is  at  one  moment  the  mind’s 
idol,  whilst  the  next  she  is  indignant  “  that  women 
should  shamelessly  sell  their  liberty  by  marriage  vows.” 
“  I  could  make,”  she  writes  to  Sophie,  “  a  model  of 
the  man  I  could  love,  but  it  would  be  shattered  the 
moment  he  became  my  master.”  She  continues,  “  I 
see  in  marriage  great  losses  to  every  woman — losses 
that  are  compensated  only  by  the  gain  of  giving  to  the 
world  useful  men.  In  love  our  opponents  are  more 
brisk,  impetuous,  and  vigorous  than  we,  less  tender  and 
faithful,  but  possessing  the  ardour,  activity,  and  pliancy 
which  strong  desires  give,  without  the  impressibility 
which  refines  and  perpetuates  regard,  solicitude,  and 
deference.  Their  attentions  are  interested  in  behalf  of 
an  immediate  end,  and  their  love  the  effect  of  a  mo- 
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mcntary  frame  of  mind,  whilst  with  us  love  is  a  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  heart.” 

Among  the  numerous  suitors  for  her  hand,  one  only, 
M.  Lablancherie,  an  aspirant  for  literary  fame,  touched 
her  heart.  He  brought  her  his  works,  and  she  was 
delighted  in  reading  them.  “  I  dare  not  judge  this 
young  man,”  she  writes,  “  for  he  is  too  much  like 
myself;  but  I  can  say  of  his  writings,  as  I  said  to 
M.  Wenze  of  his  paintings,  that,  if  I  had  not  loved 
excellence  before',  they  would  have  made  me  crave  it. 
But  I  repent  already.  A  droll  little  body,  my  feelings 
varying  every  hour,  I  say  over  my  books,  ‘  Adieu,  love, 
I  am  free but  comes  a  knock  at  the  door,  my  heart 
goes  pit  a  pat,  and  my  imagination  conquers  me.”  She 
shortly  gave  her  lover  his  dismissal,  because,  with 
senses  most  susceptible,  she  “  doubts  if  any  one  as 
fitted  for  happiness  ever  tasted  it  less.  I  only  consider 
pleasure  to  be  bliss  in  the  union  of  thought  and  action 
without  the  cost  of  regret.” 

It  has  been  said  already  that  after  her  marriage  her 
correspondence  with  the  Cannets  ceased.  From  1789 
to  1792  they  did  not  exchange  a  word.  Politics,  as 
well  as  the  command  of  her  husband,  separated  them. 
But — to  the  honour  of  woman’s  fidelity  to  friendship 
let  the  story  be  told — when,  years  afterwards,  the 
news  of  Madame  Roland’s  arrest  reached  the  old 
chateau,  Henriette  hastened  to  Paris,  with  perseverance 
that  would  not  accept  denial  gained  access  to  her  cell, 
and  urged  her  with  earnest  implorings  to  escape  in  the 
disguise  she  had  brought.  “  I  was  a  widow,”  Hen¬ 
riette  said,  “  without  children,  whilst  my  friend  had  a 
husband  and  a  daughter.  "What  more  natural  than 
that  I  should  expose  my  life  to  save  hers  ?  I  prpposed 
a  change  of  garments,  and  that  she  should  escape  while 
I  remained.  My  prayers  and  tears  availed  nothing. 
‘  They  will  kill  you,’  she  continually  repeated.  ‘  Your 
blood  will  come  back  against  me.  Better  suffer  a  thou¬ 
sand  deaths  myself  than  to  reproach  myself  with  yours.’  ” 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  On  the  5th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1780,  Marie  Phlipon  became  the  wife  of  Ro¬ 
land.  He  was  forty-six  years  old,  she  twenty-six. 
She  had  known  him  several  years  as  a  literary  friend, 
had  learned  to  esteem  him  as  a  man  of  probity  old 
enough  to  be  her  father,  and  had  been  flatttered  by  his 
interest  in  her  studies.  But  she  did  not  love  him,  he 
fell  short  of  her  idea  of  a  husband,  and  in  marrying 
him  she  “  charged  herself  with  both  his  happiness  and 
her  own.”  Still  she  was  alone,  her  mother  dead,  her 
father  estranged,  her  means  were  cramped,  her  future 
was  unremunerative  toil,  and  she  gave  herself  to  the 
sacrifice.  “  I  have  known  all  grief,”  she  writes  on  her 
wedding-day,  “  and  am  able  to  defy  all  evil.  Life  is 
only  a  chaine  de  bizarreries — I  can  endure  it  without 
impatience  and  end  it  without  fear.  Men  are  either 
fools  who  abuse  or  knaves  who  deceive  themselves, 
more  deserving  pity  than  hatred ;  the  passions  are 
cheats  ;  science  is  only  vanity  ;  virtue  alone  is  sub¬ 
stantial,  and,  when  accompanied  by  friendship,  may 
make  life  endurable.  In  wedding  M.  Roland  I  reduce 
my  expectations  to  a  measure  where  there  can  be  no 
disappointment.”  "What  an  epithalamium  to  be  com¬ 
posed  by  the  bride ! 


She  said  of  him  afterwards,  in  that  delicate  irony  of 
which  she  was  queen,  “  He  was  a  man  fond  of  ancient 
history,  and  more  like  the  ancients  than  moderns ; 
about  seven-and-forty,  tall,  stooping,  and  awkward, 
but  simple  and  sincere ;  thin  in  flesh,  yellow,  partially 
bald,  and  with  manners  respectable  rather  than  pleasing. 
He  had,  however,  a  sweet  smile  and  an  expressive  face  ; 
his  conversation  was  full  of  facts,  but,  owing  to  an 
unmodulated  voice,  more  pleasant  to  recall  than  to  hear.” 

During  the  first  nine  years  that  followed  their  mar¬ 
riage,  Roland  occupied  several  public  positions,  and 
made  two  considerable  journeys,  his  wife  accompany¬ 
ing  him,  to  England  and  to  Switzerland.  One  child 
only,  a  daughter,  was  born  to  them,  which,  but  for  his 
cold  temperament  and  exacting  disposition,  might  have 
become  a  bond  of  union  between  husband  andwife.  With 
more  than  common  devotion,  nevertheless,  the  devotion 
of  duty,  Madame  Roland  partook  of  the  occupations 
of  her  husband,  editing  his  notes,  re-writing  his  jour¬ 
nals,  and  reviewing  his  articles  for  encyclopaedias  and 
newspapers.  “Working  with  him  became  as  natural 
as  eating  with  him.”  During  a  long  illness  she  never 
left  his  bedside,  for  months  depriving  herself  of  air 
and  exercise  until  he  was  out  of  danger.  Through 
their  whole  united  life  she  prepared  the  dyspeptic’s  food 
with  her  own  hands.  In  his  sickness  she  never  per¬ 
mitted  his  serial  contributions  for  the  Academy  to  be 
delayed,  and  of  the  notice  which  those  composed  by 
herself  received  she  naively  remarks,  that  her  “  hus¬ 
band  enjoyed  the  perusal,  persuading  himself  that  he 
was  in  an  unusually  good  vein  when  they  were  written.” 

During  these  years  she  corresponded  by  letters  with 
Bose,  Issarts,  and  Lanthenas.  Friendship  was  as 
necessary  to  her  as  air.  Communication  of  thought 
was  the  safety-valve  of  her  life.  Deprived  of  intimacy 
with  her  own  sex,  she  found  it  in  the  other.  Bose  was 
six  years  her  junior  ;  Issarts  four  her  senior.  It  is  to 
her  letters  to  these  two  eminent  men — those  to  Lan¬ 
thenas  being  lost — letters  wonderful  in  life,  tone,  and 
power,  filled  with  anecdote  and  repartee,  free  from 
secrecy  and  cant,  now  in  tenderness  of  womanly  feeling 
touching  the  very  core  of  sympathy,  and  anon  arousing 
the  mind  to  patriotic  devotion,  everywhere  herself, 
sometimes  playful  in  coquetry,  severe  in  satire,  and 
almost  girlish  in  fickleness,  and  again  the  dignified  and 
noble  woman  who  knew  no  measure  to  the  law  of  right 
her  inspired  genius  laid  down  for  her  devotees  :  it  is  to 
these  letters  we  are  to  look  for  the  secret  of  that  power 
which  for  two  years  made  her,  in  after  days,  the  real 
power  of  France.  In  contact  with  such  men  her  mind 
grew.  To  cope  with  difficulties,  be  equal  to  emergen¬ 
cies,  infuse  life  into  dead  theories,  and  rule  minds  then 
startling  the  world  by  audacity  of  doubt,  was  a  woman’s 
triumph.  Free  as  these  letters  are,  they  never  exceed 
her  self-imposed  rule  of  morals.  And  it  is  no  small 
proof  of  her  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  character,  that 
she  kept  her  friends  to  the  last.  It  was  Bose  who,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  left  his  retreat  in  the  forest  of  Mont¬ 
morency,  and,  clothed  as  a  woodcutter,  gained  admis¬ 
sion  to  her  cell,  received  and  preserved  her  journal, 
which  he  concealed  for  months  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock, 
and  followed  the  cart  which  took  her  to  the  scaffold, 
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thus  complying  with  her  request  that  he  would  see  her 
die. 

Roland  arrived  in  Paris  in  February,  1791.  Madame 
Roland  accompanied  him.  Here  she  shortly  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Brissot,  Petion,  Buzot,  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  Republicans,  and  her  lodgings  became  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  Convention.  Describ¬ 
ing  the  reunions  in  her  rooms,  she  writes  :  “  I  knew 
the  place  that  became  my  sex  and  did  not  quit  it.  In 
the  debates  I  took  no  part.  Seated  near  the  work-table, 
outside  the  circle,  I  Sewed  or  wrote  while  they  deli¬ 
berated,  losing  not  a  word,  but  never  speaking  or 
seeming  to  listen.” 

Madame  Roland  was  now  thirty-six  years  old  ;  her 
husband  fifty-seven.  The  prime  of  that  beauty,  which 
compelled  homage  from  friend  and  foe  alike,  was  just 
reached.  The  Heinsius  portrait  at  Versailles  represents 
her  in  morning  dress,  her  abundant  black  hair,  confined 
by  a  ribbon  in  front,  falling  from  the  back  head  in 
ringlets,  her  dark  eyes  large  and  liquid,  her  nose  wide- 
nostrilled,  and  the  red  full  lips  and  rounded  chin  charm¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  face  alive  with  expression  ;  and  when  there 
are  added  the  small  tapering  hands,  the  rounded  arms, 
and  the  bust  swelling  in  dazzling  whiteness  as  it  comes 
in  sight  under  the  folds  of  the  shawl,  it  requires  little 
effort  to  imagine  the  queen  of  the  Mansion  of  the 
Interior,  surrounded  by  the  wits  of  the  Revolution, 
charming  by  a  sagacity  which,  under  womanly  ways, 
knew  how  to  make  the  intonation  of  a  word  an  invin¬ 
cible  spell. 

Tissot  describes  her  as  without  regularity  of  features, 
“  but  possessed  of  elegance  of  form,  grace  of  movement, 
easy  presence,  a  winning  smile  of  transparent  sincerity, 
and  large  black  eyes  so  full  of  vivacity  under  pencilled 
lashes  of  brown,  that  they  reflected  in  varying  expres¬ 
sion  every  thought  and  emotion.  Endowed  with  a 
masculine  character  tempered  by  womanly  graces,  a 
perception  always  acute,  voice  soft  and  flexible,  conver¬ 
sation  full  of  life,  heart,  soul  aglow  with  enthusiasm, 
and  unequalled  charms  of  manner,  she  ruled  the  husband 
whose  intellect  she  inspired,  governed  the  Girondists  by 
an  irresistible  ascendency,  and  remained  in  the  midst  of 
a  circle  of  modern  Athenians  a  chaste  Aspasia.” 

A  score  of  eulogies  of  her  wonderful  beauty  have 
been  left,  coming  as  often  from  enemies  as  friends. 
Camille  Desmoulins  expressed  surprise  that,  at  her  age, 
she  should  have  so  many  admirers  ;  “  but  I  never  spoke 
to  him,”  is  her  nd'tve  remark,  “  and  his  vanity  was 
wounded.”  It  was  evidently  not  so  much  the  beauty 
of  person  as  of  the  soul  that  irradiated  it,  and  only  in 
conversation,  when  her  eyes,  full  of  life,  now  mild  and 
loving,  anon  flashing  indignation,  lighted  her  counte¬ 
nance,  that  she  compelled  universal  homage. 

The  character  of  Madame  Roland  must  be  judged 
by  her  times.  During  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  throne,  altar,  and  family  in  France  had  fallen 
into  one  common  ruin.  Over  the  desolation  there  was 
not  one  hopeful  outlook.  The  sacred  was  accounted 
superstitious,  the  revered  ridiculous.  Virtue  received 
no  praise,  and  the  lapse  from  it  incurred  no  censure. 
Social  obligations  were  denounced  as  tyrannical  burdens. 
Foundling  hospitals  provided  for  children,  the  fancy  of 


the  moment,  were  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  sin,  and 
divorces  kept  pace  with  marriages.  The  brand  of 
prejudice  was  stamped  on  every  social  institution.  In¬ 
herited  property,  legitimate  birth,  subordination  of 
woman  in  the  home  circle,  faithfulness  to  wedded 
vows,  chastity  when  the  affections  were  won,  celibacy 
against  inclination,  and  purity  either  in  man  or  woman, 
were  traditions  cast  off  in  the  progress  of  human 
reason.  Of  course  there  are  not  two  codes  of  moral 
law.  The  bond  that  unites  husband  and  wife  in  virtue 
of  the  marriage  covenant  is  sacred  in  every  age.  But 
the  moral  law  receives  a  sanction  more  or  less  sacred 
from  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  individual  character  is 
affected  by  public  opinion. 

Reviewing  her  married  life  at  this  time,  she  remarks, 
that  having  “  w^edded  M.  Roland  in  all  the  seriousness 
of  reason,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  devote  all  my  powers 
to  his  happiness.  Never  for  an  instant  have  I  ceased 
to  respect  him,  or  failed  to  honour  him,  as  my  hus¬ 
band.  But  there  has  never  been  equality  between  us, 
nor  could  there  be  with  his  love  of  command  joined  to 
twenty  years’  greater  age.  When  we  live  in  the  country 
my  time  is  spent  mostly  alone,  and  when  we  come  to 
town  I  am  noticed  by  men  of  mark  with  whom  I  dare 
not  be  intimate.” 

With  such  feelings,  when  what  of  love  there  may 
have  ever  been,  when  respect,  gratitude,  common 
interest,  constant  association,  and  mutual  help  were 
reduced  in  the  solvent  of  pity — what  wonder  that  such 
a  woman,  in  such  an  age,  should  have  loved  another.^ 
The  chief  element  in  Madame  Roland,  in  all  that  made 
her  what  she  was  in  physique  and  morale,  was  life.  TTie 
vitality  of  a  score  of  women  animated  her  being.  What 
she  demanded  in  the  man  she  could  love  was  corre¬ 
sponding  life.  This  Roland  had  not.  At  forty  she 
would  have  been  younger  than  he  at  twenty-five.  Was 
it  strange,  then,  that  when  “  the  lover,  whom  she  did 
not  desire  and  never  expected  to  see,”  appeared,  with 
warmth,  delicacy,  probity,  courage,  a  cultivated  mind, 
and  grace  of  person  and  address,  appreciating  her 
qualities,  quickened  by  her  spirit  and  kindled  by  her 
beauty,  that  he  should  have  won  her  regard  ? 

Buzot  was  four  years  her  junior.  He  was  the  leader 
of  her  party.  Correct,  pure,  serious,  faithful,  and 
implacable,  known  in  the  Assembly  by  unyielding 
decision  and  consistent  conduct,  sensitive,  ardent,  a 
passionate  admirer  of  nature,  and  capable  of  intense 
sympathies,  he  added  to  all,  freedom  from  the  libertinage 
and  hatred  of  the  debauchery  that  debased  the  age.  His 
wife  was  below  his  level.  The  families  were  neighbours. 
In  the  Roland  reunions  he  was  always  present.  He 
possessed  a  fine  figure  and  graceful  address,  and  was 
nice  to  excess  in  dress.  What  a  contrast  to  Roland, 
who  was  so  negligent  of  his  personal  appearance  that 
even  Marat  said  of  him  :  “  This  Puritan,  who  no  doubt 
has  stolen  millions  of  the  public  funds,  shows  himself  in 
the  streets  afoot  in  a  threadbare  coat  and  darned  stock¬ 
ings  and  Camille  Desmoulins  had  immortalised  him  as 
“  The  venerable  man  whom  excessive  slovenliness  ren¬ 
ders  more  venerable.”  It  was  the  disparity  of  natures, 
not  years,  that  alienated  Madame  Roland  from  her 
husband  ;  it  was  their  parity  that  drew  her  towards 
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Buzot.  Four  years  less  of  age  in  the  husband  is  counted 
a  greater  objection  in  society  than  twenty  in  the  wife  ; 
but  society  does  not  measure  natures  nor  count  pulsa¬ 
tions.  If  it  did,  there  would  be  more  both  of  virtue 
and  happiness  in  married  life.  What  the  soul  of 
Madame  Roland  was,  we  have  seen;  what  her  physique 
was,  Berlin,  a  royalist,  who  diverted  suspicion  by  at¬ 
tending  the  daily  executions,  and  who  stood  near  enough 
to  have  touched  Madame  Roland  on  the  scaffold,  shows 
by  extraordinary  proof  when  he  testifies,  “  that  the  axe 
had  no  sooner  cut  off  her  head  than  two  large  jets  of 
blood  sprang  from  the  trunk,  an  unprecedented  sight, 
inasmuch  as  almost  always  when  the  head  falls  a  drop 
or  two  only  of  blood  oozes  from  the  wound.”  She 
died  in  the  flush  of  life  and  health  ;  she  would  have  been 
still  young  had  she  lived  three-score-and-ten. 

“  Ago  t-ould  not  witluT  licr,  uor  eustoiii  .stale 
Her  iiitiiiitc  variety.” 

We  now  reach  the  last  two  years  of  Madame  Roland’s 
life.  Roland  was  made  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
March,  1 792.  From  the  time  he  accepted  office,  it  was 
his  purpose  to  overthrow  the  throne.  His  wife  seconded 
him.  Differences  with  the  King,  want  of  deference  to 
the  Queen,  disregard  of  court  traditions,  were  all  sug¬ 
gested  by  her.  It  was  she  who  advised  the  omission  of 
the  salutation  upon  entering  the  royal  chamber,  who 
ridiculed  the  antique  dress,  and  who  protested  against 
the  profound  courtesy  and  bent  knee.  In  every  stage 
of  that  momentous  quarrel  which  came  to  an  end  so 
tragic  as  to  cause  empires  to  quake,  Madame  Roland 
manifested  an  opposition  to  all  kingly  authority  unac¬ 
countable  by  any  hypothesis  but  that  of  bitter  personal 
hostility  to  Marie  Antoinette. 

It  was  now  that  she  began  to  rise  to  the  height  of  her 
great  power.  Her  assemblies,  as  wife  of  the  Minister, 
surpassed  in  brilliancy  the  splendid  entertainments  of  the 
Regency.  It  was  there  the  Girondists  discussed  the 
civil  list  over  their  wine,  and  plotted  the  ruin  of  the 
monarchy  amidst  the  measures  of  the  dance.  It  was  the 
high-day  of  unscrupulous  democracy.  The  blandish¬ 
ments  of  the  present  concealed  the  future.  Ministers 
arranged  their  mansions  as  if  for  life.  The  bourgeoisie 
had  usurped  the  place  of  the  nobles,  political  economy 
was  studied  in  the  maxims  of  Rousseau  and  the  dramas 
of  Voltaire,  and  the  new  era  of  approaching  liberty  was 
gilded  by  rays  of  hope  that  appeared  the  morning  of  an 
eternal  day  for  France. 

On  the  question  of  forming  a  camp  in  Paris,  the 
King  dismissed  his  Ministers  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1792.  Servan,  Minister  of  War,  entering  Madame’s 
salon,  said,  “  I  am  dismissed.  Congratulate  me  !”  “  I 
am  piqued,”  she  replied,  “  that  you  have  precedence  in 
the  honour.”  Roland’s  followed,  and  he  became  the 
idol  of  the  French  people. 

The  revolution  of  August  loth  succeeded,  and  the 
Minister  was  reinstated.  The  events  of  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  vain  attempts  of  those  in  power  to  stop  the 
wheel  they  had  set  in  motion,  the  rise  of  the  “  Moun¬ 
tain”  in  the  Convention,  the  growing  audacity  of  the 
mob,  the  September  massacres,  and  the  initiation  of 
the  triumvirate,  do  not  come  within  our  scope.  We 
only  see  Madame  Roland,  wise,  earnest,  self-contained, 


courageous,  industrious,  fruitful  in  resource,  equal  to 
emergency,  and  various  as  the  sternest  demands  of 
every  hour — the  grand  heroine  of  the  Revolution.  The 
“  proclamation  of  the  Executive  Council,”  signed  by 
all  the  Ministers,  she  wrote.  The  “  Circular  to  the 
Departments”  was  hers,  as  was  also  the  exhaustive  paper 
on  “  Subsistence,”  quoted  during  the  late  American  Re¬ 
bellion  by  every  writer  in  the  Commissary  Department. 
She  prepared  the  “  Letter  to  the  King,”  composed  the 
“  Appeals  against  the  Assassins,”  which  were  placarded 
over  France,  wrote  the  “  Demand  for  Justice”  against 
the  Septembrists,  and  collated  the  masterly  “  Reports” 
which  Roland  made  to  the  Assembly.  These  five 
months,  from  August  15,  1792,  to  January  22,  1793, 
exhibited,  in  real  living  words  and  deeds,  what  a 
woman  could  do  and  suffer.  She  flung  back  the  jeers 
of  Danton  with  stinging  irony,  treated  the  ribald 
blackguardism  of  Pere  Duchesne  with  lofty  contempt, 
branded  the  insinuations  of  Marat,  in  articles  signed  by 
herself  in  the  Momienr,  as  falsehoods  known  to  the 
utterers,  and  exposed  the  vanity  of  Robespierre  to  the 
roars  of  laughter  of  all  the  sans-culottes  of  Paris.  The 
party  leaders  in  the  Assembly  drew  their  inspiration 
from  her  ever-active  brain.  She  kindled  the  eloquence 
of  Barbaroux,  directed  the  attacks  of  Petion,  nerved 
the  courage  of  Lasource,  and  cemented  the  union  of 
the  twenty-two  Girondists  who  stood  with  Spartan 
bravery  against  the  assaults  of  an  infuriated  populace. 

In  reference  to  this  part  of  her  life,  she  afterwards 
wrote  :  “It  is  so  true  that  appearances  are  deceitful, 
that  those  periods  in  my  life  when  I  have  experienced 
the  greatest  pleasures  or  tasted  the  bitterest  chagrins, 
have  seemed  to  observers  just  the  contrary.  It  is  our 
disposition  that  affects  us,  rather  than  events.  When 
attacks  upon  my  character  were  most  audacious,  and  I 
was  in  hourly  danger  of  assassination,  I  tasted  more  of 
the  sweetness  of  life  than  ever  before  or  since.” 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  events  hurled  them¬ 
selves  along  in  that  age  of  madness.  In  spite  of  her 
leadership,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  it,  Madame 
Roland  was  abandoned  by  her  party.  The  times  had 
become  frightful.  Every  public  interest  was  menaced. 
Roland  resigned.  The  most  sagacious  could  not  fore¬ 
see  whither  events  were  driving  them.  The  King  was 
deposed.  The  triumvirate  ruled.  The  power  of  the 
Girondists  was  departing,  and  self-preservation  became 
the  first  law. 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  June  2,  1 792,  the  tocsin 
announced  insurrection  in  Paris.  An  immense  army 
took  possession  of  the  streets,  and  five  thousand  picked 
soldiers  surrounded  ihe  Convention  Hall.  A  mandat 
was  issued  against  Roland.  Madame  arose  from  a  sick¬ 
bed  in  the  dusk  and  started  for  the  Assembly.  “It  is 
overthrown,”  said  a  friend  she  met,  “  and  you  must 
escape.”  She  returned  instantly,  but  was  arrested 
within  an  hour  and  conducted  to  the  Abbaye.  Her 
associates  fled  from  Paris  and  became  vagabonds  over 
France.  Terror  marched  at  double-quick  time. 

To  follow  Madame  Roland  through  the  next  five 
months  would  fill  a  volume.  In  various  prisons ; 
crowded  among  felons  and  vicious  women  ;  cramped  in 
stifling  wards ;  exposed  to  daily  insults  ;  shut  out  from 
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friends  and  correspondence ;  cheated  with  false  promises ; 
her  power  departed  and  her  good  name  defamed  ;  she 
conquered  misfortune.  In  the  face  of  all  she  composed 
those  incomparable  Memoirs  which  will  never  cease  to 
be  read.  There  is  nothing  in  French  history  to  com¬ 
pare  with  them.  She  never  lost  her  self-control.  Once 
released,  only  to  be  re-arrested  before  nightfall,  she  writes 
Buzot  a  cool  account  of  the  atrocity.  Nowhere  does 
she  appear  in  truer  greatness,  letters  expressing  affec¬ 
tion  though  they  are,  than  in  these  epistles.  Behind 
prison  walls  she  is  present  with  him,  urging  new  sacri¬ 
fices  for  the  fatherland. 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  at  large  from  these  auto¬ 
graphs,  but  they  cannot  in  fairness  be  passed  entirely 
over.  “  They  will  be  less  cruel  to  Roland,”  she  writes, 
“  if  I  remain.  I  can  better  sustain  his  reputation.  In 
doing  this  I  acquit  myself  of  a  debt  I  owe  to  the  un¬ 
happiness  I  have  caused  him.  But  do  you  not  see  that, 
in  being  absent  from  him,  I  can  think  of  you  ?  By  my 
imprisonment  I  sacrifice  myself  for  my  husband,  and 
may  have  remembrance  of  you.  Thanks  to  my  gaolers 
for  reconciling  duty  and  love.” 

Again,  when  declining  escape,  she  writes  :  “  Yes,  I 
would  brave  every  danger  to  fly  to  you,  but  it  is  to 
Roland,  old,  feeble,  and  peevish,  that  my  duty  would 
lead  me,  and  I  prefer  this  cell.  Here  I  may  stay,  without 
sin.” 

And  still  again,  in  her  most  ardent  fervour  of  love — 
the  last  of  her  letters  that  reached  Buzot — she  writes  : 
“  Events  have  placed  within  my  reach  what  I  could 
else  have  procured  only  by  crime.  These  irons  make 
me  free  to  express  my  affection  without  hindrance.  I 
will  not  seek  to  fathom  the  designs  of  God,  nor  suffer 
an  indecorous  vow  to  escape  my  lips,  but  I  thank  Him 
for  having  substituted  these  chains  for  the  intangible 
fetters  I  have  worn  so  long.” 

During  her  imprisonment  she  appears  never  to  have 
lost  her  serenity  of  mind.  Not  a  complaint  escaped 
her.  “  My  cell  is  large  enough  for  a  chair  near  my 
bed,  where,  with  my  table  before  me,  I  read,  draw,  and 
write.”  A  fellow-prisoner  describes  her  as  always 
cheerful,  and  possessed  of  such  self-control  that  the 
most  revolting  scenes  failed  to  disturb  her.  In  the 
Conciergerie,  where  were  mixed  women  of  quality  and 
petty  thieves,  sisters  of  charity  and  courtesans — where 
pure-minded  women,  mothers  and  daughters,  heard  the 
vilest  language  and  witnessed  the  most  revolting  scenes, 
Madame  Roland  created  for  herself  a  little  empire. 
Her  cell  was  an  asylum  of  peace.  When  she  went 
into  the  court,  her  very  presence  produced  order,  and 
abandoned  women,  whom  no  punishment  could  tame, 
became  gentle  in  fear  of  displeasing  her.  To  the  needy 
she  gave  money,  to  all  counsel  and  consolation.  When 
taking  her  daily  promenade,  the  poor  unfortunates 
would  press  around  her  as  if  she  w'cre  a  tutelary 
divinity. 

One  who  was  her  companion  in  misfortune  speaks 
thus  of  her  beauty  ;  “  It  was  not  the  well-shaped  hand 
and  graceful  figure,  not  the  liquid  eye  and  rounded 
bust,  so  much  as  her  manner,  that  won  hearts.  She 
spoke  with  ease  and  elegance,  giving  to  her  native 
tongue  the  rhythm  of  the  Italian.  To  this  sweetness  of 


voice  she  added  an  attraction  of  manner  and  a  counte¬ 
nance  full  of  life,  holding  listeners  as  if  by  a  spell.” 

Upon  the  morning  of  her  trial  she  dressed  herself 
with  unusual  care.  She  wore  a  dress  of  white  muslin, 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  fastened  by  a  bkick  velvet  girdle. 
Her  hair,  parted  so  as  to  show  her  low,  broad  forehead, 
fell  in  ringlets  on  her  shoulders.  She  was  uncommonly 
vivacious.  Holding  the  train  of  her  dress  in  one  hand 
as  she  walked  towards  the  prison  door,  she  gave  the 
other  hand  to  the  women  crowding  around  her,  who 
covered  it  with  kisses.  She  could  not  be  certain  of  her 
return,  and  so  bade  adieu,  with  counsels  and  gentle 
admonitions,  to  all.  Fontenay,  the  old  gaoler,  as  he 
turned  the  key,  burst  into  tears.  She  whispered  to  her 
nearest  friend  in  the  prison,  “  Courage,”  and  passed  out 
of  the  gates. 

She  was  twice  before  the  Tribunal.  The  clear  ac¬ 
count  of  her  examination,  protracted  for  nine  hours, 
which  she  wrote  from  memory  on  the  eve  of  the  first 
day,  corresponding  almost  word  for  word  with  the 
official  record,  is  a  marvel  of  self-possession.  The 
Attorney-General,  angry  that  he  could  not  embarrass 
her,  said  at  last,  “  that  with  such  a  babbler  the  trial 
would  never  end.”  “  I  pardon  your  rudeness,”  she  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  you  can  condemn  me,  but  you  cannot  destroy 
my  good  conscience,  nor  my  conviction  that  the  future 
will  justify  me,  while  it  will  cover  you  with  infamy.” 

When  she  re-entered  the  prison  after  the  second  day, 
her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping.  In  passing  towards 
her  cell,  she  indicated,  by  an  expressive  sign,  that  she 
was  condemned  to  death.  Her  spirits  quickly  returned, 
however,  and  she  sat  conversing  with  her  usual  spright¬ 
liness  until  her  name  was  called. 

It  was  q.  p.m.,  November  lo,  I793>  when  the  tum¬ 
bril,  carrying  herself  and  a  man  named  l.amarque,  former 
Director  of  Assignats,  aged  about  thirty-five,  left  the 
Conciergerie  and  took  the  usual  route  towards  the 
place  of  execution.  A  crowd  followed,  shouting  her 
name.  Lamarque  excited  her  pity  by  his  unmanly 
fears,  and  true  to  her  woman’s  instincts,  though  he  was 
entirely  unknown  to  her,  she  addressed  him  encou- 
ragingly.  Her  manner  during  the  ordeal  of  this  terrible 
hour,  while  the  mob  were  heaping  upon  her  scandalous 
outrages,  is  one  of  the  bravest  recollections  of  the 
Revolution.  Tissot,  writing  his  history  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven,  ten  years  afterwards,  describes  the  scene 
as  the  most  impressive  he  ever  witnessed.  “  Dressed 
in  white,  with  rose-colour  trimmings,  the  day  being 
bright  and  warm,  she  sat  undemonstrative  as  the  cart 
fared  slowly  forward,  the  obscene  shouts  producing 
no  change  in  her  manner.  There  was  high  colour  in 
her  face,  adding  greatly  to  its  beauty.”  Arrived  at  the 
guillotine,  the  vehicle  was  backed  to  the  steps.  “  Go 
up  first,”  she  said  to  Htmarque,  “  you  have  not  the 
courage  to  see  me  die  !”  “  You,  Madame,  are  named 

first  in  the  warrant,”  replied  Sanson.  “  But  you  will 
not  contend  precedence  with  a  woman,  monsieur  ?”  she 
rejoined,  and  her  companion  ascended.  Her  turn  came 
in  a  moment.  As  they  bound  her  to  the  plank,  catch¬ 
ing  sight  of  the  great  statue  before  her,  she  exclaimed, 
“  O  Liberty,  how  they  mock  thee !”  and  the  axe  fell. 

Her  husband  survived  her  only  five  days.  Taking 
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leave  of  his  friends,  one  of  whom  furnished  him  a  sword- 
cane,  on  the  evening  the  sad  news  reached  him,  he  went 
out  on  the  Paris  road,  turned  into  a  lane,  seated  himself, 
and  drove  the  steel  into  his  heart.  Buzot,  her  friend, 
hunted  like  a  wild  beast  from  covert  to  covert,  lived 
nearly  seven  months  longer,  and  was  torn  in  pieces,  a 
prey  to  wolves.  Her  friends,  the  Girondists,  wander¬ 
ing  over  mountains  and  through  deserts,  exposed  to 
all  inclemencies  of  weather,  often  ill,  and  without 
money,  food,  or  clothing,  nearly  all  perished  within  the 
year. 

Among  the  curious  phenomena  of  that  day  was  that 
of  indifference  to  death.  Adam  Lux  prayed  that  his 
head  might  fall  by  the  same  axe  that  was  wet  with 
Charlotte  Corday’s  blood.  Dupre  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  die  with  his  friends,  and  went  singing  to 


the  scaffold.  Philippe  Egalite,  with  the  charm  of 
manner  that  never  forsook  him,  begged  the  favour  that 
his  execution  should  not  be  postponed  till  evening. 
The  guillotine  was  a  lottery  from  which  the  numbers 
were  always  drawing ;  last  week  your  wife’s,  yesterday 
your  father’s,  to-day  yours — why  quarrel  with  the 
Inevitable  ?  Akin  to  this  indifference  was  the  desire 
that  grew  among  high  and  low  to  witness  the  daily 
executions.  Men  of  letters,  birth,  wealth,  wearing  the 
red  cap,  crowded  with  the  masses  close  to  the  victims, 
that  no  circumstance  of  the  tragedy  should  be  lost.  It 
is  from  one  of  these  that  we  hear  of  Madame  Roland’s 
coolness  on  the  scaffold,  and  of  the  jets  of  blood 
which  sprang  from  her  headless  body.  “  Ainsi  Us 
peintres  font  mourir  Us  martyrs — U  sang  s'elance  vers  U  del 
avec  leur  derniere  pensee." 


GRUMBLERS. 


RUMBLING  is  a  disease  which,  once  caught,  is 
seldom  got  rid  of  again  ;  a  habit  that  sticks  like 
a  bur,  and  grows  like  a  mushroom  ;  a  Nessus  garment, 
which,  when  put  on,  cannot  be  taken  off  and  hung  up 
in  the  wardrobe  at  pleasure,  but  which  clings  to  the 
devoted  flesh  with  immovable  tenacity,  and  resists  every 
effort  from  the  outside  to  tear  it  away.  Nothing  but 
the  most  resolute  will  can  conquer  that  habit  when 
formed  ;  but  resolute  will,  though  strong  enough  when 
dealing  with  other  folks’  weaknesses  and  tempers,  is 
wonderfully  incapable  when  acting  as  a  curb  on  one’s 
self.  And  when  the  question  comes  of  doing  anything 
disagreeable  to  flesh  or  blood  for  the  good  of  one’s 
soul,  resolution  is  apt  to  melt  away  from  marble  to 
mud. 

Yet,  if  the  grumbler  knew  how  disagreeable  she 
makes  herself !  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  we  all  like 
to  be  loved,  save  those  few  eccentric  people  who  boast 
of  their  ability  to  live  without  the  sympathy  or  charity 
of  their  kind.  But,  taking  mankind  en  masse,  and 
making  no  abnormal  exceptions,  we  all  desire  the  esteem 
and  good  feeling  of  our  fellows,  and  most  of  us  con¬ 
descend  even  to  underhand  meannesses  to  insure  con¬ 


sideration.  But  the  grumbler,  without  intending  it, 
makes  all  who  come  in  contact  with  her  so  uncom¬ 
fortable  that  they  only  long  to  escape  her ;  and  she 
wearies  even  the  stoutest  affection  by  time.  So  far  from 
seeing  that  any  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,  to  her  way  of 
looking  at  things  the  brightest  silver  throws  a  sable 
shadow  ;  and  instead  of  the  longest  lane  having  a  turn¬ 
ing  at  last,  the  shortest  that  she  may  have  to  traverse  is 
as  if  endless.  Whatever  good  things  she  has  are  over¬ 
topped  by  their  corresponding  disadvantages,  and  her 
lean  kine  eat  up  her  fat  ones  at  a  sitting.  If  you  praise 
her  children,  she  points  out  to  you  their  faults  ;  if  you 
tell  her  her  garden  is  pretty,  she  laments  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  keeping  it  up  ;  if  you  envy  her  the  sunny 
aspect  of  the  flower-clad  house,  she  counts  up  to  you 
the  cost  of  the  faded  carpets  and  curtains  which  a 
southern  aspect  involves,  and  sighs  over  earwigs  in  the 
tea,  and  greenfly  on  the  roses.  Whatever  you  see  in 
her  surroundings  to  admire  or  approve,  she  is  sure  to 
expose  to  you  the  defects ;  and  if  she  has  to  choose 
between  admiring  a  flower  or  lamenting  a  weed,  the 
weed  will  come  in  for  the'  lamentation,  and  the  flower 
will  go  unregarded. 


YES  OR  NO? 


Must  it  be  No  ? 

Ah,  no ! 

Dear  love. 

The  sunbeams,  all  sadly  and  slow. 
Would  mourningly  come  to  me  so, 
Dear  love. 


Shall  it  be  No  ? 

Ah,  no ! 

Dear  love. 

The  breezes  would  wailingly  go 
To  whisper  such  message  of  woe 
Dear  love. 


May  it  be  Yes  ? 

Ah,  yes ! 

Dear  love. 

Let  me  twine  round  my  finger  that  tress 
The  bold  sunshine  so  dares  to  caress, 
Dear  love. 

i 


Will  it  be  Yes  ? 

Ah,  yes ! 

Dear  love. 

Let  the  summer  winds  waft  me  a  kiss 
From  those  lips ’t would  be  heaven  to  press. 
Dear  love ! 
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THE  LOTTERY  TICKET. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. — II. 


"pvEAR  George,  you  have  made  me  so  happy.  But 

I  /  are  you  quite  certain  that  you  will  be  content  to 
live  all  your  life  in  this  dull  village,  and  will  never 
regret  the  pleasures  and  bustle  of  London  ?” 

“  Those  pleasures  have  no  longer  any  attractions  for 
me,  Lucy,  and  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  the  bustle  of 
London  to  last  me  for  many  a  year  to  come.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  rich  folks  who  roll  along  so  fine  in  their  car¬ 
riages,  and  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  but  for  a 
poor  shopman,  after  twelve  hours  behind  the  counter  or 
at  the  desk,  the  only  real  enjoyment  is  in  sleep,  unless 
he  prefer  the  heat  and  riot  and  poisonous  liquors  of  the 
tavern.  No,  no,  Lucy;  one  of  your  loving  smiles  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  Vauxhalls  and  Ranelaghs  in 
the  whole  world.” 

“  But,  George,  how  will  you  ever  make  a  great  man 
of  yourself  by  selling  cutlery  and  hardware  in  Rich¬ 
mond  ?  If  you  supplied  every  house  in  the  place  with 
knives  and  forks  and  fire-irons  you  would  have  to  live 
to  the  age  of  Methuselah  before  you  could  amass  such 
a  fortune  as  would  satisfy  your  ambition  ;  and  you  know 
you  can  never  be  my  lord  mayor — no,  not  even  an 
alderman.” 

“  My  ambition,  dear  Lucy,”  said  the  young  man, 
laughing,  “  has  taken  a  different  turn.  It  no  longer 
aspires  to  the  Mansion  House.  All  that  I  now  covet, 
darling,  is  your  wedded  love,  and  if  I  only  prove  such 
a  husband  as  you  deserve  I  shall  be  a  prouder  and  a 
happier  man  than  if  the  king  (God  bless  him  !)  made  me 
a  knight  and  asked  me  to  take  pot-luck  with  him  on 
Sundays.  Stay — it  was  on  this  very  day,  two  years  ago, 
and  in  this  very  meadow,  that  you  hung  a  chain  of  cow¬ 
slips  round  my  neck,  when,  in  a  perverse  mood,  I  swore 
that  I  would  not  rest  until  I  wore  my  lord  mayor’s  chain 
of  gold.  Do  you  remember  that,  Lucy?” 

“  Yes,  dearest,  but  only  to  rejoice  that  you  are  cured 
of  that  folly,  and  have  returned  to  dear  old  Richmond 
without  waiting  to  redeem  that  idle  pledge.” 

“  See,  there’s  the  hawthorn-bush  beneath  which  we 
sat  while  you  wreathed  the  cowslip  blossoms  for  your 
silly  swain.  Come,  let  us  again  sit  beneath  its  shade 
and  scent  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  How  the  old 
time  comes  back  !  I  could  repeat  every  word  you  said. 
I  have  not  forgotten  a  single  look.  I  only  wish,  dear 
Lucy,  I  could  forget  the  tears  I  have  made  you 
shed.” 

“  Banish  all  unpleasant  memories,  my  love.  How 
can  I  ever  thank  you  enough  for  the  sacrifice  you  have 
made  on  my  account,  in  renouncing  all  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  a  career  in  London  ?  Now,  lie  down 
there  while  I  sing  you  the  old  Cornish  ditty  that  you 
used  to  be  so  fond  of : — 

“  ‘  Wliprc  are  yon  goinff,  my  fair  little  maid, 

With  your  rosy  cheeks  and  your  golden  hair  ?’ 

*  I  am  going  a-milking,  sir,*  she  said ; 

'  The  strawberry  leaves  make  maidens  fair.’ 


“  ‘  Shall  I  go  with  you,  my  fair  little  maid. 

With  your  rosy  checks  and  your  golden  hair  ?’ 

‘  With  all  my  heart,  kind  sir,’  she  said ; 

‘  The  strawberry  leaves  make  maidens  fair.’ 

“  ‘  Where  is  the  cow,  my  pretty  little  maid. 

With  your  rosy  cheeks  and  your  golden  hair  f’ 

‘  In  yonder  field,  kind  sir,’  she  said, 

‘  Where  strawberry  leaves  make  maidens  fair.’  ” 

“  What  a  fool  I  was,  Lucy,  to  go  away  !  Old  Joyce 
always  treated  me  like  a  son.  I  cannot  imagine  how  I 
could  have  been  so  ungrateful  as  to  leave  him  in  that 
fashion.  Fancy  my  astonishment  when  I  received  his 
letter  offering  me  a  half-share  of  his  business  on  the  sole 
eondition  that  I  married  you  without  further  delay.  It 
did  not  take  me  very  long,”  he  continued,  laughing 
aloud,  “  to  make  up  my  mind,  notwithstanding  that 
terrible  condition.  But  see,  they  are  coming  in  search 
of  us.” 

#  *  *  *  * 

A  joyous  but  unostentatious  marriage,  and  as  the 
circling  months  sped  on  a  wailing  cry  rang  through  the 
house,  but  never  was  music  more  grateful  to  the  ears 
that  heard  it.  After  a  while  old  Mr.  Joyce  withdrew 
from  the  business,  and  made  it  over  entirely  to  his  junior 
partner.  He  did  more  than  that.  By  his  personal 
influence  he  brought  it  to  pass  that  George  Barton  was 
unanimously  elected  a  churchwarden,  and  in  that  exalted 
capacity  was  conducted  to  the  official  pew  by  the 
gorgeous  and  magnificent  beadle.  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  honours.  Only  a  few  years  later  overtures 
were  made  to  Mr.  Churchwarden  Barton  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  the  great  wholesale  firm  in  Aldersgate- 
street  from  which  he  obtained  his  supplies.  The  flatter¬ 
ing  proposition  being  favourably  received,  Mr.  Church¬ 
warden  displayed  such  energy  and  knowledge  of  business 
that  his  partners  insisted  upon  his  fixing  himself  at 
headquarters  and  undertaking  the  general  management. 
Orders  came  in  so  fast  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
execute  them.  The  premises  had  to  be  enlarged  and 
rebuilt,  and  still  it  was  hard  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  custom.  The  common  councillors  felt  them¬ 
selves  honoured  when  Mr.  George  Barton  took  his  seat 
among  them,  and  no  sooner  had  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
his  ward  than  an  alderman’s  gown  was  almost  flung 
upon  his  shoulders.  Rapidly,  very  rapidly,  did  Mr. 
Alderman  Barton  develop  into  my  lord  mayor.  A  tre¬ 
mendous  concourse  of  people  gathered  in  front  of  the 
Guildhall  to  greet  the  new  city  magistrate  when  he 
should  come  forth  to  take  his  seat  in  the  resplendent 
carriage  revered  by  all  good  citizens.  Hark  !  he  comes. 
Surely  that  was  a  shout?  No  ;  it  was  but  the  confused 
murmur  of  a  surging  mob.  Hark  once  more  !  List  to 
the  loud  braying  of  the  trumpets  !  Alas !  that  was  not 
the  loud-voiced  trumpet’s  call.  No  joyous,  ear-splitting 
sound  was  that.  It  was  but  the  harsh  grating  noise  of 
heavy  bolts  and  bars  laboriously  drawn  back.  And  now 
a  massive  door,  studded  with  huge  iron  nails,  is  slowly 
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flung  open.  A  cold,  grey,  dim,  and  dismal  light  streams 
in  upon  a  warder  dozing  uneasily  in  a  rude  arm-chair, 
upon  a  prisoner  in  fetters  lying  on  a  scanty  pallet  of 
straw,  and  clutching  in  one  hand  a  bunch  of  cowslips 
still  wet  with  tears,  upon  a  broken  jug  on  a  deal  table 
containing  a  few  sprays  of  may-blossom,  whose  fragrance 
filled,  well-nigh  to  faintness,  the  condemned  cell  in 
Newgate  Gaol. 

Opening  his  eyes  at  the  jarring  sound,  the  prisoner 
stared  wonderingly  at  the  door,  then  cast  a  frightened 
glance  around,  which  took  in  everything.  With  a  wild 
shriek  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  tossed  his  manacled  liands 
above  his  head,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  The 
turnkey,  with  the  assistance  of  the  hangman,  who  had 
followed  at  his  heels,  lifted  him  from  the  ground  and 
laid  him  on  the  straw  pallet,  while  the  warder,  scarce 
yet  awake,  hurried  off*  for  the  surgeon.  The  prisoner 
was  evidently  quite  unconscious,  and  scarcely  seemed 
to  breathe.  His  face  was  fearfully  flushed,  and  the 
veins  on  his  forehead  looked  as  though  they  must  burst. 

“  Here’s  a  pretty  go !”  remarked  the  turnkey. 

“  Dash  my  buttons  !”  cried  the  hangman,  “  if  I  don’t 
believe  he’s  gone  and  done  me.  He  might  ha’  waited 
another  ’arf  hour,  and  I’d  ha’  saved  ’im  all  trouble.  It’s 
the  most  onconsidret  and  ungen’l’manly  thing  I  ever 
knowd.  Do  ye  think  they’ll  keep  his  clothes  from  me, 
Mr.  ’Ammond  ?’ 

“  It’s  like  they  will,”  answered  the  turnkey,  who  bore 
no  particular  affection  to  the  law’s  last  officer.  “  I  don’t 
rightly  see  what  you’ve  done  to  earn  ’em,  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  if  I  was  in  parlement  you  never  should 
have  ’em.  It’s  robbing  the  dead — that’s  what  it  is.” 

“  Well,  ye’re  not  in  parl’ment  yet,  and  by  the  time  ye 
is  I  don’t  care  what  they  does  wi’  them  ’ere  things. 
Here,  douse  this  water  over  his  face.” 

And  the  ruffian,  taking  up  the  jug,  dashed  the  con¬ 
tents,  water  and  flowers,  upon  the  prisoner’s  face. 

“  You  brute  !”  exclaimed  the  turnkey,  “  I  wish  I  had 
you  here  for  a  month  or  two.  I  would  very  soon  teach 
you  better  manners,  if  I  could  do  nothing  else  with  you.” 

Just  then  the  surgeon  arrived  in  hot  haste,  for  official 
zeal  and  pride  would  be  sensibly  hurt  if  King  Mob  were 
deprived  of  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  fellow-creature 
strangled  to  death.  True,  there  were  two  other  human 
beings  doomed  to  “  dance  in  the  air”  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  phrase  went,  but  one  of  them  was  a  pitiful 
wretch  who  had  stolen  a  spoon  to  save  his  children 
from  dying  of  hunger.  His  companion,  indeed,  was  a 
more  interesting  personage,  for  he  had  stopped  a  chaise 
and  pair  on  Shooter’s  Hill,  and  robbed  two  gentlemen 
of  their  money  and  watches  and  a  brace  of  loaded 
pistols.  Still,  neither  of  these  commanded  the  same 
degree  of  curiosity,  perhaps  of  sympathy,  as  the  third, 
the  circumstances  of  whose  case,  though  imperfectly,  or 
because  imperfectly,  known,  had  caused  considerable  ex¬ 
citement  among  those  who  were  present  at  his  trial  and 
conviction.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  touched  the  honour  of 
the  prison  authorities  not  to  disappoint  the  assembled 
multitude  of  their  reasonable  expectations. 

The  first  measure  adopted  by  the  surgeon,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  times,  was  to  let  blood  very  freely, 
and  when  this  produced  no  perceptible  effect,  he  had  re¬ 


course  to  cupping,  besides  applying  two  severe  plasters  at 
the  back  of  the  patient’s  ears.  The  hangman  now  lost  all 
patience. 

“  Come,”  he  exclaimed,  shaking  the  prisoner  roughly 
by  the  arm,  “  get  up.  I  can’t  wait ’ere  all  day.  We’ve 
’ad  enough  of  this  shamming.  Can’t  ye  give  ’im  a 
pick-me-up,  Mr.  Bonesetter  ?”  he  continued  with  coarse 
familiarity,  “  that  will  set  ’im  up  for  ’arf  an  hour  ? 
That’s  all  /  want  of  ’im.” 

“  You  insolent  hound !”  said  the  surgeon,  with  evi- 
dent  loathing,  throwing  off*  the  hand  the  fellow  had  laid 
upon  his  arm.  “  Leave  the  cell  this  instant.  If  you 
address  me  again  in  that  manner  I’ll  report  you  to  the 
magistrates.” 

The  wretch  slunk  off,  muttering  excuses  interlarded 
with  oaths.  Shortly  afterwards  the  prisoner  began  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  returning  animation.  On  raising 
his  eyelids  the  eyeballs  were  seen  to  roll  restlessly  from 
side  to  side,  a  stertorous  breathing  set  in,  and  the  purple 
flush  partially  toned  down.  After  awhile  he  moaned 
feebly,  and  presently  murmured  disjointed  words,  thickly 
and  almost  inarticulately.  An  opiate  being  administered, 
he  fell  into  a  disturbed  sleep,  moving  his  limbs  restlessly 
to  and  fro,  and  constantly  moaning.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes  he  was  seized  with  a  slight 
convulsion,  recovering  from  which  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  stared  as  at  some  distant  object,  far,  far  away.  His 
mutterings  now  became  more  intelligible,  though  still 
fragmentary.  He  waved  his  hands  as  though  bidding 
people  to  stand  aside,  and  gasped  out,  “  Make  way, 
make  way  for  the  lady  mayoress  !”  To  this  succeeded 
a  look  of  horror  and  dismay.  “  A  blank  !  A  blank, 
did  you  say  ?  Impossible  !  I  tell  you,”  he  shrieked, 
“  it  is  impossible.  Help  !  help  !  Good  people,  to  the 
rescue !  I  am  innocent !  Indeed,  indeed  I  am.  It 
was  Dick  Perkins  that  made  me  do  it.  Lucy,  Lucy,  tell 
them  it  was  Dick.  They  will  believe  you.”  The 
paroxysm  gradually  subsided,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
giving  orders  to  his  workpeople.  Anon  he  welcomed 
a  customer  and  listened  deferentially  to  his  instructions. 
Now  he  was  playing  with  his  children,  or  speaking 
lovingly  to  his  wife.  Next  moment  a  violent  paroxysm 
recurred,  and  he  would  rave  and  scream  in  the  most 
distressing  manner.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  out¬ 
bursts  of  maniac  passion,  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  two  sheriff's,  entered  the  cell. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Hunt,”  he  asked,  “  how  is  the  patient 
getting  on  ?  Is  there  any  chance  of  bringing  him  round 
in  time  ?” 

“  None  whatever,”  replied  the  surgeon.  “  I  doubt 
if  he  ever  will  be  himself  again.  At  present  he  is  more 
fit  for  Bedlam  than  for  Newgate.” 

“It  is  really  very  inconvenient,”  said  the  governor. 
“  The  people  will  be  greatly  disappointed.  Is  there  no 
means  of  quieting  him  and  taking  advantage  of  a  lucid 
interval ?” 

The  surgeon  looked  at  the  speaker  with  disgust  as  he 
sarcastically  replied — 

“  If  you  are  so  anxious  not  to  disappoint  the  mob, 
why  don’t  you  volunteer  your  own  neck  ?  They  would 
be  quite  satisfied  with  that.  Or  you  would  do  a  real 
service  to  mankind  if  you  would  hang  the  hangman. 
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As  for  this  poor  fellow,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  madman.  Judge  for  yourselves,  gentlemen,”  he  added, 
turning  to  the  sheriffs. 

“  He  certainly  seems  to  be  so,”  said  the  senior  magis¬ 
trate.  “  It  will  never  do  to  hang  him  in  this  state.  We 
must  take  upon  ourselves  to  defer  his  execution  until 
his  majesty’s  pleasure  be  known.  In  the  meantime  the 
poor  wretch  had  better  be  removed  to  a  more  airy  cell.” 

His  majesty’s  pleasure  was  made  known  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  when  George  Barton  was  safely  conveyed 
from  Newgate  to  Bedlam,  where  a  strait-jacket  was 
put  on  him,  and  heavy  chains  attached  to  his  ankles  and 
to  a  staple  in  the  wall  of  his  desolate  cell. 

Justice  now  gave  way  to  pity.  Insanity  might  well 
be  regarded  as  a  more  terrible  warning  than  even  death. 
In  any  case,  the  sympathy  of  the  public  was  warmly 
excited  in  favour  of  George  Barton,  chiefly,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  Lucy  Ashworth,  whose  womanly  fidelity 
had  become  the  theme  of  universal  commendation. 
Good  Queen  Charlotte  now  added  her  powerful  inter¬ 
cession  to  the  prayers  of  his  friends  and  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  a  free  pardon  was  at  length  obtained  for 
the  wretched  inmate  of  Bedlam.  It  was  norat  first, 
however,  judged  safe  to  discharge  him  from  that  asylum, 
as  he  was  at  times,  though  rarely,  subject  to  violent 
paroxysms,  during  which  he  threatened  Dick  Perkins 
with  a  terrible  retaliation.  It  was  at  the  height  of  one 
of  these  exceptional  fits  that  Mr.  Clarke,  accompanied 
by  old  Mr.  Joyce,  visited  him  in  his  miserable  cell. 

“  Who  is  this  Dick  Perkins  ?” asked  the  former.  “Is 
there  really  any  such  person,  or  is  he  the  mere  phantom 
of  a  disordered  imagination 

“  No,”  replied  the  other  ;  “  he  is  no  phantom,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  There  has  been  some  foul  play  here,  I 
am  certain.  Master  Richard  was  always  a  bad  half¬ 
penny,  and  cared  little  what  means  he  used  to  gain  his 
ends.  He  has  played  upon  this  poor  fellow’s  weakness, 
or  I  am  much  mistaken.” 

“  But  who  is  he  ?  What  motive  could  he  have  for 
leading  George  Barton  into  mischief  ?” 

“Oh,  you  must  surely  have  heard  of  Richard  Per¬ 
kins,  the  great  butcher  in  Southampton-row  Well, 
that’s  the  man.  He  was  an  old  admirer  of  my  god¬ 
daughter,  Lucy  Ashworth,  but  she  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him,  and  with  my  consent  engaged  herself 
to  poor  George,  who  was  then  leaving  my  service  to 
come  to  you — and  here’s  the  end  of  all.” 

“  H’m  !  would  you  know  the  handwriting  of  that 
fellow  Perkins  if  you  saw  it  ?”  asked  Mr.  Clarke  after 
a  moment’s  silence. 

The  other  gave  a  short  derisive  laugh  as  he  produced 
a  letter  from  his  pocket. 

“  Here  is  a  precious  specimen  of  it,”  he  answered. 
“  The  scoundrel  has  had  the  impudence  to  ask  me  to  in¬ 
tercede  for  him  with  Lucy,  and  offers  to  make  a  grand  lady 
of  her,  and  take  her  to  Ranelagh  whenever  she  pleases.” 

Mr.  Clarke  closely  examined  the  writing,  and  sighing 
heavily,  gravely  observed — 

“  It  is  as  I  suspected.  I  am  convinced  that  this  letter  is 
in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  anonymous  communication 
which  bade  me  add  up  the  columns  in  my  cash-book, 


and  hinted  at  Barton’s  extravagance  and  indebtedness. 
With  your  le.ive  I  will  compare  the  two  together,  and 
if  my  suspicions  prove  well  founded,  I  will  take  care  to 
make  Bloomsbury  too  hot  for  Mr.  Perkins.” 

It  was  accordingly  bruited  abroad  that  the  fraudulent 
cashier,  whose  case  was  surrounded  with  such  romantic 
incidents,  had  been  egged  on  by  a  defeated  rival,  whose 
jealousy  had  been  gratified  by  this  inhuman  revenge. 
This  vague  gossip  received  point  and  weight  from  the 
following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the  Public  Ad^ 
vertiser: — 

“  It  is  commonly  rumoured  that  Mr.  R-ch-d  P-rk-ns, 
the  eminent  b-tch-r  of  S-thampt-n  R-w,  was  the  first 
to  give  information  to  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Thompson 
of  the  robbery  committed  by  their  cashier.  The  young 
men  are  said  to  be  natives  of  the  same  village,  and  were 
fired  by  the  charms  of  the  same  young  lady.  This  rural 
beauty,  however,  bestowed  her  approving  smiles  only 
upon  George  Barton,  whose  romantic  and  melancholy  story 
has  been  so  much  talked  of  even  at  the  polite  end  of 
the  town.” 

This  paragraph  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  the 
feet  of  Mr.  Perkins,  whose  customers  suddenly  left 
him  as  if  by  word  of  command.  That  very  evening, 
when,  as  usual,  he  walked  into  the  smoking-room  of  the 
neighbouring  tavern,  no  one  returned  his  salutation,  or 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  him.  The  conversation  at 
once  ceased.  His  most  intimate  acquaintances  even 
smoked  on  in  silence,  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ceiling  or  upon  the  floor. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  conduct  ?”  he  fiercely 
demanded. 

A  big,  burly  man  rose  from  his  seat,  laid  a  copy  ol 
the  newspaper  before  him,  and  pointed  to  the  above 
lines.  When  Richard  had  read  them  through,  with  pale 
cheeks  and  flashing  eyes,  the  big  man  motioned  to  the 
door. 

“  Get  out !”  said  he.  “  We  won’t  have  no  common 
informers  here.  Get  out,  or  I’ll  kick  you  out !” 

Richard  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  resist,  and  lifted 
his  heavy  fist  as  though  to  strike  his  immediate  opponent, 
but  as  he  did  so  at  least  a  dozen  pipes  were  laid  down, 
and  as  many  stout  angry  men  took  a  step  towards  him. 
The  butcher  glared  defiantly  around,  but  the  odds  were 
too  formidable.  With  his  face  to  his  enemies  he  slowly 
retreated  to  the  door,  there  made  a  stand  for  one  instant 
as  if  inviting  an  attack,  and  then  slunk  away  to  his  own 
house.  A  few  days  later  another  name  was  painted 
over  the  shop  door,  and  Richard  Perkins  was  reported 
to  have  sailed  for  America.  And  so  he  passed  away 
from  men’s  minds  and  memories. 

The  violence  of  his  paroxysms  gradually  subsiding, 
George  Barton  was  discharged  from  Bedlam  in  less  than 
six  months  after  his  admission,  and  carefully  removed 
to  Richmond.  Having  disposed  of  his  business  on 
favourable  terms,  old  Mr.  Joyce  took  a  pretty  cottage, 
with  a  garden  sloping  to  the  water-side,  with  Lucy 
Ashworth  for  his  housekeeper  and  poor  George  as  an 
inmate.  The  latter  had  become  perfectly  tractable  and 
harmless.  He  seemed  like  one  utterly  stupefied,  and 
seldom  opened  his  lips.  He  followed  Lucy  like  a  dog, 
and  obeyed  her  slightest  sign.  He  would  sit  for  hours 
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together,  silent  and  motionless,  with  a  wan,  feeble  smile 
on  his  face,  watching  her  nimble  fingers  when  at 
work,  or  listening  to  the  music  of  her  voice  when  she 
read  aloud  in  the  winter  evenings  to  her  godfather. 
When  she  conversed  with  the  old  man,  he  would  un¬ 
consciously  imitate  the  expression  of  her  features  and 
be  as  her  very  shadow. 

Thus  the  long  weary  winter  months  slowly  crept  into 
spring,  and  in  due  time  the  blithesome  month  of  May 
gladdened  into  bud  and  blossom.  A  great  change  was 
now  observable  in  George  Barton.  An  inward  struggle 
appeared  to  be  going  on.  There  was  a  small  hawthorn- 
bush  in  the  garden,  to  which  he  was  continually  going, 
touching  it,  or  rather  patting  it,  sniffing  at  the  yet  un¬ 
opened  buds,  and  seating  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
would  look  wistfully  to  either  side,  and  after  a  little 
would  rise  again  and  moan  piteously.  Lucy  watched 
these  symptoms  of  returning  consciousness  with  painful 
interest.  One  day  she  brought  in  a  handful  of  cow¬ 
slips,  and  offered  them  to  him  with  affected  carelessness. 
He  seized  them  eagerly,  kissed  them  rapturously,  and 
suddenly  flung  them  over  his  head  and  shoulders.  As 
they  fell  in  a  golden  shower  to  the  ground  he  gazed  at 
them  with  astonishment  and  alarm,  then  threw  himself 
down  and  wept  piteously.  They  were  the  first  tears 
he  had  shed  since  that  fearful  night  in  Newgate 
Gaol.  With  quivering  lips,  Lucy  lightly  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  made  a  sign  to  him  to  help  her  to 
gather  up  the  flowers.  His  tears  at  once  ceased  to 
flow,  a  smile  of  intelligence  lighted  up  his  thin  worn 
face,  and  he  eagerly  set  about  picking  up  the  blos¬ 
soms. 

“  Come  and  walk  with  me,  George,”  she  faintly 
murmured,  for  her  heart  beat  so  violently  that  she  could 
scarce  utter  a  syllable. 

They  went  forth  hand  in  hand,  and  took  the  way  to 
a  meadow  on  the  river  banks.  As  they  crossed  the 
stile  George  looked  about  him  with  a  puzzled  and 
bewildered  look,  and  would  have  stopped  had  not  his 
companion  gently  drawn  him  on.  With  faltering  and 
uncertain  steps  she  led  him  straight  across  the  meadow 
to  a  hawthorn  white  with  clusters  of  fragrant  flowers. 
Seating  herself  beneath  its  shade,  she  beckoned  to  George 
to  lie  at  her  feet.  Pausing  one  instant  to  stare  at  the 
bush  and  inhale  the  sweet  perfume  of  its  blossoms,  he 
sank  down,  holding  his  head  between  his  hands  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  collect  and  arrange  his  thoughts. 


The  happy,  heedless  birds  basking  in  the  warm  May 
sun,  on  the  topmost  sprays  of  the  hedgerows,  chirped 
their  ceaseless  small-talk  with  a  soothing  monotony.  A 
blackbird  on  a  neighbouring  elm  challenged  a  rival  on 
the  other  side  of  the  meadow,  while  overhead  a  lark 
poured  forth  its  flood  of  melody  in  a  very  ecstasy  of 
song,  soaring  towards  heaven,  but  never  losing  sight  of 
its  lowly  nest  and  callow  brood.  Dropping  the  cow¬ 
slips  into  her  lap,  Lucy  began  to  string  them  together, 
and,  after  several  efforts  to  clear  her  throat  and  steady 
her  voice,  she  at  length  succeeded,  though  in  quivering 
tones,  in  singing  the  old  song  of  happier  days  : — 

“  ‘  Wiorc  are  you  goinjr,  my  fair  little  maid. 

With  your  rosy  checks  and  your  jjolden  hair  ?’ 

‘I  am  goiu^  a-milkiii^t,  sir,’  she  said: 

‘  Tile  strawberry  leaves  make  maidens  fair.’” 

She  got  no  further.  At  the  first  notes  of  the  simple 
ditty  George  raised  his  head  and  listened  as  though  to 
a  far-off  strain  of  melody.  As  the  song  went  on  his 
face  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  and,  as  Lucy  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  verse,  he  turned  to  her  with  love  and 
reason  beaming  from  his  eyes,  and  exclaimed  : — 

“  Lucy,  dear  Lucy,  I  have  been  asleep,  and  oh  !  such 
a  dreadful  dream  I  have  had  !  But  what  is  the  matter  ?” 
he  cried  in  accents  of  alarm. 

I'he  poor  girl  had  fainted  away.  The  sense  of  hap¬ 
piness  so  long  unknown,  so  long  despaired  of,  had  been 
too  much  for  her  overwrought  nerves.  But  joy  seldom 
proves  fatal.  George  rushed  off  to  the  river  and  filled 
his  cap  with  water.  Sprinkling  her  face  with  the  few 
drops  he  was  able  to  carry  back  to  the  bush,  chafing 
her  cold  hands,  and  kissing  her  pale  lips,  he  tenderly 
called  upon  her  to  open  her  eyes  and  speak  to  him.  A 
slight  pressure  of  the  hand  told  him  that  life  was  re¬ 
turning.  Untying  the  strings  of  her  hat,  he  softly  laid 
her  head  on  his  knees,  and  in  a  low  voice  unconsciously 
went  on  with  the  song  from  the  verse  where  Lucy  had 
left  off.  She  heard,  but  feared  to  move,  and  tears 
trickled  down  her  cheeks  as  she  returned  heartfelt 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  recovery  of  her  lost  one. 

What  more  needs  to  be  told  ?  The  course  of  true 
love  lan  smooth  at  last,  as  it  usually  does  when  people 
have  patience  to  wait,  and  can  suffer  and  be  strong. 
Lucy  and  George  lived  with  their  kind  benefactor  till 
his  death,  when  they  succeeded  to  his  property — no 
great  fortune,  indeed,  but  ample  for  the  gratification  of 
their  simple  wants  and  innocent  pleasures. 


IN  THE  GRAVEYARD. 


There  are  roses  of  passionate  sweetness 
In  the  gardens  under  the  hill. 
Red-lipped  and  rich  with  the  honey 
That  the  brown  bee  sips  at  will. 

Lightly  their  breath  is  blowing 
"Wherever  the  west  wind  flies, 

A  part  of  the  breathing  rapture 
Of  laughter  and  kisses  and  sighs. 


But  here,  where  the  silence  is  perfect 
As  in  undiscovered  lands. 

The  lilies  are  blooming,  like  sainted  souls. 
With  their  gold  harps  in  their  hands. 

And  I  think  if  the  Lord  at  cool  of  day 
Should  again  with  His  servants  tread. 

It  is  here  that  His  feet  would  linger — 

In  this  Garden  of  the  Dead  ! 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


The  one  hundred  and  fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  is  generally  pronounced  to  be 
ordinary,  but  tolerably  good.  The  crowds  that  have 
thronged  the  noble  galleries  on  every  shilling  day  testify 
to  the  great  popularity  and  attractiveness  of  these  annual 
productions  of  paintings,  and  none  but  the  most  in¬ 
curably  cynical  can  complain  of  not  being  well  rewarded 
for  the  trouble  of  a  visit.  Altogether  the  Royal 
Academy  may  congratulate  themselves,  and  the  nation 
which  contributes  the  great  majority  of  the  pictures 
may  reasonably  feel  proud  of  such  a  satisfactory  display 
of  talent  and  industry. 

The  first  remark  which  every  visitor  must  assuredly 
make  must  be  at  the  obvious  preponderance  of  por¬ 
traits — full-length  life-size  being  the  rule.  These  are 
very  numerous,  and  certainly  they  make  a  good  show. 
One  which  of  course  everybody  notices  is  Sant’s  now 
famous  picture  of  “  The  Queen  and  her  Grandchildren  ” 
(259).  Putting  all  political  feeling  aside,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  young  princes  have  a  prepossessing  ap¬ 
pearance  indicative  of  their  being  well-disposed,  amiable 
lads.  The  little  Princess  Victoria  of  Wales  conveys 
very  painfully  the  idea  of  having  but  recently  recovered 
from  a  severe  illness.  Her  singularly  helpless,  lack¬ 
lustre  attitude  and  attenuated  limbs  are  suggestive  of 
many  an  hour’s  anxiety  at  home  on  the  score  of  health. 
In  this  respect  she  seems  to  be  a  striking  contrast  to  her 
brothers. 

The  portraits  in  the  Exhibition,  though  they  make 
good  effective  pictures,  do  not  appeal  favourably  to  a 
candid  judgment.  They  may  look  all  very  well  as 
padding  for  an  Exhibition,  but  there  is  always  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  they  are  not  good  portraits.  For  instance, 
there  is  “The  Lord  Chancellor”  (194),  with  whose 
appearance  every  one  is  familiar.  So  far  as  his  robes 
and  the  rest  of  the  upholstery  go,  the  painting  is  all  very 
well,  but  the  face  is  neither  pleasing  nor  fairly  like  the 
original.  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  pass  by,  without  specific  mention,  the 
portrait  of  a  man  in  such  a  station,  but  it  would  be  in¬ 
vidious  to  single  out  others  too  freely.  As  pictures 
there  is  perhaps  not  one  which  we  might  not  be  glad  to 
possess,  and  the  lifelike  effects  contrast  favourably  with 
the  so-called  portraits  of  antiquity.  No.  25  seems  to 
represent  either  a  very  little  lady  or  an  impossibly  large 
dog — perhaps  hir  E.  Landseer  can  tell  us  which  it  is. 
No.  55»  a  sterling  and  effective  picture,  is  singularly 
striking.  No.  1 1 2  shows  to  immense  advantage  a  fawn- 
coloured  satin  dress,  which  is  charming.  No.  1 72  re¬ 
presents  two  little  frights  who  have  evidently  been 
cruelly  treated.  No.  27 1  conveys  the  impression  of  a 
matchless  figure  in  a  black  silk  dress.  Amongst  the 
men  individualised  by  portraits  are  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen  (588),  looking  not  quite  so  fat  and  hearty  as  when 
we  last  saw  him,  but  this  is  remedied  in  his  bust,  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  Sculpture  Gallery  (1394).  Perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  portrait  of  all  is  that  of  Sir  Edward 


Ryan,  as  Secretary  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  act  of  making  a  speech,  surrounded  by  all 
the  jovial  evidences  of  a  public  dinner  (381). 

Passing  to  the  domestic  subjects,  which,  after  all,  are 
the  best  tests  of  the  true  genius  and  poetical  conception 
of  an  artist,  the  first  which  claims  our  notice  is  “  A 
Painful  Necessity”  (427).  It  represents  a  distressed 
young  mother  in  the  shop  of  a  pawnbroker.  She  has 
a  young  child  sleeping  over  her  shoulder,  whilst  she  is 
in  the  act  of  drawing  from  her  finger  her  priceless 
wedding-ring,  which  she  is  too  surely  compelled  to  pawn 
for  bread.  The  conception  and  its  treatment  are  simple, 
unaffected,  true  to  life,  and  eloquently  illustrative  of  the 
patient  suffering  which  many  a  woman  endures.  The 
artist,  A.  Johnston,  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
achievement,  and  the  purchaser  who  selects  it  may  well 
congratulate  himself  that  he  has  secured  such  a  gem  for 
;^2Io.  Strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  last  is  “  Fairy 
Tales,”  by  G.  G.  Kilburne  (1079).  Of  equal  artistic 
merit,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  should  be  put  first ;  this, 
however,  is  the  finer  picture.  It  represents  a  grand 
ancient  hall  with  a  great  decorated  fireplace,  where 
wood  is  burning.  The  surroundings  are  suggestive  of 
at  least  ten  thousand  a  year.  A  young  mother,  dressed 
in  yellow  satin,  marvellously  portrayed,  is  reading 
fairy  tales.  Her  daughter,  sitting  on  a  low  stool  a  few 
yards  off,  looks  as  if  every  nerve  and  energy  of  her 
little  beautiful  frame  were  concentrated  upon  the  task  of 
listening  and  wondering.  Every  detail  has  been  thought 
of,  and  the  picture  is  complete.  No  wonder  that  it  is 
sold  already.  “  Paying  the  Legacies,”  by  G.  Smith 
(405),  is  a  graphic  delineation  of  character  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  have  often  been  called  into  requisi¬ 
tion  by  painters.  The  idea  in  this  instance  is  com¬ 
pletely  worked  out  with  great  force.  The  picture  is 
sold  for  a  price  not  stated.  “  From  Generation  to 
Generation’’  (415)  is  a  grand  painting  by  C.  Calthorp, 
which  will  be  noticed  by  every  visitor.  The  artist  has 
already  found  a  purchaser.  “  Sunny  Memories,”  by 
T.  Brooks  (671),  is  very  attractive  and  remarkable, 
representing  a  lady  in  a  white  satin  dress  and  scarlet 
jacket  trimmed  with  white  fur.  The  magIc-like  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  satin  and  the  fur  is  what  strikes  the  un¬ 
sophisticated,  though  such  trifles  are  understood  to  be 
beneath  the  notice  of  some  of  the  more  ambitious  and 
less  successful  artists.  The  price  is  150  guineas. 
“  Links  in  the  Chain  of  Life,”  by  J.  Hayllar  is 

a  thoroughly  family  picture :  romping  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  love  in  the  distance,  and  the  elders  of  more 
than  one  generation  joyfully  looking  on.  Price  £'2.00. 
“  The  Secret  Discovered,”  by  W.  Oliver  (981),  is  an 
excellent  and  amusing  picture,  besides  being  a  caution 
to  lovers,  at  the  moderate  price  of  ;^3oo. 

Of  the  numerous  historical  pictures  we  have  only 
space  to  refer  to  very  few,  though  they  might  be  dwelt 
upon  for  a  whole  volume.  The  hackneyed  subject  of 
“  Charles  the  First  after  Sentence  of  Death”  (42),  and 
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“Leaving  Westminster  Hall”  (107),  is  again  treated 
by  two  artists.  The  former,  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  looks  a 
little  hazy,  and  the  face  of  the  king  is  certainly  not  the 
conventional  one.  Upon  the  whole,  the  picture  looks 
laboured  all  over.  The  latter,  by  L.  J.  Pott,  is  a  quiet 
but  very  forcible  conception,  the  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  being  especially  good.  The  price  is  £600. 
“  Edward  II.  and  his  favourite.  Piers  Gaveston,”  by 
M.  Stone  (ill),  exhibits  the  ineffable  silliness  of  the 
two  greatest  fools  of  their  time.  “  The  Return  from 
Flight,”  by  E.  M.  Ward  (182),  is  a  picture  rich  in  life 
and  character,  illustrating  an  episode  in  the  .adventures 
of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  royal  family  of  France. 
“  An  Escape  after  the  Night  of  St.  Bartholomew,”  by 
E*.  S.  Kennedy  (391),  is  a  water  scene,  tragically  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  sufferings  of  that  awful  period.  “  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Anne  Boleyn,”  by  W.  P.  Frith  (470), 
flatters  both  characters  disgracefully.  He  is  too  good- 
looking  and  she  too  innocent  for  acceptance  in  the  true 
light  of  history.  “  The  Fall  of  Rienzi,”  by  F.  W. 
W.  Topham  (674),  is  a  superb  picture,  spoiled  by  the 
needless  introduction  of  a  worthless  old  hag  in  the  pro¬ 
minent  foreground.  Price  400  guineas.  “  Howard 
Succouring  the  Galley  Slaves  at  Venice,”  by  E.  Crowe 
(909),  is  a  fine,  stimulating  subject,  strikingly  deli¬ 
neating  the  great  Mediterranean  galley  of  the  last  century 
with  lifelike  effect.  The  whole  is  extremely  pic¬ 
turesque.  “  Adam  Warner  Hooted  as  a  Wizard,”  by 
H.  B.  Roberts  (959),  is  a  painting  well  calculated  to 
depict  vividly  to  the  mind  the  ferocious  superstitions 
prevalent  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  to  make  us 
rejoice  that  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and  its  accessories 
is  rapidly  dying  out.  Price  400  guineas. 

Resting  by  the  still  waters  of  inland  scenery,  we 
view,  as  undeniably  the  brightest  picture  in  the  whole 
Exhibition,  that  exquisite  production  of  T.  Brooks, 
partaking  of  both  the  domestic  and  landscape  characters, 
entitled  “  Pleasing  Reflections”  ( I015).  Six  lively  girls 
appear  in  a  boat,  moored  to  a  floral  bank.  They  are 
all  full  of  light  and  life,  calculated  to  quicken  the  blood 
of  the  young  and  to  rejuvenate  the  old.  Every  figure 
is  an  original  model  of  grace  and  beauty,  suggesting  only- 
one  difficulty,  which  to  choose.  Two  or  more  of  them 
leaning  over  the  boat’s  side,  and  looking  into  the  almost 
smooth  water,  furnish  the  suggestion  for  a  happy  title 
by  which  the  painting  will  be  remembered  by  thousands 
for  many  a  day.  The  reflections,  the  slightly-rippled 
water,  the  flowers,  the  woodland,  and  the  whole  fore¬ 
ground  and  home  view  are  apparently  faultless.  The 
remote  distance  seems  to  have  been  done  in  a  hurry — 
an  unfortunate  mistake  or  a  cruel  necessity — for  it 
detracts  from  the  whole  effect,  which  otherwise  would 
be  perfection.  Price  400  guineas.  “  Wild  Wales,”  by 
B.  W.  Leander  (15 0»  shows  us  a  grand  rocky  stream, 
full  of  natural  force,  though  the  surrounding  tints  are 
a  little  questionable.  “  A  Flood  on  a  Welsh  River,”  by 
the  same  artist  (408),  also  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by.  “  Flowing  to  the  River”  (56),  and  “  Flow¬ 
ing  to  the  Sea”  (7 1),  attract  much  attention  and  comment. 
Gus  and  Flora,  the  most  persevering  of  sight-seers, 
of  course  approach  eagerly.  Looking  at  the  former. 
Flora  says,  “  What  a  laboured,  tame,  washy,  extrava¬ 


gant  attempt  to  paint  nothing  in  particular!”  Turning  to 
the  latter  she  says,  “  That  is  an  unfortunate  and  pur¬ 
poseless  daub.”  “  Hush,  hush,”  says  Gus,  referring  to 
his  catalogue,  and  greatly  shocked,  “  you  mustn’t ;  they 
are  both  by  J.  E.  Millais.”  “  I  don’t  care  who  they’re 
by,”  says  Flora  obdurately,  “  I  want  something  to 
please  me.”  “  But,”  remonstrates  Gus,  “  look  at  those 
beautiful  details — you  couldn’t  do  them  if  you  tried  till 
you’re  eighty.”  “  Thank  goodness  I  don’t  want  to,” 
says  Flora,  persevering  in  her  invincible  stupidity ;  “  it 
has  made  me  quite  weary.  I’m  sure  it  must  be  lunch¬ 
time  ;  let  us  make  haste  and  get  a  good  table  ;  you  know 
how  crowded  it  was  yesterday.  Wing  of  a  chicken  and 
a  class  of  sherry.”  And  so  they  plunge  down  those 
thronged,  dark,  steep  stairs,  into  the  (thank  goodness) 
temporary  cavern  where  the  refreshments  are  served. 
You  see  Flora  is  very  young  and  thoughtless ;  espe¬ 
cially  young.  When  she  has  lived  years  enough  to  be  an 
old  fogy  with  an  opera-glass  to  look  through,  she  will 
criticise  with  more  regard  to  the  promptings  of  the 
catalogue,  rather  than  to  those  of  her  partially  cultivated 
taste. 

Amongst  the  animals  there  are  very  numerous  and 
beautiful  pictures — sheep  upon  mountain  sides,  in  many 
phases  and  positions  too  numerous  to  particularise  indi¬ 
vidually.  There  are  dozens  of  these,  amongst  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  who  is  entitled  to  the  palm,  they 
are  all  so  excellent,  for  sheep,  being  naturally  associated 
with  mountains  and  glens,  are  inevitably  favourite 
studies,  affording,  as  they  do,  in  their  diminutive  fleeci¬ 
ness,  such  striking  contrasts  with  the  gigantic  size  and 
ruggedness  of  the  slopes  upon  which  they  browse  and 
ruminate  by  turns.  Cattle,  too,  figure  prominently,  and 
are  generally  represented  wisely  and  well,  ranging  from 
the  cabinet  painting,  measuring  only  by  inches,  to  the 
largest  p.ilnting  in  the  Exhibition,  which  is  entitled  “A 
Panic,”  by  H.  W.  B.  Davis  (124).  This  fine  picture, 
justly  occupying  a  central  position  in  Gallery  II.,  is 
strikingly  effective.  It  represents  a  herd  of  cattle  in  a 
wild  unfenced  district,  apparently  panic-stricken  by  a 
coming  storm.  Though  such  a  lively  contrast  to  the 
drowsy  dulness  of  some  of  the  less  meritorious  cattle 
pieces,  it  is  carefully  conceived  and  worked  out,  so  as  to 
avoid  extravagance.  The  difficulty  with  such  pictures 
must  be  to  find  a  place  to  hang  them,  otherwise  they 
must  command  the  attention  of  many  contending  buyers. 
So  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  however,  it  is  a 
thorough  Exhibition  picture.  One  disadvantage  of  these 
big  attempts  is,  that,  as  they  can  be  seen  from  so  far  off, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  omit  looking  into  their  details, 
which,  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  will  reward  very  minute 
perusal. 

“A  Winter’s  Day,”  by  J.  Charlton  (226),  is  a  multum 
in  parvo  of  dogs,  big  and  little,  smooth  and  curly,  in  a 
large  room,  by  a  good  fire.  The  two  finest  stag  pieces 
are  “A  Plunge  for  Life,”  by  S.  Carter  (218),  and 
“  Found,”  by  R.  Ansdell  (364).  The  former  vividly 
brings  before  us  a  hunted  stag,  in  the  act  of  plunging 
into  a  rather  rough  sea  to  escape  from  the  hounds,  which 
are  close  about  him,  ready  otherwise  to  pull  him  down. 
Judging  from  appearances  the  device  is  likely  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  effort  of  the  plunge  has  already  resulted 
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in  sending  several  of  the  hounds  sprawling  to  the  right¬ 
about,  and  the  sea  is  evidently  too  rough  for  a  hound  to 
“  live”  in  it  long  enough  to  do  mischief  to  such  vigorous 
life.  The  other  picture  is  a  profound  study  in  dead 
game.  A  stag,  after  being  shot,  has  escaped  only  to  die 
on  a  lonely  undulation.  Two  hounds  have  just  dis¬ 
covered  the  carcass,  and  are  engaged  in  driving  away 
the  carrion  birds  which  have  already  scented  and  pounced 
upon  death  from  afar.  It  is  evident  that  the  hounds  will 
have  enough  to  do  to  keep  away  the  hungry  beaks  which 
wheel  around  in*  hungry  rage.  Altogether  it  is  a  fine 
romance,  showing  the  vicissitudes  of  stag  life  wherever 
there  are  any  relations  or  friends  of  Old  Towler  about. 
In  lions  we  notice  two:  “  The  Lion  and  the  Lamb,”  by 
Sir  E.  Landseer  (409),  and  “  The  Interloper,”  by  T. 
Landseer  (1072),  representing,  and  representing  well, 
the  fable  which  says,  “  The  first  time  the  fox  saw  the 
lion,  he  was  ready  to  die  with  fear.”  Price  loo  guineas. 

Woodland  scenes  abound,  of  course.  The  most  am¬ 
bitious  (and  the  ambition  appears  to  be  well  justified)  is 
entitled  “Noon,”  by  V.  Cole  (no).  It  is  a  glorious 
picture,  showing  us  a  slightly  elevated  break  in  a  forest. 
In  the  foreground  we  have  ferns  and*  heathev  in  great 
perfection  and  profusion.  The  giants  of  the  forest  are 
crowded  around,  and  in  the  mid  and  remote  distances 
we  can  see,  as  from  the  slight  elevation  where  the 
heather  grows,  the  tops  of  the  trees  near  and  far,  filling 
the  imagination  with  miles  of  umbrageous  beauty.  “  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  Hall,”  by  R.  Redgrave  (147),  is  a  very 
effective  and  inspiring  picture  of  a  suspiciously  complete 
avenue  of  trees,  too  tall  to  be  natural,  and  too  unbroken 
to  be  found  except  in  the  imagination.  “  The  Bones 
of  the  Forest,”  by  Miss  F.  Redgrave  (164),  is  a  sug¬ 
gestive  title,  showing  graphically  the  trunks  of  trees  to 
great  advantage,  both  growing  and  felled.  The  foliage 
seems  too  yellow,  which  slightly  detracts  from  the 
picture.  “  Hop-Picking,”  by  H.  B.  Ziegler  (886),  is 
a  pleasant  picture,  full  of  life  and  colour,  far  too  plea¬ 
sant  to  admit  of  it  being  really  founded  on  fact.  If  hop¬ 
picking  were  half  as  jolly  as  this  painting  represents  it, 
we  should  have  hopping  excursions  substituted  for  pic¬ 
nics  and  garden  parties.  “  Winton  House,”  by  S.  Bough 
(1071),  is  an  excellent  representation  of  forest  scenery 
in  winter.  The  house  is  also  remarkable  as  an  instance 
of  a  masterly  handling  of  the  kind  of  perspective  in 
which  Warwick  Castle  is  seen  from  the  bridge,  but 
which  so  many  artists  have  made  such  a  sorry  mess  of. 

The  mountains  and  the  sea  abound  on  every  side. 
Blame  can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  any.  Praise  cannot 
be  withheld  from  some.  “  The  High  Tor,  Matlock,” 
by  T.  Whittle  (lo3),is  magnificent,  and  is  already  sold 
cheap  for;^45.  “  A  Ravine  in  North  Wales,”  by  F.  W. 
Hulme  (176),  is  a  grand  and  successful  effort,  worthy  of 
an  hour’s  study,  for  £'^00.  “  An  Early  Morning’s 

Chance,”  by  C.  Jones  (185),  is  a  bold  and  invigorating 
attempt  to  depict  the  excitement  and  poetry  of  deer¬ 
stalking,  and  the  attempt  is  thoroughly  successful.  The 


sea  gives  up  its  artistic  prizes  in  plenty.  “  Hastings 
Luggers,”  by  E.  W.  Cooke  (246),  is  full  of  eloquence 
of  the  increasing  storm,  from  which  the  fishermen  are 
hastening — you  can  almost  see  their  hands  move — to 
make  their  little  vessel  snug  and  safe.  The  price  is  700 
guineas.  “  Between  the  Tides,”  by  J.  C.  Hook  (382), 
and  “As  Jolly  as  a  Sand-boy,”  by  the  same  artist  (390)» 
are  both  exquisite  sketches  from  the  be.ich.  “  Sunset 
after  Storm,”  by  G.  E.  Hering  (895),  is  the  perfection 
of  a  picture  offered  for  £'2.00.  It  is  at  once  warm  and 
cool.  The  red  glow  of  the  sun  is  the  set-off  to  the 
waves,  which  seem  to  be  laving  projecting  objects  as 
though  at  play  after  their  w'ork.  But  the  best  and  grandest 
scene  derived  from  the  coast  is  “  I'he  Cradle  of  the  Sea¬ 
bird,”  by  P.  Graham  (1055).  The  beach  at  low  water 
is  swarming  with  myriads  of  the  feathered  tribe.  The 
eye  sees  for  miles  along  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  a  vast 
perpendicular  clitf,  which  effectually  excludes  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  any  but  the  legitimate  inhabitants.  They,  sport¬ 
ing  on  the  beach  when  the  tide  is  down,  or  taking  refuge 
in  the  thousands  of  nests  in  the  sides  of  the  vast  rock  when 
the  tide  is  up,  evidently  appreciate  their  cradle,  and  revel 
in  the  security  which  they  rejoice  in  having  found.  “  To¬ 
wards  the  Close  of  the  Day,”  by  R.  Dudley  (1038),  is 
a  wonderfully  wrought-out  picture  of  the  shipping  in 
the  Canada  Timber  Docks,  Liverpool.  It  stands  alone 
of  its  kind  in  this  Exhibition.  There  is  nothing  else 
that  can  approach  anywhere  near  it. 

Considering  that  the  Exhibition  includes  1,583  sub¬ 
jects,  it  is  evident  that  one  notice  or  one  visit  is  inade¬ 
quate.  There  are  hundreds  yet  which  might  detain  us; 
some  by  their  beauty,  some  by  their  repulsiveness.  Hap¬ 
pily  the  latter  are  few,  and  it  does  one  good  to  note  that 
the  silly  and  the  horrible,  though  both  quite  sufficiently  re¬ 
presented  here,  are  falling  out  of  favour  amongst  painters. 
We  can  only  mention  a  pair  by  Louis  Gallait  (1006-7), 
“  La  Paix  ”  and  “  La  Guerre.”  The  former  is  a  work 
which  any  painter  might  pardonably  boast  of.  The  latter 
is  probably  the  work  of  years — a  feast  of  horror  which 
repulses  and  yet  attracts.  It  is  simple,  but  terrible — hard 
to  believe  ;  impossible  to  describe.  Upon  this  pair  the 
painter  has  put  the  price  of  five  thousami  guineas ,  a  figure 
which  no  one  else  ventures  to  approach  for  his.  When 
you  have  seen  them,  therefore,  you  have  seen  the  pic¬ 
tures  said  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  of  any  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition. 

We  must  not  linger  to  look  at  them  or  others  any 
longer  if  your  time  is  valuable,  for  of  course  you  have 
left  your  parasol  with  the  attendants,  and  they  are  so 
few  that  there  is  a  crowd  always  importuning  for  the 
restoration  of  their  property,  too  impatient  with  waiting 
to  be  over-polite.  Through  this  crowd  you  may  get  to 
your  parasol  in  ten  minutes  if  you  are  lucky.  If  not,  it 
may  take  you  half-an-hour,  especially  if  you  are  timid 
and  scrupulous.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  manage  these 
things  better  when  the  buildings  now  in  progress  ate 
finished. 
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THE  ART  OF  WORKING  IN  HAIR. 


THE  FEATHER. 

TO  form  the  device  called  the  feather,  we  must  of 
course  begin  with  the  cleansing,  of  which  we  have, 
in  preceding  pages,  given,  we  hope,  a  lucid  account. 
Having  cleansed  the  hair,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  select  a  tablet  of  the  desired  shape  and  size,  and  by 
means  of  a  little  gum  fix  it  upon  a  piece  of  writing 
paper.  Having  got  so  far,  and  arranged  our  materials, 
the  first  step  in  the  process  is  the  formation  of  the  stem 
of  the  feather.  To  do  this  take  a  small  quantity  of  the 
hair,  moisten  it  well  with  a  solution  of  gum,  place  it  on 
the  tablet,  and  then  by  means  of  a  knife  press  it  into  the 
form  required.  Here  a  delay  must  occur  until  the  hair 
has  had  sufficient  time  to  get  thoroughly  dry  and  hard. 
As  soon  as  the  stem  has  become  dry,  then  get  some 
more  hair,  and  cut  it  into  little  pieces  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length,  or  it  may  be  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  device,  only,  as  you 
will  at  once  see,  these  little  pieces  of  hair,  which  are  to 
form  as  it  were  the  fringe  of  the  feather,  must  be  in  due 
proportion  to  the  stalk.  These  little  pieces  of  hair, 
which  are  to  form  the  outer  edge  of  the  feather,  have 
next  to  be  thoroughly  saturated  in  the  solution  of  gum. 
As  soon  as  that  is  done  place  them  along  the  stem  by 
means  of  the  knife,  beginning  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  bottom,  and  continue  placing  them  in  this  way  along 
the  stem,  using  only  a  few  hairs  at  a  time,  until  the 
entire  outer  edge  is  completed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  hairs  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
stem  are  to  be  shorter,  and  should  gradually  increase  in 
length.  With  the  object  of  imitating  the  natural  form 
of  the  feather  it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  last 
directions,  to  observe  that  in  placing  the  small  hairs  they 
should  be  kept  close  to  the  stem  at  the  beginning  and 
end,  and  gradually  spread  out  and  slightly  curved  to¬ 
wards  the  middle.  Having  completed  the  outer  edge 
of  the  feather,  we  must  begin  ap  in  at  the  inner  side, 
and  follow  exactly  the  same  course  as  before.  The 
reader  will  notice  that  the  hair;  on  the  inside  of  the 
feather,  like  those  on  the  outside,  are  short  at  the 
beginning  and  end,  and  gradually  lengthen  towards  the 
centre.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  inner  hairs  are 
also  somewhat  longer  than  those  on  the  outer  side. 
The  feather  is  now  complete,  and  may  be  finished  off 
with  pearl  band  and  gold  tie,  as  described  in  a  former 
page. 

PLAITS,  FLOWERS,  &C. 


We  now  come  to  a  totally  different  style  in  the  art  of 
working  in  hair  to  that  of  which  we  have  been  treating 
in  the  preceding  pages.  In  the  interest  of  the  reader 
we  may,  however,  premise  that  the  designs  to  which  we 
now  propose  to  call  attention  are,  if  anything,  simpler 
and  more  easy  of  execution  than  those  which,  under 
our  guidance,  we  hope  have  been  already  mastered, 
'^’^ith  these  few  words  we  at  once  proceed  to  the  for- 
tlon  of  plaits,  flowers,  &c. 


We  need  scarcely  say  that  as  a  very  first  step  the  ^ 
hair  must  be  cleansed  of  all  impurities  by  the  means 
we  have  already  pointed  out.  That  done,  our  fair 
young  artist  must  provide  herself  with  a  small  strip 
of  gold-beater’s  skin,  which  she  is  to  place  carefully  and 
evenly  on  the  palette.  To  place  the  skin  neatly  and 
evenly  on  the  pdette  the  latter  should  be  slightly  damped 
with  clean  water.  Now  having  fixed  the  skin,  take  some 
strong  gum,  and  by  meaus  of  the  camel-hair  pencil,  gum 
the  edge  of  the  skin.  Then  take  a  small  portion  of  the 
cleansed  hair,  and  lay  it  carefully  along  the  gummed  line. 
After  which,  having  carefully  arranged  the  hair  in  its 
proper  place,  press  it  firmly  down  upon  the  skin  with 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and  then  with  the  flat 
side  of  the  knife  scrape  it  down  flat  and  even  along  the 
skin.  In  doing  this  the  great  thing  to  observe  is,  that 
the  hairs  do  not  cross  or  overlap  each  other,  but  lie  side 
by  side  smoothly  and  evenly.  Then  make  another  line 
of  gum,  place  upon  it  some  more  hair,  and  press  it  into 
its  position  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  line,  and  pro¬ 
ceed,  step  by  step,  until  the  whole  of  the  strip  of  skin 
has  been  carefully  covered.  Having  completely  covered 
the  skin,  remove  the  jagged  ends  of  the  hairs  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Then  raise  the  skin  carefully  from  the 
palette  by  means  of  the  knife,  place  it  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  put  it  under  some  pressure,  so  as  to 
keep  it  flat,  and  leave  it  until  it  has  thoroughly  dried. 
As  soon  as  you  have  prepared  a  sufficient  number  of 
slips  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  have  seen  that 
they  are  properly  dried  and  ready  for  use,  you  may  work 
them  up  into  any  design. 

THE  BASKET  PLAIT. 

This  is  the  simplest  design,  and  certainly  the  easiest 
of  execution,  and  to  that  the  reader  will  do  well  first 
to  direct  her  attention.  Take  the  prepared  slips  of 
hair-covered  gold-beaters’  skin  and  cut  them  into  smaller 
slips,  of  the  dimensions  you  think  suitable.  Then  take 
a  certain  number,  say  seven,  of  the  strips,  and  with  some 
strong  gum  attach  the  left  ends  of  the  strips  to  a  sheet 
of  writing-paper,  leaving  the  other  or  right  ends  free. 
Number  the  strips  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G.  Then 
leave  the  strips  until  the  gum  has  become  dry,  and  they 
have  become  firmly  attached  to  the  writing-paper.  As 
soon  as  they  are  ready  you  proceed  to  make  the  plait, 
which  you  will  at  once  see  is  a  very  simple  operation, 
and  one  which  requires  scarcely  any  explanation.  With 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  strips  of  the  same  width  as 
those  attached  to  the  paper,  you  proceed  to  work  the 
plait  by  taking  the  first  strip  and  passing  it  over  strip 
A  under  strip  B,  over  C  under  D,  over  E  under  F,  and 
over  G.  This  done,  take  another  strip  and  begin  again, 
this  time  placing  the  second  strip  under  A  over  B,  under 
C  over  D,  under  E  over  F,  under  G,  and  so  on.  The 
third  strip  will  be  like  No.  I,  the  fourth  like  No.  2,  and 
so  on,  changing  alternately  until  you  reach  the  end,  and 
have  made  a  plait  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  the  tablet 
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selected.  As  soon  as  the  plait  is  finished  carefully  raise 
it  up,  so  as  to  cover  the  paper  under  it  with  gum.  As 
soon  as  the  gum  has  been  placed  upon  the  paper,  care¬ 
fully  put  the  plait  back,  press  it  down  upon  the  gummed 
surface,  so  that  it  shall  adhere  to  the  paper,  then  put 
the  whole  between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  put  a  weight 
upon  the  book  to  keep  the  plait  pressed  into  its  place, 
and  thus  leave  it  until  it  is  dry.  As  soon  as  the  plait  is 
dry  it  can  be  cut  into  any  shape  desired.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  plait  can  be  made  with  wide  or  narrow 
strips,  as  taste  may  suggest. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  FLOWERS. 

We  now  leave  basket-work  and  take  to  flowers.  We 
need  little  introduction  to  perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest 
applications  of  the  art  of  hair-working.  The  first  step 
of  course  is  the  cleansing  preparation  of  the  hair,  which 
we  will  assume  to  have  been  completed.  That  done 
the  artist  has  to  select  a  tablet  of  the  desired  shape,  and 
to  fix  it  with  gum  upon  a  piece  of  writing-paper.  Take 
a  small  portion  of  hair,  and  pass  it  through  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  gum,  which  frequent  mention  will  have  shown 
to  be  indispensable  in  the  working  of  any  design.  Then 
fix  the  gummed  hair  upon  the  tablet  in  the'  curved 
shape.  This  forms  the  stalk  of  the  flower.  You  have 
now  to  add  the  necessary  branches.  To  do  this,  take 
the  knife  and  insert  the  point  at  that  portion  of  the  stalk 
whence  the  first  branch  is  to  be  taken,  and  with  the 
point  of  the  knife  gently  move  the  branch  out  from  the 
stalk,  and  curve  it  into  the  proper  position.  To  form 
the  other  branches  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  the  last 
operation  until  you  have  the  desired  number.  Now  it 
is  just  possible  that  these  branches  may  weaken  the 
parent  tree,  and  reduce  the  stalk  to  an  objectionable 
slenderness.  That  difficulty  is  easily  got  over,  like  many 
a  one  in  actual  life,  by  a  little  patching  up.  You  have 
only  to  take  a  thin  strip  of  prepared  hair,  draw  it  through 
the  gum,  and  place  it  along  the  stalk,  and  the  thing  is 
done,  and  the  requisite  thickness  restored.  Having  now 
formed  the  stalk  and  branches,  we  must  next  direct  our 
attention  to  the  formation  of  the  leaves. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  LEAVES. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  of  basket-work,  we  described  how  the  hair  was 
to  be  placed  on  gold-beaters’  skin.  Now  we  will  as¬ 
sume  that  you  have  some  of  those  strips  by  you.  If  not, 
prepare  some  in  the  way  already  pointed  out.  Then  take 
the  strip  and  with  a  pair  of  scissors  cut  off  a  sufficient 
number  of  small  diamond-shaped  pieces.  These  are  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  flower.  Now  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  fix  the  leaves  into  their  proper  positions.  To  do  this 
take  the  camel-hair  pencil,  dip  the  top  in  gum,  and  with 
it  touch  the  diamond-shaped  leaves  at  the  extreme  point, 
and  place  them  on  the  branches  and  stalk,  and  continue 
to  do  this  until  a  sufficient  number  of  leaves  have  been 
added  to  give  to  the  flower  as  rich  a  foliage  as  you  de¬ 
sire  it  to  bear.  Having  made  stem,  branches,  and  leaves, 
we  have  now  to  add  the  flower. 

THE  FLOWER. 

This  may  appear  to  the  young  artist  a  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  undertaking  than  it  really  is.  Having  studied  carefully 


the  flower,  take  a  small  piece  of  strong  writing-paper, 
and  cut  it  into  a  circular  form.  Now  you  must,  before 
proceeding  any  further,  depress  the  centre  of  this  little 
piece  of  paper,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cup,  to  give  a  bed 
for  the  flower.  To  do  this  you  have  only  to  take  the 
steel  pin,  press  it  firmly  into  the  centre  of  the  paper, 
and  there  is  the  cup.  Then  take  this  little  cup  and 
gum  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  with  the  hollow  part 
uppermost.  Now  the  bed  of  the  flower  is  ready  to 
receive  its  leaves.  To  make  these  the  process  is  almost 
similar  to  that  for  making  the  leaves  which  have  already 
been  attached  to  the  branches.  Now  take  one  of  the 
strips  of  hair-covered  gold-beaters’  skin,  lay  it  on  the 
palette,  and  with  the  knife  cut  it  into  pieces.  This 
being  done  with  either  the  knife  or  scissors,  the  com¬ 
pleted  leaf  is  now  represented.  Having  got  a  requisite 
number  of  leaves,  we  proceed  to  make  the  flower  itself. 
Returning  to  the  little  cup,  take  the  camel-hair  pencil 
and  paint  all  the  inside  of  this  cup  with  gum.  Then 
with  the  same  pencil  take  one  of  the  leaves  and  place  it 
in  the  hollow  of  the  cup.  Then  take  another  and  place 
it  beside  the  first  one,  so  as  slightly  to  overlap  it.  Then 
add  a  third  and  a  fourth.  The  flower  now  only  wants 
its  centre  to  be  complete.  To  make  this,  take  a  small 
slip  of  cleansed  hair,  pass  it  through  the  gum,  and  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  cut  off  a  number  of  fine  particles. 
Take  these,  place  them  on  the  palette,  dip  your  hair 
pencil  in  gum,  and  with  it  mould  the  particles  of  hair 
into  a  sort  of  little  round  pea.  Place  this  in  the  centre 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  flower  is  finished.  You  may,  if 
your  taste  should  suggest  it,  place  a  small  white  seed  in 
the  centre  of  the  petal,  and  it  will  be  found  that  this 
frequently  adds  much  to  the  finish  of  the  flower.  The 
flower  must  now  be  left  until  it  is  dry,  and  .as  soon  as 
it  is,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  remove  it  from  the  sheet 
of  paper,  and  fix  it  with  gum  on  the  stalk.  You  will 
perceive  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  finish  yet  wanted, 
and  that  although  the  basis  is  the  same,  there  is  a  bare¬ 
ness  and  poverty  about  your  flower  which  is  absent  in 
the  natural  blossom.  This  finish  is  done  by  painting  in 
between  the  leaves  the  buds  and  additional  foliage,  and 
is  quite  an  easy  process.  Take  your  camel-hair  pencil, 
and  having  selected  Indian  ink  for  dark  hair,  or  a  paint 
corresponding  in  colour  with  any  other  coloured  hair 
you  may  have  worked,  proceed  with  the  painting. 

ANOTHER  FORM  OF  THE  FLOWER. 

There  is  another  form  of  the  flower  to  which  we 
now  desire  to  direct  attention. 

First  select  your  tablet,  and  having  done  so,  fix  it 
upon  a  sheet  of  writing-paper.  Then  take  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  hair  cleansed,  and  drawn  through  gum  in 
the  manner  already  directed,  fix  it  upon  the  tablet,  and 
mould  it  to  the  shape  required,  by  means  pointed  out 
for  the  formation  of  the  preceding  flower.  Then  cut 
the  stem  to  the  required  length.  This  done,  add  the 
diamond-shaped  leaves  in  the  manner  already  pointed 
out,  and  the  stalk  is  ready  to  receive  the  flower.  The 
flower  itself  is  begun  in  the  same  way  as  the  last,  the 
cup  of  paper  depressed  in  the  centre,  gummed,  and  the 
leaves  put  on  in  the  mode  already  pointed  out.  That 
accomplished,  cut  four  more  diamonds  a  size  smaller 
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than  the  first,  round  off  one  end,  put  some  gum  on  the 
centre  of  that  portion  of  the  flower  already  made,  and 
then  place  the  second  series  of  leaves  side  by  side,  but 
slightly  overlapping  one  another.  In  exactly  the  same 
way  you  add  four  other  leaves  of  a  still  smaller  size. 
You  have  now  to  add  the  centre,  as  already  directed,  and 


the  flower  is  complete.  Y ou  now  gently  lift  your  flower 
from  the  piece  of  paper,  and  with  some  strong  gum 
place  it  in  its  proper  position  on  the  stalk  already  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  it.  You  can  now  finish  off  the  whole 
design,  by  means  of  Indian  ink  or  paint,  in  the  manner 
already  pointed  out. 


THE  COMING  WEATHER. 


^^HE  weather  is  the  subject  of  many  anxious  inquiries 
i  before  many  a  picnic  or  holiday  at  the  seaside.  But, 
indeed,  coming  w'eather  is  generally  a  problem,  in  the 
solution  of  which  everybody  is  more  or  less  interested, 
and  none  more  so  than  the  fair  sex,  whose  fragile  glories 
of  decoration  bespeak  fair  weather  when  they  bloom  in 
their  beauty,  like  all  the  other  pretty  things  of  God’s 
creation.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  give  them  some  little 
aid  in  weather  prognostication,  or,  at  any  rate,  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  subject,  which  is  by  no  means  so  compli¬ 
cated  as  is  generally  supposed. 

The  causes  of  our  changeable  and  uncertain  weather 
will  appear  from  recalling  to  mind  a  circumstance  of 
ordinary  experience.  Nothing  is  so  much  calculated  to 
impress  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  uncertainty  in  the 
weather  as  the  occurrence,  during  a  rainy  season,  or, 
indeed,  after  any  spell  of  wet,  of  a  bright  warm  day, 
whose  lovely  sky  inspires  the  hope  that  many  more  will 
follow  in  its  train,  but  which  is  on  the  morrow,  per¬ 
haps  sooner,  obscured  by  wild-looking  clouds,  which 
presently  become  dense  and  dark,  and  pour  down  tor¬ 
rents  of  rain,  perhaps  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  wind  blows  up  from  the  south,  then 
veers  to  the  south-west,  and  is  found  in  a  day  or  two 
blowing  from  the  north-west  or  north,  with  a  great  re¬ 
duction  of  temperature,  and  probably,  in  winter,  with 
some  indication  of  frost  in  early  morn.  Now  every  one 
we  meet  exclaims,  “  How  changeable  is  the  weather  !” 
Strange,  however,  as  it  may  appear,  these  various  effects, 
so  suggestive  of  change  to  our  finite  minds,  have  all  arisen 
in  their  proper  order  oj  succession,  from  one  definite  cause. 
They  exhibit  the  different  stages  of  a  process  designed 
to  bring  about  a  bountiful  distribution  of  rain  over  the 
surfiice  of  the  country,  to  w'ater  the  various  productions 
of  the  soil,  to  replenish  our  springs  and  rivers,  and,  in 
our  artificial  state  of  society,  to  act  as  a  wholesale 
scnveuger  or  disperser  of  the  source  of  disease. 

Rain  purifies  the  air  we  have  to  breathe  by  bringing 
down  to  the  earth,  for  useful  appropriation,  all  those 
germs  or  “  cells”  of  disease  that  float  in  the  air,  and 
thus  give  them  a  chance  of  subserving  the  purposes  of 
/tje  instead  of  disseminating  death  by  contact  with  the 
breathing  apparatus  of  all  the  higher  organisms — man 
at  the  head,  and  all  animated  beings  in  succession.  Rain 
acts  the  part  of  Hercules  in  the  cleansing  of  our  end¬ 
lessly-accumulating  Augean  stables  of  sewage — the 
source  of  pestilence — which,  in  our  unaccountable  neg¬ 
ligence,  we  allow  to  exist  as  such,  instead  of  converting 
it  at  once  into  a  life-giving  product,  as  do,  and  have  done 
for  ages,  the  Japanese,  throughout  whose  length  and 


breadth  of  land  your  nostrils  will  never  be  offended  by 
the  odour  of  the  wasted  treasures  of  life,  converted  into 
agents  of  death,  in  and  around  or  near  every  household 
in  our  country.  Such  is  the  function  of  rain.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  meteorological  process  is  an  accurate 
index  to  all  the  changes  of  •weather  that  may  be  impending. 

First,  however,  an  idea  must  be  formed  of  the 
meteorological  position  of  our  island ;  and  a  very 
homely  experiment  will  suffice  for  this  purpose.  Place 
a  soup-plate  of  warm  water  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
meat-dish  full  of  cold  water,  the  same  being  on  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  a  room.  Now  you  will  observe  that 
as  the  steam  rises  (in  miniature  clouds)  from  the  soup- 
plate,  it  will  be  “  blown”  in  all  directions  from  various 
points  of  the  surrounding  cold  water. 

The  soup-plate  represents  our  island,  and  the  meat- 
dish  of  cold  water  the  surrounding  ocean  in  summer  ; 
it  is  reversed  in  winter.  We  need  scarcely  state  that, 
in  general,  the  wind  blows  from  all  the  leading  points 
of  the  compass  in  some  part  of  the  island  every  day. 
It  is  only  when  the  leading  winds  (of  which  more  anon) 
blow  in  great  force  that  they  prevail  over  large  tracts  of 
country.  W^e  will  now  proceed  with  our  explanation 
of  the  process  bringing  about  changes  of  weather. 

The  thermometer,  not  the  barometer,  first  indicates 
the  coming  change.  The  atmosphere  resting  on  some 
limited  portion  of  the  globe  within  the  sphere  of  our 
climate  has  its  temperature  raised  by  continued  sun¬ 
shine  acting  on  the  surface  with  which  it  is  in  contact ; 
this  rise  in  temperature  is  frequently  noticed  before 
storms  and  heavy  rains. 

Now,  the  effect  of  a  rise  in  temperature  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  aqueous  or 
watery  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  ;  it  dissipates  all  mists 
and  clouds — all  absorbed  by  the  heated  air.  Hence 
the  brief  interval  of  fine  weather,  and  the  transient 
clearness  before  rain  comes  on  again,  which  renders 
distant  hills  and  objects  unusually  visible — another  con¬ 
dition  often  observed,  and  which  should  be  remembered 
as  a  prognostic  or  sign  of  coming  rain. 

In  the  second  place,  the  increase  of  heat  also  rarefies 
or  thins  out  the  atmosphere,  which,  expanding  up¬ 
wards,  overflows  from  its  summit,  the  excess  pouring 
off  to  the  surrounding  regions.  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  the  central  atmospheric  column  becomes 
lighter,  and  it  is  rendered  mechanically  still  more  so  by 
the  larger  proportion  of  aqueous  vapour  which  is  now 
infused  into  it,  and  which  vapour  is  lighter  than 
common  air.  Owing  to  these  causes,  the  column  of 
air  becomes  much  lighter,  and  then  the  barometer,  by  a 
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rapid  fall,  indicates  what  has  taken  place,  originally 
predicted  by  the  thermometer. 

But  here  we  must  interpose  another  explanation  after 
the  manner  of  our  soup-plate  and  meat-dish.  The  air- 
pump,  with  its  appliances,  enables  us  to  diminish  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure.  It  is  furnished  with  what  is  called  a 
receiver — a  glass  vessel — from  which  we  may  pump  out 
the  air.  Now,  if  a  barometer  be  placed  in  this  receiver 
just  as  we  pump  out  air,  it  indicates  a  fall,  or,  scien¬ 
tifically,  a  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure  or  weight ; 
and  if  we  place  in  this  receiver,  during  the  operation  of 
pumping,  a  dish  of  water,  we  find  that  the  water  dis- 
.appears  in  the  proportion  of  pumping  out  the  air.  The 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  air 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  water  to  exist  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  in  the  oceans.  If  the 
Almighty  were  to  put  a  stop  to  this  pressure,  not  only 
would  all  the  water  of  the  earth,  but  all  the  blood  and 
every  other  fluid  in  the  bodies  of  animals  (ourselves  in¬ 
cluded  of  course),  be  at  once  converted  into  wpowr,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  organic  creation,  vegetable 
and  animal,  and  the  fair  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  in 
the  intense  vigour  of  life  and  reproduction,  would  be 
instantly  converted  into  a  caput  mortuum  or  “  dead  head” 
of  finality.  See  how  easily  the  Almighty  could  put  an 
end  to  us  ! 

Pressure  being  diminished,  or  the  atmosphere  pressing 
less  on  the  surface  than  before,  evaporation  proceeds 
more  rapidly,  besides  being  stimulated  by  the  increased 
temperature  ;  and  so,  as  in  our  air-pump,  moisture  dis¬ 
appears  sensibly.  The  roads  and  streets  get  drier — the 
salt  on  the  table  is  drier — the  hand-rails  are  dry — the 
doors  don’t  fit  so  tight — in  other  words,  exposed  sur¬ 
faces  dry  up  more  rapidly  than  before  rain,  which  is  a  third 
prognostication  or  sign  of  the  coming  change.  We 
may  also  mention  that  in  washing  your  hands  you  can 
discover  this  phenomenon.  If  your  hands  do  not  re¬ 
quire  much  wiping  to  get  dried,  be  sure  that  evaporation 
is  going  on  rapidly,  with  its  necessary  consequences  ; 
for  what  goes  “  up,”  as  we  say,  must  come  “  down  ” 
again  sooner  or  later.  It  is  the  good  “  drying  weather” 
of  laundresses,  who  know  by  experience  the  great  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  drying  capacities  of  the  weather,  or 
rather  of  the  winds  that  make  it.  The  dry  east  wind 
is  the  thirstiest  of  all  in  summer. 

The  lighter  atmospheric  column  (of  our  island  soup- 
plate  of  warm  water)  induces  an  indraught  of  air  at  the 
surface  from  the  surrounding  regions  (or  meat-dish  of 
cold  water),  where  the  atmosphere  has  become  some¬ 
what  heavier  in  consequence  of  the  previous  out¬ 
flowing  to  their  summits.  Thus  we  see  one  cause  of 
winds  blowing  from  opposite  quarters,  in  connection 
with  storms  and  heavy  falls  of  rain — the  raindrops 
slanting  in  various  directions,  as  everybody  must  have 
noticed,  and  can  imitate  by  our  soup-plate  and  meat- 
dish,  as  suggested. 

At  length  the  atmosphere  becomes  charged  with  the 
aqueous  vapour  drawn  from  the  surface  or  contributed 
by  the  surrounding  districts.  The  portion  which  has 
ascended  to  the  higher  and  colder  layers  of  air  con¬ 
denses  into  cloud,  which  gradually  increases  in  density, 
and  then  descends,  assuming  those  forms  which,  in 


weather  wisdom,  indicate  coming  rain — one  in  particular, 
vulgarly  known  as  “  mackerel  scales,”  called  by  the 
French  brehis — sheep,  or,  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  it 
(oddly  applied  to  the  stars),  “  those  golden-fleeced 
sheep  of  God,  feeding  on  the  blue  meadow  of  the 
sky.” 

If  the  barometer  rises  during  or  immediately  after 
rain,  thus  showing  the  influx  of  air  from  surrounding 
regions  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  fne  iveather  follows. 
This  is  evidence  that  the  cause  of  the  atmospheric  dis¬ 
turbance  was  slight.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  the  barometer 
continues  to  fall  during  rain,  and  does  not  rise  after  a 
cessation.  This  proves  that  the  disturbing  cause  is 
extensive  and  in  force,  and  although  a  f  ne  day  may  inter¬ 
vene,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  w'eather  continues  un¬ 
settled. 

We  may  always  safely  predict  the  temporary  cessation 
of  wet  if,  although  the  barometer  shows  no  tendency  to 
rise,  there  is  an  increase  of  temperature  as  indicated  by 
the  thermometer  tonuards  evening,  for  it  shows  that 
evaporation  has  taken  the  place  of  condensation,  and  that 
an  increased  wind  will  waft  away  the  rain-clouds,  the 
bottoms  or  under  part  of  which  w'ill,  on  the  following 
day,  appear  flat.  Here,  “  flat-bottomed  clouds  make 
fine  weather.” 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  rain  and 
clouds  quickly  pass  away,  and  are  soon  followed  by 
warmth  and  a  clear  sky — but  with  the  wind  between 
south  and  west — the  change  should  not  be  trusted  :  it 
is  only  the  prelude  to  a  speedy  return  of  more  rain. 

If  the  barometer  has  risen  rapidly  after  rain,  it  will 
as  quickly  fall  again,  introducing  more  wet  or  cloudy 
weather. 

“  How  long  will  this  weather  last  ?”  is  a  common 
inquiry.  The  answer  depends  upon  the  wind  which 
makes  it — for  every  wind  makes  a  weather.  Well, 
there  are  only  eight  points  at  which  the  wind  “  hangs,” 
or  has  a  tendency  to  blow  steadily  for  any  lengthened 
period.  The  two  most  prevalent  winds  are  S.S.W.  and 
W.S.W.,  the  former  invariably  bringing  rain,  the  other 
generally  accompanied  by  dry  weather.  Between  W. 
and  N.W.  there  is  another  point  of  duration,  with  fair 
weather ;  another  between  N.  and  E.,  as  everybody 
knows,  especially  in  March  and  May,  with  cold,  dry, 
“  parching”  weather  ;  another  between  E.  and  S.S.W. 
in  summer,  when  the  season  is  rainy.  We  have  finally 
N.,  W.,  and  E.  winds  of  some  duration,  the  first  and 
last  cold  and  dry,  excepting  occasionally  in  winter  ;  and 
the  W.  sometimes  wet  or  “  blowy”  when  it  tends  to 
back  to  the  S.W.,  or  veer  to  N.W.  These  are  the 
eight  points  of  wind  duration.  The  stronger  the  wind 
the  longer  it  will  probably  last,  and  the  periods  of  winds 
(and  consequently  their  weather)  are  generally  those  of 
one  or  two  phases  of  the  moon — that  is,  seven  or  four¬ 
teen  days.  Sometimes  the  phase  period  is  halved,  and 
we  have  stormy  or  unsettled  weather  moderating  after 
three  days’  duration.  This  is  pretty  general  everywhere : 
the  Italians  say,  “  Tre  giorni  cattivo  tempo — bad  weather 
three  days.” 

Our  changes  of  w’ind  generally  commence  in  the 
north,  the  west,  or  the  south-w'est — that  is,  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  or  Cornwall — in  advance  of  the  midland  counties 
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and  eastern  coasts  from  half  a  day  to  two  days,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  force. 

The  wind  that  is  to  prevail  during  the  summer 
generally  sets  in  with  the  vernal  equinox  (h/lsiTch  21); 
therefore  that  period  should  be  observed  ;  for,  knowing 
the  wind  that  is  to  prevail,  we  may  infer  the  character 
of  the  coming  summer,  which  will  be  wet  if  the  wind 
at  the  equinox  be  south-westerly,  and  dry  or  average 
if  the  wind  be  easterly  at  that  period. 

Finally,  the  weather  of  ^e  first  quarter  of  the  moon 
generally  gives  the  character  to  the  succeeding  phases. 
We  may  generally  expect  fine  weather  to  last  out  the 
moon  if  it  be  fine  in  the  first  quarter.  The  full  moon 


generally  clears  up  the  weather  or  confirms  it,  if  fair. 
Hence  this  is  the  period  to  fix  upon  at  all  times,  if  you 
wish  to  have  a  chance  of  securing  “  Queen’s  weather” 
for  excursions,  &c.  But  when  the  full  moon  is  wet, 
it  is  very  w'et  indeed. 

Such  is  a  condensed  summary  of  weather-wisdom, 
quite  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  all  ordinary  ob¬ 
servers.  Without  some  such  knowledge  both  the  baro¬ 
meter  and  the  thermometer  must  be  almost  useless, 
whereas  by  bearing  in  mind  the  few  rules  and  explana¬ 
tions  we  have  given,  the  observation  of  the  daily  weather 
might  be  made  a  pleasing  as  well  as  a  useful  occupa¬ 
tion. 


GOOD  COOKERY  RECIPES. 


Rissoles. 

Ingredients. — Minced  meat,  onions,  shalot,  lemon- 
peel,  two  anchovies,  one  egg,  bread-crumbs,  a  little 
butter. 

Mode. — Mix  the  meat,  &c.,  all  together,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  make  into  balls  with  the  egg,  bread¬ 
crumb  over,  and  fry  a  nice  brown. 

A  Good  Haricot. 

Ingredients. — Some  chops  from  a  neck  or  loin  of 
mutton,  carrots,  onions,  turnips,  a  teacup  of  gravy, 
pepper  and  salt. 

Mode. — Fry  the  chops  a  nice  brown,  take  them  out, 
and  fry  the  vegetables,  after  cutting  them  into  slices, 
add  the  gravy  and  seasoning.  Stew  about  two  hours 
very  gently,  and  serve. 

Stewed  Shin  of  Beef. 

Ingredients. — Three  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  onions, 
a  little  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt  and  allspice. 

Alode. — Cut  the  beef  into  nice  square  pieces,  without 
bone,  dip  them  in  vinegar,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  ; 
add  the  onions  and  seasoning  but  no  water,  and  let  it 
stew  four  hours  very  gently. 

Another  Mode. 

Ingredients. — Shin  of  beef,  three  onions,  a  little  drip¬ 
ping,  flour,  pepper,  allspice,  two  bay-leaves. 

Mode. — Put  the  dripping  in  a  stewpan  with  the 
onions,  flour  the  pieces  of  meat,  and  fry  them,  too,  for 
a  short  time ;  stir  in  some  flour,  add  the  seasoning  and 
half  a  pint  of  water,  let  it  simmer  for  three  or  four 
hours.  It  is  good  either  hot  or  cold. 

Stewed  Steak. 

Ingredients. — About  two  pounds  of  steak,  a  little 
butter,  four  onions  sliced,  one  carrot,  and  seasoning  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  ketchup,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour. 

Mode. — Put  the  beef  in  a  stewpan  with  the  butter, 
fry  a  few  minutes,  stir  in  the  flour,  add  the  vegetables, 
half  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  seasoning,  and  stew  gently 
nearly  two  hours 


Stewed  Rump  of  Beef. 

Ingredients. — Seven  or  eight  pounds  of  rump  of  beef, 
some  slices  of  fat  bacon,  sweet  herbs,  shalots,  spice,  a 
very  small  piece  of  butter  and  flour. 

Mode. — Flour  the  beef  well,  cover  it  with  the  herbs 
and  spices,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  the  bacon 
and  butter ;  stew  it  or  bake  about  four  hours,  covered 
close,  without  water.  This  is  very  nice  cold. 

Beef  and  Pork  Pudding. 

Ingredients. — A  few  slices  of  salt  beef  and  pork, 
onions,  potatoes,  pepper,  and  a  thick  crust. 

JMode. — Line  a  basin  with  a  nice  crust,  put  in  a  layer 
of  onions,  then  beef  and  potatoes,  then  pork  and  onions 
again  ;  pepper  all  well,  cover  with  crust,  and  boil  two 
hours. 

Rolled  Loin  of  Mutton. 

Ingredients. — A  loin  of  mutton,  four  eggs,  herbs, 
mace,  pepper  and  salt. 

Mode. — Take  the  skin  and  fat  from  a  loin  of  mutton, 
bone  it,  cut  the  eggs  in  slices,  place  them  with  the 
spice  and  herbs  on  the  underneath  part ;  roll  it  up  as 
tight  as  possible  and  stew  gently  about  three  hours. 
Serve  cold. 

Mould  of  Chicken  Jelly. 

Ingredients. — A  chicken,  two  onions,  one  pound  of 
sausages,  herbs,  and  two  or  three  sticks  of  celery, 
cayenne,  mace,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Mode. — Cut  the  chicken  into  joints,  put  it  into  a 
baking-dish  with  the  sausages  and  all  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  no  water,  cover  closely  and  bake  six  or  seven 
hours.  Turn  out  when  cold. 

Stewed  Lobster. 

Ingredients. — One  or  more  lobsters,  mustard,  cayenne, 
vinegar,  a  wineglass  of  sherry,  a  piece  of  butter. 

Mode. — Take  the  lobsters  from  the  shell,  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  with  the  butter,  and  the  mustard,  and 
vinegar  sauce ;  let  it  stew  about  five  minutes,  then  add 
the  wine  and  stew  a  very  few  minutes  longer. 
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Stewed  Livers. 

Ingredients. — Two  or  three  chickens’  livers,  an  onion, 
good  gravy,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  cayenne,  mushroom 
powder  or  ketchup. 

Mode. — Stew  the  livers  in  the  gravy  with  the  onion  ; 
take  them  out,  chop  them,  and  put  them  back  into  the 
saucepan,  stirring  in  the  eggs,  &c.  Serve  it  on  hot 
buttered  toast. 

Spiced  Ribs  or  Brisket  of  Beef. 

Ingredients. — Eight  or  ten  pounds  of  beef,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  pepper,  cloves,  ginger,  allspice,  and 
brown  sugar,  sweet  herbs. 

Mode. — Salt  the  beef  for  three  days,  then  rub  it  well 
with  the  spice  every  day  for  a  week,  cover  with  herbs, 
roll  it  up  very  tight,  and  bake  for  about  six  hours. 
Untie  it  and  press  it  well ;  of  course  the  beef  should  be 
boned. 

Another  Way. 

Ingredients. — Ribs  of  beef  boned,  onions,  allspice, 
bay-leaves,  vinegar,  and  water. 

Mode. — Put  the  beef  in  a  stewpan  with  the  vinegar 
and  water,  add  the  onions,  &c.,  plenty  of '  pepper'and  a 
little  salt ;  stew  gently  four  or  five  hours,  or  more  if 
the  joint  is  very  large. 

Stuffed  Hare. 

Ingredients. — A  hare,  oysters,  bread-crumbs,  a  little 
butter,  a  slice  of  bacon,  herbs,  and  seasoning. 

Mode. — Make  a  stuffing  of  the  oysters,  bread-crumbs, 
bacon,  chopped  fine,  butter,  and  herbs.  Fill  the  hare 
with  this,  and  while  roasting  baste  with  the  juice  of  the 
oysters  mixed  with  a  little  butter. 

Baked  Sai  mon  with  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Ingredients. — Slices  of  salmon,  three  or  four  anchovies, 
chopped  onions,  five  or  six  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  little 
butter,  mace,  and  cayenne,  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
herbs,  a  cup  of  gravy,  a  little  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 

Mode. — Put  the  anchovies,  with  the  butter,  onions, 
spice,  and  herbs,  into  a  saucepan,  and  stew  a  minute  or 
two  in  the  gravy.  Put  layers  of  salmon  and  sliced  eggs 
in  a  pie-dish,  fill  in  with  the  sauce,  cover  with  mashed 
potatoes,  and  bake.  This  dish  is  delicious. 

Rabbits  Stewed  without  Water. 

Ingredients. — One  or  two  rabbits,  onions,  thin  slices 
of  bacon  or  ham,  mace,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Mode. — Put  a  layer  of  onions,  sliced  thin,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  stewpan,  some  spice,  another  layer  of 
rabbit  and  onion,  and  so  on,  and  on  the  top  a  layer  of 
bacon  covered  again  with  onion ;  keep  the  lid  on  the 
stewpan,  and  let  it  stew  on  a  hob  very  gently  for  two 
hours. 

Stewed  Soles. 

Ingredients. — Soles,  one  egg,  bread-crumbs,  a  little 


gravy  and  melted  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Chutney 
sauce,  mushroom  and  walnut  ketchup. 

Mode. — Egg  and  bread-crumb  the  fish  and  fry  nicely, 
then  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  above  sauce 
nicely  mixed,  and  stew  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Soup  a  la  Marie  Louise. 

Materials. — 2  lb.  of  lean  beef,  one  fowl,  two  large 
carrots,  two  onions,  a  bay  leaf  and  two  or  three  cloves, 
two  quarts  of  water. 

Mode. — Cut  the  beef  in  slices  and  the  fowl  into  joints, 
put  all  together  into  a  saucepan  with  the  water,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  stew  for  six  hours,  take  off  all  the 
fat,  and  serve. 

Mulligatawny  Soup. 

Materials. — Three  pints  of  stock,  one  fowl,  a  few 
slices  of  bacon,  a  few  onions,  a  little  garlic,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  curry  powder,  a  little  lemon  pickle  or  mango 
juice. 

Mode. — Fry  the  onions  a  nice  light  brown,  take  them 
out,  and  put  in  the  basin  a  fowl  cut  into  small  pieces, 
brown  them,  and  then  add  the  stock,  onions,  and 
garlic  ;  simmer  till  the  fowl  is  very  tender,  then  rub  in 
the  curry  powder,  season  with  salt  and  lemon,  pickle, 
and  send  up  boiled  rice  in  a  separate  dish. 

Veal  Cutlets  en  Papier. 

Materials.  —  lb.  of  veal  cutlets,  bread-crumbs, 
bacon,  sweet  herbs,  and  an  egg. 

Mode. — Mix  some  chopped  bacon  with  the  herbs  and 
pepper  and  lemon-peel,  cover  the  cutlets  with  this 
mixture  after  washing  them  over  with  egg,  lay  some 
thin  slices  of  bacon  at  the  tops  of  each,  and  told  the 
whole  nicely  in  buttered  white  paper  ;  fry  gently,  and 
serve  in  the  paper. 

Polish  Olives. 

Materials. — Some  slices  of  cold  beef,  bread-crumbs, 
two  or  three  slices  of  bacon,  lemon-peel,  two  eggs, 
half  a  pint  of  stock,  a  little  vinegar,  and  wine. 

Mode. — Make  a  forcemeat  of  some  cold  beef  with  the 
bacon,  lemon-peel,  crumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  milk,  and 
the  eggs  ;  spread  some  of  this  on  each  slice  of  beef,  tie 
up  tight,  and  put  into  a  stew-pan  with  the  stock, 
vinegar,  and  wine  ;  add  an  onion,  some  cloves,  a  bay- 
leaf,  and  cayenne ;  stew  for  two  hours  very  gently, 
strain  the  sauce,  and  thicken  it  a  little  with  flour  and 
butter. 

Miroton  of  Beef. 

Materials. — Slices  of  cold  boiled  beef,  three  onions, 
a  glass  of  wine,  a  small  cup  of  gravy. 

Mode. — Slice  the  onions,  fry  them  in  butter  and  flour 
till  a  nice  brown  colour,  add  the  beef  and  other 
materials,  and  stew  till  very  tender ;  flavour  with  a 
little  mustard  and  vinegar  or  ketchup,  and  serve. 
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PARISIAN  CHIT-CHAT. 


WHEN  one  desires  to  ascertain  which  way  the  wind 
blows,  it  is  usual  to  consult  the  weathercock, 
and  in  the  same  way,  when  we  Parisians  desire  to  be 
enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  turn  politics  are  taking, 
we  consult  our  salons — a  not  uninteresting  study  to  the 
observer,  I  assure  you,  above  all  in  the  year  of  grace 
1872. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  winter  it  was  believed,  or 
rather  it  was  feared,  that  the  Bonapartes  had  still  the 
shadow  of  a  chance  to  return  to  the  country  they  had 
robbed  and  plundered  for  twenty  years,  and  then  steeped 
in  bloodshed  and  infamy,  in  the  sole  view  of  their 
miserable  personal  ambition,  and  the  old  courtesans 
of  the  Second  Empire  were  jubilant,  and  the  names  of 
Monsieur  Thiers  and  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Orleans  were  mentioned  with  smiling  lips  and  derisive 
glances ;  but  now,  good  heavens  !  how  time  and  tide 
have  changed  !  The  soirees  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  are 
crowded  to  suffocation  ;  the  morning  receptions  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris  are  something  to  be  seen,  assiduously 
attended  as  they  are  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
celebrities  of  the  past  regime,  conspicuous  among  whom 
are  M.  and  Madame  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  "With  regard 
to  monsieur,  the  fact  of  his  appearance  in  the  hostile 
camp  has  nothing  astonishing  in  itself — a  man,  a  poli¬ 
tician  particularly,  can  go  anywhere ;  for  madame  it  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  She  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Eugenie  de  Montijo  during  her  days  of  prosperity  and 
power,  and  her  glaring  infidelity  to  the  object  of  her 
former  friendship  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  our  ex- 
Empress  is  decidedly  for  ever  lost  to  us.  Before  the 
marriage  of  the  ex-illustrious  couple  now  sojourning  at 
Chiselhurst,  things  did  not  at  first  go  very  smoothly 
between  Madame  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Montijo,  at  that  period  universally  regarded  as  an 
adventuress,  but  nevertheless,  thanks  to  a  caprice  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  a  cherished  guest  at  Compiegne.  The 
wife  of  the  then  minister,  in  the  place  of  the  Princess 
Mathilde,  then  ill  at  her  hotel  in  Paris,  did  the  honours 
of  that  princely  house  with  all  the  pride  and  haughti¬ 
ness  peculiar  to  the  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  St.  Criq. 
Treated  with  supreme  disdain,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  Eugenie  de  Montijo,  following  the  counsels  of 
the  clever  old  dowager  her  mother,  devoured  the 
insults  heaped  upon  her,  awaiting  the  moment  when 
she  should  take  her  revenge.  She  had  not  long  to  wait. 
On  the  morning  which  followed  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten  day,  when  by  a  clever  stroke  of  her  riding-whip 
she  became  Empress  of  France,  she  triumphantly  en¬ 
tered  the  dining-hall  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  placed  herself  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
president,  the  place  of  honour  hitherto  reserved  to 
Madame  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  offering  in  exchange  to  the 
latter  her  own  former  place — that  is  to  say,  at  the  other 
and  extreme  end  of  the  table.  The  rage  and  humilia¬ 
tion  of  the  minister’s  wife  knew  no  bounds  -,  she  rushed 
out  of  the  dining-room  pale  with  anger,  and  followed 


by  her  husband,  who,  more  anxious  to  keep  his  place 
than  to  revenge  the  humiliation  of  his  wife,  used  every 
argument  in  his  power  to  calm  her.  But  all  was  in 
vain  ;  she  insisted  upon  leaving  for  Paris  then  and  there, 
and  she  did  so.  On  his  return  the  president  visited 
her,  and  apologised  for  what  had  taken  place,  but  she 
remained  for  a  long  time  inexorable.  Vt  length,  how¬ 
ever,  believing  the  Empire  firmly  established,  she  re¬ 
newed  her  advances  to  the  Empress,  who,  too  thoughtless 
and  giddy  to  remember  even  past  offences  committed 
against  her,  received  her  with  open  arms,  and  an 
apparently  tender  friendship  thenceforth  seemed  to 
unite  those  two  ladies,  so  hostile  to  each  other  in 
the  past. 

The  Comte  de  St.  Criq  was,  under  the  happy  reign 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  general  director 
of  customs,  and  as  France  was  at  that  period  literally 
inundated  with  smuggled  goods  of  every  description, 
principally  introduced  over  the  Swiss  frontier,  so,  one 
fine  day.  Monsieur  le  Comte  thought  he  would  go  in 
person  to  Geneva  and  judge  of  the  existing  state  of 
things.  Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  descended  at  the 
principal  hotel  of  the  place,  but  not  wishing  to  make 
himself  known,  he  inscribed  himself  on  the  hotel  books 
under  a  modest  pseudonym,  and  went  to  stroll  about 
the  town.  A  few  days  after,  having  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  jburney,  he  was  preparing  to  return  to 
Paris,  when  a  hawker  presented  himself  before  him, 
and  offered  for  sale  some  very  pretty  specimens  of 
foreign  goods. 

“  I  should  like  very  much  to  purchase  some  of  those 
things  for  my  wife  and  children,”  said  he,  “  but  the 
duty  on  them  would  increase  the  price  too  much.” 

“  The  duty  ?”  answered  the  man,  with  a  little  dis¬ 
dainful  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “  There  will  be  no 
duty  to  pay.  I  take  upon  myself  to  introduce  yonder 
anything  I  choose,  and  therefore  the  price  will  be  the 
same  there  as  here.” 

“  Indeed  !”  replied  the  comte,  with  a  smile  ;  “  do  I 
understand  that  you  give  your  word  to  pass  all  those 
things  into  France  under  the  very  noses  of  the  custom¬ 
house  officers  ?  Well,  but  suppose  I  do  not  choose  to 
pay  you  for  them  till  you  have  got  them  safely  over  the 
frontier  ?  What  would  you  say  then  ?” 

“  I  would  say  it  was  a  bargain,”  promptly  answered 
the  hawker.  “  Make  your  choice  ;  give  me  a  written 
promise  of  payment  for  these  goods  on  delivery  in  your 
own  house  in  Paris  join  to  this  your  address,  and 
depend  upon  it  I  will  not  fail  you.” 

This  proposal  seemed  so  good  a  joke  to  the  Comte 
de  St.  Criq  that  he  hastened  to  accept  it ;  he  gave  the 
required  written  promise  and  his  address,  convinced, 
nevertheless,  that  neither  his  wife  nor  daughters  would 
ever  have  a  chance  of  adorning  their  beauty  with  the 
pretty  things  he  had  chosen  for  them  in  the  stock  of 
the  Genevese  hawker. 

He  once  more  passed  the  Swiss  frontier,  but  not  with- 
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out  renewed  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  un¬ 
ceasing  vigilance  to  be  employed  by  all  those  under  his 
direction,  and  at  length  arrived  in  Paris.  On  the  very 
evening  of  his  return,  upon  going  into  his  room,  with 
the  intention  of  retiring  to  rest,  the  first  thing  that  met 
his  eye  was  an  enormous  box  placed  in  a  corner  of  the 
chamber. 

“  What  is  that,  Jean  ?”  asked  he  of  his  valet. 

“  The  box  that  monsieur  ordered  to  be  fastened 
under  the  travelling-carriage,”  replied  honest  Jean, 
astonished  at  his  master’s  want  of  memory. 

Monsieur  de  St.  Criq,  without  more  ado,  ordered 
the  box  to  be  opened,  which  being  done,  he  found  in 
it — what  think  you  ?  Well,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  merchandise  he  had  bought  from  the  Genevese 
hawker  ;  and  it  was  he  himself,  the  general  director  of 
customs,  who  had  smuggled  them  over  the  frontier ! 

Louis  the  Eighteenth,  of  witty  memory,  was  never 
tired  of  hearing  this  story.  Not  so  the  Comte  de  St. 
Criq,  who  could  not  console  himself  for  having  been 
made  a  dupe  of. 

To  return  to  Paris  in  my  turn,  I  must  tell  you  that 
our  once  brilliant  capital  is  day  by  day  putting  *forth 


stronger  and  more  vigorous  signs  of  returning  life  and 
hope.  Foreigners  continue  to  flock  in  on  us  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  gaze  on  the  illustrious  conva¬ 
lescent,  brought  to  death’s  door  by  the  Bonapartes,  and 
only  saved  from  their  clutches  in  the  last  hour  by  her 
own  wondrous  power  and  vitality.  Her  visitors  feel 
her  pulse,  assure  her  she  is  not  near  so  ill  as  she 
thinks,  caress  her  with  voice  and  hand,  and  she,  child¬ 
like  and  confiding  as  ever,  opens  her  arms  and  her 
heart  to  all  who  show  her  either  love  or  sympathy. 
All  are  welcome  guests  within  her  walls  except  the 
Prussians, /irtir  exemple;  with  regard  to  them  her  hatred 
is  greater  and  more  inveterate  than  ever. 

Our  spring  toilets  vie  with  our  spring  flowers  in 
charming  freshness  and  variety.  Pompadour  faille, 
crepeline,  foulard,  and  sultane  are  among  the  favourite 
materials  for  the  se.ason.  The  tunic  and  polonaise  are 
very  much  in  favour,  and,  in  spite  of  rumour,  there  is 
at  present  no  sign  of  the  graceful  and  becoming  puffed 
skirt  being  abolished.  There  is  little  change  perceptible 
in  the  form  of  bonnets,  which  continue  to  be  worn  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  with  very  high  crown,  and  of 
materials  to  match  the  shade  of  the  toilet. 

CoMTESSE  DE  BaSSANVILLE. 


WOMAN’S  RIGHTS. 


IT  has  been  well  objected  to  the  movement  on  this 
question,  that,  whilst  finding  great  fault  with  the 
existing  state  of  things,  it  does  not  build  up  any  theory 
for  ameliorating  it.  We  are  told  that  we  destroy  but 
do  not  create. 

This  complaint  is  justifiable,  and  would  be  more  so 
if  we  had  found  the  dissatisfaction  ready  made  to  our 
hands ;  but  it  was  not  so.  Like  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  we  had  to  awaken  discontent 
with  that  most  arbitrary  of  churches — custom — before 
it  was  possible  to  build  anything  upon  the  decombres.  If 
the  majority  of  women  knew  and  felt  how  wretchedly 
they  were  educated,  their  education  would  soon  be  all 
we  could  desire ;  if  they  were  discontented  with  their 
inferiority  before  the  law,  the  law  would  soon  be 
altered. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  most  women 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  point  of  knowledge  where 
ignorance  is  felt,  or  at  that  point  of  reasoning  where 
subservience  is  appreciated.  How  often  do  we,  with 
pity,  hear  women  say,  “  I  do  not  approve  of  this  agita¬ 
tion  ;  I  am  quite  contented  with  my  lot  V'  To  which 
we  would  answer — “  Are  you,  my  sister  ?  then  you  are 
more  easily  contented  than  you  ought  to  be.  If  you 
are  contented  to  be  more  ignorant  than  your  brothers 
and  husbands,  then  your  contentment  is  that  of  stupidity 
all  the  world  over,  for,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  even  in 
the  nature  of  human  animals  to  like  cleanliness  before 
they  are  washed.  If  you  are  contented  with  your 
inferiority,  then  yours  is  the  contentment  of  well-treated 
slaves,  who,  provided  they  can  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 


think  slavery  an  institution  rather  beneficial  than  other¬ 
wise,  and  if  it  has  evils  it  does  not  matter,  for  those 
evils  do  not  affect  them. 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  before  we 
can  say,  “  Teach  me  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
understanding  before  we  can  say,  “  That  is  my  right.” 

Being  conscious  that  we  ought  to  show  some  of  the 
good  results  that  ought  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  this 
agitation,  we  would  point  out  a  few  to  our  readers,  but 
before  we  proceed  to  do  so  we  would  lay  down  a  funda¬ 
mental  axiom  on  which  we  build  the  rest.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  we  utterly  deny  that  women  should  depend 
upon  men  for  livelihood.  This  applies  to  all  stations, 
to  all  classes.  No  true  independence  of  character,  no 
true  friendship,  no  true  relations  can  exist  between  any 
two  human  beings  when  one  is  the  giver  and  the  other 
the  receiver  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  they  must  meet 
upon  equal  terms,  or  the  consequences  will  be  tyranny 
on  the  one  hand,  and  subservience  or  duplicity  on  the 
other.  Many  women,  who  hate  lies  in  their  heart,  yet, 
in  order  to  manage  to  get  their  own  share  of  control, 
prevaricate,  if  they  do  not  altogether  deceive  their 
husbands.  Let  the  woman  feel  that  she,  too,  has  a 
share  in  the  common  fortune,  the  necessity  of  such  deal¬ 
ing  is  altogether  obviated. 

We  would  wish  to  see  the  principles  of  this  truth 
carried  out  in  all  our  social  arrangements.  Girls  should 
have  the  same  education  as  boys.  When  they  are  the 
children  of  rich  parents  they  ought  also  to  receive  from 
them  the  same  proportion  of  capital  in  money,  &c.,  as 
their  brothers,  and  with  it  the  same  education  for  its 
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use.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  women  cannot  ma.iage  money 
if  properly  trained  to  do  so.  That  some  women  are  not 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  even  a  moderate  income  we  admit ; 
but  their  unfitness  arises  from  their  want  of  training,  not 
from  want  of  capability.  Those  amongst  us  who  have 
known  and  studied  Parisian  life  will  acknowledge  that 
the  women  who  often  rdgn  exclusively  over  the  Paris 
shops  have  as  clear  heads  for  business  and  are  as  good 
managers  as  their  husbands.  If  the  children  are  of 
poor  parents  they  should  be  brought  up  to  professions 
and  trades  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  “  But  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  all  this  ?  The  labour 
market  is  overstocked  already,  and  if  women  hold  the 
same  position  as  men  it  will  be  more  overstocked  still.” 
A  good  objection,  but  let  us  inquire  a  little  more  into 
it.  Women,  as  a  rule,  will  take  up  that  for  which  they 
are,  on  the  average,  fittest,  so  that  many  things  will  still 
continue  monopolies  to  either  sex.  The  good  that  we 
see  in  prospective  more  than  diminishes  any  fear  of  an 
overstocked  market — it  is  this  :  there  will  be  fewer 
idlers,  and  the  industrious  will  have  less  to  do. 

A  great  fallacy  of  our  age  is  the  idea  that  men  should 
work  for  work’s  sake  only.  We  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  rest  is  as  necessary  and  beneficial  to  men  as  work, 
and  that,  as  idle  men  never  do  rest,  so  industrious  men 
and  women  ought  to  have  more  time  for  rest  than  the 
majority  have  now.  The  rich  will  not  be  so  rich,  we 
grant  but  also  the  poor  will  not  be  so  poor.  Will 
any  one  set  the  evil  of  the  one  against  the  evident 
gain  of  the  other  ?  In  Germany  and  France,  where 
wealth  is  more  equalised  amongst  men  and  women, 
there  is  not  half  the  individual  wealth,  but  then 
there  is  not  half  the  individual  poverty,  that  exists  in 
England. 

We  need  not  point  out  to  our  readers  the  ineuimable 
advantage  it  is  to  associate  with  educated  women.  Life 
is  at  once  elevated,  refined,  and  ennobled  ;  little  things 
grow  graceful  things ;  common  things,  from  their  un¬ 
common  treatment,  grow  into  beauty ;  meeting  is  para¬ 
dise — parting,  death.  Of  course  we  are  speaking  of 
women  who  combine  learning  with  loving  ;  but  even 
when  the  two  are  not  combined,  when  women  are  only 
learned,  their  society  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of 
the  ignorant,  whether  loving  or  not. 

We  are  told  that  when  women  have  equality  of 
privilege  the  gallantry  of  men  towards  them  will  cease. 
If  we  believed  this,  then  should  we  say,  “  By  all  means 
let  us  have  done  with  it  as  quickly  as  possible.”  Charles 
Lamb,  in  one  of  his  inimitable  essays,  says  that  he  shall 
believe  in  the  principle  of  gallantry  to  women  when 
more  than  one-half  of  the  drudgery  and  coarse  servitude 
of  the  world  shall  cease  to  be  done  by  women.  “Until 
that  day  comes,”  he  says,  “  I  shall  never  believe  this 
boasted  point  to  be  anything  more  than  a  conventional 
fiction,  a  pageant  got  up  between  the  sexes,  in  a  certain 


rank,  and  at  a  certain  time  of  life,  in  which  both  find 
their  account  easily.” 

If  gallantry  will  cease  when  women  are  equal  in 
education,  and  have  equal  shares  of  political  power, 
then  so  much  the  worse  for  gallantry.  Instead  of  it  we 
may  get  respect,  heartfelt  and  deep,  which  will  be  a  good 
exchange. 

After  all,  our  greatest  protest  is  raised  against  the  idea 
that  education  and  power  will  unfit  women  for  their 
duties  as  wives  and  mothers.  It  is  a  tradition  of  vulgar 
minds.  But  we  suppose  that  nothing  will  prevent 
vulgar  men  from  saying  that  “  learning  makes  women 
unfeminine,”  and  that  “  literary  ladies  are  likely  to  make 
bad  wives.”  Few  of  the  men  who  say  it  have  had  any 
opportunity  of  knowing  by  experience  what  educated 
women  are  ;  they  dimly  feel  that  they  would  not  like 
the  women  who  surround  them  to  believe  themselves 
to  be  their  equals  in  brains,  though  they  often  are.  And 
though  to  be  a  wife  and  mother  is  the  consummation  of 
a  woman’s  estate,  we  would  ask  with  Mr.  Mill — “  Is 
there  any  inherent  reason  or  necessity  that  all  women 
should  voluntarily  choose  to  devote  their  lives  to  one 
animal  function  and  its  consequences  ?” 

Women  should  claim  education  as  a  right.  It  is  no 
question  of  advantage  to  men  ;  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  to 
their  own  natures.  If  it  proved  not  beneficial  to  men, 
as  we  maintain  it  will,  it  would  be  no  less  our  duty  to 
get  all  the  knowledge  we  can  and  exercise  it  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  The  true  end  and  aim  of  all  education 
is  the  improving  of  every  God-given  faculty  we  find 
in  ourselves.  In  the  words  of  a  French  philosopher — 
“  II  ne  faut  pas  s’aveugler  pour  mieux  voir,  ou  se  couper 
les  jambes  pour  mieux  marcher.” 

We  would  conclude  with  some  words  of  an  English 
philosopher  on  this  subject ;  it  is  encouraging  to  the 
object  we  would  attain  that  the  greatest  minds  are  with 
us : — “  Women  are  almost  everywhere  neglected  in  their 
education,  and  are,  to  some  extent,  slaves  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  slavery  throws  a  damp  on  the  genius,  clouds 
the  spirits,  and  takes  more  than  half  the  worth  away 
from  every  human  being.  The  history  of  every  period, 
and  of  every  people,  presents  us  with  some  extraordinary 
women,  who  have  soared  above  all  these  disadvantages, 
and  shone  in  all  the  different  characters  which  render 
men  eminent  and  conspicuous.  Syria  furnishes  us  with 
a  Semiramis,  Africa  with  a  Zenobia — both  famous  for 
their  heroism  and  skill  in  government  —  Greece  and 
Rome  with  many  who  set  public  examples  of  courage 
and  fortitude  -,  Germany  and  England  have  exhibited 
queens  whose  talents  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  sex.  Upon  the  whole  we  may 
conclude  that  though  in  the  progress  of  mankind  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge  women  have  seldom  taken  the 
lead,  yet  they  have  not  been  backward  to  follow  the  path 
to  utility  or  improvement  when  pointed  out  to  them.” 
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TRUE  GREATNESS. 


WE  wish,  in  the  present  article,  to  speak  of  the 
relation  of  great  men  to  the  ordinary  men  and 
women  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  We  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  great  men  as 
poets,  philosophers,  or  men  of  science,  but  we  would 
speak  of  them  as  we  find  them  in  the  ordinary  affitirs 
of  life. 

Some  men  “  wear  for  working  days  a  habit  of  per¬ 
fection  they  are  as  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  least 
thing  with  which  they  are  connected  as  in  the  great 
arenas  where  it  is  so  easy  to  be  noble  because  it  is  so 
certain  that  nobility  will  be  recognised.  Our  interest 
in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  men  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  personality  they  put  into  their  sayings  and 
doings,  and  upon  our  sympathy  with  the  character 
evinced.  One  man  will  but  open  a  door,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge  his  kingship ;  another  shall 
but  walk  through  it,  and  we  know  by  his  gait  and 
manner  that  Nature  is  ashamed  of  her  handiwork,  and 
that  that  man’s  life  is  a  perpetual  apology.  A  man  who 
can  make  everyday  life  beautiful,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  also  to  the  people  by  whom  he  is  surrounded, 
must  be  a  poet  and  a  philosopher.  If  he  does  not 
write  his  poetry,  he  acts  it ;  if  he  is  not  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  metaphysician,  he  has  made  clear  to  himself  his 
own  relation  to  outside  things  and  the  relation  of  out¬ 
side  things  to  him,  which  is  the  philosophy  of  life. 
Being  a  poet,  his  emotional  and  sensational  nature  must 
be  higher  and  deeper  than  that  of  ordinary  men  he 
feels  more  keenly,  therefore  he  is  more  alive  to  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  this  life.  Such  a  man  is  a 
perpetual  consolation  to  the  grieved  in  heart,  and  a 
perpetual  rejoicing  to  those  w’ho  do  rejoice.  It  is  to 
him  we  should  fly  if  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  re¬ 
morse,  certain  of  finding  a  refleK  of  God’s  mercy  in 
his  eyes.  It  is  to  him  we  should  go  with  vexations 
and  cares,  that  his  clear  intellect  might  make  the  rough 
places  plain,  clear  away  the  cobwebs,  and  send  us  on 
our  way  rejoicing.  If  we  are  happy,  the  presence  of 
such  a  man  is  like  sunshine  on  a  bank  of  flowers  ;  they 
were  lovely  before,  but  his  rays  draw  out  the  hidden 
beauties,  make  the  dewdrops  glitter,  and  literally  paint 
the  lily.  Our  great  man  unites  in  himself  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  true  woman  with  all  the  strength, 
both  mental  and  physical,  of  a  true  man.  We  lay 
stress  on  physical  strength,  believing  that  on  it  de¬ 
pends  much  of  the  grace  of  such  a  man  as  we  would 
paint.  Who  is  so  tender  to  the  weak  as  the  strong 
man,  or,  rather,  where  is  the  poetry  of  tenderness  so 
manifest  as  in  the  voluntary  putting  of  strength  to  the 
service  of  weakness  ?  In  such  a  man’s  presence  we 


feel  elevated  to  a  region  scarcely  dreamed  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  ordinary  minds  ;  little  things  gather 
round  themselves  a  poetry  of  which,  before,  we 
scarcely  deemed  them  capable,  and  great  things  assume 
a  grandeur  not  higher  than  they  merit,  but  of  which 
we  then  learn  to  gauge  the  altitude.  Tennyson,  in  his 
In  Memoriam,  shows  us,  here  and  there,  his  dead 
friend  in  the  light  of  his  relationship  to  his  surround¬ 
ings.  We  are  thinking  especially  of  the  I  loth  canto, 
in  which  come  the  following  verses  : — 

“  For  who  can  always  act  ?  But  l»o 
To  whom  a  thousand  memories  call. 

Not  bcinf7  less  but  more  than  all 
The  gentleness  he  seem’d  to  he. 

“  Best  seem’d  the  thing  he  was,  and  joined 
Each  office  of  the  social  hour 
'To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 
And  native  growth  of  noble  mind.” 

Amongst  the  worst  affectations  of  which  people  can  be 
guilty  is  that  of  despising  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life. 
Great  men  are  always  courteous  men  ;  with  them  boors 
forge't  their  boorishness,  and  rise  out  of  their  habitual 
mire  into  something  like  the  cleanliness  of  decency. 
For  rudeness  is  akin  to  dirt ;  it  is  dirt  on  the  mind. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  men  we  mean  is  their 
appreciation  of  the  finer  evidences  of  feeling  ;  to  them 
wc  can  express  more  in  a  movement  than  to  others  in  a 
volume.  “  Our  true  want  in  life,”  says  a  modern  philo¬ 
sopher,  “  is  some  one  who  will  make  us  do  what  we 
can.”  Great  men  supply  the  want  by  bringing  out  that 
which  we  know  to  be  the  best  that  is  in  us.  Their 
very  presence  is  rest  to  the  weary  and  peace  to  the 
troubled.  They  shed  happiness  around  them,  but  though 
loved  by  the  many  they  are  only  appreciated  by  the  few. 
The  blended  passion  and  understanding  that  constitutes, 
in  its  essence,  worship,  is  not  a  gift  bestowed  on  all  ;  it 
can  only  be  brought  into  existence  by  the  men  who 
use  their  greatness  in  their  daily  life,  and  do  not  keep 
it  as  “  too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature’s  daily 
food.” 

Our  great  man  “  shows  respect  to  others  in  such  a 
way  as  implies  an  equally  habitual  and  sure  reliance  on 
their  respect  to  himself.”  He  crusts  to  what  he  is  for 
asserting  what  he  wishes  to  appear.  He  is  modest ;  not 
in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word — the  negative  of 
assumption — his  is  the  modesty  of  a  man  who  knows 
accurately  what  he  is,  his  powers  and  capabilities,  who 
never  attempts  anything  which  requires  the  gifts  he  may 
not  happen  to  possess,  and  if  the  gifts  he  has  not  seem 
to  him  greater  than  those  he  has,  he  acknowledges  his 
inferiority  and  bows  to  their  superiority. 


■Summer  Costumes  for  Children, 


The  Pompadour  style  reigns  triumphant,  and  is  likely 
to  continue  in  vogue  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  the  peculiar  genre  being  exactly  suited  to  warm 
weather,  for  we  can  employ  either  chene  silks, 
flowered  muslins,  or  Dolly  Varden  chintz  for  costumes 


^  la  Pompadour.  The  satins,  too,  assist  us  in  our 
morning  toilet,  forming  deliciously  fresh  jupons  to  be 
worn  under  the  Pompadour  polonaise,  with  its  bouquets 
of  flowers  so  seasonable  and  so  appropriate. 

Fully  imbued  with  the  notion  that  Paris  lays  down 
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the  law  in  matters  of  fashion  with  undisputed  sway 
over  every  city  of  the  civilised  world  in  general  and  the 
British  capital  in  particular,  I  must  own  my  feelings  re¬ 


description  of  English  ladies’  toilettes  and  coiffures  which 
would  tend  to  prove  that  our  fair  sisters  over  the  sea 
take  but  little  account  of  the  changes  and  modifications 


270. — Summer  Toilets  for  Children. 


ceived  a  shock  upon  reading  the  London  correspondent’s  wrought  since  the  commencement  ot  the  spring  season 
account  of  the  International  Exhibition  in  a  late  number  in  Parisian  modes.  The  toilettes  are  described  as  being 
of  the  Journal  des  Debats.  In  this  letter  there  is  a  puffed  out  with  more  extravagant  tournures,  and  as  to 
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coiffures  the  correspondent  says  : — “  I  do  not  think 
there  is  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  Europe  such  luxe  in 
coiffures  as  that  displayed  just  now  by  ladies  in  London. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  hair  quite  extraordinary,  and 
equal  in  proportion  to  the  eche^audage  worn  by  the  ladies 
of  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  shape  alone 
differs.  The  fashionable  English  coiffure  represents  in 
shape  the  upper  part  of  a  helmet,  forming  a  high  eleva¬ 
tion  of  plain  braids  or  thick  plaits,  from  which  the  hair 
falls  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  either  in  a  smooth 
mane-like  mass,  or  in  long  curls.  Add  to  such  a  coiffure 
feathers,  flowers,  and  jewels,  and  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  art  of  head-dressing  is 
carried  in  London.  It  reminds  one  of  the  ancient  paint¬ 
ings  in  which  the  ornaments  of  the  chevelure  of  some 
Asiatic  females  are  depicted.  Certainly,  on  this  score, 
we  (Parisians)  are  thoroughly  outdone.” 

Now,  if  fair  British  ladies  had  invented  a  new  and 
graceful  coiffure,  we  should  be  ready  and  willing  to 
take  it  into  consideration,  and  even  adopt  it  for  ourselves. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  ;  they  do  but  exag¬ 
gerate  what  we  invent.  The  fashion  of  wearing  arti¬ 
ficial  hair,  though  originating  in  Paris,  never  was  at  any 
period  carried  there  to  such  an  extent  as  in  London, 
and  has  for  some  time  been  in  a  great  measure  aban¬ 
doned.  I  am  fully  convinced  the  reason  why  English 
ladies  dress,  as  a  rule,  with  less  taste  than  French  ones  is 
because  they  always  exaggerate  the  fashions  which  they 
borrow  from  us.  This  has  been  particularly  exem¬ 
plified  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  matters 
of  tournures  and  chignons,  which  have  been  worn  in 
England  three  or  four  times  the  size  they  were  seen  in 
Paris.  There  was  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject  with 
all  the  French  ladies — and  there  were  many — who  visited 
England  during  the  war.  I  was  of  the  number  myself, 
and  was  truly  amazed  at  the  amount  of  exaggeration 
I  noticed  in  that  way. 

Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  I  flatter 
myself  the  readers  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine 
follow  more  rational  notions  on  the  subject  of  dress  ;  at 
any  rate,  as  far  as  my  small  influence  can  go,  I  have 
always  tried  to  impress  upon  them  that  all  fashions 
should  not  be  followed  h  la  letire,  much  less  gone  beyond, 
and  that  the  great  test  of  good  taste  was  a  discriminating 
selection  of  what  is  truly  elegant  and  becoming  among 
a  number  of  new  and  varied  modes.  Even  a  pretty 
fashion  often  loses  its  charm  when  carried  to  an  extreme. 
"What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  an  objectionable  or  doubtful 
one  blindly  adopted,  and  even  exaggerated  ?’ 

Upon  this  vexed  question  of  hairdressing,  as  I  have 
already  fully  written  upon  it  in  former  letters,  I  shall 
only  repeat  here  that  a  lady  should  beware  of  taking  much 
from  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  her  head  by  hiding 
its  real  shape,  and  unwarrantably  increasing  its  size, 
through  the  addition  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  artificial 
hair  or  pads.  The  great  art  of  dress  is  surely  that  of 
enhancing  beauty,  and  no  mistake  can  be  greater  than 
concealing  or  hampering  it. 

The  capulet,  or  veil-like  coiffure,  with  a  coronet  of 
flowers,  has  again  appeared  this  spring.  Several  were 
noticed  at  the  last  races ;  but  this  headdress  is  not 
suitable  for  general  wear.  It  would  be  out  of  place 


an)rwhere  but  in  an  equipage,  and  is  adopted  by  a  few 
only  of  [our  elegantes.  It  is  well  to  have  one  of  these 
gracieuse  black  lace  coiffures  amongst  a  collection  of 
spring  and  summer  chapeaux,  but  it  could  not  be  looked 
upon  by  ladies  on  economical  thoughts  intent  as  the 
chapeau  of  the  season.  Nor  is  it  suitable  to  the  very 
young ;  it  is  rather  a  coiffure  for  those  ladies  who,  no 
longer  boasting  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  find  the  small 
retrousse  shapes  in  vogue  rather  trying. 

Chapeaux  for  the  country  and  the  seaside  are  of 
various  and  more  or  less  fanciful  shapes.  All  are  pro¬ 
fusely  ornamented  with  ribbons  and  flowers  ;  wreaths 
going  all  round  the  crown,  with  trailing  ends  behind, 
are  very  fashionable,  and  our  good  modistes  have  them 
most  beautifully  imitated  from  nature,  or  else  they  are 
tinted  in  a  most  capricious  fashion,  and  hues  of  the 
utmost  fantaisie. 

The  following  models  may  serve  as  specimens  of 
various  new  styles  ; — 

A  bonnet  of  unbleached  rice  straw,  the  shape  very 
high  in  front,  and  slanted  off  at  the  back.  Border 
turned  up  so  as  to  form  a  diadem,  and  lined  with  black 
velvet ;  wide  strip  of  black  velvet  round  the  crown, 
with  large  bow  and  lapels  of  velvet  at  the  back ; 
another  bow  of  the  same,  spreading  over  the  crown, 
fastens  a  white  Russian  aigrette,  and  a  beautiful  full¬ 
blown  rose  du  Bengale  is  placed  a  little  lower  down. 
Black  velvet  strings  tied  on  one  side. 

A  Watteau  bonnet,  of  white  chip,  the  border  turned 
up  with  turquoise  blue  faille.  Wide  echarpe  of  blue 
faille  round  the  crown,  fastened  behind  with  an  aigrette¬ 
like  bow  composed  of  three  up-shooting  coques,  and 
one  long  biaisent  fringed-out  lapel.  A  wreath  of 
small  rosebuds  and  foliage  is  wound  round  the  blue 
faille  torsade,  and  droops  at  the  back  with  one  full¬ 
blown  rose  on  one  side,  and  several  half-opened  buds  on 
the  other.  Two  wide  ribbon's  are  tied  at  the  back 
very  low  down  over  the  hair. 

A  coquettish  little  chapeau  of  black  rice  straw  has  a 
border  turned  up  with  a  dainty  bunch  of  pink  and  red 
roses.  An  echarpe  of  black  tulle  dentelle  is  put  on  eti 
torsade  round  the  crown,  and  falls  at  the  back  together 
with  the  lapels  of  a  large  bow  of  black  faille,  which 
fastens  on  another  bunch  of  roses ;  strings  of  black 
faille. 

A  model  suitable  for  a  young  lady  is  of  white  straw  ; 
the  shape  is  rounded  and  wreathed  with  the  lovely 
blossom  of  the  pervenche  and  its  glossy  foliage,  over  a 
torsade  of  ribbon  to  match  ;  the  trailing  branches  of 
leaves  and  buds  fall  at  the  back  over  wide  ribbon  la¬ 
pels  ;  wide  strings  of  similar  ribbon. 

And  a  Marie  Antoinette  chapeau  has  a  high  puffed 
crown  of  blonde-coloured  silk,  and  small  border  of 
brown  straw  almost  entirely  disappearing  under  a  wreath 
of  prettily-tinted  foliage,  shaded  from  golden  blonde 
to  deep  brown,  and  fastening  on  one  side  a  bunch  of 
yellow  roses  with  brown  foliage ;  a  narrow  fluting  of 
the  blonde-coloured  silk  is  added  under  the  edge  of  the 
border  ;  the  strings  are  of  the  same  colour.  This  very 
distingue  bonnet  is  meant  to  wear  with  a  blonde-coloured 
silk  costume  trimmed  with  brown. 

The  large  shepherdess  hats  of  Leghorn  straw  have 
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taken  the  place  of  the  small  high  chapeau  for  the 
country — they  are  very  becoming  simply  trimmed  with 
ribbons  and  a  flower. 

The  Trianon  is  also  a  chapeau  de  campagncy  and  is 
daintily  trimmed  with  full  ruches  of  white  or  coloured 
muslin  or  gauze,  with  perhaps  also  a  flower  at  the  side. 

But  for  travelling,  driving,  and  paying  visits  in  the 
country  the  high-crowned  hat  with  narrow  unsheltering 
brim  still  remains  in  favour.  It  is  frequently  made  of 
faille  silk  to  match  the  dress. 


or  gauze,  falling  like  a  mantilla  at  the  back ;  the  strings 
of  wide  black  faille  are  tied  either  in  front  or  behind 
over  the  hair,  according  to  taste  and  the  age  of  the 
wearer.  An  agraffe  of  cut  jet  or  spray  of  black  flowers 
may  be  added,  or,  for  half-mourning,  a  bunch  of  violets 
or  a  white  rose,  with  black  foliage,  but  in  its  un¬ 
adorned  simplicity  this  coiffure  is  in  extremely  good 
taste,  especially  for  ladies  under  forty,  and  is  suitable  in 
all  but  very  deep  mourning,  such  as  allows  of  naught 
but  heavy  black  crape. 


New  Summer  Chaussurie. 


Black  has  now  once  more  become  the  exclusive  attri¬ 
bute  of  mourning.  In  all  other  toilettes  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  variety  of  soft  and  brilliant  colours  is  displayed. 
The  greatest  charm  of  this  spring’s  fashion,  indeed,  lies 
in  the  javante  combinations  of  different  tints.  Whether 
the  costume  be  of  two  shades  of  one  colour,  en  camaieu, 
or  of  two  different  colours,  their  hues  are,  generally 
speaking,  most  tastefully  blended.  Costumes  are,  in 
Paris,  as  a  rule  much  less  elaborate  and  especially  less 
pt^ed  out  than  in  the  winter,  although  a  great  profusion 
or  bows  and  lapels  of  ribbons  are  lavished  upon  them. 


An  elegant  model  of  this  kind  is  of  black  faille,  with 
torsade  of  grenadine  round  the  crown,  and  cataquois 
bow  of  faille  and  grenadine  at  the  back,  from  which 
springs  a  full  aigrette  of  white  feathers  with  blue  bird’s 
wing  ;  a  long  black  Spanish  feather  droops  behind. 

I  must  also  mention  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  a  new 
model  for  half-mourning,  or  rather  slight  mourning, 
bonnets.  The  shape  is  something  between  the  capulet 
and  the  chapeau  of  the  day.  It  consists  of  a  border  of 
delicately-ruched  black  tulle  or  gauze,  with  bow  of  the 
same  on  one  side,  and  a  long  veil,  also  of  the  same  tulle 
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The  Princess  dress  is  gradually  gaining  ground,  and 
threatens  to  supersede  the  costume  Louis  XV.  entirely. 
In  figured  materials  the  Princess  dress  is  particularly 
elegant.  I  have  seen  it  made,  for  instance,  of  grey  silk 
brocaded  with  blue  flowers.  It  was  train-shaped  and 
buttoned  all  the  way  down  with  large  blue  buttons  edged 
round  with  blue  silk  guipure.  The  bodice  was  trimmed 
with  hretelles  of  blue  silk  guipure,  which  were  continued 
cn  tablier  down  the  skirt. 

A  toilette  of  a  different  style  is  of  mauve-coloured 
crepeline,  trimmed  with  silk  of  a  darker  shade,  and  with 
silk  guipure  to  match.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  alter¬ 
nate  bouillons  of  crepeline  and  fringed-out  flounces  of 
silk.  The  latter  are  put  on  in  gathers,  but  with  plain 
spaces  here  and  there,  which  are  filled  up  with  bows  of 


soie  entirely  covered  with  lace.  The  sleeves,  in  the 
Louis  XVI.  style,  remain  open  with  double  engageatrtes 
of  lace  and  large  bow  of  ribbon. 

The  second  toilette  for  a  soiree  or  the  opera  consists 
of  a  first  skirt  of  silver-white  taffetas  trimmed  with  seven 
narrow  pinked-out  flounces ;  a  second  skirt  of  pearl- 
grey  silk  richly  embroidered  en  camaieu,  and  a  bodice  of 
the  same  colour  divided  in  front  with  double  points  and 
showing  a  gilet  of  white  silk.  The  upper-skirt  is  edged 
with  a  handsome  fringe  of  two  shades  of  grey  silk  mixed 
with  light  bunches  of  pearl  beads,  and  is  caught  up  on 
either  side  with  pearl  agraffes.  The  bodice  is  embroi¬ 
dered  en  camaieu,  and  trimmed,  as  well  as  the  gilet,  with 
white  lace.  The  short  sleeves  are  completed  by  a  rich 
drapery  of  the  same.  This  tasteful  dress  is  relieved  by 
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mauve  ribbon.  The  second  skirt  forms  an  apron  in 
front,  and  is  looped  up  at  the  sides  so  as  to  form  two 
large  square  lapels  at  the  back ;  it  is  edged  all  round 
with  silk  guipure  headed  with  three  biais  of  mauve  silk. 
The  jacket  bodice  has  square  basques  trimmed  to  cor¬ 
respond,  and  wide  open  sleeves  showing  white  under 
ones  of  finest  lingerie  de  luxe. 

Two  handsome  evening  toilettes  from  Gagelin’s  also 
deserve  particular  mention.  One,  for  a  dinner  party,  is 
of  ^/e«i/^-coloured  poult  de  soie.  The  train-shaped  skirt 
is  ornamented  with  a  deep  flounce  pleated  h  tuyaux  L orgue, 
lined  with  silk  of  a  darker  shade.  The  second  skirt, 
looped  up  en  laveuse  and  trimmed  with  splendid  lace — 
white  ones  black — forms  graceful  draperies  at  the  back. 
The  low  bodice  remains  open  in  front  over  a  gilet  which 
is  also  cut  quite  decollete.  This  gilet  is  of  blonde  poult  de 


a  beautiful  parure  of  crimson  roses,  over  which  diamonds 
shine  in  lieu  of  dewdrops. 

And  now  to  turn  to  a  simpler  style,  I  will  describe  a 
pretty  summer  costume  of  ecrue  batiste  d" Irlande.  The 
first  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  plisse  over  which  a 
handsome  pattern  is  worked  in  Indian  embroidery  with 
cerise-coloured  wool.  A  casaque  tunic  is  worked  over 
this  skirt ;  it  is  cut  Princess  fashion,  divided  and  rounded 
off  on  each  side.  A  wide  sash  of  cerise-coloured  faille 
is  loosely  fastened  on  one  side,  so  as  to  throw  all  the 
fulness  of  the  casaque  at  the  back.  The  edge  of  the 
tunic  is  trimmed  with  a  double  row  of  unbleached  lace 
of  the  colour  of  the  material.  A  dainty  little  pelerine, 
trimmed  with  similar  lace,  is  worn  over  the  bodice ;  the 
sleeves  are  cut  square  and  slit  open  at  the  back  ;  their 
trimming  is  the  same. 
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The  fond  hlanc  dresses  so  much  talked  of  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  spring  have  not  so  far  been  much 
worn,  owing  to  the  changeable,  stormy  weather  of  the 
capricious  month  of  May.  Chaly,  crepe  de  laine,  and 
foulard  have  been  the  favourite  materials,  but  the  pretty 
satines,  cambrics,  and  muslins  prepared  for  the  summer 
are  only  waiting  for  days  of  more  genial,  less  uncertain 
sunshine  to  appear  in  all  their  fresh  beauty. 

En  attendant,  tunics  of  Chantilly  grenadine  over  silk 
dresses  are  extremely  fashionable  for  promenade  au  bois 
and  visiting  toilettes.  This  new  grenadine  is  a  fine 
woollen  material.  With  a  flowery  pattern  brocaded  over 
it,  but  of  the  same  colour,  gaze  de  Chambery,  either  plain 
or  striped  with  satin,  is  also  in  very  good  taste  for  the 
same  purpose.  Instead  of  black,  the  grenadine  or  gauze 


Another  very  coquettish  though  simple  cap  is  of  white 
and  black  blonde.  One  lace  border  shades  the  forehead, 
while  the  other  falls  over  the  hair  with  streaming  lapels 
of  turquoise  blue  faille,  and  a  lovely  spray  of  half- 
opened  tea  roses  is  placed  on  one  side. 

A  more  dressy  model  is  of  white  blonde,  forming 
wide  barbes,  and  a  quilling  in  front,  with  a  bow  of  light 
blue  ribbon,  fastening  on  a  light  white  feather  tipped 
with  blue. 

Other  models  of  silk  tulle  or  ^aze  lisse  are  tastefully 
trimmed  with  an  Alsatian  bow  of  shaded  ribbon,  while 
another  bow  falls  over  the  hair. 

The  luxe  of  modern  chaussures  is  no  less  recherche 
than  that  of  all  other  departments  of  the  toilet.  Most 
dainty  boots  are  made  of  pink,  blue,  green,  or  grey 


273. — L’Elegante  Tunic  Confection  (Back). 


tunic  is  now  more  frequently  of  some  neutral  shade,  such 
as  teinte  blonde,  Rabagas,  and  every  shade  of  soft  grey 
fawn  or  buff”,  to  wear  over  under-skirts  of  blue,  green, 
mauve,  or  salmon-coloured  silk.  The  tunics  are  trimmed 
either  with  silk  guipure  or  dentelle  de  laine  to  match 
with  the  material,  and  the  silk  skirts  with  shaded  ruches 
or  plisses. 

Crepe  de  chine  and  lace  are  most  gracefully  combined 
to  form  most  tasteful  Marie  Antoinette  and  Princesse  de 
l.ambaile  fichus.  Large  bows  and  rabats  in  the  Louis 
XVI.  style,  and  coquettish  ornaments  for  the  coiffure, 
borne  dressy  caps  are  also  extremely  becoming. 

Sometimes  the  crown  is  of  plain  tulle,  and  the  deep 
Mechlin  lace  which  forms  the  border  is  put  on  with  a 
torsade  of  rose-coloured  faille.  A  bow  of  the  same  is 
placed  on  one  side. 


kid — in  fact,  of  any  colour  to  match  the  dress  ;  others 
are  of  grosgrain,  with  Louis  XV.  heels.  Boots  for  the 
races  are  especially  elegant,  and  of  more  importance  than 
ever,  since  skirts  are  made  short  enough  in  front  to  show 
the  instep. 

The  fantaiue  of  modern  fashions  extends  also  to  sun¬ 
shades  and  wz-rowZ-rax.  There  are  the  jardiniere  sun-shades 
of  toile  ecrue,  with  long  handles,  forming  walking-sticks, 
copied,  it  would  seem,  from  the  Trianon  shepherdess’s 
crooks,  while  the  ombrelle  marquise,  ornamented  with  fril- 
lings,  lace,  and  bows  of  ribbon,  is  suitable  for  the  car¬ 
riage.  The  en-iout-cas  is  completely  modified  in  shape  ; 
it  is  no  longer  a  mere  reduction  of  the  umbrella ;  it  is 
something  quite  different,  with  a  short  thick  handle, 
which  is  fastened  on  to  the  belt  or  waistband  by  means 
of  a  steel  hook.’*  This  fashion  of  wearing  the  en-tout-cas 
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is  stylish  enough,  but  it  requires  an  elegant  disinvoltura. 
In  a  practical  point  of  view  I  consider  the  handles  too 
short.  The  tips  of  the  whalebones  of  the  en-tout-cas  are 
too  apt  to  come  into  unpleasant  contact  with  the  ele¬ 
vated  trimmings  of  modem  chapeaux. 

I  am  sure  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  add  that  en-tout-cas 
literally  means  in  any  case^  and  is  something  between  a 
sunshade  and  an  umbrella — that  is,  equally  useful  to 
protect  us  from  sun  or  rain  as  the  case  may  be. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

I.  Blue  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  four  gathered 
flounces  ;  corsage  with  basques  cut  open  and  trimmed 
with  a  gathered  flounce ;  sleeves  finished  at  the  edge 
by  a  flounce  and  bow ;  cashmere  pelerine  forming 
Watteau  pleat  at  the  back,  with  trimming  composed  of 
rich  fringe  (tasselled)  and  a  wreath  of  passementerie. 
Straw  chapeau  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon,  and  falling 
ends  over  the  hair,  blue  feather  and  aigrette  placed  on 
one  side.  Polished  kid  boots. 


2.  Toilet  of  poult  de  soie  of  two  shades.  Rasterre 
skirt,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  bands  of  poult  de  soie,. 
edged  with  a  round  piping  of  silk  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  skirt.  These  bands  are  disposed  in  groups  of 
three,  and  arranged  beneath  another  band.  Corsage 
with  rounded  waist,  forming  waistcoat  in  front,  open 
at  the  side  and  short  at  the  back ;  revers  at  the 
edge  of  the  sleeves.  Rice  straw  chapeau,  with  Alsatian 
bow  of  black  faille  and  appret  of  black  lace.  Faille 
strings  and  cap  of  white  tulle.  Bronzed  boots. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGN. 

THE  MAYFAIR  MODE  FOR  THE  SEAT  OF  A  CHAIR,  TRAVELLING 
BAGS,  AND  SEVERAL  PURPOSES. 

This  rich  design  forms  a  most  effective  chair-seat  or 
travelling-bag  when  worked  out  in  the  colours  given. 
Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  1 25,  Oxford-street,  supply  all. 
materials  at  the  following  prices  : — Seat  of  chair,  com 
menced,  13s.  6d. ;  travelling-bag,  commenced,  25s. 


LAST  ECHOES  FROM  AUSTRIA. 


WE  are  told  that  “  all  that’s  bright  must  fade,”  and 
the  season  of  Vienna  is  not  the  one  exception 
that  makes  the  rule.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  seek  in 
vain  for  the  “  leaders  of  fashion,”  and  the  “  Prater” 
will  not  prate  about  the  whereabouts  of  their  carriages. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tourist  puts  in  an 
appearance,  and  the  enthusiastic  delighters  in  “  People’s 
Gardens”  and  “  Beer”  declare  that  the  amusement  is  all 
to  come,  and  that  even  Baden-Baden  does  not  easily 
beat  the  Volksgarten  when  it  is  at  its  best. 

That  when  it  does  not  rain  or  blow  a  sirocco,  Vienna, 
barring  its  dust,  is  now  both  picturesque  and  pleasant, 
is  not  to  be  contradicted.  The  flowers  begin  to  blossom, 
and  the  birds  to  sing,  but  nobody  takes  sufficient  pains 
with  the  flowers  or  properly  pets  the  birds.  It  is  the 
same  in  everything ;  the  clothes  look  very  showy  at  a 
distance,  but  they  are  rubbed  at  the  seams.  Vienna  is 
overrated,  and  truth  should  be  its  portion.  It  is  time 
we  prevented  a  great  diffusion  of  useless  knowledge. 

Vienna  is  without  the  pale  of  civilisation.  I  have 
already  told  you  that  they  eat  their  plovers’  eggs  hot ! 
— hot  water  and  fancy  sauce.  Last  night  at  the  best 
restaurant  here  they  stole  my  hat,  and  I  was  offered  one 
to  go  home  in,  which  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to 
give  to  a  boy  in  this  educated  period  who  was  “  a-going 
bird-keeping.”  My  ultimatum  was  h  la  Bismarck — 
“  New  hat,  or  carriage  and  thirty  francs,  or  I  shall  sup, 
breakfast,  and  lunch,  and  dine  here  in  secula  seculorum” 
But  that  was  not  all :  I  ordered  some  cotelettes  aux  pointes 
tTaiperge,  and  found  the  point  of  asparagus  from  a 
Viennese  point  of  view  came  from  the  thick  end. 

Since  the  day  that  a  well-known  British  speculator 
would  insist  on  betting  £$00  that  the  arrow  of  the 
weathercock  pointed  down  wind,  I  have  never  come 
across  such  a  perversity  of  judgment. 


But  let  me  carry  out  the  catalogue  of  failures  to  the  end. 

“  Gar<^n,  an  omelette  aux  confituresr 

A  period  of  twenty  minutes  is  supposed  to  elapse. 

“  Garmon,  what  is  this  ?” 

“  The  omelettes  of  monsieur.” 

“  No,  it’s  not.” 

“  Ah  !  pardon  ;  I  see  that  to-day  the  cook  has  for¬ 
gotten  the  confitures'' 

“  Yes,  and  if  he  had  only  forgotten  the  eggs  there 
would  have  been  nothing.” 

Yet  I  would  not  be  hard  on  Vienna,  which  has  many 
good  points — people’s  gardens  with  Krauss  bands,  and 
theatres  with  unequalled  operas  and  ballets.  If  all  goes 
well,  the  Exhibition  year  will  be  a  great  time,  though  I 
doubt  if  many  English  or  Americans  will  attend  it. 
Any  one  thinking  of  going  on  serious  business  should 
at  once  secure  lodgings  ;  they  are  very  scarce,  and  will 
be  inordinately  dear.  I  should  tell  the  readers  of  your 
Magazine  that  this  is  to  be  the  very  last  year  of  gambling 
in  Germany.  The  “  Dukes”  and  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  will  lose  a  very  large  source  of  income,  but  they 
are  resolved  to  yield  to  the  public  desire  for  morality. 
Baden-Baden  will  cease,  therefore,  to  be  the  city  of 
dissipation,  and  will  be  established  as  the  head-quarters 
of  G>erman  and  Austrian  fashion,  dress,  and  gaiety.  I 
fear  that  the  other  places  will  not  have  such  good  for¬ 
tune,  as  not  one  of  them  has  the  same  natural  attrac¬ 
tions.  The  German  Emperor  is  en  route  already  to  his 
favourite  Ems.  His  Majesty,  in  spite  of  his  age,  is 
really  younger — that  is,  less  worked,  less  wearied — than 
the  Prince  von  Bismarck,  who  is  also  obliged  to  go  to 
rest  for  some  few  months.  The  Empress-Queen  goes 
from  London  to  Baden. 

The  Austro-Wlirtemberg  marriage  will  take  place 
in  the  autumn,  but  there  will  be  no  great  display.  All 
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show  is  reserved  for  the  Exhibition.  As  to  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Madame  Adelina  Patti — the  of  that  Queen 

of  Song  was  even  better  than  the  beginning — only 
those  who  assisted  at  the  concluding  performances  can 
conceive  what  is  the  enthusiasm  for  a  Vienna  favourite. 
Traviata  and  Sonnambula  finished  the  performances 
of  Patti,  and  then  the  city  turned  round  and  sang 
to  her.  By  this  I  mean  that  our  supper  was  delayed 
an  hour  by  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  artistic  serenades 
which  ever  were  concerted.  It  Avas  got  up  by  the 
“  Glee  Club  of  Nobles  of  Vienna,”  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Baron  Sina,  the  second  millionaire  to  Rothschild 
here.  The  effect  was  extremely  good,  and  La  Diva 
went  in  front  and  spoke  her  thanks  in  German — too 
pure  for  this  city,  for  she  is  as  fine  a  linguist  as  she 
is  a  singer  or  musician. 

St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna  have  done  their  best  to 
spoil  her  ;  but  she  is  not  to  be  spoiled.  I  will  just  give 
you  a  list  of  some  of  the  presents  she  has  received  during 
this  campaign  : — A  bouquet-holder  in  gold,  in  the  form 
of  a  lily,  with  eight  leaves,  the  centre  vein  of  each 
leaf  being  set  with  precious  stones — viz.,  two  with 
sapphires,  two  with  emeralds,  two  with  rubies,  and  two 
with  diamonds,  the  stem  being  also  surrounded  b'y  two 
circles  of  mixed  stones.  A  bracelet  of  the  most  simple 
design,  being  a  round  circlet  of  gold,  set  with  diamonds 
of  the  purest  water.  A  crown  of  laurel  leaves  in  dead 
silver,  with  bright  berries  resting  on  a  blue  velvet  cushion. 
Several  bouquets,  surrounded  with  beautiful  lace,  chiefly 
Valenciennes  of  five  or  six  inches  wide  and  when  I  tell 
you  that  most  of  these  bouquets  average  five  feet  six 
inches  in  circumference,  you  will  at  once  perceive  that 
these  presents  of  lace  are  most  valuable.  Then  there 
was  a  wreath  of  natural  laurel  leaves,  four  yards  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  placed  on  a  foundation  of  white  tulle,  and 
edged  on  each  side  with  a  frill  of  fine  old  Brussels  lace 
three  inches  wide. 

A  very  beautiful  floral  construction  was  presented  to 
La  Diva  by  Madame  Galmeyer,  the  leading  native 
actress  of  Vienna.  At  a  short  distance  it  looked  like  a 
mass  of  white  down,  but  it  was  in  reality  entirely  formed 
of  the  natural  blossoms  of  the  tulip-tree,  each  blossom 
being  wired  and  arranged  so  as  to  look  like  plumes  of 
ostrich  feathers.  A  quantity  of  these  were  arranged  in 
a  circular  basket,  and  in  the  centre  arose  a  gilt  lyre, 
surmounted  by  a  portrait  of  Madame  Patti,  set  in  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  in  enamel. 

You  must  excuse  me  if  I  fail  in  the  matter  of  fashion 
and  dress  in  this  letter.  We  are,  you  see,  at  the  end  of 
our  polite  life  for  1872  ;  but  I  shall  date  my  next  from 
the  opening  bathing-place,  and  will  keep  you  au  fait  of 
what  is  done,  said,  and  worn  there,  and  at  the  sister 
vales  of  health. 


In  the  interim  I  beg  to  send  you  a  few  toilettes  which 
'  I  have  seen  : — A  petticoat  of  white  silk,  covered  with 
puffings  of  tulle ;  between  each  puflT  a  narrow  pleated 
flounce  of  silver-spotted  tulle.  A  bodice  and  train  of 
rose  silk,  the  train  trimmed  with  two  frills  of  the  same, 
headed  with  a  ruche  of  the  spotted  tulle.  A  full  festoon 
of  the  tulle  falls  over  the  tr.ain,  fastened  at  the  waist  by 
a  large  bow  and  broad  ends  of  rose  silk,  the  corsage 
trimmed  with  spotted  tulle.  A  chatelaine  of  geraniums 
with  variegated  leaves  crossed  the  bodice  from  the  right 
shoulder,  and  ended  in  a  large  bouquet  fastening  the 
train  to  the  skirt  on  the  left  side.  Bouquets  of  the  same 
were  placed  at  equal  distances  on  the  tulle  ruche  all 
round  the  train,  the  hair  being  wreathed  with  the  same. 
Another  ball  dress,  a  pale  maize  colour  ;  the  skirt 
covered  by  three  flounces  of  tulle  the  same  colour.  A  silk 
tunic,  formed  of  five  festoons,  each  cut  into  a  Vandyke 
point,  the  centre  one  being  longer  than  the  others,  fall¬ 
ing  low  over  the  back  of  the  skirt.  The  tunic  left 
open  in  front.  A  wreath  of  full-blown  roses  of  all  kinds 
was  placed  round  the  tunic,  with  a  falling  fringe  of  buds, 
and  at  each  point  of  the  Vandykes  bouquets  of  trailing 
branches.  The  bodice  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  buds, 
with  a  bouquet  of  full-blown  roses  on  the  left  side  the 
corsage.  The  headdress  was  almost  a  network  of  rose¬ 
buds,  and  bouquet  on  one  side. 

A  demi-toilette.  A  skirt  en  train  (turquoise  blue) 
with  three  flounces  of  the  same  four  inches  wide  ; 
between  each  a  white  pleated  flounce  edged  with  narrow 
spotted  net.  Bodice  and  tunic  of  white  crepe  du  chine, 
trimmed  with  three  rows  of  chenille  fringe  ;  square-cut 
bodice,  trimmed  with  fringe  and  lace,  with  tulle  necker¬ 
chief  ;  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  finished  with  a  band  of  blue 
ribbon  and  bow  without  ends,  and  two  large  puffs  of  tulle 
and  lace  blue  sash,  carelessly  tied  on  the  left  side  ;  full 
blown  white  roses  with  brown  leaves  in  the  hair. 
Another  made  the  same,  only  white  silk  instead  of  blue, 
the  bodice  and  tunic  being  pink  instead  of  white, 
and  trimmed  with  lace.  A  walking  costume  of  two 
shades  of  fawn  colour,  the  skirt  en  demi-train  of  the 
darker  shade,  trimmed  with  pleated  flounces  of  the  lighter. 
The  tunic  and  sac  the  same,  and  the  sleeves  of  the 
lighter  shade  ;  an  under-bodice  of  pale  pink,  and  the 
ends  of  a  broad  sash  which  caught  up  the  tunic  on  one 
side,  edged  with  pink  fringe.  A  hat  of  chip  the  colour 
of  the  dress,  trimmed  with  small  feathers  and  bouquets 
of  tea-roses.  Parasol  the  same,  lined  with  pink.  A 
similar  costume  in  drab  was  very  pretty,  with  blue 
trimming,  the  hat  being  trimmed  with  forget-me-nots. 
Black  is  in  great  favour.  You  see  ladies  of  all  ages  in 
black,  and  to  my  taste  there  is  nothing  more  becoming 
— the  younger  ladies  relieving  theirs  by  pretty  ribbons  , 
the  elder  ladies  using  lace. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“  Je  demandai  de  la  dcntellc : 

Void  le  tulle  de  Bruxelles, 

La  blonde,  le  point  d’Alen9on, 

£t  la  Maline,  si  leg^re ; 

L’application  d’Angleterre 
(Qui  se  fait  4  Paris,  dit  on). 

IT  is  without  doubt  possible  to  account  psychologically 
for  the  love  of  Lace  which  exists  in  the  soul  of 
every  woman,  but  beings  other  than  -philosophers  may 
be  pardoned  for  “wondering”  a  little  on  the  subject. 
It  cannot  be  for  the  costliness  of  lace  that  we  women  so 
value  it,  for  precious  stones,  as  rubies,  diamonds,  &c., 
are  much  more  costly ;  is  it  for  the  wonders  of  its 
manufacture  ?  The  still  more  wondrous  ribbon-weaving 
with  its  endless  array  of  pierced  cards  confutes  this 
notion.  For  what  do  we  so  value  lace  ?  I  give  up 
the  riddle  in  despair  as  one  gives  up  the  enigma  of 
existence,  and  adopt  the  idea  of  a  valued  friend,  that 
lace  is  valued  for  its  fragility.  Yet  the  perverse,  illo¬ 
gical  mind  feminine  thinks  that  Venice  glass  and  Sevres 
china  are  equally  fragile,  but  is  met  with  the  unanswer¬ 
able  “  Nothing  is  so  fragile  as  lace,  save  a  woman’s 
reputation  :  a  breath  destroys  one,  a  touch  the  other.” 

The  serious  point  of  divergence  between  the  two  is 
that  the  one  can  be  repaired,  the  other  “  Nor  time,  nor 
life,  nor  death,  can  e’er  restore — even  eternity  can 
never  give,  her  purity  again.” 

But  our  attention  must  not  wander  amid  all  the  hard 
things  the  poets  have  said  about  women,  but  turn  to 
practical  use  all  we  can  learn  on  the  ever-interesting 
subject  of  lace.  Lace  is  easily  torn  and  not  very  easily 
repaired  ;  surely  the  young  lacemaker  wh®  has  the  task 
set  of  repairing  the  lovely  antique  lace,  torn  in  the  last 
crush  of  a  drawing-room,  may  be  forgiven  for  in¬ 
quiring  if  the  missing  portion  was  rescued  by  the  fair 
wearer,  only  she  must  inquire  of  the  lady’s-maid,  not 
of  the  lady  herself,  bien  entendu,  in  England. 

In  France,  and  above  all  in  Paris,  a  lady  of  the 
highest  birth  would  not  consider  herself  humiliated  by 
stooping  to  rescue  valuable  lace  from  the  feet  of 
bystanders  ;  indeed,  ks  grandes  dames  there  show  an 
almost  over-anxious  care  of  their  garments,  contrasting 
favourably  with  the  assumed  indifference  of  our 
elegantes. 

But  since  in  England  it  is  etiquette  to  see  valuable 
heirlooms  destroyed  by  awkward  feet,  and  to  be  “  mis¬ 
tress  of  one’s  self  though  china  fall,”  it  is  well  to  know 
that  every  kind  of  lace  can  be  repaired,  that  sprays, 
flounces,  and  edgings  can  be  replaced,  and  that  antique 
points  can  be  copied  stitch  for  stitch,  altered  into  new 
shapes,  and,  in  short,  that  “  old  rags”  of  lace  can  be 
concocted  into  valuable  garnitures. 

Having  lately  paid  a  visit  to  Exeter,  the  city  par 
excellence  for  lace  display,  of  course  I  visited  the  lace  at 
the  Museum,  and  equally  of  course  visited  the  Lace 
Queen,  Mrs.  Treadwin.  The  lady  who  furnished 
Madame  Palliser  with  so  much  valuable  information  did 


Voici  la  guipure  indigene, 

Et  voici  la  Valenciennes, 

Le  point  d’esprit,  et  le  point  de  Paris 
Bref  les  dcntelles 
Les  plus  nouvelles 
Que  produisent  tons  les  pays.” 

Le  Palais  des  Dentelles.  Rothomago. 

not  refuse  to  enlighten  the  Silkworm,  who  received 
most  interesting  accounts  of  lace  and  lace-making,  and 
was  also  permitted  to  study  at  her  leisure  the  mag¬ 
nificent  album  of  lace  collected  by  Mrs.  Treadwin. 
Here  I  veritably  found  all  the  laces  mentioned  in  the 
lines  with  which  I  head  this  letter,  and  many  others. 
Curious  scraps  are  these,  each  with  a  pedigree  and  a 
history  attached — in  fact,  a  past  and  a  present  history. 
The  magnificent  Hon'.ton  point  which  Mrs.  Treadwin 
has  brought  to  such  perfection  is  almost  forgotten  as 
one  lingers  over  the  antique  laces  which,  like  antique 
carving,  and  unKfce  the  needy  knife-grinder,  seem  to 
have  “  a  story  .0  tell.”  One  lesson  I  learnt  while  pene¬ 
trating  the  “  mysterie  of  lace,”  that  no  lady  need  sigh  over 
the  “  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead,”  for  it  will  surely  return 
in  the  parcel  of  restored  and  renovated  laces  despatched 
from  Exeter.  The  restoration  is  marvellous,  and  really 
it  seems  as  if  Mrs.  Treadwin  were  giving  “  new  lamps 
for  old.”  But  in  spite  of  the  delight  of  seeing  the  lovely 
antique  points,  the  exquisite  Honiton,  and  the  graceful 
Malines,  I  do  not  counsel  ladies  to  ask  to  see  the  laces 
unless  they  are  able  to  resist  temptation.  Steeled  against 
extravagance  as  I  am  by  constant,  almost  daily,  en- 
counter  with  pretty  and  beautiful  objects,  still  I  own  to 
feeling  an  unhallowed  longing  for  some  “  antient  lace.” 
On  closing  the  lace  album  I  did  not  feel  as  “  contented 
with  my  lot”  as  befits  a  well-regulated  Silkworm. 

Speaking  of  albums  reminds  me  of  crest  albums, 
which  have  been,  and  are,  sources  of  great  amusement  in 
families.  Many  ladies  arrange  their  crests  in  quaint 
devices  ;  others,  again,  prefer  to  keep  each  class  of 
crest  distinct  and  separate.  This  is  my  own  plan,  and 
I  began  it  on  account  of  my  boys,  who  soon  learnt  to 
distinguish  the  various  regiments,  &c.,  from  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  crests  and  monograms  which,  thanks  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  subscribers  to  this  Magazine,  I  have  received 
in  quantities,  and  for  which  I  again  tender  hearty  thanks, 
for  I  think  ladies  very  kind  to  trouble  to  send  me  their 
monograms  and  crests,  many  of  which  are  works  of 
art,  and  still  kinder  to  accompany  these  with  expressions 
of  pleasure  in  my  rambling  letters.  It  is  most  pleasant 
to  me  also  to  return  such  kindness  by  every  means  in 
my  power,  and  I  think  that  I  shall  be  doing  all  crest 
and  monogram  collectors  a  service  by  referring  them  to 
the  arms  of  bishops  just  published  by  Messrs.  Fletcher 
and  Ross,  of  Ladbroke-grove-road,  W.  These  arms 
are  contained  upon  four  sheets  of  note-paper,  and  are 
sold  for  sixpence  per  sheet  by  the  manufacturers  ;  they 
average  one  dozen  separate  coats  of  arms  on  each  sheet. 
The  colours  are  various.  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Ross  also 
publish  the  arms  of  all  nations,  and  the  various  orders  of 
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England,  with  collar,  star,  jewel,  badge,  and  pendant 
worn  by  each,  the  crowns,  coronets,  and  helmets  used  in 
heraldry,  and  the  arms  of  all  the  colleges  ;  thus  we  can, 
while  making  our  collection,  learn  some  interesting  facts 
on  each  subject. 

I  do  not  approve  of  always  combining  study  with 
amusement ;  but  I  think  a  good  deal  may  be  uncon¬ 
sciously  learnt  and  taught  in  recreation  hours. 

In  June  we  n.'iturally  think  of  journeys  seawards,  and 
many  are  glad  to  escape  to  the  country  from  the  heat, 
bustle,  and  turmoil  of  London  life  in  the  London  season. 
The  first  thing  we  consider  after  our  travelling,  country, 
or  seaside  toilets  are  decided  upon,  is  the  means  of 
transporting  our  wardrobe.  For  this  purpose  I  do  not 
counsel  any  economy  either  of  quality,  number,  or  size 
of  portmanteaux.  Can  a  dress  prove  worthy  of  even  a 
Feste  if  not  properly  packed  ?  The  packing  of  articles 
de  toilette  in  Paris  is  a  study,  and  our  modes  of  packing 
are  anything  but  what  they  should  be.  If  ladies  con¬ 
sulted  their  own  convenience  they  would  not  grudge 
the  first  outlay  necessary  to  obtain  a  really  good  port¬ 
manteau.  The  Bonnet-tray  Imperial  of  Messrs.  Cave 
and  Sons  is  a  very  handsome  and  commodious  trunk. 
All  the  divisions  are  in  the  tray,  and  can  therefore  be 
lifted  out ;  there  are  separate  compartments  for  bonnets, 
gloves,  collars,  handkerchiefs,  and  parasols.  Messrs. 
Cave  make  this  portmanteau  in  five  sizes,  all  in  solid 
leather. 

The  Imperial  for  Ladies,  with  the  leather  turned  over 
the  edge  and  riveted,  is  very  strong,  there  being  no 
binding  to  wear  off  on  this  portmanteau.  The  Vade- 
Mecum  is  a  light  dress-case  for  short  visits.  The 
Gladstone  bags  are  handy,  convenient  bags  for  gentle¬ 
men.  The  Cabin  bags  are  equally  useful  for  voyages 
or  for  using  as  bonnet-boxes. 

Messrs.  Cave  and  Sons’  dress  baskets  are  covered 
with  strong  tarpaulin  ;  the  Quinquepartite  is  particularly 
useful  to  ladies.  The  visiting  portmanteau  is  covered 
with  strong  black  waterproof ;  all  the  divisions  can  be 
removed  of  this  useful  portmanteau.  The  fitted  bags 
are  now  arranged  with  an  ingenious  contrivance  by 
which  the  fittings  are  all  inclosed  in  the  upper  part,  and 
do  not  interfere  with  the  actual  packing.  For  wedding 
presents  a  bag  made  of  Russia  leather,  lined  with  silk, 
and  fitted  in  silver,  costs  £^\o  los.,  or  can  be  had  with 
electro-plated  fittings  for  a  smaller  sum. 

Plenty  of  space  will  be  found  for  muslin  dresses  in 
some  of  Messrs.  Cave’s  large  baskets,  and  this  brings 
me  to  the  dresses  themselves.  Mr.  Dennis  Stephens, 
of  Regent-street,  has  shown  me  a  most  beautiful  col¬ 
lection  of  muslins  for  summer  dresses.  First  of  all 
there  are  muslins  with  white  grounds,  covered  with 
running  sprays  of  various  flowers  ;  the  same  designs 
repeated  on  dark  grounds.  Again,  still  larger  sprays 
and  groups  of  blossom  ;  then  we  come  to  the  polonaise 
and  casaque  muslins,  which  are  striped  in  various 
colours,  to  match  the  skirt,  which  are  intended  to  be 
seme  with  flowers.  Watteau  muslins  are  covered  with 
bouquets,  natural  untied  bouquets  of  field  and  garden 
flowers.  Cretonne  muslins,  chintz  muslins,  white  and 
black  muslins  with  fringed  borders,  with  ball  fringes, 
with  guipure  headed  fringes,  with  netted  headed  fringes. 


spotted  grounds  edged  with  all  these  fringes,  bordered 
with  Watteau  bouquets,  bordered  with  lace  edges. 
Then  I  saw  white  and  spotted  muslins,  bordered  with 
black  Maltese  lace,  with  most  natural  ribbon  headings; 
and  again,  muslin  with  braided  borders  in  every  colour 
and  style.  Truly,  this  is  a  goodly  list  to  choose  from  ; 
the  only  difficulty  appears  to  be  which  to  refuse  among 
the  hundreds  of  designs  shown  me.  I  did  not  see  one 
that  would  not  make  a  very  pretty  dress.  “  But  the 
price  of  these  fresh,  beautiful  muslins.?”  asks  some  fair 
and  prudent  dame.  All  are  selling  under  one  shilling 
per  yard,  but  many  cost  tenpence-halfpenny  only  per 
yard.  Some  of  the  light  delicate  cretonne  muslins 
would  make  up  charmingly  for  ball-room  suites,  and 
others,  again,  are  so  dressy  as  to  be  suitable  for  evening 
wear  only.  Ladies  purchasing  a  piece  of  muslin,  which 
contains  from  forty-eight  to  fifty  yards,  have  a  beautiful 
illustration  sent  of  the  various  modes  of  making  up  the 
muslin  dress.  I  omitted  to  state  that  Mr.  Dennis 
Stephens  obtains  his  muslins  from  the  well-known  house 
of  Koechlin  Fr'eres,  who  are  noted  fabricants  de  mousseline. 
Muslin  dresses  are  always  useful,  and  possess  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  looking  like  a  new  dress  each  time  of  washing — 
that  is,  if  washing  is  conducted  properly.  I  invariably 
use  sapoline  myself,  and  have  had  muslins  of  the  most 
delicate  tints  safely  washed  by  this  admirable  soap. 

It  is  not  every  day  that  one  sees  such  first-rate  under¬ 
clothing  as  the  stock  now  showing  by  Mr.  G.  Roberts. 
The  speciality  of  this  underclothing  is  that  the  whole 
of  the  trimming  is  worked  in  the  material,  instead  of 
being  added  to  it  after  making,  as  is  the  usual  mode. 
Ladies  can  select  from  the  narrowest  scallop  to  rich  wide 
satin-stitch  trimmings,  the  whole  work,  both  embroidery 
and  plain  needlework,  being  done  by  hand.  The  night¬ 
dresses  are  embroidered  in  this  style  down  the  front,  and 
the  design  outlines  the  robe  and  ornaments  the  revers  of 
the  cuff.  I  was  shown  some  very  beautiful  robes  de  matin 
for  brides.  These  are  made  en  Watteau,  with  clear  open 
yokes  formed  of  Valenciennes  lace,  and  narrow  bands  of 
insertion  worked  in  satin  stitch  of  the  finest  quality ;  the 
front  is  also  of  clear  lace  and  work,  like  infants’  robings ; 
the  train  is  loose  and  flows  from  the  Watteau  pleats,  and 
is  edged  with  a  flounce  composed  of  tucks  and  lace 
insertion,  the  whole  edged  with  lace.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  tucked  petticoats,  the  kilted  pleatings  being 
each  stitched  down  in  place,  and  allowing  the  laundress 
a  fair  chance  of  smooth  ironing.  The  costumes  of  this 
house  are  chiefly  for  morning  and  seaside  wear,  and  are 
very  distingue.  I  particularly  admire  the  white  costumes, 
with  tunic  and  casaque  complete,  which  are  beautifully 
made  as  well  as  nice  designs.  Tussore  cloth,  the  ecru 
linon,  and  other  Indian-like  fabrics,  are  also  made  up  in 
the  same  designs.  The  robes  de  chambre  and  dressing- 
jackets  shown  me  are  tasteful ;  in  particular  I  noticed 
the  silk  quilted  Princess  robes,  the  white  and  coloured 
embroidered  twilled  flounced  robes  for  accouchements, 
and  the  embroidered  white  and  coloured  camisoles  for 
trousseaux.  For  underskirts  I  noted  some  excellent 
demi-jupons  of  horsehair,  both  plain  and  flounced.  These 
are  always  useful,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every 
wardrobe. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Douglas,  of  21,  New  Bond-street,  to 
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278. — Corner  Border  in  Berlin  Woolwork. 
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279. — Lady’s  Crochet  Nightcap. 
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inspect  not  only  the  Paris  coiffures  but  also  the  chaiming 
bonnets  which  he  receives  weekly  from  a  famous  house 
there,  and  which  are  certainly  worthy  of  the  much- 
vaunted  gout  Parisien.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe 
every  one  of  these  lovely-  chapeaux,  which  vary  in  price 
from  thirty  shilling  upwards,  selon  the  beauty  of  the 
floral  trimmings. 

The  most  charming  are  of  the  new  Orleans  or  Bour¬ 
geois  shapes,  with  large  crown,  profusely  ornamented 
with  flowers  or  lace,  or  with  faille  ribbon.  The  style 
of  the  chapeaux  is  strictly  ladylike  and  yet  distingue. 
The  French  flowers  for  headdresses  are  very  beautiful, 
and  complete  the  superb  coiffures  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

I  observe  the  light  coiffure  of  chevaux  frise  is  most  in 
vogue.  It  can  be  arranged  in  any  style,  and  rearranged 
daily.  No  frisettes  are  required  for  this  ‘flure,  which 
is  arranged  on  a  comb,  and  can  be  min^ied  with  natural 
hair  or  worn  over  the  natural  hair.  Several  large,  light, 
curled  chignons  were  shown  me  for  evening  toilet,  and 
are  very  convenient  for  ladies  in  the  country  who  are 
unable  to  command  the  services  of  a  clever  coiffeur. 
Deeply  do  I  compassionate  the  misguided  damsel  who 
confides  her  store  of  locks,  natural  and  additional,  to 
a  bungler  in  the  art;  but,  indeed,  after  the  capital  manner 
in  which  one’s  chevelure  is  treated  by  the  female  attendants 
at  Mr.  Douglas’s  one  does  not  care  about  risking  one’s 
hair  in  other  hands.  Mr.  Douglas  issues  tickets  at 
los.  6d.  and  2  is.  per  half-dozen  and  dozen,  and  these 
tickets  are  transferable,  and  entitle  the  bearer  to  enter  at 
both  London  and  Brighton  establishments.  I  think  the 
idea  excellent. 

It  is  not  every  day  that  one  visits  a  Parisian  modiste 
who  is  also  a  princess,  but  I  can  assure  my  readers  that 
although,  like  Thackeray,  I  do  not  walk  every  day  down 
Bond-street  on  a  duke’s  arm,  yet  I  have  this  week 
assisted  in  a  long  and  tete-a-tete  conversation  with  the 
Princess  Bonaparte,  wife  of  Prince  Pierre.  Naturally 
we  discussed  many  other  subjects  besides  the  modes  in 
question,  but  as  these  were  subjects  of  political  and 
social  interest  they  will  not  form  part  of  my  letter  to¬ 
day,  for  I  am  not  inclined  to  lift  the  veil  which  shrouds 
sorrows,  or  to  show  the  courage  which,  under  heavy 
misfortunes,  remains  firm.  My  simple  duty,  I  may  say 
my  pleasant  duty,  is  to  introduce  Madame  Pierre  Bona¬ 
parte,  modiste^  97,  New  Bond-street,  to  my  readers. 
On  entering  the  spacious  salons  tenanted  by  madame,  we 
find  that  princesses  have  an  excellent  idea  of  all  that  is 
charming  and  coquet  in  chapeaux.  We  find,  stranger  still, 
that  prices  are  very  moderate,  and  that  a  lady,  in  choosing 
a  bonnet  or  a  dress,  can  select  the  model  she  approves, 
and  have  either  article  made  up  at  a  given  price ;  par 
exemplcf  a  charming  bonnet  may  have  French  flowers 
costing  two  pounds  upon  it,  and  by  substituting  a 
cheaper  flower  the  completed  bonnet  may  cost  that  sum 
only.  The  same  remark  applies  to  dresses,  which  can 
be  arranged  at  various  prices.  I  saw  some  charming 
confections,  models  of  Worth’s  designing,  lovely  lace- 
trimmed  robes,  which  are  pleasant  to  look  upon  ;  bon¬ 
nets  and  hats  a  ravir,  and  coiffures  of  the  most  original 
style. 

The  princess  is  assisted  by  an  experienced  modiste 
long  established  in  Paris,  and  by  a  staff  of  French  needle¬ 


women,  and  merits  a  success  equal  to  her  courage.  The 
bonnets  shown  me  were  of  the  newest  style;  in  particular 
I  noticed  a  charming  bonnet  nearly  covered  with  mar¬ 
guerites  of  all  sizes  and  in  all  stages  of  development ; 
there  one  could  see  the  buds  opened  and  unopened,  the 
flowers  in  various  stages  of  blossom  and  decay.  Again, 
another  elegant  bonnet  was  wreathed  with  pansies  and 
wheatears,  and  a  third  of  white  chip  is  encircled  by  violets 
of  the  most  lovely  hue. 

It  is  high  time  that  both  my  readers  and  myself  should 
rest  from  the  subject  of  chapeaux  and  modes;  but  really 
I  have  this  month  seen  such  charming  specimens  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  break  away  from  so  enticing  a  subject. 
Let  us  take  a  mental  spring  from  head-covering  to  foot¬ 
gear,  and  examine  a  few  of  the  lovely  hottines  prepared 
for  little  feet  by  Messrs.  E.  J.  Nicoll,  424,  Oxford-street. 
My  readers  may  remember  that  in  past  letters  I  have 
alluded  to  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  Flexura  prin¬ 
ciple  as  applied  by  Mr.  Nicoll  to  boots  and  shoes. 
While  preserving  this  principle  in  its  integrity,  Mr.Nicoll 
has  mtroduced  more  style  lately  into  the  varieties  or  hot- 
tines  made  by  him,  and  I  noted  the  following  imong 
these: — A  light  cloth  boot,  with  a  Louis  XV.  heel, 
the  front  divided  into  sections  by  bands  of  fine  dark 
kid,  which  allow  the  light  cloth  to  be  seen.  Another 
bo3t  is  made  very  high  at  the  ankle,  is  goloshed  all 
round,  buttoned  at  the  side,  and  finished  by  a  bow  or 
rosette.  Again,  boots  are  made  of  plain  or  chequered 
cloth.  Shoes  are  composed  of  satin,  kid,  or  velvet.  The 
rosettes  and  bows  are  much  smaller  than  they  have  been 
lately  worn,  and  with  sandals  are  really  very  small. 
Sandalled  shoes  are  prepared  for  croquet  parties  ;  they 
have  the  croquet  heel  and  strong  sole,  and  are  much 
admired  by  ladies  with  arched  insteps  and  well-formed 
feet.  They  will  not  be  worn  by  ladies  who  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  these  attractions,  for  a  flat,  wide  foot  is  not  adapted 
for  aught  but  concealment  beneath  the  monstrous  bow  of 
“  the  period.” 

Ladies  who  regret  that  they  are  again  denied  a  vote 
in  Parliament  should  use  the  household  vote  which  by 
law  of  nature  they  possess,  and  enact  that  a  variety  of 
entertainments  should  be  given  them.  The  opera,  the 
theatre  should  be  visited  in  turn,  and  all  the  “  delicacies 
of  the  season”  usually  enjoyed  by  their  lords  should  at 
least  be  shared  by  The  Ladies.  For  instance,  at  The 
London  they  should  taste  strawberry  salad,  iced  pud¬ 
dings,  ices  of  every  kind,  whitebait,  ducks  and  green 
peas,  not  to  mention  champagne  and  claret  cups.  All 
these  things  are  among  a  woman’s  rights,  and  if  she  cares 
for  nice  things,  and  has  not  given  herself  up  to  the  bun 
mania,  she  should  celebrate  recurring  festivals  in  the 
family,  as  birthday,  wedding-day,  &c.,  by  a  nice  little 
dinner  at  The  London,  Fleet-street. 

Speaking  of  woman’s  rights  naturally  brings  one  to 
Home  Comforts.  Of  these  undoubtedly  is  the  Mor- 
DOVA,  a  little  instrument  for  removing  the  top  of  an  egg 
with  neatness  and  cleanliness.  As  girls  we  are  told  there 
are  thirteen  vulgarities  commitable  in  eating  an  egg,  and 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  the  larger  half  of  these  offences 
against  society  consist  in  the  removing  the  top  of  the 
egg.  Girls  are  now  saved  from  nervous  fears  by  the 
Mordova,  which  is  simply  placed  upon  the  egg  at  the 
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necessary  distance.  A  slight  pressure  with  forefinger 
and  thumb  at  once  takes  off  the  portion  required.  The 
Mordova  is  silver-plated  upon  nickel  silver,  is  handsome 
in  design,  and  forms  a  useful  addition  to  the  table.  The 
name  is  derived  from  mordeo,  I  bite ;  ova,  eggs. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  at  last  to  inform  my  readers 
thpi  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne  has  returned  to  the  old  yet 
new  house,  Piccadilly.  The  new  premises  have  risen 
upon  the  old  spot  where  I  have  seen  so  many  lovely 
trousseaux  and  purchased  for  others  and  myself  such 
delightful  articles  de 'toilette. 

Owen  Meredith  sings  “  After  all  old  things  are  best,” 
but  this  line  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  feminine  toilets, 
however  much  we  may  endorse  the  poet’s  opinion  on 
love  and  friendship. 

Nor  can  we  now  apply  it  on  gazing  at  the  stately 
house  that  has  replaced  the  quaint  old-time  shop  of 
Addley  Bourne.  We  enter  wide  and  spacious  doors, 
we  see  a  large  and  well-filled  window  on  either  side  ; 
we  sit  down  at  a  roomy  counter  in  a  large  and  lofty 
shop,  from  which  we  pass  into  a  light,  airy  salon  des 
dames,  where  trousseaux  may  be  discussed  and  layettes 
decided  upon  without  fatigue  ;  where  the  corset  and  the 
crinoline,  or  rather  the  tournure,  may  be  tried  on  ;  and 
where  the  effect  of  morning  dresses  may  be  realised.  I 
felt  glad  to  be  again  in  the  house,  and  inaugurated  my 
visit  by  a  little  extravagance  on  my  own  account ;  but 
who,  however  prudent,  could  resist  the  lovely  morning 
toilets,  for  I  deny  that  they  rohes  de  chamhre,  of  Mrs. 
Addley  Bourne  ? 

Deliciously  fresh  muslinette  over  colour,  charming 
piquant quaint  rosebud  chintzes — are  these 
to  be  doomed  to  “  blush  unseen”  in  the  bedroom  of  an 
English  belle  ?  At  least  while  fresh,  while  new,  let 
them  be  seen  dispensing  coffee  or  filling  the  teacup ;  let 
the  wearer  place  the  coquettish  bouquet  in  the  marital 
coat,  and  let  the  futur  touch  with  respectful  yet  fervent 
kiss  the  little  hand  that  escapes  from  the  flowing 
sleeve. 

Were  I  a  man  and  a  husband — but  indeed,  dear  ladies, 
it  is  good  for  one  of  you  that  I  am  not,  in  the  same  sense 
as  one  of  my  little  darlings  meant  when  he  said,  “  I’s 
glad  I’s  not  a  gal,”  after  I  had  held  forth  for  some  time 
on  the  duties  of  little  girls  in  their  toilet. 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne’s  new  stock,  I 
found  everything  in  beautiful  order,  and  all  new  and 
bright.  The  infants’  pelisses,  hats,  and  hoods  are 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  two  completed  layettes  just 
ready  to  send  out  were  also  shown  me. 

The  underclothing  designs  for  brides’  trousseaux  are 
original  and  excellent,  and  the  work,  as  usual  with  all 
Mrs.  Bourne’s,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  consider 
this  excellence  of  needlework  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  myself  prefer  the  plainest  garment  well  made  to 
costly  trimming  if  necessitating  bad  work. 

After  all  I  have  said  of  Mr.  Garrard’s  bassinette  fur¬ 
ther  explanation  seems  unnecessary,  but  several  letters 
ask  for  further  information,  which  I  am  truly  glad  and 
willing  to  bestow.  First,  then,  the  folding  bassinette 
is  safe — all-important  point;  is  adapted  for  hot  or  cold 
climates ;  is  ornamental  in  appearance,  and  can  be  placed 


in  any  apartment  or  by  the  bedside-,  it  is  in  all  respects 
suitable  and  healthy  for  an  infant,  and  most  convenient 
for  travelling;  it  can  be  arranged  or  folded  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  is  perfectly  portable.  Mr.  Garrard  has  a 
folding  basket  of  similar  make  and  construction,  which 
is  very  useful  in  travelling,  though  not  so  necessary  as 
the  cradle  or  bassinette. 

In  reply  to  many  inquiries,  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of 
cosmetics  ;  but  for  those  who  luill  use  rouge  the  Rose 
Bloom  sold  by  Madame  Corinne  will  be  found  an 
admirable  substitute  for  the  ordinary  deleterious  rouge. 
Two  young  friends  have  joined  in  a  series  of  amateur 
theatricals,  and  have  used  this  rouge  constantly  with  no 
bad  result  to  the  skin.  They  say  that  being  naturally 
very  pale  it  is  only  kind  to  society  to  add  a  little  colour, 
and  I  believe  that  they  will  end  by  wearing  colour 
constantly  on  their  fair  cheeks.  If  ladies  must  and  will 
rouge,  pray  let  them  use  a  safe  and  natural-looking 
colour.  Madame  Corinne’s  Rose-Leaf  Bloom  is  sold  in 
shilling  packets,  post  free  for  thirteen  stamps,  30, 
Henrietta-street,  Co  vent-garden. 

Another  cosmetic  to  be  had  at  this  address  is  the 
Antephelic  Milk,  which  I  have  myself  used  as  a  cure 
for  freckles.  I  do  not  think  one  need  submit  to  be 
freckled  when  a  simple  wash  applied  regularly  will  re¬ 
move  them,  and  after  a  time  they  do  not  reappear,  at 
least  in  cases  coming  under  my  knowledge. 

Veloutine  is  also  sold  at  the  same  house,  and  is  a 
capital  toilet  powder  ;  it  is  sold  in  three  tints  for  v.arious 
complexions.  The  prices  of  these  beautifiers — for  such 
I  must  call  them,  since  they  greatly  improve  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance — are  as  follows  : — Antephelic  Milk, 
6s.  per  bottle,  carriage  free ;  Veloutine,  5s.  per  box, 
post  free  ;  Rose  Bloom,  Is.  id.,  post  free. 

Now  let  us  return  to  some  last  notes  on  bonnets, 
which  I  saw  at  41,  Sloane-street,  and  at  the  new  and 
handsome  magasin  of  Madame  Caroline. 

This  lady  for  many  years  conducted  the  chapeau 
department  of  Messrs.  Jay.  The  shop  is  thoroughly 
French,  black  and  gold,  and  the  bonnets  are  as  Parisian 
as  is  their  abode.  The  chapeau  L' Alsace  is  somewhat 
of  Marie  Stuart  shape,  with  high  bow  and  loops,  jet 
ornament,  and  sewn  with  jet  in  small  rouleaux,  finished 
with  lace,  faille  ribbon,  and  feathers.  A  lovely  white 
chip  hat  is  trimmed  with  mauve  plissees  and  crepe  de 
chine.  Louis  XV.  hats,  Charles  V.  bonnets.  Pompa¬ 
dour  and  Watteau  hats  are  among  the  collection  of 
Madame  Caroline.  The  price  of  these  bonnets  begins 
at  25s.  Madame  Caroline  also  makes  dresses  and  robes 
for  ladies,  and  has  a  nice  stock  of  dolmans,  casaques, 
confections  in  mourning  and  half-mourning,  and  makes 
any  coloured  costumes,  robes,  or  confections  to  order. 
Her  prices  are  very  moderate.  I  observed  a  charming 
black  lace  fichu  for  wearing  over  the  dress  ett  neglige, 
and  a  new-shaped  veil,  which  I  think  very  pretty  and 
decidedily  new. 

Madame  Caroline  keeps  also  a  quantity  of  little 
articles  necessary  for  the  toilet — as  fichus,  jet  orna¬ 
ments,  lingerie,  &c. — and  I  think  both  her  bonnets 
and  her  prices  will  suit  ladylike,  economical  women. 

The  Silkworm. 
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292. — Embroidered  Work-Bag. 


293. — Edging  for  HandkeR' 
CHIEF  Border  (294), 


294. — Handkerchief  Border  in  Venetian  Point. 


290. — Mode  of  Working  the 
Bars  in  294. 


291. — Edging  for  Handkerchief 
Border  (294). 
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287.— Detail  of  Handkerchief 
Border  (294). 


288. — Bars  with  Picot  in  294. 


289. — Detail  of  Handkerchief 
Border  (294). 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


*69. — ChILDBBN’S  SmiEB  C08TTTKBS. 

I.  Infiint’s  dress  of  white  piqu£,  braided  in  Vandykes.  The 
corsage  low,  worn  over  a  chemisette.  The  basque  cut  open,  and 
trimmed  to  match. 

*.  Boy’s  costume  of  rammer  serge,  consisting  of  casaqne  and 
trousers,  high  boots,  and  felt  hat. 

3.  Costume  for  girl  of  14  years  of  age.  Striped  foulard  dress, 
trimmed  with  one  white  and  one  coloured  flounce,  matching  the 
dress.  Casaque  composed  of  the  two  colours.  White  chip  hat, 
plumes,  and  ribbons. 

4.  Spotted  percale  costnme,  trimmed  with  biais  bands  of  colonr. 
Leghorn  hat,  trimmed  with  wild  flowers. 

5.  Black  alpaca  costnme  for  a  litte  g^l.  This  useful  dress  is 
trimmed  with  flat  kilted  folds  of  various  widths,  and  is  worn  over 
a  high  white  bodice  with  long  sleeves. 

*70. — SnUHItB  COBTTTKES  POE  ChILDBBK. 

1.  Toilette  for  little  girl  from  five  to  seven  years.  Grey  poplin 
dress.  The  skirt  trimmed  above  the  hem  with  a  bias  piped  both 
sides  with  black.  Second  skirt  forms  a  rounded  apron  in  front, 
deep  pleats  at  the  back  trimmed  with  a  piped  bias.  Bodice  with 
plain  basqnes  in  front  Anted  at  the  back,  continued  in  brctelles 
over  the  shoulder.  Sleeves  with  double  “  .Jockeys,”  trimmed  with 
bias  and  piping.  Straw  hat,  trimmed  with  ribbon  loops,  and  feather 
placed  at  the  back.  Grey  boots  witb  plain  kid  toe-caps. 

2.  Costume  for  little  child  of  two  or  three  years.  Cashmere 
dress  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  scalloped  band  of  a  deeper  shade. 
Two  rows  of  woollen  braid  of  the  same  dark  hue  are  carried  over 
the  shoulders,  and  down  the  front  and  back  at  equal  distances.  Boots 
to  match  the  dress,  and  felt  hat  with  feathers  placed  on  one  side. 

3.  Toilette  for  little  girl  from  ten  to  twelve  years.  Blue  foulard 
dress  with  black  stripes.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  flounce 
headed  by  tliree  rows  of  blue  silk  braid.  Very  low  square  bodice 
trimmed  with  a  bias  flounce.  Pleated  muslin  chemisette.  High 
sliapcd  straw  hat  trimmed  with  coques  and  bows  of  ribbon.  Polished 

<kid  boots. 

4.  Toilette  for  little  girl  from  six  to  eight  years.  Pearl  grey 
cashmere  dress  trimmed  with  black  poult  de  soie.  Tlie  skirt  is 
plain  in  front  and  trimmed  each  side  with  six  gathered  flounces. 
At  the  back  of  the  skirt  are  four  poplin  flounces  edged  with  black 
poult  de  soie.  Bodice  with  long  bawjues  forming  waistcoat  in  front, 
open  en  chdle,  over  a  muslin  fichu  pleated  inside.  Straw  hat  turned 
np  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  coques  and  tuft  of 
featlicrs  placed  at  the  back  of  the  hat.  Grey  boots  with  plun  kid 
toe-caps. 

5.  Spanish  costnme  for  little  boy  from  six  to  eight  years.  'light- 
fitting  trousers  of  cloth,  buttoned  at  the  side,  and  trimmed  with 
braid.  Scarf  worn  as  a  sash  tied  at  the  back,  with  falling  ends. 
Jacket  cut  up  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  braid,  open  in  front, 
allowing  a  pleated  shirt  to  be  seen.  Spanish  hat  of  black  velvet 
and  straw.  Kid  boots. 

271. — SruHEB  Chacssfhie. 

1.  Black  velvet  shoe,  with  Louis  XV.  heels,  covering  the  instep 
with  bow,  composed  of  coques  of  velvet  and  poult  de  soie ;  round 
steel  bnckle. 

2.  Light  silk  hoot,  with  high  top,  showing  leather  toe-cap,  with 
bars  of  leather. 

3.  Light  cloth  hoot,  goloshcd  with  kid,  small  kid  bow  and  Louis 
IV.  heels. 

4.  Red  kid  shoe,  with  enamelled  top,  of  the  style  Fenton ;  black 
velvet  bow. 

5.  Maroon  cloth  hoot,  with  plain  red  toe-cap,  Louis  XV.  heels,  and 
maroon  fringed-ont  bow. 

6.  Striped  cloth  boot,  with  shiny  toe-caps. 

7.  Grey  cloth  slipper,  with  cockade  and  round  jet  bnckle. 

S.  Black  and  white  check  contil  boot,  half  goloshcd. 

9.  Silk  boot,  entirely  goloshed,  with  Lonis  XV.  heels. 

272. — L’Eleoante  CoirpECTiON,  IN  SriK  AND  IN  Lace. 

The  interior  of  the  corsage  is  of  poult  de  soie  fitting,  and  with  long 
points ;  waistcoat  in  front,  with  rounded  revers,  trimmed  with  lace 
and  joined  by  a  bow;  Gabrielle  sleeves  of  tulle  bonillonn^, 
fastened  by  ribbon  and  bows.  Deep  lace  on  the  sleeves  and  front  of 
the  confection. 

273. — Back  of  tee  sake  Confection. 

A  long  single  point,  trimmed  with  two  flounces  of  lace,  the 
upper  la'ing  shorter  than  the  lower  flounce.  Two  large  bows  of 
ril  Ixin  are  placed  between  the  two  flounces. 

274. — New  Bonnets,  CASAprES,  and  Linoehie. 

I .  Pagoda  collar  of  cambric  and  Valenciennes,  forming  collarette. 


tnrned-np  collar,  and  wide  square  collar  with  double  long  points, 
edged  with  lace.  Under-sleeves  to  match. 

2.  Round-shaped  Imt  of  Belgian  straw,  trimmed  with  black  velvet 
ribbon  and  blue  silk  ribbon ;  a  trail  of  small  white  flowers  is  placed 
on  the  crown. 

3.  Rice  straw  bonnet  of  round  shape  and  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of 
violets  and  tea-rose-bud  on  one  side,  on  the  other  violet  ribbon  only. 

4.  Cap  coiffure  of  tulle  and  Mechlin  lace,  with  loops  and  long  bow 
and  ends  of  black  velvet,  flower  at  the  side. 

5.  Black  velvet  bow  and  ends  finished  with  white  blonde. 

6.  Fancy  bow  composed  of  a  rosette  and  ribbon,  scalloped  and 
edged  with  bias  folds  to  simulate  leaves. 

7.  Casilda  mantle  of  double  cashmere,  trimmed  with  a  wide  bias 
of  the  same  fabric,  wdth  deep  scallops  and  fringe.  This  mantle  is 
drawn  in  at  the  waist  by  a  waistband  to  match.  The  pelerine  simu¬ 
lates  wide  sleeves  in  front. 

8.  Back  of  the  Casilda  mantle,  trimmed  with  a  Louis  XIII.  bow 
of  ribbon.  The  front  is  shorter  than  the  sides,  and  fonns  deep  postil¬ 
lion,  with  hollow  pleatings.  The  same  trimming,  scallops  and  fringes. 

275. — ^New  Confections,  Chapeaux,  and  Coiffures. 

1.  Cambric  collar,  round  in  front,  trimmed  with  lace,  and  lace 
jabot  forming  a  cravat. 

2.  Rich  confection  in  the  Louis  XV.  style,  open  en  chdle,  with 
wide  revers,  trimmed  with  lace,  bows  of  ribbon,  and  passementerie. 
This  casaqne  fits  the  form,  and  is  short  in  front;  very  long  and 
deep;  sleeves  plain  to  the  elbow,  and  with  “shell”  revers  trimmctl 
with  bows  of  ribbon,  lace,  and  passementerie. 

3.  Abbe  collar  of  muslin  and  Valenciennes,  forming  collarette  and 
jabot  in  front. 

4.  Straw  bonnet  of  new  shape  with  rich  appr^t  of  lace  falling  at 
the  hack.  Spray  of  Bengal  roses,  bow  of  black  faille  with  raised 
coques.  Fringed  faille  sMngs. 

5.  Elegant  cap  of  tulle  and  lace,  with  coquilles  fulling  at  the 
back,  and  balf  wreath  of  daisies,  with  green  velvet  strings. 

6.  Same  honnet  as  No.  4,  but  showing  the  other  side. 

7.  La  Fantasia  paletot  of  summer  cloth.  lu  front  straight,  with 
two  large  revers,  trimmed  with  a  silk  cording  and  braiding ;  small 
sleeves,  with  deep  revers,  trimmed  to  match. 

8.  Back  of  the  paletot.  Much  longer  than  in  front,  trimmed  to 
correspond. 

276  and  278. — CoBNEB  Bobdebs  in  Berlin  Wool  Work. 

These  designs  for  borders  of  rugs,  stools,  &c.,  may  be  worked  on 
fine  or  coarse  canvas  with  fieecy  or  Berlin  wool,  or  may  be  worketl 
with  silk  and  beads  for  borders  of  writing-cases  and  other  fancy 
articles.  'The  colonrs  may  be  chosen  to  taste. 

277  and  282. — Antimacassar  in  Genoa  Work. 

This  antimacassar  is  illustrated  in  miniature,  and  No.  277  shows 
the  centre  in  full  size.  It  is  of  white  cambric,  embroidered  with 
fine  cord.  Begin  by  tracing  the  design  according  to  illustration  on 
paper  or  glaz^  calico ;  tack  the  cambric  over  the  pattern,  trace 
the  lines  of  the  design  with  soft  cotton,  and  then  sew  on  the  cord 
with  fine  cotton  in  overcast  stitch,  forming  the  loops  at  regular 
intervals.  When  the  work  is  finished,  take  it  off  the  pattern,  and 
cut  away  the  cambric  according  to  illustration,  between  the  figures 
and  round  the  edge.  Thick  crochet  cotton  may  be  substituted  for  cord. 

279.— Ladt’s  Crochet  Nightcap. 

'This  cap  or  net  is  worked  with  crochet  cotton  No.  20,  and  is 
drawn  np  with  a  scarlet  braid  tied  behind.  Begin  in  the  centre  of 
the  crown  with  a  cliain  of  12  stitches  joined  to  a  circle  with  a  slip 
stitch.  On  this  work,  ist  row:  36  long  treble,  the  ist  composed  of 
3  chain,  and  at  the  end  of  the  row  work  a  slip  stitch  on  the  last  of 
the  3  chain.  Repeat  this  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  row. 
2nd  row :  1 2  times  alternately  2  treble,  5  chain,  missing  1  under¬ 
neath.  3rd  row:  I  slip  stitch  on  the  ist  treble  and  on  the  2  follow¬ 
ing  chain,  then  i  doable  on  the  middle  stitch  of  every  5  chain,  9 
cluin.  4th  row:  *  i  double  on  the  ist  double,  4  chain,  1  double  on 
the  middle  stitch  of  the  9  chain,  5  chain,  i  double  on  the  last  doubK , 
9  chain,  i  double  on  the  same  double  previously  worked,  S  chain,  1 
doable  into  the  same  double  on  which  the  previous  double  were 
worked,  4  chain ;  repeat  from  *,  finishing  the  row  with  slip  stitches 
np  to  the  middle  stitch  of  the  first  9  chain  of  the  present  row.  5t1i 
row :  I  double  on  the  middle  stitch  of  every  9  chain,  1 1  chain 
between.  6th  row :  Alternately  i  treble,  i  chain,  missing  i  under¬ 
neath.  7th  row :  Alternately  i  double  on  the  chain  of  the  previoii 
row,  9  chain,  miss  5.  8th — nth  row:  The  same  as  the  4th — 7(li 
row.  12th  row  :  4  chain  scallops  of  9  chain,  with  i  double  on  tin 
middle  stitch  of  the  9  chain  of  the  previous  row',  then  *  a  sjiot  of  5 
treble  on  the  next  double,  and  1  double  on  the  middle  stitch  of  tin- 
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next  9  chaia,  5  chain  scallops  as  above,  repeat  from  *,  13th  row:  3 
cliain  scallops,  *  a  spot  os  above  on  the  next  <louble,  i  double  on  the 
middle  stitch  of  the  next  spot  of  the  previous  row,  1  spot  on  the 
next  double,  i  double  on  the  succeeding  chain,  4  chain  scallops, 
repeat  from  *.  14th  row :  %  chain  scallops,  i  spot  on  each  of  the 
next  3  double,  3  chain  scallops,  repeat  from  *.  1 5th  row :  2  chain 
scallops,  •  2  scallops  as  in  the  13th  row,  4  chain  scallops,  repeat 
from  *.  1 6th  row :  Alternately  2  chain  scallops,  1  spot.  1 7th  row : 
Alternately  4  chain  scallops,  2  spots.  1 8th  row :  Alternately  3  chain 
scallops,  3  spots,  the  chains  in  this  and  the  4  following  rows  being 
II  stitches  long.  In  the  19th  and  20th  row  the  pattern  of  spots 
is  completed.  21st  and  22nd  row:  Chain  scallops.  23rd  row:  2 
treble  on  the  middle  stitch  of  each  chain  scallop,  9  chain  between. 
24th  and  25th  rows :  3  treble  on  the  3  middle  stitches  of  each  chain 
sc^Iop,  I  chain  between.  26th  row :  3  treble  on  the  3  middle 
stitches  of  each  chain  scallop,  lo  chain.  27th  row:  Alternately  4 
treble,  10  chain.  28th  row:  4 treble,  ii  chain.  29th row:  5  treble, 
II  chain.  30th  row:  S  treble,  12  chain.  31st  row:  6  treble,  12 
chain.  This  completes  the  crown  of  the  net.  Now  work  a  row  for 
the  string  of  4  treble  long  treble  on  4  middle  stitches  of  each  chain, 
14  chain.  Then  4  rows  for  the  edging,  ist  row :  i  treble,  3  chain, 
missing  |  underneath.  2nd  row :  Alternately  2  treble  on  the  ist 
stitch,  with  3  chain  between  them,  3  chain,  miss  6  underneath.  3rd 
row  :  •  I  double  on  the  chain  between  the  2  treble  worked  on  the 
same  stitch,  5  chain,  4  double  long  treble,  with  i  chain  between  on  the 
3  chain  between  the  following  2  treble  worked  on  the  same  stitch,  S 
chain,  repeat  from  *.  4th  row  :  *  1  double  on  the  chain  before  the 
ist  of  the  4  double  long  treble,  3  times  alternately  5  chain,  i  double 
on  the  chain  between  the  2  treble,  5  chain,  i  doable  on  the  chain 
after  the  4th  treble,  i  chain,  repeat  from  *. 

280  and  281. — Eubbivdered  Monogbaus  bob  Pocket* 
Hanseebchibfs,  Ac. 

These  monograms  may  bo  worked  with  French  embroidery  cotton 
on  pocket-handkerchiefs,  toilet  pincushioas,  or  other  articles  of 
washing  material,  or  they  may  bo  embroidered  with  coloured  silks 
on  card-cases,  note-books,  albums,  Ac.,  of  silk,  satin,  or  leather.  The 
various  stitches  may  bo  discerned  from  the  illustration,  the  chief 
being  satin  stitch,  overcast  stitch,  chain  stitch,  and  button-hole  stitch. 

283. — Emeky  Cushion  ootebbd  with  Silk. 

Make  a  bag  for  the  emery  by  sewing  the  sides  of  a  piece  of  calico 
3  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide  together,  and  then  tying  the  one 
end  up  about  an  inch  from  the  edge.  Then  fill  the  bag  with  emery 
and  tie  up  the  other  end,  also  an  inch  from  the  edge,  thus  forming 
a  ball  in  the  centre.  Take  a  piece  of  black  silk  3^  inches  long  and 
2^  inches  wide,  sew  a  narrow  blue  ribbon  with  steel  beads  through 
the  centre,  and  a  row  of  herring-bone  on  each  side  in  white  silk, 
with  short  stitches  of  blue  silk  according  to  illustration,  join  the 
sides  together,  and  draw  this  cover  over  the  cushion,  tying  up  the 
ends,  and  ravelling  out  the  edges.  Lastly,  add  blue  ^ws  and  a 
string,  according  to  illustration. 

284  and  285. — Tatted  Collabs. 

These  collars  are  worked  with  very  fine  cotton,  or  may  bo  executed  in 
fine  black  silk  for  mourning  wear.  They  are  worked  with  one  shuttle. 

No.  284.  Begin  by  working  a  sufficient  number  of  the  4-leaved 
figfures  for  the  border  of  the  collar,  each  circle  consisting  of  $  double, 
7  purls  with  2  double  Tietween,  5  double.  Then  work  the  outer 
double  row  of  circles  in  connection  with  the  figures,  as  follows  :— 
A  circle  of  2  double,  $  purls  with  2  double  between,  2  double ;  turn 
the  work,  so  that  the  circle  is  turned  downwards,  and  the  wrong 
side  is  uppermost,  leave  i-8th  inch  of  thread,  work  a  circle  as  above, 
turn  the  work,  looping  into  the  last  purl  of  tho  previous  circle 
instead  of  working  the  ist  purl,  and  instead  of  the  centre  purl, 
working  into  the  3rd  purl  of  one  of  tho  circles  of  a  4-leavcd  fi^ro. 
Turn  the  work,  and,  leaving  i-8th  inch  of  thread,  a  circle  as  above, 
looping  into  the  last  purl  of  the  last  circle  but  i,  turn,  leave  i-8th 
inch  of  thread,  a  circle  as  above,  looping  into  the  last  purl  of  the 
last  circle  but  i,  turn  the  work,  leave  i-8th  inch  of  thread,  a  circle 
as  above,  looping  into  the  last  circle  but  1,  turn,  leave  i-8th  inch  of 
thread,  a  circle  as  above,  looping  into  the  last  purl  ot  the  last  circle 
hut  1,  and  into  the  Sth  purl  of  the  next  leaf  of  tho  4-lcaved  figure. 
]^>peat  this  throughout  the  length  of  tlio  border,  adding  extra 
circles  at  the  inaer  and  outer  points  of  tlio  edging,  accwtling  to 
illustration — viz.,  at  each  point  3  circles  without  turning  the  work, 
and  groups  of  circles  to  form  the  front  comers  of  tho  collar.  Work 
a  2nd  double  row  circles  on  the  inner  side  of  tho  4-leaved  figures, 
and  fill  up  the  comers  of  the  collar  with  large  and  small  figures 
according  to  illustration,  joining  them  to  each  other  and  to  the 
double  row  of  circles  as  you  proceed.  lAstly,  work  a  doable  row  of 
circles  round  the  neck,  each  outer  circle  of  2  double,  4  purls  with  2 
double  between,  2  double;  each  inner  circle  of  2  double,  5  purls  with 


2  double  between,  2  double,  conncctiug  them  with  the  previously 
fiuished  portion  of  tho  work  as  you  proceed. 

No.  283  consists  of  a  number  of  medallions  composed  of  small  and 
large  circles,  worked  separately,  and  united  by  small  4-leaved  sprigs. 
The  scalloped  figures  forming  the  edge  of  the  collar  are  also  worked 
separately,  and  the  separate  figures  arc  tied  together  according  to 
illustration.  Work  tho  medallions  as  follows : — *  A  circle  of  i 
double,  IS  purls,  with  i  double  between,  i  double;  turn  tho  work, 
leave  i-ioth  inch  of  thread  after  this  and  all  tho  succeeding  circles, 
a  circle  of  4  double,  i  purl,  i-6th  of  an  inch  long,  4  double,  i  short 
purl,  I  double,  loop  into  the  last  purl  of  the  previous  circle,  turn ;  a 
circle  of  i  double,  1 3  purls,  with  i  double  between,  i  double,  loop 
into  the  last  purl  of  the  previous  circle,  turn ;  a  circle  like  the  and, 
loop  into  the  last  purl  of  the  previous  circle,  turn ;  a  circle  of  i 
double,  1 1  purls,  with  i  double  between,  i  double,  loop  into  the  last 
purl  of  the  previous  circle,  turn ;  a  circle  like  tho  2nd,  loop  into  the 
last  purl  of  the  previous  circle,  turn ;  a  circle  of  i  doable,  9  purls, 
with  I  double  between,  i  double,  loop  into  the  last  purl  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  circle,  turn  ;  a  circle  like  tho  2nd,  loop  into  the  last  purl  of  tho 
previous  circle,  turn;  a  circle  of  i  double,  ii  purls,  with  i  double 
between,  i  double,  loop  into  the  last  purl  of  tho  previous  circle,  turn ; 
a  circle  like  the  2nd,  loop  into  the  last  purl  of  the  previous  circle, 
turn ;  a  circle  of  i  double,  1 3  purls,  with  i  double  between,  1  doable, 
loop  into  the  last  purl  of  the  previous  circle,  turn ;  a  circle  like  the 
2nd,  loop  into  the  last  purl  of  tho  previous  circle,  repeat  from  *, 
loop  into  the  thre-ad  between  tho  ist  and  2nd  circle,  tie  the  ends  of 
the  thread  together,  and  cut  them  off.  Draw  the  long  purls  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  centre,  and  work  over  them  in  point  de  reprise  according 
to  illustration.  Next  work  tho  small  4-lcaved  figures,  each  leaf  con¬ 
sisting  of  6  double,  i  purl,  long  or  short  according  to  the  place  for 
which  it  is  intended,  6  double.  Work  the  loaves  close  to  each 
other,  and  draw  them  together  by  passing  tho  thread  round  the 
threads  between  the  leaves  before  tying  the  ends  together.  Now 
work  the  half  rosettes  of  $  large  and  4  small  circles,  tho  former 
graduated  according  to  illustration,  the  latter  with  purls  of  different 
lengths  according  to  the  position  they  occupy.  Round  tho  neck 
work  2  double  rows  of  circles  as  follows : — A  circle  of  4  double,  i 
purl,  4  double,  i  purl,  2  double,  turn ;  *  a  circle  as  above,  looping 
into  tho  last  purl  of  tho  previous  circle,  turn;  repeat  from  *. 
Work  the  2nd  double  row  like  the  ist,  looping  into  tho  purls  of  the 
alternate  circles  of  tho  previous  row  according  to  illustration. 
Join  this  edge  to  the  other  part  of  tho  collar  when  finished. 

286  and  292.— Eubboidebed  Wobk-Bao. 

This  bag,  or  rather  case,  is  of  foulard  dcru,  on  which  is  em¬ 
broidered  a  design  in  shades  of  brown  netting  silk,  with  black  silk 
figures  gammed  on.  The  mode  of  execution  is  as  follows : — Take  a 
piece  of  foulard  1 3  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide,  and  slope  out  one 
end  for  the  upper  fiap  according  to  illustration.  When  tho  em¬ 
broidery  on  the  front,  the  back,  and  the  flap  is  completed,  put  on 
the  black  figures,  which  are  prepared  as  follows: — Fasten  a  piece  of 
black  silk  on  tiasue  paper  with  very  thick  gum,  and  then  draw  on 
the  silk  the  outlines  of  the  various  figures  in  the  design,  as  well  a» 
the  inner  lines,  with  white  paint,  then  cut  them  out  with  a  very 
sharp  pair  of  scissors  and  gum  them  to  the  foulard  case  according  to 
illustration.  No.  286  represents  the  design  for  the  back  of  tho  case. 
Now  arrange  a  lining  of  light  brown  satin  and  muslin,  to  fit  tho  out¬ 
side,  with  2  pockets  3  inches  deep  and  the  width  of  the  case.  One 
of  the  pockets  is  sewn  to  the  straight  end  of  the  case,  tho  other 
about  2  inches  from  the  ist,  aud  the  upper  edge  of  each  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  row  of  herring-bone  in  filoselle ;  lay  the  lining  in¬ 
side  the  embroidered  cover,  trim  the  case  all  round  with  a  ruche  of 
brown  satin  ribbon,  and  sew  on  cords  and  tassels  to  serve  as  a  handle. 
287  to  291  and  293  and  294. — Pocket-Handkebchieb  Bobdbb  in 
Venetian  Point. 

Tlic  design  for  this  border,  one  quarter  of  which  appears  in  illus¬ 
tration  294,  must  first  be  traced  on  glazed  calico,  linen,  or  leather, 
then  tack  the  cambric  on,  and  run  a  thread  along  the  outlincsof  the 
design,  filling  up  the  raised  p.irts  and  the  outer  edge  with  loose 
chain  stitches,  according  to  illastration  289.  Tlien  work  the  bars 
with  picots  and  the  picot  scallops,  according  to  illustration  290, 
which  exhibits  a  portion  of  the  work  in  enlarged  size,  with  the 
thread  across  to  form  the  picot,  which  is  button-holwl  according  to 
287—290,  the  small  purls  being  left  at  regular  distances  by  allowing 
tho  thread  to  twist  into  a  loop  between  the  stitclies.  Next  work 
round  the  lines  of  the  design,  and  sew  over  the  pointed  leaves-  with 
hem-stitch  centres.  Remove  the  material  on  which  the  pattern  is 
tracid,  cut  away  the  cambric  between  the  lines  and  round  the  edge, 
and  sew  on  a  purl  edging  or  work  one  of  the  edgings.  No.  291,  293, 
as  a  finish.  Tlie  lace  stitches  should  be  put  iu  with  fine  thread, 
before  the  work  is  taken  off  the  pattern. 
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GARDENING— JUNE, 


The  pansy,  though  a  universal  favourite,  is  not  as 
much  cultivated  as  it  should  be.  Pansies  will  grow 
in  almost  every  soil,  but  revel  in  leaf  mould  and  manure. 

They  should  be  sown  in  September  for  spring  bloom, 
and  in  March  for  autumn  flowering.  Pansies  form  such 
exquisite  masses  of  colour  for  spring  bedding  that  they 
are  now  largely  employed  in  rural  and  suburban  gardens. 

Pansies  will  stand  any  amount  of  frost,  if  dry,  but 
not  frost  with  damp  so  well. 

In  fact,  more,  far  more, 
pansies  are  lost  from  damp 
and  neglect  than  by  frost. 

With  any  frame  treatment 

they  do  well,  making  good 

stocky  plants  for  spring 

planting.  We  keep  them 

well  aired  and  very  hardy, 

never  covering  the  glass  ^ 

with  mats  or  other  cover-  /  A  l 

ing,  no  matter  how  severe  / 

thern  as  dry  as  possible,  and 

various  times  through  the 
north  wall,  keeping  them 

that  in  very  hot  dry  weather 
the  pansy  suffers  sometimes 

aphis.  The  moment  this 

washed  with  tobacco-water, 
and  the  plants  must  be  kept 
freely  syringed  and  growing 


often  remain  in  the  same  state — that  is,  show  very 
small  signs  of  growth  until  the  middle  of  June.  But 
although  in  this  respect  unsatisfactory,  the  month  is  a 
very  important  one,  for  upon  it  depends  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  the  beauty  of  the  garden  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  No  after  industry  can  compensate  for  a  neglected 
June ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  busy  time  with  the  gardener.  His 
hands,  if  properly  employed,  will  find  plenty  to  do, 
although  he  may  fail  for  a 
time  to  supply  much  that 
can  delight  the  eyes  of  his 

Pgk  visitors, 

inirv  Let  us  look  round  a  well- 

InWv^  ^*<3  furnished  garden,  and  see 

Hj|  what  flowers  ought  to  be 

lUfflilia  month  of 

June.  When  American 
plants  are  grown,  there 
lU 0't  J  ought,  of  course,  to  be 

several  choice  varieties  now 
**'’  in  foil  flower.^  All  the  Eng- 

shades  of  white,  lilac,  rose, 
purple,  and  crimson;  when 
massed  in  borders  skirting  a 

tiful  effect.  In  shtubberies 
and  along  a  carriage  drive 

lowing  named  varieties  are 
well  worthy  of  cultivation, 
and  may  now  be  met  with 
in  full  flower: — Dalhousie, 
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vid  Ostend  and  Ghent  may  catch  a  slight  view  of  them 
as  he  passes  the  station.  The  finest  azaleas  we  have 
seen  in  this  country  are  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Osborn  and  Son,  at  Fulham.  The  Kalmias  are  another 
class  of  American  plants  which  may  be  found  in 
bloom  about  the  same  time  as  rhododendrons  and  azaleas, 
perhaps  rather  later.  They  are  natives  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  they  are  generally  met  with  growing  on  a 
rocky  and  stony  soil,  near  water,  sometimes  even  in 
bogs  and  swamps,  and  round  the  edges  of  mountain 
lakes.  The  foliage  is  extremely  bright  and  rich,  and 
serves  to  set  off  the  delicate  waxen  blossoms  to  great 
advantage.  These  blos¬ 
soms,  which  are  produced 
in  closely-packed  clusters, 
and  are  generally  white, 
delicately  tinged  with  pink, 
and  often  spotted,  are 
very  useful  for  bouquets, 
and  the  plants  being  thick 
in  foliage,  contrast  well 
with  azaleas,  which  until 
they  have  done  flower¬ 
ing  are  generally  bare  of 
leaves.  K.  myrtifolia,  to 
which  the  description 
which  we  have  given 
above  may  well  be  applied, 
is  perhaps  the  largest  and 
most  showy  of  thespecies. 

It  is  a  broad-leaved  kal- 
mia,  and  so  also,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  K.  lati- 
folia.  The  kalmia  in  this 
respect  resembles  the 
myrtle,  of  which,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  there 
are  also  broad-leaved  and 
narrow  -  leaved  varieties. 

Single  specimens  of  good 
kalmias  can  be  purchased 
at  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6J.  each, 
and  selections  by  the 
dozen  from  20s.  to  25s. 

We  mention  the  price  in 
the  hope  that  our  readers 
may  be  induced  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  few  plants  into  their  gardens.  The  kalmia  is  of 
very  easy  cultivation  ;  it  requires  a  peaty  soil,  and  from 
our  description  of  its  native  growth  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  is  very  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  a  healthy  state.  If  these  conditions  are  complied 
with,  some  beautiful  flowers  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
month  of  June. 

We  come  now  to  a  different  class  of  plants,  not  less 
beautiful  but  far  more  common  ;  for  some  of  them  we 
are  certain  to  meet  with  in  every  garden  :  we  speak  of 
roses.  June  is  the  favoured  month  for  these  very 
favourite  flowers,  the  varieties  of  which  may  be  said  to 
be  almost  beyond  calculation.  Many  of  these  are  so 
much  alike  that  to  the  unpractised  eye  they  are  the  same 
flowers,  still  there  are  points  of  difference  which  those 


who  make  this  special  class  of  plants  their  study  can 
point  out.  We  know  a  very  successful  rose-grower 
who  says  that  he  can  distinguish  the  different  sorts  quite 
as  readily  by  the  feel  of  the  bark  of  the  plant  and  the 
appearance  of  the  young  leaves  as  he  can  by  the  sight 
of  the  flower.  Standard  and  pillar  roses,  which  are 
now  in  their  glory,  may  be  kept  in  flower  for  some  time 
longer,  especially  if  the  season  is  a  dry  one,  by  stirring 
the  soil  around  the  roots  and  saturating  it  with  manure- 
water  ;  or  the  same  end  may  be  answered  by  sprinkling 
the  ground  with  guano  and  washing  it  well  in  with  soft 
water.  Perpetual  roses,  in  order  that  they  may  flower 
again  in  autumn,  should 
have  their  shoots  cut  back 
to  the  most  prominent  ver¬ 
tical  eye  as  soon  as  their 
J  une  flowers  are  over.  It 
is  obvious  also  that  to 
keep  the  garden  neat,  all 
dead  flowers  and  imper¬ 
fectly-formed  buds should 
be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  we  intend 
to  make  roses  the  subject 
of  an  article  for  next 
month,  we  will  merely 
here  observe  that  the 
beauty  of  a  garden  during 
the  month  of  June  is 
much  improved  by  intro¬ 
ducing  one  or  more  beds 
of  dwarf  roses  on  the 
lawn,  which  will  be  in 
full  flower  while  bedding 
plants  are  merely  making 
their  growth.  If  per- 
petuals  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  they  will  ot 
course  flower  again  later 
in  theseason ;  and, indeed, 
whatever  soil  is  used,  the 
plants  need  not  be  so 
thickly  set  as  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  few  geraniums 
among  them,  which  will 
make  a  show  when  the 
roses  are  off  the  bloom. 
Again,  during  this  month  we  ought  to  meet  with  the  gay 
and  profusely-flowering  gladioli.  Most  other  bulbs  are 
out  of  bloom,  and  have  been  already  taken  up,  or  are 
serving  not  certainly  to  the  adornment  of  the  garden 
by  their  withering  leaves,  but  these  are  in  full  flower. 
They  are  undoubtedly  very  beautiful.  When  Messrs. 
Youell  had  the  Yarmouth  nurseries,  their  space  of 
ground  (are  we  wrong  in  saying  acres  ?),  occupied  with 
gladioli,  was  a  most  magnificent  sight.  In  ordinary 
gardens  they  succeeded  well  in  beds  among  other  things, 
especially  among  American  plants,  for  they  delight  in  a 
similar  soil.  A  late  Dean  of  Manchester,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  W.  Herbert,  was  a  great  grower  of  gladioli,  and 
to  him  we  are  indebted  for  some  very  choice  hybrids. 
Most  persons  take  up  the  bulbs  in  autumn,  but  speaking 
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of  hardy  hybrids,  Mr.  Herbert  says — “  They  succeed 
best  when  grown  into  a  thick  tuft,  in  which  state 
the  profusion  of  blossom  is  admirable,  the  cluster  of 
the  bulbs  and  the  old  skins  of  decayed  bulbs  permitting 
the  wet  to  drain  away  and  preventing  the  earth  from 
lying  too  close  and  heavy  on  the  bulbs  in  autumn  and 
winter.  Clusters,”  he  continues,  “  have  now  stood 
undisturbed  at  SpofForth  (in  Yorkshire)  above  twenty 
years  with  the  precaution  of  covering  them  with  leaves 
from  November  to  March  or  April.  There  is  danger 
in  disturbing  and  parting  them,  for  numbers  will  rot,  if 
reset  separately  ;  and  if  they  must  be  divided,  it  is  best 
to  do  so  in  April,  or  if  it  be  done  in  the  autumn,  the 
roots  should  be  potted  and  turned  out  again  in  the 
spring.”  With  the  choice  plants  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned — all  flowering  in  June — some  of  our  readers 
may  be  inclined  to  ask  how  can  a  garden  be  otherwise 
than  gay  ?  Very  true  ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
these  plants  are  not  found  in  all  gardens,  and  even 
where  they  are  seen  in  perfection,  they  occupy  but  a 
small  space  of  the  ground  allotted  to  the  flower-garden. 

In  most  cases  the  bedding  system  engages  the  whole 
lawn,  and  at  any  rate  the  greater  part  of  the  borders  that 
skirt  it ;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  bedding 
plants  set  out  in  May  cannot  make  much  show  during 
the  month  of  June.  Still,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to 
observe  that  it  is  not  altogether  owing  to  the  bedding 
system,  notwithstanding  our  strong  prejudice  against  it, 
that  the  month  of  June  is  unsatisfactory  as  regards 
flowers.  There  are  really  very  few  herbaceous  plants 
which  blossom  in  June  as  compared  with  those  which 
blossom  earlier  and  later  in  the  season.  The  chief  of 
these  are  the  following : — the  anchusa  or  bugloss,  a  pretty 
blue  flower,  the  plant  growing  three  or  four  feet  high, 
two  or  three  varieties  of  monkhood  or  aconitum,  as  A. 
barbatum  or  A.  Stoerkeanum ;  the  Borage,  the  white  cam¬ 
panula  ;  most  of  the  perennial  larkspurs  or  Delphinium ; 
mule  pinks,  which  of  late  years  have  so  very  much  im¬ 
proved,  both  in  the  size  of  the  flower  and  the  richness 


of  colouring.  The  Fraxinella  also,  so  aromatic  that 
those  who  like  the  scent  cannot  fail  to  pass  their  hands 
over  the  flowers  whenever  they  come  near  them ;  the 
cenothera,  or  evening  primrose  the  potentilla,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties  ;  the  statice,  or  sea-lavender, 
with  its  singularly  handsome  foliage  and  curiously- 
formed  flowers — we  have  found  it  growing  wild  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany ;  and  lastly  we  must  add  the  Thrift 
family,  of  which  there  are  many  pretty  specimens,  both 
in  a  wild  and  cultivated  state.  We  remember,  some 
years  ago,  bringing  a  pale  pink  thrift  from  the  ruins  of 
Hastings  Castle,  and  more  recently  we  met  with  a  very 
richly-coloured  variety  in  a  cottage  garden  in  Norfolk, 
of  which  we  have  now  an  edging  to  a  large  bed  on  the 
lawn ;  and  being  in  full  flower  at  this  dull  season,  it 
always  commands  admiration. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  very  small  space  for  our 
Garden  Calendar.  The  remarks  we  have  already  made 
upon  the  flower  garden  during  the  month  of  June  must 
suffice  for  that  department.  With  regard  to  the  fruit 
and  kitchen  gardens,  in  the  former  wall-trees  will 
require  disbudding  and  nailing  in.  Currant-bushes 
must  be  protected  from  birds  and  snails,  and  caterpillars 
destroyed  wherever  they  can  be  found.  The  fruit  of 
the  raspberry  will  be  greatly  improved  in  style  by 
thinning  out  the  blossom,  and  in  dry  weather  giving 
plenty  of  liquid  manure.  Strawberries  should  be  netted 
as  the  fruit  comes  on.  We  have  seen  movable  frame¬ 
works  of  galvanised  wire-netting  used  for  the  purpose  ; 
they  are  expensive  ;  but,  to  use  a  common  expression, 
they  last  for  ever.  In  the  kitchen  garden  growing 
plants  of  endive,  lettuces,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  savoys, 
cabbages,  &c.,  should  be  set  out,  celery  trenches 
formed  and  planted,  potatoes  and  kidney-beans  earthed 
up.  Peas  may  be  sown  for  late  crops,  and  scarlet- 
runners  also.  If  sown  in  the  shade  and  on  moist 
ground,  these  will  yield  a  crop  until  quite  late  in  autumn. 
As  a  good  general  rule,  let  the  last  cutting  of  asparagus 
for  the  year  be  made  on  Midsummer  Day. 


PARISIAN  SPECIALITIES. 


The  Oriza  perfumery  of  the  Maison  Legrand(Rue 
Saint  Honoke,  207)  gains  in  importance  daily. 
The  Oriza  perfumes  consist  of  perfumed  waters  for 
lotions  and  baths,  of  creams,  soaps,  and  pomades  for 
the  skin,  of  powders,  elixirs,  and  dentifrices  for  the 
teeth,  &c.  These  productions  are  in  high  estimation  as 
hygienic  and  medicinal. 

Among  toilet  waters  we  give  the  highest  place  to  the 
Oriza  acidule  as  being  the  sweetest,  and  replacing  every 
other  kind  of  toilet  water.  This  water  is  perfumed 
with  the  Oriza  flowers  of  tropical  growth,  and  causes  all 
traces  of  flushings  and  pimples  to  disappear  as  by  magic. 
Oriza  Milk  embellishes  the  skin,  whitens  it,  and  gives 


the  freshness  and  transparence  of  youth.  The  Cream 
Oriza  of  Ninon  de  L’Enclos  preserves  and  doubles  the 
charms  of  beauty.  The  Noisette  paste  preserves  and 
beautifles  the  hands,  and  gives  them  an  ideal  freshness. 

Oriza  Soap  is  unctuous,  frothy,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  toilet,  and  the  fluid  Oriza  preserves  the 
hair  in  hue  and  colour,  and  gives  a  softness  and  bril¬ 
liancy  to  the  roughest  chevelure.  We  especially  re¬ 
commend  the  tonic  water  antipellulaire  and  quinine, 
and  the  tonic  tannin  baume.  As  perfume,  the  Oriza 
Lilies  scent  will  be  found  peculiarly  acceptable  for  the 
handkerchief.  It  is,  in  fact,  adopted  by  all  the  elegantes 
of  Europe. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


At  the  two  Royal  Italian  Opera  houses  there  is  up 
to  the  present  time  nothing  new  to  record  in  the 
way  of  production  or  even  revival.  At  Covent  Garden 
an  impetus  to  the  ordinary  run  of  things  was  afforded 
by  the  reappearance  of  Madame  Caux-Patti  with  her 
Continental  laurels  fresh  upon  her.  The  favourite  prima 
donna  made  her  rentree  in  Meyerbeer’s  Dinorah,  and 
created  the  usual  amount  of  enthusiasm  by  her  well- 
known  and  attractive  impersonation  of  the  heroine,  the 
music  of  which  r6le  is  eminently  adapted  to  her  style. 
Her  tours  de  force  and  the  naivete  of  her  acting  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  Ombra  Leggiera  roused  the  crowded  audience  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  She  has  since  appeared  as 
'Rosmji{Barbiere)f  Zerlina  {Don  Giovanni) — in  which  she 
had  for  her  associates  Mesdames  Saar  and  Brandt,  both 
valuable  additions  to  the  company,  and  the  inimitable 
artiste  Faure,  who  imparts  the  charm  of  genius  to  all  he 
undertakes — and  Leonora  (Trovatore).  By  the  time  this 
appears  in  print  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  one  of 
the  promised  novelties  will  have  appeared  in  the  pro¬ 
grammes. 

Mr.  Mapleson,  at  Drury  Lane,  has  found  a  treasure 
in  the  new  tenor.  Signor  Italo  Campanini.  His  voice 
is  singularly  sweet  and  at  the  same  time  powerful  in  its 
upper  register,  and  he  seems  endowed  with  a  fair 
amount  of  histrionic  talent.  Time  will  show  whether 
he  possesses  the  necessary  genius  to  enable  him  to  fill  a 
vacuum  left  by  the  absence  of  former  favourites,  for 
“  Time  works  wonders.”  Mdlle.  Kellog,  who  made  a 
successful  debut  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  five  seasons 
ago,  just  previous  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  that 
establishment,  has  returned  from  America,  and  re¬ 
appeared  as  Linda  in  Donizetti’s  melodious  opera  of 
Linda  di  Chamouni,  the  character  in  which  she  last  ap¬ 
peared  before  an  English  public.  Madame  Trebelli- 
Bettini,  delightful  in  everything  she  undertakes,  sang 
and  acted  the  part  of  the  faithful  Savoyard,  Pierotto, 
perfectly ;  and  Signor  Rota,  a  fresh  importation,  im¬ 
parted  great  fervour  to  the  character  of  Antonio,  the 
father  of  the  much-tried  heroine,  and  sang  the  music 
with  expression. 

The  Haymarket  has,  as  yet,  no  change  to  record,  the 
attraction  of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  remaining,  in  spite 
of  its  long  run,  as  great  as  ever. 

At  the  Princess’s,  Haunted  Houses,  and  at  the  Adelphi, 
Hilda,  the  Misers  Daughter,  still  pursue  their  successful 
career. 

At  the  Lyceum,  the  run  of  The  Bells  has  been  at 
length  of  necessity  interrupted  by  the  departure  of  Mr. 
H.  Irving  to  fulfil  his  provincial  engagements.  His 
wonderful  impersonation  of  the  conscience-stricken  inn¬ 
keeper,  Mathias,  will  live  long  in  the  remembrance  of 
playgoers,  although  one  or  two  points  in  this  stirring 
drama  have  afforded  grounds  for  cavilling ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  ideal  introduction  of  the  hangman  in  a 
scene  of  action  laid  in  France,  where  judicial  execution 
in  criminal  cases  is  performed  by  the  knife  of  the  guil¬ 


lotine  ;  but  such  departures  from  strict  truth  for 
dramatic  purposes  are  but  specks  in  the  sunbeam. 

At  the  French  Plays,  the  latest  and  most  successful 
novelty  has  been  Victorien  Sardou’s  witty  and  semi-poli¬ 
tical  play  of  Rabagas,  which,  acted  in  their  usual  style  of 
excellence  by  the  admirable  French  company  of  come¬ 
dians  temporarily  located  in  King-street,  has  drawn 
crowded  and  brilliant  houses.  An  opera  bouffe  troupe, 
with  the  popular  Madlle.  Schneider  at  its  head,  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  17  th  inst. 

At  the  Olympic,  an  English  version  of  Nos  Intimes 
has  been  produced  ;  the  author  of  the  present  adapta¬ 
tion  is  Mr.  George  March,  and  it  is  admirably  acted 
throughout,  while  special  praise  is  due  to  Madlle.  Bea¬ 
trice,  Messrs.  Horace  Wigan  and  Sinclair,  tor  their 
highly  artistic  rendering  of  the  arduous  characters  of 
Cecile,  Monsieur  Caussade,  and  Tholoson.  The  piece 
is  beautifully  mounted,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  talented  directrice  will  be  induced  to  pro¬ 
long  her  stay  with  her  excellent  “  Comedy-Drama  Com¬ 
pany  ”  beyond  the  limited  time  announced. 

At  the  Queen’s,  the  new  drama  of  Ordeal  by  Touch 
has  made  its  mark.  The  author  is  Mr.  Richard  Lee,  and 
the  heroine  is  impersonated,  and  admirably,  by  Mrs. 
Scott  Siddons. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  and  believe  that  Money  will  continue  to  fill  the 
programmes,  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  the  treasury, 
for  a  lengthened  period.  The  comedy  is  put  on  the 
stage  in  the  best  possible  style,  and  the  principal  cha¬ 
racters  are  well  sustained.  Mr.  H.  Coghlan  and  Miss 
Fanny  Brough  are  the  present  representatives,  and  satis¬ 
factory  ones,  of  the  parts  of  Evelyn  and  Clara  Douglas, 
originally  written  for  Mr.  Macready  and  Miss  Helen 
Faucit. 

The  Vaudeville  has  passed  its  centenary  performance 
of  London  Assurance.  The  Very  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  still 
forms  the  attraction  as  the  afterpiece,  and  Money  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  underlined  for  production  during  the  season. 

The  Opera  Comique  Company  are  doing  fairly.  La 
Figlia  del  Reggimento  had  the  advantage  of  the  accept¬ 
able  singing  and  sprightly  acting  of  Madame  Marie 
Cabel,  so  long  a  favourite  acting  vocalist  of  the  French 
stage,  and  well  known  in  this  country  some  years  since. 
Boieldieu’s  La  Dame  Blanche,  which  has  been  revived, 
has  the  advantage  of  quasi-novelty  to  recommend  it  to 
English  audiences,  and  it,  as  well  as  Les  Noces  de  Jean¬ 
nette,  Paer’s  Maxtre  de  Chapelle,  and  Auber’s  sparkling, 
tuneful  Ambassadrice,  are  better  suited  to  the  lyric  capa¬ 
bilities  of  this  pretty,  elegant  theatre. 

At  the  Gaiety,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault  are 
drawing  good  houses  in  their  favourite  and  well-known 
Irish  dramas,  Colleen  Bawn  and  Arrah-na-Pogue.  Col- 
man’s  comedy  of  John  Bull,  and  a  new  drama  by  Mr. 
Boucicault,  entitled  Daddy  O'Dovud,  are  announced. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Toole,  with  a  detachment  of  the  regular 
comedy  company  of  this  theatre,  are  acting  at  the  Stan- 
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dard  in  Dearer  than  Life  and  The  Princess  of  Trebi- 
sconde. 

The  Strand  has  revived  the  comedietta  of  Among  the 
Breakers  and  the  comic  drama  of  To  Parents  and  Guar¬ 
dians,  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  as  Waddy  the  Fat  Boy, 
and  Babbington  Jones,  the  part  originally  performed  by 
him. 

At  the  Globe  the  latest  novelty  is  a  so-called  whim¬ 
sicality  by  H.  J.  Byron,  entitled  The  Spur  of  the  Moment . 
It  is  very  lively  if  the  plot  is  not  strictly  original,  and  is 
capitally  acted  by  Messrs.  Montague,  Compton,  and 
David  Fisher. 


The  Royal  Albert  Hall  had  its  grand  choral  concert, 
conducted  by  M.  Gounod,  patronised  by  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Royal  Family  in  person,  and  which,  if  the  selec¬ 
tion  was  a  little  heavy  and  monotonous  in  character,  must 
still  be  pronounced  a  success. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  director  of  the  best  trained  choir 
in  the  kingdom,  is  following  up  his  winter  classical  con¬ 
certs  with  a  series  of  summer  ones,  chiefly  by  the  great 
Italian  artistes  and  from  the  compositions  of  operatic 
composers. 

Sir  Julius  Benedict  announces  his  annual  concert — 
the  musical  event  of  the  season — for  the  17th  inst. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  May. 

Foreigners  are,  as  a  rule,  surprised  to  find  that  France 
in  general,  and  Paris  in  particular,  have  so  far  recovered 
from  the  sad  effects  of  the  war  as  to  present  very  nearly 
the  same  aspect  as  before  so  heavy  a  series  of  disasters 
fell  upon  us.  But  very  undiscriminating  must  be  those 
who  could  thus  judge  us.  The  wounds  we  have  received 
are  terribly  deep  ;  and  though  we  may  strive  to  conceal 
them,  they  are  none  the  nearer  being  healed.  That  we 
were  the  vanquished  in  the  late  war  is  by  no  means  the 
most  humiliating  burden  we  have  to  bear.  It  is  not  our 
enemy  who  has  brought  upon  us  the  greatest  dishonour — 
it  is  from  amongst  ourselves  our  worst  foes  have  sprung. 
What  can  be  more  sickening  to  French  jiatriots  than  the 
results  just  brought  before  the  Assemblee  of  the  enquete 
relating  to  the  bargains  made  during  the  war  for  arms 
and  ammunition  ?  One  turns  with  as  much  disgust  as 
anger  from  the  picture  so  eloquently  traced  by  M. 
D’Audiffret  Pasquier,  the  incredible  yet  undeniably  true 
picture  of  the  unexampled  disorder  and  wanton  waste 
of  our  military  administration  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  Then  the  shameful  way  in  which  the  bargains 
were  concluded,  the  dishonesty,  the  selfish  greed  of 
those  whose  only  thought  was  how  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  their  country’s  very  life  and  honour. 
TTiese  things  make  one’s  blood  boil  with  indignation. 
We  had  already  seen  what  waste  and  mismanagement 
there  had  been  in  the  victualling  of  Paris  for  the  siege  ; 
but  this  affair  of  arms  and  ammunition  seems  still  worse. 
Coupled  with  the  proces  which  are  daily  going  on  about 
the  affairs  of  the  Commune,  and  which  reveal  such 
atrocities  committed  during  that  terrible  period,  such 
revelations  are  indeed  enough  to  make  us  weep  over 
one’s  ill-fated,  ill-governed  patrie. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  plan  of  reform  was 
voted  by  the  Assimblee,  after  hearing  M.  D’Audilfret 
Pasquier’s  able  exposition  of  those  shameless  bargains, 
may,  however,  give  us  some  hope  for  the  future. 
“  Know  thyself”  is  the  first  principle  of  wisdom.  En¬ 
lightened  as  to  our  past  errors  and  mistakes,  let  us 
trust  we  shall  now  make  rapid  progress  towards  a  better 
state  of  things.  So  shall  we  indeed  be  ready  to  exclaim, 
“  Blessed  be  the  war,  ever  so  cruel,  and  all  its  disasters, 
since  it  was  the  means  of  delivering  us  from  a  regime  of 


infamous  corruption,  systematic  deception,  and  degrading 
tyranny.”  Such,  I  think,  would  be  the  cry  of  all  true 
Frenchmen,  and  I  believe  the  reason  why  M.  Thiers’s 
government  is  generally  popular  is,  that  his  avowed  aim 
is  to  regenerate  France,  and  restore  her  to  health,  not 
only  in  a  material  but  also  in  a  moral  and  political  point 
of  view. 

But  a  truce  to  politics,  and  let  us  treat  of  lighter 
subjects. 

The  literary  event  of  the  month  has  been  the  seance 
of  the  Academic  for  the  reception  of  M.  Camille  Rousset, 
who  takes  the  place  of  the  deeply-lamented  Prevost 
Paradol.  M.  Camille  Rousset’s  bagage  litteraire  is  not 
very  considerable.  It  consists  chiefly  of  historical 
essays — the  biography  of  Louvois  and  interesting  etudes 
upon  various  periods  of  French  history — but  he  is  known 
as  an  extremely  clever  and  deeply-learned  man.  His 
discourse  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Prevost  Paradol 
was  extremely  eloquent  and  of  striking  interest.  M. 
D’Haussonville’s  speech  in  reply  was  also  a  very  able 
piece  of  eloquence.  The  comparatively  small  salle  of 
the  Institut  was  crowded  with  a  full  audience.  Ladies 
were,  as  usual,  in  large  numbers. 

I  cannot  tell,  indeed,  whether  French  ladies  have  be¬ 
come  eager  to  prove  themselves  better  than  their  reputa¬ 
tion  would  make  them,  but  they  seem  to  be  taking 
extraordinary  interest  in  all  serious  subjects.  They  are 
seen  in  greater  numbers  at  the  seances  of  the  Assemblee 
at  Versailles  than  at  the  races  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  are  also  no  less  devoted  to  the  various  conferences 
which  are  daily  going  on  in  Paris. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Good  works  are  more -than  ever 
h  lordre  du  jour.  The  patriotic  subscription  for  the 
liberation  of  our  territory  has  been  so  unmercifully 
snubbed  and  cried  down,  that  it  is  not  much  heard  of 
now  ;  but  other,  and  maybe  more  practical,  bonnes 
oeuvres  are  steadily  carried  on.  Among  these  that  for 
the  benefit  of  the  orphans  of  the  war  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  touching.  Madame  Thiers,  who  is 
president  of  the  committee,  got  up  a  very  fine  concert 
in  behalf  of  the  work  at  the  commencement  of  the 
month.  It  was  a  great  success.  Among  the  artists 
were  Teresa  Milanollo,  the  celebrated  violinist,  Mes- 
dames  Carvalho  and  Trelat,  Delle  Sedie,  Louis  Diemer, 
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Francis  Plante,  and  others.  Though  the  price  of  the 
places  was  very  high,  the  salle  du  Conservatoire  was  over¬ 
crowded,  and  would  have  been  so  even  had  it  been  larger. 

There  is  nothing  very  notable  to  record  of  our 
theatres  this  week.  The  fairest  success  is  that  of  La 
Comtesse  de  Somerive,  at  the  Gymnase.  Mdlle.  Pierson 
is  much  applauded  in  the  rS/e  of  the  unfortunate  girl 
who  appears  in  the  last  act  as  though  just  taken  out  of 
the  river  in  whch  she  has  drowned  herself  in  despair. 
The  new  Ophelia  certainly  looks  very  beautiful  in  her 
dishevelled  state  ;  but  many  think  the  play  too  melo¬ 
dramatic,  especially  for  the  usual  style  of  the  theatre, 
which  is  more  accustomed  to  laughter  than  to  tears. 

The  weather  is  becoming  too  warm  for  enjoyment 


in  the  theatres  just  now.  A  lounge  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  has  much  greater  charms  upon  fine  evenings 
after  dinner.  There  attractions  meet  us  at  every  step. 
There  is  the  Concert  Besselievre,  where  the  best  music 
is  to  be  heard  every  night ;  the  Cirque  ;  and  the  Tardin 
Mabille. 

The  Concert  Besselievre  is  much  improved  this  year 
by  the  addition  of  a  handsome  glass  gallery,  which,  in 
case  of  rain,  is  sufficient  for  giving  shelter  to  fifteen 
hundred  persons. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  has  been  opened  later  than  usual  in  the  month 
this  year,  owing  to  the  exhibition  of  horses  which  took 
place  there  in  April. 


THE  TEETH. 


Nearly  all  the  complaints  of  the  stomach  are  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  loss  of  the  teeth.  The  loss  of  teeth  is 
usually  caused  by  a  want  of  due  care  of  them,  and  the 
daily  removal  of  the  beginning  of  decay  by  the  use  of 
healthy  dentifrices.  Many  dangerous  or  useless  prepa¬ 
rations  are  sold  by  chemists  and  perfumers,  and  a  really 
good  dentifrice  is  rare.  The  Oriza  Dental  Paste 
can,  however,  be  recommended  with  confidence,  being 


manufactured  by  Mons.  Legrand,  207,  Rne  St.  Honore, 
Paris.  It  possesses  all  the  necessary  qualities  of  a  good 
dentifrice,  cleaning  and  whitening  the  teeth  without 
changing  the  enamel.  The  Oriza  Dentifrice  Elixir 
possesses  the  property  of  destroying  decay,  strengthening 
the  gums,  and  perfuming  the  mouth  in  the  most  agree¬ 
able  manner.  The  Oriza  Paste  should  be  used  twice 
a  week,  the  Elixir  daily. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


Thinking  and  Dreaming.  Sons'.  Words  hy  Mrs.  M.  A.  Baines. 
Music  by  Bcrthold  Tours.  (Published  by  Cramer  and  Co.)— The 
music  of  this  sonK  is  in  the  key  of  D  ;  the  accompaniment  is  exceed- 
ingly  Keod,  and  the  air  is  also  pretty,  but  the  words  are  a  decided 
drawback,  the  fault  being  too  much  tautology  in  the  sentiment 
expressed. 

The  Sauaj  Doll  Quadrilles.  By  Carl  Weippert.  (Published  by 
Weippert  and  Co.,  Regent. street.) — This  is  one  of  the  most  lively  and 
taking  set  of  quadrilles  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  In  it  arc 
embodied  “  After  the  Opera,”  “  Three  Blind  Mice,”  “  Ada  with  the 
Oolden  Hair,”  and  many  of  the  airs  that  have  of  late  been  so  popular. 
The  cover  of  these  quadrilles  is  be.iutifully  illustrated. 

Sur  Jes  Alpes.  Tyrolienne  for  the  piano,  being  No.  0  of  those 
channingsolos“Le8  Chansons  sans  Parole.”  ByE.Ronville.  (Weippert 
and  Co.) — The  air  of  this  is  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  ns,  but  it  is 
BO  well  disguised  as  to  be  untraceable  to  any  particular  source.  The 
theme  on  which  it  is  written  is  excessively  suggestive  of  a  song.  It 
should  become  a  general  favourite,  as  it  is  really  easy  and  at  the  same 
time  pretty  and  effective. 

Up  for  the  King.  Song.  Music  by  Alfred  Plumpton  ;  words  by 
E.  J.  Whyte  Melville.  (Published  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  Regent- 
street.) — This  song  has  a  pretty  air,  and  a  substantial  accompaniment 
particularly  suitable  for  a  gentleman  with  a  good  baritone  voice ;  the 
words  also  deserve  commendation.  It  is  published  in  B  flat  and  also 
in  D  for  tenor  or  soprano. 

.John  Trwnan.  A  Yeoman’s  Song._  Music  by  Alfred  Plumpton. 
(Weippert  and  Co.) — The  music  of  this  song  is  very  good,  although 
not  equal  to  “  Up  for  the  King.”  The  words  are  particularly  foolish  and 
coarse  even  for  a  yeoman’s  song. 

Carrie  Vaises.  By  Carl  Weippert.  (Weippert  and  Co.,  Regent, 
street.) — This  is  a  beautiful  waits,  but  the  composer  seems  to  us  to 
have  taken  more  than  “  one  idea”  from  Miss  Virginia  Gabriel’s  “  Only” 
in  his  opening  “  Carrie  the  Belle.”  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great 
merits  of  this  composition  as  a  whole,  and  the  title-page  alone  with 
its  handsome  portrait  is  a  great  recommendation  to  the  ”  Carrie 
Vaises.” 

Esmeralda.  Song.  Written  by  Andrew  Ilalliday,  Esq.  Composed 
by  W.  C.  Levey.  (Duff  and  Stewart,  147,  Oxford-street.)  The  bril¬ 
liant  and  effective  characteristic  song  sung  by  Miss  Furta<lo  nightly 
in  the  Adelpbi  drama  of  Notre  Dame.  It  is  published  in  its  original 
key  of  A  flat,  and  a  simplified  edition  in  D  may  also  be  had. 


Melodious  ami  Charaeteristie  rinno  Hfndles.  By  Horton  C. 
Allison.  Books  I.  and  II.  (Published  hy  Wcekes  and  Co.  llanover- 
street,  Regent-street.) — As  exercises  these  pieces  will  do  more  than 
pass  muster.  Book  II.  containing  some  very  pretty  airs  with  elabo¬ 
rately  brilliant  accompaniments ;  of  Book  I.  our  opinion  is  decidedly 
not  so  much  in  favour.  We  think  it  would  have  been  in  far  better 
taste  on  the  part  of  both  composer  and  publisher  to  have  omitted  the 
words  “melodious  and  ch&racteristic”  from  the  title-pjige  of  both 
studios,  more  especially  as  the  word  “  melodious”  is  not  so  truly 
applicable  to  Book  I.  as  to  Book  II.  Why  the  pieces  are  both  pub¬ 
lished  at  so  high  a  price  we  can  scarcely  understand. 

The  Churchyard  on  the  Hill.  Words  by  Walter  Shepherd.  Music 
by  II.  S.  Roberts.  (Published  by  John  Shepherd,  20,  Warwick-lane, 
Paternoster-row,  E.C.) — The  air  of  this  song  is  very  simple  and 
catching,  and  as  the  words  are  really  good  it  is  no  cause  of  astonish¬ 
ment  to  find  that  it  has  already  reached  its  second  edition. 

The  Soldier  Boy’s  Mother.  Words  by  Walter  Shepherd.  Music 
by  II.  S.  Roberts.  (Published  by  John  Shepherd,  Warwick-lane, 
Paternoster-row  E.C.)— The  words  of  this  song  are  like  the  one 
mentioned  above  by  the  same  author,  exceedingly  good  in  sentiment 
and  metre,  but  the  title  of  the  song  is  particularly  unhappy.  The 
music  will,  however,  more  than  compenaate  for  this  slight  fault,  as  it 
is  really  a  descriptive  ballad  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  within 
the  compass  of  a  modenite  voice. 

Alter  Long  Years.  Words  hy  Walter  Shepherd.  Music  by  H.  S. 
Roberts.  Dedicated  to  T.  E.  Smale,  Esq.  (Published  by  John  Shep¬ 
herd,  20,  Warwick-lane,  Paternoster-row,  E.C.)— This  is  by  far  the 
prettiest  of  the  three  poems  of  Mr.  Shepherd’s  composition,  and  is 
ably  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Roberts.  The  music  is  charmingly  fresh 
and  simple,  and  needs  but  to  be  known  to  bo  very  popular. 

The  Magic  of  Music.  Song.  Written  by  E.  L.  Blanchard,  Esq. 
Composed  by  W.  C.  Levey.  (Duff  and  Stewart,  147,  Oxford-street)- 
A  pretty,  talnng  song  suitable  for  a  contralto  voice. 

The  Dolly  Varden  Folka,  W.  C.  Levey;  Rehccca  Waltz,  W,  C. 
Levey;  Old  English  Dunce,  W.  C.  Levey.  (Duff  and  Stewart,  147, 
Oxford-street.)  Very  brilliant  and  sparkling  dance  music  composed 
by  the  clever  conductor  of  Drury  Ijane  Theatre,  the  melodies  of  which 
will  be  familiar  to  all  who  witnessed  the  gorgeous  spectacular  play  of 
Behecra,  or  the  latest  pantomime.  The  two  first  have  beautifully 
illustrated  title-pages. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  sabject  mnsi  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Emolishwoman’s  Domestic  Maoazine, 

Warwick  Hotiec,  Patemoeter  Bow, 
{EngUehwomcm'i  Exchange.)  London,  E.O. 

1375.  Vata  makes  point  lace  butterflies  for  headdresses,  i5d.  each . 

1376.  E.  T.  B.  sends  six  diflerent  tatting  patterns  for  six  stamps  ; 
collars,  with  ribbon ;  collars,  moslin  and  point  lace.  Address,  E.  T.  B 
Post-office,  Teignmouth,  Devon. 

1377.  Swan  offers  a  handsome  white  and  black  clond,  with  goat’s  • 
hair  tassels ;  a  white  llama  shawl  striped  with  light  bine  ;  a  black 
velvet  hat,  modem  shape,  only  worn  a  few  times;  awhile  bnmons 
oi^>e;  a  mnslin  dress,  white,  with  bine  chain  stripes,  washes  be  anti- 
folly  ;  a  straw-coloured  cock’s  feather,  also  a  red  one.  Swan  will  sell 
all  together  for  £1.  'The  articles  are  good  in  condition  and  quality. 

1378.  Ettie  makes  beantifol  embroidered  net  lace ;  specimens  sent 
on  receipt  of  an  addressed  envelope.  Private  address  with  the  Editor. 

1379.  Ilma  colours  photographs,  fancy  costumes  preferred.  Open 
to  offers.  Please  state  the  colour  of  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion. 
Address,  T.  H.,  Post-office,  St.  Andrews,  Fife,  N.B. 

13S0.  Gebtie  has  a  handsome  large  point  lace  collar.  Offers  of 
money  preferred. 

1381.  Gabrielle  is  willing  to  take  orders  for  knitted  baby’s  socks 
at  IS.  6d.  the  pair,  white  or  coloured  as  preferred.  The  Editor  has 
address. 

1382.  Hat  has  fifty-two  red  cornelian  beads,  ddhble  cut,  graduated 
from  }  to  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  valued  by  a  jeweller  at  £2  12s. 
What  offers  ? 

1383.  Wren  wishes  address  of  lady  who  advertised  to  copy  songs. 
(Send  list.) 

1384.  Ada  makes  pretty  antimacassars  in  mignardise  braid  and  fine 
crochet  cotton.  Will  be  glad  to  take  orders.  Address,  Ada,  Post- 
office,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

1385.  A  SMALL  number  of  ladies  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
committee  for  the  exchange  and  sale  of  articles  of  dress,  laces, 
jewellery,  and  furs.  Further  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  K.  K.,  Post-office,  Oxford-street,  London,  W.  No  cards. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*•*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  ffiscussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argummt  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instraction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  or  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Will  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
oblige  by  saying  if  it  is  usual  to  fee  clergymen  (friends  but  not  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  family)  who  are  invited  to  assist  at  a  wedding,  in  addition 
to  feeing  the  resident  clergyman  ?  [No ;  these  gentlemen  usually 
“  assist”  for  friendship’s  sake.] 

A  Subscriber  would  esteem  it  a  favour  if  the  Editor  would  kindly 
■end  her  word  where  to  g;et  the  books  Corset  and  Crinoline  and  The 
Art  of  Beauty,  also  the  price  of  them  ?  [Of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler,  Patemoster-Row,  price  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.] 

H.  M.  will  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  the  subscribers  to  the  E.nolish- 
woman's  Magazine  to  let  her  know  where  she  can  procure  Sapoline, 
advertised  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine.  She  has  tried  every 
grocer  and  chemist  in  Bath.  [Of  W.  G.  Gard,  Breaston,  Derby,  who 
will  tell  you  of  his  Bath  agents.] 

Will  the  Editor  kindly  ask  Silkworm  where  Rosamond  might 
priMJure  something  for  the  growth  of  the  hair,  hers  being  thick  but 
very  short  ?  Also  name  and  address  of  the  best  corset-makers  ? 
[1.  Try  Bosseter’s  hair  restorer.  2.  Thomson’s  corset,  sold  by  all 
drapers ;  trade  mark,  a  crown.] 


Miss  T.  will  be  much  obliged  if  the  Silkworm  will  inform  her 
where  she  can  get  a  pretty  summer  bonnet,  suitable  for  a  young  lady. 
She  does  not  wish  to  give  a  very  high  price,  not  above  21s.  at  the 
outside.  Miss  T.  thought  of  writing  to  Mrs.  Jay,  Begent-cirens,  but 
she  fanciee  that  Mrs.  Jay  does  not  sell  bonnets,  though  she  is  a  ladies’ 
outfitter.  Perhaps  the  Silkworm  will  also  kindly  inform  Miss  T. 
where  she  can  get  good  linen  or  batiste  claire  ?  [Linen  or  batiste 
of  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Oxford-circus,  Regent-street.  Bonnets  of  Madame 
Caroline,  41,  Sloane-street,  Knightsbridge.] 

Marguerite  will  be  glad  of  any  information  as  to  the  method  of 
painting  on  satin,  in  water-colours.  She  finds  the  colours  run  and 
make  a  blurred  instead  of  a  distinct  line. 

Phrosinb  will  feel  obliged  if  the  Silkworm  will  inform  her 
whether  the  imx>roved  glove-fitting  corsets  she  praises  so  highly  are 
suited  to  long-waisted  women,  as  Phrosine  has  had  some  trouble  in 
finding  stays  to  suit  her — t.s.,  which  fit  her  bust  and  hips  simul¬ 
taneously.  Phrosine  would  also  be  grateful  for  the  information 
where  she  can  procure  De  la  Motte  Fouqu6’s  stories,  “  Sintram”  and 
“  Aslanga’s  Knight”  in  German.  In  conclusion,  Phrosine  would  be 
glad  to  know  whether  the  Editor,  saying  that  the  names  and  addresses 
required  of  those  who  do  more  than  ask  a  question  at  the  Conver¬ 
sazione  “  are  not  necessarily  for  publication,’^means  it  to  bounder- 
stood  that  he  pledges  himself  that  they  shall  not  be  published  ?  Doubt 
on  this  point  must  prevent  many  a  lady  presenting  herself  at  the 
Conversazione,  who,  like  Phrosine,  would  rather  remain  unheard  than 
lose  her  incognita.  [We  do  not  publish  ladies’  names  or  addresses 
unless  desired  to  do  so.  We  require  addresses  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith  on  the  writer’s  part.] 

Fairlioht. — The  mere  signing  of  a  deed  of  any  kind  is  insufficient 
see  Beeton's  Law  Book,  pars.  12724-30;  and  though  it  be  ever  so 
formally  signed  and  sealed,  it  is  worthless  unless  delivered  ;  see  pars. 
12730-6.  Therefore,  if  a  person  executes  a  deed,  but  retains  it  in  his 
own  keeping,  it  is  void.  As  to  witnesses,  see  pars.  12737.9.  to 
stamping,  see  pars.  12913,  12921,  &c. 

Banshee.  The  rules  relative  to  the  purchase  and  exchange  of 
stamps  by  postmasters,  Ac.,  are  subject  to  alteration  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Post-office  authorities  on  their  sole  responsibility.  The  rules 
have  been  altered  several  times,  and  the  rule  of  to-day  might  cease  to 
be  the  rule  to-morrow.  The  only  appeal  is  to  the  Post-office. 

Note  Mislaid.  There  is  no  book  that  we  know  of  on  any  portion 
of  the  Scotch  law  which  at  all  corresponds  with  Beeton’s  books  on 
English  law. 

Fannt  would  be  so  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  ho  would  give 
some  good  point  lace  patterns  in  his  invaluable  Magazine. 

A  Constant  Subscriber  would  be  much  obliged  for  the  address 
of  a  maker  of  Austrian  training  corsets.  Address  with  Editor,  prepaid. 

Rose  will  be  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  he  will  teU  her  where 
BeUoc’s  charcoal  can  be  got.  [Of  Mons.  Jozeau,  49,  Haymarket.] 

Netta  would  be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  could  tell  her  how 
the  liodies’  Work  Society,  in  Audley-street,  arranges  about  work.  If 
Netta  sent  her  work,  how  would  the  payment  be  arranged  ?  Is  there- 
any  other  place  where  Netta  could  sell  two  beautiful  tatted  anti¬ 
macassars  P 

B.  E.  B.  says — “  I  have  a  very  handsome  bird  of  paradise,  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  dispose  of.  It  is  suitable  for  setting  up  or  for 
picking  to  pieces  for  millinery  purposes.  Will  Silkworm  or  any  of 
your  correspondents  kindly  advise  me  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter  ?” 

Maude  says—"  Allow  mo  to  thank  you  for  answering  my  questions 
so  quickly.  May  I  trouble  you  with  a  few  more  ?  What  will  be  the- 
fashionable  colour  this  summer  P  [All  soft,  faded,  washed-out  tints 
of  each  colour.]  Will  deep  flounces  still  be  worn  P  [Yes,  but  with 
modifications.]  Do  I  require  to  send  my  name  and  address  every 
time  I  write  P”  [Yes.] 

O.  N.  says — “  As  a  very  old  friend  of  the  Englishwoman  (though 
I  have  never  troubled  you  before),  may  I  say  that  I  think  she  wastes 
rather  too  much  of  her  time  in  chatting  about  boots  and  stays  (very 
good  things  in  their  way)  P  There  must  be  many  young  women  (not 
school-girls)  who,  like  myself,  would  be  glad  now  and  then  to  make 
or  answer  inquiries,  or  see  those  of  other  people,  in  the  ‘  Conversazione,’ 
about  filling  up  their  time  with  different  studies,  or  even  asking  for 
help  with  s.omo  stiff  little  German  or  Italian  idiom.  I  am  not. 
thinking,  I  had  better  say,  of  a  female  ‘  PopuLar  Educator.’  As  I 
have  begun  to  write  to  you,  may  I  notice  the  paper  on  ‘  Woman’s 
Rights’  in  your  present  number  ?  If  six  girls  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
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8ons)  wore  brought  up  on  £400  a  year,  they  must  bare  seen  enough  of 
limited  means  to  i-ender  them  tolerably  familiar  with  the  mysteries  of 
*  mailing  both  ends  meet.’  Doubtless  it  may  be  '  dreary  work’  for  the 
wife— is  it  particularly  lively  for  the  husband  ?  Surely  a  little  sym¬ 
pathy  and  pity  may  be  spared  from  the  (much-condoled-with)  wife  of 
the  present  day  for  the  insignificant  individual  who,  with  all  his  faults, 
pays  the  bills,  and  perhaps  equally  with  his  wife  is  ‘  choked  with  the 
cares  of  this  world,’  and  who  doesn’t  cry  out,  ‘  What  is  my  life  worth?’ 
Often  enough  there  is  but  little  sunshine  for  a  man  but  that  his  wife 
chooses  to  make  for  him.  Does  ho  always  get  that  ?  There  is  plenty 
of  unpaid  work  for  women  to  do  in  the  world  if  they  like  to  do  it. 
When  it  comes  to  the  paid  work,  remember  that  most  men  who  can 
afford  it  marry,  and  each  provides  for  a  woman.  Would  the  lady- 
lawyers,  &o.,  as  a  rule,  each  marry  and  provide  for  a  man  ?  It  seems 
only  right  that  what  produces  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  should  continue.  I  admit  that  there  is  a  want  in  the  lives  of 
most  women,  but  is  it  one  that  can  be  satisfied  by  ‘  woman’s  rights  ?’ 
For  those  comparatively  few  women  who  h.ave  to  gain  their  living  in  a 
lonely  world,  and  who  do  it  quietly  and  sensibly,  I  have  every  feeling 
of  respect  and  sympathy,  but  I  have  none  for  those  women  who  push 
themselves  out  of  their  place,  and  who  lower  all  women  in  the  eyes  of 
men.” 

n.  C.  asks — Will  Silkwoem  in  next  number  kindly  say  what  she 
uses  to  fasten  together  her  designs  in  virgin  cork  ?  I  have  seen  some 
done  with  a  cement,  but  cannot  loam  what  kind.  Also  if  she  knows 
of  anything  to  rid  plants  in  pots  of  worms,  as  if  they  remain  they 
destroy  the  plant  P  [The  Silkworm  uses  French  nails,  smooth,  long, 
and  round  in  shape,  but  the  London  and  Lisbon  Cork  Company  would 
be  able  to  give  all  information  as  to  cement,  &c.,  and  she  will'tnke  the 
first  opportunity  of  inquiring.  2.  Salt  on  the  top  of  the  jwts  will 
make  the  worms  come  to  the  top,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  bake  the 
earth  lightly  before  using  it.] 

Para,  Brazil,  October  22nd,  1S71. — H.  Lamploudh,  113,  ITolbom, 
E.C.,  London. — Sir, — I  incidentally  camo  in  possession  of  six  small 
bottles  of  your  Pyretic  Saline,  and  used  it  during  the  epidemic  yellow 
fever,  which  assumed  a  very  malignant  form  in  this  city  in  the  months 
of  Juno,  July,  and  August  of  this  year.  Several  of  your  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  were  severely  attacked.  I  have  practised  medicine 
for  the  past  sixteen  years  almost  exclusively  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  United  States.  There  I  saw  and  treated  the  yellow  fever 
nearly  every  year,  but  was  never  so  successful  as  I  have  been  since  I 
used  your  Pyretic  Saline.  I  purchase*!  from  the  captain  of  one  of  tho 
steamers  one  dozen  bottles  of  Pyretic  Saline,  and  used  it  in  tho  treat¬ 
ment  of  forty-two  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  am  happy  to  state  that  I 
never  lost  a  single  case.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c.,  John  W. 
Dowsing,  M.D. 

O.  H.  writes— “I  see  the  important  subject  of  ladies’  chatessure  has 
engaged  some  attention  in  your  Conversazione.  What  is  the  reason 
that  Englishwomen  generally  are  so  indifferent  on  this  point?  No 
lady’s  toilette  can  bo  perfect  if  she  have  ill-made  and  ill-fitting  boots. 
Ladies  profess  to  dress  in  a  measure  to  please  tho  sterner  sox ;  but 
there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  tho  toilette  with  which  men  are  so 
exacting  and  critical  as  with  regard  to  tho  chaussure,  and  I  can 
assure  your  fair  readers  that  in  our  eyes  pretty  feet  well  shod  go  far 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  shortcomings  in  other  parts  of  the  costume. 
Frenchwomen  study  the  ensemble  of  the  toilette  more  than  ladies  do 
on  this  side  tho  Channel,  and  take  care  that  everything,  from  tho  head 
to  the  heels,  is  perfect,  and  tho  whole  tum-ont  harmonious.  One  of 
tlic  best  correctives  of  piecemeal  or  patchy  dressing,  as  we  may  term 
it  (a  becoming  bonnet  and  clumsy  chaussure,  or  a  handsome  dross  and 
gloves  that  do  not  accord,  for  example,  seen  in  tho  same  toilette),  is  to 
dress  by  tho  long  looking-glass,  where  the  general  effect  of  tho 
costume  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  To  return.  A  pretty  foot  is,  if  not 
the  greatest,  certainly  not  tho  least  of  a  lady’s  charms,  and  tho  present 
fashionable  bottines  and  heeled  slippers  set  off  pretty  feet  to  perfection 
when  shown  on  a  pavement  accompanied  by  slow  and  graceful  walking. 
A  lady’s  chaussure,  when  appearances  are  principally  studied,  cannot 
he  too  thin  nor  look  too  fresh ;  but  alas !  our  climato  is  treacherous, 
HO  those  who  brave  tho  weather  are,  I  think,  wise  to  keep  a  pair  of 
serviceable  boots  for  disagreeable  and  rainy  days.  I  was  led  to  these 
r*-*flections  by  a  little  incident  tiiat  occurred  to  me  one  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  not  long  since.  I  wiu»  strolling  down  from  Staines  Bridge  to  tho 
waterside,  when  I  observed  two  young  ladies  in  front  of  me  pnrsning 
the  same  route.  I  should  not  have  noticed  tlu.n  eBpccially,  but  011 


turning  a  comer  tho  lady  nearest  mo  raised  the  skirts  of  her  dress  to 
enable  her  to  descend  the  somewhat  dirty  downward  path  with  greater  f 
ease,  and  from  thinking  of  nothing  in  particular  I  suddenly  becams 
interested.  Just  before  me  were  plainly  visible  a  pair  of  well-shapod 
feet,  treading  with  a  firm,  dainty,  elastic  stop  down  tho  bank  to  the 
landing-place,  and  encased  in  bottines  of  delicate  kid,  highly  arched 
at  the  instep,  and  with  decidedly  high,  well-shaped,  and  well-balanced 
heels.  The  lady’s  bootmaker  must  have  boon  an  artistic  workman, 
for  tho  bottines  fitted  like  a  glove,  and  displayed  tho  contour  of  the 
feet  to  perfection.  She  stopped,  and  I  ought  to  have  passed  on ;  but 
I  confess  I  was  for  the  moment  fascinated,  and  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  watch  her  movements,  till  a  boat  camo  alongside  into 
which  she  stopped,  and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  regret  I  saw  her  vanish. 
From  tho  time  I  first  saw  her  till  she  disappeared,  not  more  than  three 
or  four  minutes  could  have  elapsed,  but  I  camo  away  more  convinced 
than  ever  how  greatly  elegant  chaussure  adds  to  a  l^y’s  appearance. 

I  never  saw  tho  young  lady  before  (I  tliink  she  was  an  English¬ 
woman),  and  probably  never  shall  again,  but  I  cannot  but  compliment 
her  on  her  good  sense  and  taste  in  choosing  such  stylish  bottines.  If 
she  was  not  altogether  unconscious  of  her  charms,  and  the  admiration 
she  excited,  her  vanity  was  quite  pardonable.  I  only  wish  I  oftener 
saw  in  my  rambles  as  good  taste  displayed  in  tho  matter  of  chaussure 
by  women  generally.” 

H.  C.  says — “  Will  tho  Silkworm  kindly  suggest  a  nice  material  in 
black  to  make  a  tunic  or  polonaise  to  be  worn  over  a  moire  dress,  and 
to  be  trimmed  in  a  real  Maltese  lace  about  ten  inches  deep  ?  [For 
summer,  a  silk  coat  of  mail  grenadine,  8s.  per  yard,  at  Jays’,  of 
Regent-street  j  cheaper  silk  grenadines  would  answer  the  same  purpose, 
but  this  article  is  quite  now  and  very  strong.]  Will  a  plain  black 
gfrenadine  be  good  enough,  or  is  there  any  kind  of  g<X)d  not  that  would 
answer  tho  purpose  ?  And  where  to  be  procured  ?  An  answer  in  the 
June  number  would  greatly  oblige.” 

Peg  would  tliink  it  very  kind  if  dear  Mr.  Editor  would  tell  her  if 
it  is  right  for  a  widow  to  use  her  late  husband’s  crest  on  paper,  and 
her  daughters,  when  there  is  a  son  ?  [Tho  crest  is  the  son’s  right, 
but  many  ladies  do  so ;  it  is  not  strictly  correct.']  And  when  she  has 
called  on  new  comers,  and  only  met  tho  wife,  is  it  correct  to  bow  to 
the  husband  when  she  meets  him  in  tho  street,  or  should  she  pass  on 
•without  noticing  him  ?  [If  she  has  once  mot  tho  husband  with  the 
wife  she  should  bow  to  him.]  If  Mr.  Editor  will  tell  her  what  she 
should  do,  she  will  think  it  very  kind  of  him.  And  where  can  she  get 
boots  fur  comfort  ?  She  suffers  from  corns,  and  tho  boots  she  had  made 
for  her  in  the  country  are  very  trying.  [Of  B.  J.  Nicoll,  414,  Oxford- 
street.]  Peg  will  bo  anxiously  looking  for  her  answers  in  tho  next 
month’s  number. 

Lena  would  feel  much  obliged  if  tho  Editor,  or  any  of  his  numerous 
correspondents,  would  tell  her  how  cloth  and  other  thinner  woollen 
materials  are  goffered  for  trimming  drosses.  Sho  has  tried  to  goffer  a 
cambric  frill  with  a  small  '*  Excelsior”  machine,  but  it  does  not  goffer 
it  sufficiently.  She  would  like  to  know  if  tho  material  requires  any 
preparation  ?  [Woollen  material  is  not  goffered — the  pleats  are  folded 
and  tucked  down.] 

Seaweed  implores  the  Silkworm  to  answer  tho  following  questions 
in  the  June  number  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  : — 
1st.  What  would  bo  tho  prettiest  trimming  for  a  polonaise  of  whits 
“bamboo”  (from  Dennis  Stephens)?  [White  fringe.]  Seaweed 
has  some  handsome  white  silk  tassels ;  would  they  look  well  put  on 
wherever  the  polonaise  is  looped  up  ?  [Yes.]  2.  Seaweed  has  seen 
some  bright-coloured  print  at  SJd.  a  yard.  It  is  made  in  blue,  pink, 
mauve,  green,  light  brown,  4c. ;  the  colours  are  wonderfully  bright, 
and  Seaweed  thinks  that  one  of  those  prints  would  look  well  as  the 
foundation  of  a  costume  to  bo  trimmed  with  batiste  of  tho  same 
colour,  or  perhaps  a  shade  lighter.  Would  Silkworm  advise  her? 
[Wear  the  print  under  muslin  or  muslinette.]  3.  Seaweed  has  just 
bought  a  dress  of  striped  satiny-looking  satine  (washing  material) ; 
tlie  colour  is  very  light  grey ;  would  grey  lace  look  well  on  it,  and 
whore  can  it  bo  got?  [Mrs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Regent-circus,  Oxford-street, 
will  supply  grey  lace  to  order.]  4.  Are  white  stockings  considered 
bad  taste?  [No.]  Seaweed  thinks  them  very  unlieeoming  to  any 
leg ;  but  os  she  has  several  pairs  she  would  like  to  know  about  them, 
and  if  they  could  be  dyed  ?  [Wear  them  white ;  dyeing  will  not  look 
well.]  Seaweed  tried  Silkworm’s  advice  as  to  cleaning  paramatta, 
and  found  it  answer  admirably. 
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Eatk  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  tbe  Silkworm  would  tell  her 
where  rooted  cuttinge  of  such  new  things  as  the  hydrangea,  illustrated 
in  February,  or  other  new  plants,  might  be  had,  with  their  price,  as 
they  could  be  sent  at  little  expense  by  post.  [Of  Mr.  D.  Radclyffe, 
High  Holbom.]  She  thinks  there  are  many  ladies  who  find  pleasure 
m  attending  to  plants  who  do  not  like  to  pay  high  prices  for  new  ones, 
to  whom  such  information  would  be  valuable.  She  looks  forward 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  hints  for  greenhouse  management  promise  1 
in  December,  as  she  takes  great  interest  in  the  subject. 

Dix  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editor  or  the  Silkworm  will 
kindly  answer  the  following  questions  next  month  : — After  a  party, 
would  it  be  correct  to  send  a  card  to  the  host  or  hostess,  snptiosing 
the  host  to  be  a  bachelor  and  the  hostess  his  sister,  or  should  a  card 
be  sent  to  each  ?  The  invitations  were  sent  out  in  the  host’s  name 
only.  [Usually  to  the  hostess  only,  in  this  case  to  the  host.]  How 
soon  after  the  party  should  the  card  be  sent  ?  [Any  time  within 
seven  days.]  And  should  anything  be  written  on  it,  or  inside  the 
envelope  ?  [No.]  Dix  is  not  sufficiently  intimate  to  call.  When  a 
gentleman  makes  a  call,  should  he  take  his  hat  and  stick  into  the 
drawing-room  ?  [Yes.]  Why  is  the  corner  of  a  visiting-card  some¬ 
times  turned  down  ?  [When  it  is  left  by  the  owner,  not  by  a  servant.] 
If  a  lady  of  a  house  has  callers,  must  she  offer  them  wine  and  cake, 
whether  they  are  intimate  friends  or  only  slight  acquaintances  ? 
[This  is  never  offered  now  save  to  friends  from  a  distance.]  Dix  is  a 
very  young  housekeeper,  and  begs  the  Editor  to  take  pity  on  her 
ignorance,  as  she  has  never  troubled  her  before,  though  an  old  snb- 
•criber  to  her  Magazine. 

S.  C.  S.  wishes  to  mention  tliat  she  has  purchased  several  of 
Lavinia’s  ornaments,  and  can  highly  recommend  them,  the  onyx 
in  x>articular,  as  being  both  beautiful  and  reasonable,  and  both  coral 
and  onyx  ornaments  are  very  nice  for  presents. 

I.  G.  says  to  Silkworm  : — “  As  you  so  kindly  give  advice  to  people 
in  difficulty  about  dress,  I  hope  you  will  do  so  for  me  in  the  June 
number.  I  am  greatly  in  want  of  something  to  wear  out  of  doors,  and 
should  very  much  like  a  polonaise,  but  the  lower  part  of  my  figure  is 
so  bad  that  I  shrink  from  wearing  a  close-fitting  garment  in  the  street. 
About  the  shoulders  and  bust  I  am  not  clumsy,  but  I  have  a  very 
thick  waist,  with  very  large  and  high  hips,  which  give  an  appearance 
of  a  remarkably  short  waist.  [A  lace  cape  or  cashmere  cape  edged 
with  lace  would  look  well.]  Now,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
if  I  could  wear  a  cape  over  the  polonaise  just  largo  enough  to  fall  all 
round  a  little  below  the  waist  ?  I  think  even  a  lace  cape  would  do  if 
savher  thick,  though  a  silk  one  would  of  course  hide  the  figure  more. 
Would  either  look  oufrj  [We  do  not  advise  a  silk  cape.]  I  never  wear 
anything  hut  loose  jackets  on  account  of  my  bad  figure,  and  I  am  so 
tired  of  them  ;  therefore  do,  dear  Silkworm,  tell  me  if  my  ont-of- 
door  acquaintance  (fashionable  and  well-formed  people  who  can  wear 
anything)  would  consider  me  at  oil  absurdly  dressed  if  I  wear  a  polo¬ 
naise  with  a  cape,  either  lace  or  the  same  material.  [Capos  are  now 
much  worn  in  a  uniform  shape.]  Will  you  also  kindly  tell  me  whether 
a  lady  can  wear  a  polonaise  made  of  velveteen  ?  [Not  at  this  season.] 
I  cannot  afford  a  silk  velvet.  And  if  so,  whether  it  would  look  too 
warm  and  heavy  for  the  sunr.raer  ?  I  have  chronic  bronchitis,  there¬ 
fore  it  would  not  be  the  least  too  warm  for  comfort.  [Velveteen 
would  look  too  warm.]  I  shall  anxiously  look  for  your  advice  in  the 
June  number.” 

Malverman  writes — “I  have  been  for  many  years  a  suliscriher  to 
your  increasingly  valuable  and  interesting  Magazine,  and  have  for  a 
very  long  time  been  wishing  to  introduce  a  subject  in  your  *  Conver¬ 
sazione’  even  equal  in  importance,  I  venture  to  think,  to  those  con¬ 
stantly  recurring.  I  fear  I  shall  present  myself  as  a  subject  for  (‘Ve 
eontempt  of  some  of  my  fellow. creatures  and  subscribers  when  I 
confess  to  no  absorbing  interest  on  the  question  of  sandals ;  my 
sewing-machine  is  simply  perfect,  so  I  do  not  want  to  make  any 
inquiries  of  that  sort ;  I  am  not  anxious  to  reduce  my  waist  to  the 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  de  rigueur  with  some  of  your  correspondents, 
nor  am  I  rendered  sleepless  with  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  the  culti¬ 
vation,  change  of  colour,  or  destruction  of  hair ;  possessing  some  of 
Mr.  Bceton’s  admirable  household  guides,  I  am  not  in  any  difficulty 
with  any  of  the  minor  necessities  of  life ;  but  I  have  something  to 
bring  forward,  and  trust  that  the  subject  may  not  drop  until  some 
valuable  hints  have  been  given  and  received.  I  want  to  excite  dis- 
oussion  on  the  arrangements,  domestic  and  otherwise,  of  private 
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schools,  not  referring  to  those  miserable  institutions  where  a  wretched 
profit  has  to  be  wrung  out  of  the  necessary  provision  for  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  victims,  but  to  schools  where  gentlemen’s  children  are  received 
on  fair  terms,  and  where  comfortable  arrangements  are  expected  and  , 
made.  Having  myself  the  care  of  my  husband’s  pupils,  often  delicatff 
boys  from  India,  I  am  intensely  interested  in  the  perfecting  of  the 
home  arrangements,  and  the  combination,  as  far  as  numbers  make  it  j 
practicable,  of  borne  comfort  and  attention  with  necessary  discipline.' 
There  seems  to  be  a  petty  jealousy  between  members  of  our  profession 
which  hinders  any  exchange  of  experience  or  mutual  help  in  these 
homely  but  important  details,  and  tuo  useful  hints  on  domestic  ma¬ 
nagement  in  this  and  other  journals  are  comparatively  valueless  where 
everything  has  to  bt  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  children.  I  think  that  if  some  thoughtful  and  intelligent  mothers, 
or  ladies  who  stand  in  the  po-sition  of  such,  would  give  the  result  of 
their  own  experience,  whether  of  arrangements  that  especially  met 
with  their  approval,  or  of  deficiencies  which  they  have  felt,  much  real 
good  might  result,  and  I  should  not  feel  that  I  had  troubled  you  with 
a  useless  and  selfish  letter.  I  have  long  hoped  that  some  one  more 
able  would  have  commenced  such  a  discussion.”  [We  shall  be  happy 
to  discuss  the  domestic  arrangements  which  mothers  may  wish  intro¬ 
duced  in  schools,  but  no  letters  will  bo  inserted  which  bear  even 
indirectly  on  the  subject  of  corporal  or  mental  punishment.] 

E.  M.  writes—"  Will  the  Editor  of  the  E.volisiiwoman’s  Domes- 
TIC  Magazine  help  me  in  a  difficulty  ?  I  have  begun  a  piece  of  wool- 
work  for  a  chair  (flowers),  and  when  half  finished  lost  the  pattern. 
Can  I  send  it  anywhere  to  be  filled  up  with  the  wools  intended  for  it, 
and  what  would  it  cost  ?  An  answer  as  early  as  possible  will  greatly 
oblige  E.  M.  [Madame  Le  Boutillier,  125,  Oxford-street,  will  finish 
the  chair  for  you  at  a  moderate  price.] 

Thehese  would  be  very  much  obUged  if  the  Editor,  who  kindly 
replies  to  so  many  questions,  would  be  good  enough  to  tell  her  in  wliat 
name  the  marking  of  a  wedding  trousseau  should  be  done— if  in  the 
maiden  or  future  married  name  ?  Therese  is  very  anxious  for  a  reply 
to  this  question,  and  would  feel  grateful  if  the  Editor  would  kindly 
reply  to  it  as  soon  os  possible.  [The  initials  are  always  those  of  the 
bride’s  now  name.  The  marking  is  usually  done  after  the  wedding,  ^ 
the  absence  of  the  bride,  a  few  articles  for  the  wedding  journey  bemg 
marked  beforehand.] 

J.  E.  Sandts  writes — ”  Rook,  the  alternative  name  for  a  caatle  in 
chess,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  rock,  the  castle  rock.” 

The  Dust-Bin. — If  you  are  really  capable  of  managing  your  affairs, 
pray  pay  attention  to  the  management  and  general  condition  of  the 
dust-bin.  Into  it  the  servants  throw  good  coals  and  cinders  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  and  thus,  indirectly,  rob  you  of  about  a  third  part 
of  the  money  you  pay  for  coals.  It  is  also  a  convenient  place  in  which 
to  deposit  pea-sheUs,  potato-parings,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetable  refuse. 
Moreover,  scrape  of  bread,  meat,  and  bones  are  disposed  of  by  adding 
them  to  the  heap,  and  a  few  dusters  and  house-flannels,  used  but  onee 
«'r  so,  find  their  way  to  mix  with  the  mass  and  be  lost  for  ever.  One 
sure  result  of  the  mixture  is  putrefactive  fermentation.  So  as  the 
dust-bin  acquires  fulness  it  emits  disgusting  odours,  weak,  perhaps,  at 
first,  but  rapidly  intensifying  until  it  ae  juires  a  murderous  power,  and 
manifests  that  power  by  spreading  fever  through  the  household.  Pro- 
bably  one-half  of  all  the  cases  of  illness  that  result  from  inhalation  of 
poisoned  air  are  bred  by  tbe  dust-bin.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  rats 
have  a  nose  for  food,  if  they  are  not  particular  about  odours  that 
destroy  human  life.  'Tlie  dust-bin  becomes  their  nest  and  banquet- 
ball  J  they  breed  quickly  and  send  forth  colonies.  By  these  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  house  are  undermined,  the  doors  are  perforated  at  the 
lower  cemers  where  they  interrupt  their  runs,  the  skirting-boards  are 
pierced,  the  larder  is  invade<l,the  food  is  in  part  consumed  and' in  pert 
polluted  by  the  foraging  of  the  infamous  hordes.  There  are  other  evils 
that  spring  from  the  dust-bin,  for  it  is  like  a  witches’  cauldron,  but  we 
will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them,  for  enough  has  been  said  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  necessity  for  abolishing  this  familiar  and  filthy  institution.  As 
for  the  muck -pit,  very  nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  that.  'Very  few 
who  are  aocustomed  to  move  alwut  gardens  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
horrible  odours  emitted  from,  the  mnek-pit  in  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  months,  when  the  refuse  of  cau'iflowers,  cabbages,  and  other 
vegetables  is  daily  carried  there  in  quantity,  or  the  etiually  offensive 
effluvium  that  is  spread  abroad  when  the  muck-pit  is  emiitied  for^ 
manuring  the  garden. — The  Gardener’s  Magazine. 
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